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With  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century  Texas 
began  to  emerge  from  that  slough  of  stagnation  in 
which  she  had  been  so  long  buried.  Henceforth  she 
became  an  object  of  attention  and  a  field  of  strife, 
until  finally  she  rose  to  the  dignity  of  an  independent 
republic.  But  her  elevation  was  not  due  to  internal 
development.  It  was  the  efiect  of  external  influences 
and  the  advent  of  another  race  of  men;  the  Anglo- 
American  element  gained  for  her  a  name  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  New  World. 

What  the  population  of  Texas  was  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century  cannot  be  definitely  ascertained,  but 
according  to  reports  published  by  the  Tribunal  del 
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Consulado,  it  was  estimated  to  be  about  21,000  in  1805, 
its  area  being  a  little  over  7,000  square  leagues/ 
Major  Pike,  who  passed  through  the  province  in  1807, 
says :  "  The  population  of  Texas  may  be  estimated  at 
7,000.  These  are  principally  Spanish  Creoles,  some 
French,  some  Americans,  and  a  few  civilized  Indians 
and  half-breeds."*  But  this  number  did  not  include 
the  wild  Indian  tribes.  It  was,  indeed,  a  desolate 
country.  The  only  settlements  of  any  importance 
were  San  Antonio  de  Bejar,  with  about  2,000  inhabi- 
tants ;  La  Bahla  del  Espiritu  Santo — now  Groliad — 
about  1,400;*  and  Nacogdoches,  with  500  inhabitants. 
Scattered  in  the  interior  were  a  few  military  stations, 
and  here  and  there  a  mission  still  existed,*  round  which 
were  settled  a  few  miserable  Indian  proselytes.  What 
little  trade  there  was,  was  carried  on  with  Mexico  by 
way  of  Monterey  and  Monclova,  and  with  New  Or- 
leans through  Natchitoches,  the  latter  being  contra- 
band; nor  was  it  until  1806  that  Texas  was  allowed  a 
port,  when  the  Bahla  de  San  Bernardo  was  opened  as 
a  puerto  menor  by  royal  order  of  September  28, 1805.* 
The  exchange  for  merchandise  was  specie,  horses,  and 
mules. 

^8oc  Mean,  Otog.,  iL  20. 

^Exped.,  ap.,  part  iiL  33.  The  author  of  the  pamphlet  PretensUmes  de 
tos  A  nolo- Americanos,  Mexico,  1820,  pp.  7 — and  who  was  probably  the  gov- 
ernor Cordero,  since,  while  speaking  of  afi&drs  in  Texas  in  1806,  he  says,  *  Yo 
mandaba  entonces  la  frontera  * — states  on  page  3  that  the  Americans  assigned 
less  than  6,000  inhabitants  to  the  three  settlements  of  San  Antonio,  La  Ba^Ia, 
and  Nacogdoches,  and  their  districts.  Pap.  Var.,  157,  no.  4.  Fernando  Na- 
varro y  Noriega  gives  3,334  as  the  number  of  inhabitants  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Texas  in  1810.  8oc,  Mex,  Oeog.,  vii.  138.  Arispe,  Mem.  CoaJi,,  12,  in 
Pamphlets,  i.,  gives  7,000  as  the  number  in  1811. 

'Almonte  gives  these  for  the  year  1806.  Not.  EaUsd.  Tej\,  25. 

^Cancelada  supplies  the  following  list  for  1811:  Around  the  capital  San 
Fernando:  Mission  of  la  Concepcion,  distant  1  1. ;  San  Jos4  de  Agayo,  11.; 
San  Antonio  de  B^jar,  2^  1. ;  San  Juan  Capistrano,  3^  1. ;  San  Francisco  de  la 
Espada,  4  1  Around  the  Presidio  of  Espirito  Santo:  Mission  of  the  Rosario, 
distant  1^  1.;  Refugio,  12  1.  There  were  also  16  ranchos,  'que  sin  dexar  de 
obedecer  d  las  Antoridades  no  viven  en  continuasociedad.'  'ihe  total  popula- 
tion of  all  these  places  is  given  as  4,000  of  both  sexes;  that  of  the  wild  Indian 
tribes  as  over  14,000.  Ruina  de  N.  Esp.,  41.  Arispe  mentions  only  four 
missions  as  existins  in  the  above-named  year;  namely,  San  Jos^,  de  la  Espada, 
San  Bernardo,  ana  el  Refugio.  Mem.  Coah.,  in  Pamphlets,  i.  11.  In  1812 
the  missions  were  suppressed  by  the  Spanish  government,  suid  the  Indiana 
dispersed.  Shea,  Hist.  Oath.  Mia,,  87. 

^Dispow^  Var.,  I  I  132. 
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Most  of  the  inhabitants,  even  those  in  the  capital, 
San  Antonio,  were  of  roaming  inclinations,  induced 
by  love  of  the  chase.  The  buffalo  and  wild  horse 
abounded  in  great  numbers,  and  the  pursuit  of  them 
was  a  source  of  both  pleasure  and  profit.  The  gov- 
ernor, Antonio  Cordero — who  succeeded  Juan  Sau- 
tista  Guazabal  in  1806 — checked,  however,  in  some 
degree  this  disposition  to  lead  a  wandering  life,  and 
compelled  attention  to  agriculture.*  Yet  in  this  small, 
rough  community  there  was  not  wanting  somewhat  of 
the  amenities,  and  even  refinement,  of  civilized  society. 
This  was  to  be  found  among  the  Spanish  residents, 

*  By  restricting  the  bii£falo  hunts  to  certain  seasons,  and  obliging  ever^ 
man  of  family  to  cultivate  so  many  acres  of  land.  Pikers  Exp.^  ap.,  part  iii. 
34.  This  writer.  Major  Zebulon  Montgomery  Pike,  of  the  6th  regiment  of  the 
U.  S.  infantry,  was  commissioned  under  instructions  of  Pres.  Jefferson  to  ex- 
plore the  sources  of  the  Mississippi,  in  which  undertaking  he  was  engaged 
trom  Auffust  1805  to  April  1806.  In  July  of  the  latter  year  he  was  sent  by 
Gen.  Wilkinson  to  explore  the  Arkansas  and  Red  rivers,  his  party  consisting 
of  23  persons.  The  commandant  of  Nacogdoches  became  informed  of  the 
projected  expedition  while  Pike  was  making  his  preparations  at  St  Louis,  and 
a  strong  force  of  100  dragoons  and  500  mounted  mihtia  was  sent  by  the  gov- 
ernment at  the  Mexican  capital  to  intercept  him.  Pike,  however,  had  got 
lost,  and  was  undiscovered  by  the  Spanish  troops,  thoush  they  descended  the 
Red  River  600  miles.  Meantime  the  explorer  nad  made  his  way  to  the  Rio 
Grande,  where  he  and  his  paH^  were  taken  by  the  authorities  of  New  Mexico 
and  conducted  to  Santa  Fd.  He  was  thence  sent  to  Chihuahua,  where  Nemesio 
Salcedo,  the  captain-ffeneral  of  the  provincias  intemas,  resided.  After  an  in- 
vestigation into  the  object  of  his  expedition  luid  some  detention,  he  was  sent 
with  a  portion  of  his  party  to  Natchitoches,  in  Louisiana,  then  in  possession 
of  the  U.  S.  (hi  his  arrival  in  the  U.  S.  he  published,  in  the  form  of  a  jour- 
nal, an  account  of  his  expeditions,  under  the  title:  An  Account  qfExpediUona 
to  the  Sources  qfthe  Mississippi^  and  through  the  Western  Parts  of  Louisiana  to 
the  Sources  of  the  Arkansaw,  Kans,  La  PlaUe,  and  Pierre  Jaun  Rivers;  per- 
formed  by  order  qfthe  Oovernment  qfthe  United  States  during  the  years  1806, 

1506,  and  1807,     And  a  Tour  through  the  Interior  Parts  qf  Nexo  Spaing  when 
conducted  through  these  provinces  by  order  of  the  Captcun-Oeneral  in  the  year 

1507.  Philadelphia,  1810.  8vo,  pp.  277,  with  3  appendices,  pp.  65,  52,  87. 
'lables.  Ihis  work  was  reprinted  m  London  in  1811,  in  4to,  pp.  436,  under 
the  title:  Exploratory  Travels  through  the  Western  Territories  qf  North  Amer- 
iTfi,  etc  It  was  also  translated  into  French  in  181 1  by  M.  Bresson,  2  vols, 
8vo;  and  into  Dutch  at  Amsterdam  in  1812,  2  vols,  8vo.  Pike  ^ves  a  good 
description  of  the  countries  through  which  he  joumeved,  and  their  resources, 
as  well  as  of  the  manners,  morals,  and  customs  of  their  inhabitants.  With 
regard  to  New  Spain,  he  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  partial,  owing  to  the 
kindness  and  hospitality  which  he  received  from  the  people.  He  says:  '  Those 
reasons  have  inauced  me  to  omit  many  transactions,  and  draw  a  veil  over 
various  habits  and  customs  which  might  appear  in  an  unfavorable  point  of 
view,  at  the  same  time  that  I  have  dwelt  with  delight  on  their  virtues. '  Pike 
was  bom  at  Lamberton,  N.  J.,  Jan.  5,  1779;  in  1813  he  was  made  brigadier- 
eeneral,  and  appointed  to  command  the  land  forces  in  the  expedition  against 
York — ^now  Toronto.  On  April  27th  he  attacked  the  place,  and  after  carrying 
one  battery,  waa  mortally  wounded  by  the  ezplonon  of  the  British  magazine. 
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many  of  whom  had  come  from  leading  cities  in  Spain, 
or  from  the  viceregal  court ;  and  though  most  of  the 
inhabitants  of  San  Antonio  dwelt  in  miserable  houses, 
with  mud  walls  and  grass-thatched  roofs,  the  upper 
class  enlivened  social  intercourse  by  dinner-parties  and 
balls,  at  which  refinement  of  manners  was  noticeable, 
and  cheerful,  bright  conversation  gladdened  the  enter- 
tainments/ The  example  of  this  class  was  not  with- 
out effect.  A  degree  of  politeness  was  infused  into 
the  Creoles  and  half-breeds,  modifying  the  tendency  to 
ruffian  bearing  and  coarseness,  which  are  the  products 
of  a  wild  frontier  life  and  isolation  from  the  world. 

The  province  of  Texas,  as  also  that  of  Coahuila, 
was  subject  to  the  government  of  the  commandant 
general  of  the  provincias  internas,  who  resided  at  Chi- 
huahua, and  whose  powers  were  independent  of  the 
viceroy.  Each  provmce  was  ruled  by  a  military  and 
political  governor,  who  by  his  delegated  powers  had 
cognizance  of  all  causes,  being  dependent,  as  regards 
military  matters,  on  the  commandant  general.  In 
fiscal  affairs  he  was  subject  to  the  intendant  at  San 
Luis  Potosi,  with  recourse  to  the  supreme  council  of 
finance  at  the  city  of  Mexico.  In  regard  to  his  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  appeals  could  be  made  only  to 
the  audiencia  of  Nueva  Galicia.®  The  consequences 
of  this  arrangement  are  self-evident.  So  great  were 
the  distances  of  the  places  where  appeals  could  be 
made  that  recourse  to  these  could  be  had  but  by  few 
persons;  and  as  the  magistrates — generally  military 
men — had  no  legal  adviser,  justice  could  not  be  prop- 
erly administered  even  under  the  best  disposed  gov- 
ernor, while  the  system  afforded  every  opportunity 
for  the  exercise  of  tyranny.     In  ecclesiastical  matters 

^  Pike  regarded  San  Antonio  as  one  of  the  most  delightful  places  that  he 
visited  in  the  Spanish  provinces.  Id.^  ap.,  part  iii.  34. 

^  ArUpej  Mein,  CoaJi.,  9,  in  Pamphlets,  i.  In  1803  Juan  Bautista  Guaza- 
bel  was  appointed  governor  of  Texas,  sucoeeiled  in  1806  by  Antonia  Cordero, 
who  had  previously  been  governor  of  Coahuila.  Pike  says  of  this  latter  prov- 
ince:  'Military  and  ecclesiastical  power  is  all  that  is  known  or  ackiiowl- 
edged. .  .The  governor's  civil  salary  is  4,000  dollars  per  annum.'  Exped,,  ap., 
part  iiL  29. 
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the  same  diflScully  presented  itself,  questions  that 
arose  having  to  be  referred  to  the  episcopal  chair  in 
Nuevo  Leon,' 

But  the  time  had  approached  when  the  first  indica- 
tions of  a  distant  influence  that  was  to  bear  on  the 
future  destiny  of  Texas  were  manifested.  The  spirit 
of  adventure  which  led  Daniel  Boone  into  the  wilder- 
nesss  of  Kentucky  was  abroad  on  the  margins  of  those 
unknown  lands  that  lay  beyond  the  frontier  settle- 
ments of  the  United  States,  and  the  Anglo-American 
race  was  pushing  westward  and  southward.  Bold, 
restless  men,  impelled  by  the  fascination  of  wild  adven- 
ture, made  their  way  into  new  regions,  reckless  of 
danger  and  hardships.  As  the  settlers  in  their  on- 
ward course  approached  the  Spanish  possessions,  it 
was  not  likely  that  these  would  long  remain  a  closed 
garden  of  Hesperides  to  such  spirits.  The  uncom- 
promising exclusion  of  foreigners  only  served  as  an 
incentive, ^^  and  before  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury Americans  had  entered  Texas  and  gained  a  foot- 
hold. The  contraband  trade  carried  on  with  New 
Orleans,  and  connived  at  by  the  Spanish  authorities, 
opened  a  gateway  to  these  intruders. 

Probably  the  first  of  these  adventurers  was  Philip 
Nolan,  an  Irishman  by  birth,  who  was  engaged  in 
this  illegal  trade  between  San  Antonio  and  Natchez 
as  early  as  1785.  Whether  it  was  that  this  traffic 
did  not  yield  profits  large  enough  or  quickly  enough, 
under  the  exactions  imposed  upon  it,  or  whether  No- 
lan really  had  the  secret  intention  of  making  discov- 
eries in  reputed  gold-bearing   regions   in  Texas,  as 

*Ari9pe,  Mem,  Coah,,  9,  et  seq.,  in  Pamphlets,  no.  L  As  this  is  an  official 
report  to  the  king  by  the  deputy  to  the  Spanish  cdrtes  from  Coahnila.  it  may 
lie  regarde<l  as  wonling  a  true  representation  of  the  government  of  these 
provinces  and  real  grievances.  Ihe  writer  makes  suggestions  as  to  what 
ought  to  be  done  for  the  better  administration  of  them,  such  as  the  establish- 
ment of  juntas,  courts  of  appeal,  etc. 

*®  All  foreigners  found  on  Spanish  territory  unprovided  with  passports 
were  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison,  where  they  often  lingered  for  years. 
Especial  rigor  was  cbserved  towaird  American  citizens. 
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some  writers  allege,"  is  not  certain;  but  in  1800**  he 
organized  an  armed  expedition  at  Natchez,  ostensibly 
for  the  pmpose  of  capturing  wild  horses  in  Texas. 
The  adventurers,  twenty-one  in  number  including 
their  leader,  crossed  the  Mississippi  at  Nogales — Wal- 
nut Hills — and  having  advanced  forty  miles  in  the 
direction  of  the  Washita,  they  fell  in  with  a  patrol  of 
fifty  Spanish  horsemen  sent  from  the  fort  on  the  river 
to  intercept  them.  The  determined  bearing  of  Nolan 
and  his  followers,  however,  deterred  them  from  attack- 
ing him,  and  he  proceeded  without  interruption. 
Avoiding  Fort  Washita,  the  party  crossed  Red  River, 
and  continuing  their  westward  coujse  passed  the 
Trinity,  and  reached  the  Brazos,  spending  much  time 
in  hunting.  On  their  arrival  at  the  Brazos  they 
erected  an  enclosure,  and  penned  about  300  wild 
horses.  By  invitation  of  the  Comanches  they  visited 
the  Indian  chief  Necoroco,  whose  village  was  situated 
at  the  south  fork  of  the  Red  River,  where  they  re- 
mained a  month.  After  their  return  to  camp  they 
were  attacked,  March  21,**  1801,  by  a  troop  of  150 
Spaniards  sent  against  them  by  Salcedo  and  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant  Musquiz.^*  Nolan's  outpost 
of  six  men — one  American  and  five  Spaniards — was 
captured  before   daylight,   and  as   soon  as  morning 

^*  *  Estimulados ' — i.  e.,  Nolan  and  his  followers — *  de  las  noticias  de  haber 
en  las  montafias  de  la  provincia  de  Tejas,  inuchas  y  abundantes  uiiuas  de  ora 
y  plata.*  FiUsola,  Mem.  Hint,  Ouerra  Tejcvt,  i.  39.  Kennedy  says  it  was 
supposed  that  the  leader  of  the  expedition  cherished  the  secret  intention  of 
making  discoveries  in  the  reputed  gold  regions  of  the  Comanches.  Texan, 
i.  237. 

^*  Kennedy,  relying  upon  a  manuscript  supplied  him  by  Lamar,  president 
of  Texas,  gives  the  date  1789,  *  or  thereal>outs.  Filisola  also  assigns  that  year 
to  the  expeilition;  but  Ellis  P.  Bean,  who  accompanied  Nolan,  and  wrote  a 
full  account  of  the  expedition  and  his  own  subsequent  acts,  distinctly  states 
that  the  adventurers  left  Natchez  in  October  1800.  Yoakum  supplies  a  revised 
copy  of  Bean*s  narrative  in  appendix  no.  ii.  li'Mt.  Tex.,  i.  403-4. 

"  According  to  the  diary  of  Musquiz,  translated  and  published  in  the  Texas 
Almanac,  Sept.  1868,  (50-4. 

^^  Bean  states  that  the  party  at  this  time  numbered  only  18,  three  of  the 
company  having  been  lost  at  the  beginning  of  the  jourrey  while  out  hunting. 
Nolan's  force  at  starting  comprised  14  Americans,  5  Mexicans,  add  one  negro, 
'iho  lost  men  ma<le  their  way  back  to  Natchez.  Beans  Mem.,  in  Yoakurtia 
HH.  Tex.,  405,  407.  Muscjuiz,  however,  says  that  there  were  *  14  Americans, 
1  Creole  of  Louisiana,  7  Spaniards  or  Mexicans,  and  2  negro  slaves  at  the  log 
pen  when  he  attacked  it.    Texas  Almanac,  Sept.  1868,  62. 
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• 

dawned  the  Spaniards  opened  fire  with  grape  from  a 
swivel-gun  upon  the  remaining  twelve,  who  were 
inside  an  enclosure  of  logs,  which  had  been  built  as  a 
protection  against  Indians.  Nolan  fell  early  in  the 
contest,  shot  through  the  head"  Bean  then  took 
command,  and  the  fight  was  continued  for  some  time 
longer,  two  of  the  Americans  being  wounded  and  one 
killed.  At  nine  o'clock  the  besieged  effected  their 
retreat  to  a  neighboring  ravine,  where  they  stubbornly 
defended  themselves  till  two  in  the  afternoon,  when 
the  Mexicans  hoisted  a  white  flag.  A  parley  followed, 
and  the  Americans'  ammunition  having  failed,  a  treaty 
was  made,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  Americans 
should  be  sent  back  to  their  own  country ;  that  both 
parties  should  proceed  to  Nacogdoches  in  company; 
and  that  the  Americans  should  not  be  regarded  as 
prisoners,  but  should  retain  their  arms.  On  their 
arrival  at  Nacogdoches,  however,  they  were  detained 
a  month  waiting  for  Salcedo's  order  for  their  return 
to  the  United  States.  His  instructions,  when  they 
arrived,  were  the  reverse  of  those  hoped  for;  the 
adventurers  were  heavily  ironed  and  sent  to  San 
Antonio;  thence  to  San  Luis  Potosl,  where  they 
languished  in  prison  sixteen  months.  From  this  city 
they  were  removed  to  Chihuahua  and  tried,  their 
cases  being  referred  to  the  crown.  After  five  years 
of  anxious  waiting  the  kind's  decision  arrived.  Every 
fifth  man  w^as  to  be  hangeo.  As  the  survivors  at  this 
time  were  only  nine  in  number,  a  single  life  was 
deemed  suflScient  to  meet  the  stern  requirement  of 
the  royal  sentence.  The  unfortunate  captives  were 
made  to  throw  dice  blindfolded  on  a  drum-head. 
He  who  threw  the  lowest  number  was  to  suffer,  and 
Bean,  the  author  of  the  narrative  from  which  the 
above  account  is  taken,  cast  the  lowest  but  one.     On 

^  Nolan  was  killed  by  a  cannon-ball,  the  Mexican  troops  having  brought 
np  a  mountain  gun  on  muleback.  After  the  surrender,  the  negroes  asked 
iiemiission  to  bury  their  leader,  which  was  granted  *  after  causing  his  ears  to 
ue  cut  off,  in  order  to  send  them  to  the  governor  of  Texas.'  Id.,  63. 
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the  following  day  the  victim  was  executed  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  more  fortunate  comrades/** 

Such  was  the  result  of  the  first  inroad  by  Ameri- 
cans into  Spanish  territory  in  which  the  invaders 
sought  to  sustain  themselves  by  force  of  arms.  Mean- 
time other  Americans  had  effected  a  peaceful  entrance 
into  this  forbidden  land,  and  had  settled  along  the 

^*  The  nine  who  cast  lots,  according  to  Bean,  were:  K  P.  Bean,  David  Fero, 
Tony  Waters,  Ihomas  House,  Charles  King,  Robert  Ashley,  Joseph  Reed, 
the  negro  Ciesar,  and  one  whose  name  is  not  ^ven  by  Bean.  Thrall,  without 
Quoting  any  authority,  says  the  lot  fell  on  Ephraim  Blackburn:  Ptct.  Hutt. 
Tex.,  107.  Bean,  after  numerous  attempts  to  escape,  which  always  resulted 
in  his  recapture  and  imprisonment,  was  offered  his  liberty  when  a  revolution 
was  in  progress  in  1811-12,  if  he  would  enlist  in  the  roysd  army.  To  this  he 
consented,  but  on  the  iirst  opportunity  he  deserted  and  joined  Morelos, 
under  whom  he  foueht  with  distinction,  and  was  in  command  of  the  troops 
that  captured  Acapmco.  In  1814  Bean  was  sent  as  republican  agent  to  the 
U.  S.,  and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  New  Orleans.  Being  well  known  to 
General  Jackson,  the  command  of  a  l)attery  was  given  to  him  in  this  engage- 
ment. Concluding  that  war-time  was  unpronitious  to  the  Mexican  cau»e  in 
the  U.  S.,  Bean  returned  to  Mexico,  but  m  the  following  year  went  back  in 
company  with  Herrera.  He  again  returned  to  Mexico  some  time  afterward, 
to  iind  the  independent  cause  all  but  lost.  During  his  stay  in  that  country 
on  this  occasion,  he  marrieii  Anna  Gorthas,  a  Mexican  whose  family,  once 
wealthy,  had  been  impoverished  by  the  war.  In  1818  he  visited  Tennessee 
and  spent  some  time  at  the  place  of  his  birth.  He  finally  settled  in  Texas  as 
a  colonist,  and  remained  there  manv  years.  After  the  termination  of  the 
Mexican  revolution  his  wife  recovered  her  property,  and  the  last  years  of  his 
adventurous  life  were  passed  in  peace  on  her  estate  near  Jalapa.  Bean  was 
bom  in  1783  and  died  Oct.  3,  184C.  Mem.,  in  YoaJnim^s  Hist.  Tex.,  i.  415-52; 
Thrall*8  Pict,  Hist.  Tex.,  499-500.  Kennedy's  account  of  this  expedition  is 
ffreatly  at  variance  with  Bean's  narrative.  He  states  that  after  Nolan's 
death  his  followers  surrendered  at  discretion,  and  were  taken  to  Chihuahua, 
where  with  few  exceptions  they  were  shot.  House  luid  Ashlev  effected  their 
escape.  Bean  was  pardoned  on  account  of  his  youth,  and  Stephen  Richards — 
not  mentioned  by  Bean — was  comi)elled  to  enter  the  Spanish  army.  Texas,  1. 
238.  1  hrall's  statemente  are  equally  contradictory,  lit  sup.,  106-7.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Texas  Alrnanac,  Sept.  1868,  63-4,  the  following  is  the  list  of  those 
who  were  destined  to  draw  for  the  death -lot:  Luciano  Garcfa,  Jonah  Walters, 
Solomon  Cooley,  Ellis  Bean,  Joseph  Ree<l,  William  Danlin,  Charles  King, 
Joseph  Pierce,  Ephraim  Blackburn,  and  David  Fero.  But  Pierce  having 
died  l>efore  the  royal  decree — that  each  fifth  man  should  be  hanged — could  be 
carried  into  execution,  the  presiding  ju<lge,  with  commendable  mercy,  decided 
that  one  victim  would  be  sufficient.  According  to  the  report  of  the  adjutant 
inspector,  the  lots  drawn  were  the  following,  each  gambler  for  his  life  throwing 
in  precedence  according  to  his  age:  *  Blackburn,  3  and  1,  making  4;  Garcia,  3 
and  4,  making  7;  Reed,  6  and  5,  making  11;  Fero,  5  and  3,  making  8;  Cooley, 
6  and  5,  making  11;  Walters,  6  and  1,  makins  7;  King,  4  and  3,  making  7; 
Bean,  4  and  1,  making  5;  Danlin,  5  and  2,  making  7.'  Ephraim  Blackburn, 
having  thrown  the  smallest  number,  was  hanged  at  the  Plaza  de  los  Urangas  in 
the  town  of  Chihuahua,  on  the  11th  of  Noveml)er,  1807.  *'lhe  diary  kept  by 
Nolan  and  many  of  his  letters,  which  are  in  my  possession ' — J.  A.  Quintero 
— 'show  conclusively  that  he  was  not  only  a  ^illant  and  intelligent  ceiitlc- 
man,  but  an  accomplished  scholar.  He  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
astronomy  and  geography.  He  made  the  first  map  of  lexas,  which  he  pre- 
sented to  the  Baron  de  Carondelet  on  returning  from  his  first  trip. 
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San  Antonio  road,  on  both  sides  of  Nacogdoches. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Captain  Dill  and  his 
son-in-law,  Joseph  Darst,  Samuel  Davenport,  and 
Robert  Barr,  all  of  whom  established  themselves  in 
Texas  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  or  in  1800." 
This  privilege  had  only  been  obtained  by  swearing 
allegiance  to  the  Spanish  king.  Hitherto  neither 
these  settlements  nor  Nolan's  inroad  had  any  political 
significance;  they  were  merely  the  results  of  private 
enterprise;  but  the  time  was  close  at  hand  when 
throughout  the  United  States  attention  was  drawn  to 
this  unknown  country.  The  causes  of  this  were  the 
sale  of  Louisiana  to  the  government  at  Washington — 
which  involved  a  dispute  with  Spain  as  to  the  owner- 
ship of  Texas — and  Aaron  Burr's  conspiracy  to  in- 
vade and  revolutionize  Mexico,  exciting  thereby  a 
wide-spread  interest  in  this  border  province. 

When  France,  in  November  1762,  ceded  Louisiana 
to  Spain  in  order  to  prevent  it  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  English,  the  western  boundary  line  between 
the  Spanish  and  English  possessions  in  North  Amer- 
ica  was  clearly  defined  by  the  treaty  concluded  in  the 
following  February.^®  But  in  October  1800  Spain 
ceded  back  the  territory  to  France  in  exchange  for 
Tuscany,  on  the  understJanding  that  its  extent  should 
be  the  same  as  it  had  been  during  the  former  posses- 
sion of  it  by  that  nation.  The  boundary  line,  how- 
ever, between  Louisiana  and  Texas  had  never  been 
definitely  settled,  though  Spain,  had  always  claimed 
that  Red  River,  or  rather  its  tributary  Arroyo  Hondo, 

IT  B|^2T  and  Davenport  had  a  settlement  two  miles  east  of  the  Angelina, 
and  later  established  a  large  cattle-ranch  east  of  the  Trinity.  Yoahim,  at 
tup.,  136-7;  T/irali,  ut  sup.,  686. 

''Ihe  treaty  was  signetl  at  Paris,  between  the  kings  of  Spain  and  of  France 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  king  of  Great  Britain  on  the  other.  In  art.  7  the 
limits  were  *iixe<l  by  a  Une  <lrawn  along  the  middle  of  the  river  Mississipui, 
from  its  source  to  the  river  Iberville,  and  from  thence  by  a  line  in  tlie  middle 
of  that  stream  and  of  the  lakes  Manrepas  and  Pontchartrain  to  the  sea.* 
(rayarrt*is  JJisl.  Louisiana,  Fr.  Dom.,  ii.  93;  Claiborne,  in  Mayer's  Mex.,  MS., 
no.  25. 
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was  the  western  limit  of  the  French  possessions,^  and 
when,  in  1803,  Napoleon  sold  Louisiana  to  the  United 
States,*^  its  western  limits  at  once  became  a  gromid 
of  dispute  with  Spain.  The  government  at  Washing- 
ton, in  its  aggressive  policy,  claimed  all  the  country 
east  of  the  Kio  Grande,**  which  included  the  whole  of 
Texas  and  the  best  portion  of  Xew  Mexico — a  pre- 
tension, as  &r  as  the  French  were  concerned,  long 
obsolete.  But  for  the  time  the  acquisition  of  Florida 
was  of  more  paramount  importance,  and  Monroe  and 
Pinckney,  amoassadors  at  tiie  court  of  Spain,  were  in- 
structed, April  15,  1804,  to  propose  to  the  Spanish 
government  that  the  territory  lying  between  the 
oabine  and  Colorado  rivers  should  be  considered  as 
neutral  ground  for  a  period  not  longer  than  twenty 
years,  under  the  stipulation  that  Florida  should  be 
ceded  to  the  United  States  for  a  sum  not  exceeding 
$2,000,000.  This  concession  of  its  assumed  right 
to  Texas,  however,  soon  appeared  too  liberal  to  the 
United  States  government,  and  in  July  following  its 
representatives  were  instructed  to  propose  the  terri- 
tory between  the  Colorado  and  the  Rio  Grande  as 
the  neutral  ground.*^  These  proposals,  though  long 
discussed,  met  with  no  result. 

^The  Arroyo  Hondo  waa  about  seven  miles  west  of  Natchitoches.  A  con- 
ventional line  seems  to  have  been  recognized  for  many  years  by  both  nations. 
This  ran  between  the  rivers  Mermento  and  Carcasien^  alon^  the  Arroyo  Hondo, 
passing  between  Adaes  and  Natchitoches,  and  terminated  in  the  Red  River — 
a  Ijoundary  often  violated  by  encroachments  of  the  French  toward  the  Sabine 
River.  Pap.  Var.,  162,  no.  L,  p.  vil  Consult  voL  L,  HisL  North  Mex.  States 
and  Texas,  this  series;  Monettta  Hist.  VaL  Mississippi^  iL  460. 

**  Upon  the  cession  of  Louisiana  by  Spain  to  the  French,  it  was  privately 
stipulated  that  the  territory  should  not  be  sold  to  the  U.  S.,  and  when  the 
sale  was  effected,  Spain,  recognizing  that  a  protecting  barrier  between  her 
American  possessions  in  North  America  and  the  U.  S.  was  removed,  protested. 
Overawed  by  Napoleon,  she  withdrew  her  protest.  Yoakum's  Hist.  Tex.,  i. 
119;  FHisoUi,  Mem.  Hist.  Ouerra  Tex.,  i.  43-4;  Annals  qfCong.,  1804-1805, 
ap.  1268.  A  curious  story  is  told  by  Ashbel  Smith,  who  freouently  met  the 
Frince  of  Feace,  Manuel  Godoy,  in  Faris.  Ihe  latter  told  him  that  Charles  IV. 
of  Spain  bestowed  on  him  the  province  of  Texas,  to  be  an  apanage  of  the 
house  of  Oodoy.  Freparations  were  made  to  send  thither  2,000  soldiers  and 
a  number  of  females,  out  the  invasion  of  Spain  by  Napoleon  put  an  end  to 
the  whole  scheme.  Reminis.  Tex.,  27. 

'^  Founding  the  claim  on  La  Ssdle's  unsuccessful  attempt  to  colonize  Texas. 
See  vol.  i.,  395-412,  this  scries. 

*^AnnaU  qfCong.,  1804-1805,  ap.  1338-47. 
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But  Texas  had  become  a  land  of  mark,  and  enter- 
prising pioneers  kept  pushing  forward  into  the  disputed 
territory.  Spain's  attitude  toward  the  United  States 
and  American  intruders  exhibited  a  growing  hostihty, 
and  she  showed  herself  determined  to  maintain  her 
ancient  system  of  exclusion  of  foreigners.  To  oppose 
the  encroachments  which  she  clearly  foresaw  her  ag- 
gressive neighbor  in  America  would  attempt,  she  made 
vigorous  preparations  by  the  introduction  of  troops  and 
colonists  into  Texas,^  hoping  thereby  to  interpose  a 
powerful  state  as  a  protection  on  the  Mexican  frontier. 
Viceroy  Iturrigaray,  being  determined  to  attack  the 
Americans  if  they  crossed  the  Arroyo  Hondo,  took 
active  measures  to  increase  the  military  strength  of 
Texas.  Nacogdoches  and  other  places  were  fortified 
and  provisioned;  companies  of  militia  were  moved 
from  Nuevo  Leon  and  Nuevo  Santander  to  San  An- 
tonio, and  detachments  stationed  at  Matagorda,  the 
mouth  of  Trinity  River,  and  elsewhere.^  At  the  be- 
ginning of  1806,  there  were  about  1,500  soldiers  in 
Texas,  placed  under  the  direction  of  Simon  Herrera, 
the  governor  of  Nuevo  Leon,  Antonio  Cordero,  the 
newly  appointed  governor  of  Texas,  being  second  in 
command. 

In  view  of  this  warUke  attitude,  the  United  States 
government,  which,  though  disinclined  to  take  any 
step  that  might  preclude  a  peaceful  settlement  of  dif- 
ferences, was  resolved  that  the  Spanish  troops  should 

^  John  Sibley  reported  to  the  U.  S.  sec.  of  war,  in  a  letter  dated  Natchi- 
toches, July  2,  1805,  that  500  families  had  arrived  at  San  Antonio,  all  settlers, 
with  a  strong  reinforcement  of  troops;  and  Capt.  Turner,  at  Natchitoches, 
informed  General  Wilkinson,  Sept.  3,  1805,  that  Comandante  General  Grima- 
rest  from  Spain  was  presently  expected  to  arrive  at  San  Antonio,  accompa- 
nietl  by  seven  compames  of  soldiers;  600  families,  coming  from  Spain  to  settle 
MaUgorda,  had  put  into  the  Canary  IsUnds.  Id.,  1805-1806,  ap.  1206-7.  A 
scheme  for  the  establishment  of  nulitary  colonies  at  all  important  points  in 
Texas  was  designed,  professedly  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  Indians.  Real 
Orden  dt  30  de  Mayo  de  1804,  in  Mayer's  Mex.,  MS.,  no.  3,  vuelta.  The 
projected  colony,  placed  under  the  direction  of  Grimarest,  was  to  have  con- 
sisted of  3,000  persons.  It  was  on  the  point  of  sailing  from  Cddiz,  when  the 
capture  of  the  u>ur  Spanish  frigates  took  place  in  1804;  and  subsequent  hos- 
tihties  rendered  the  scheme  impracticable.    Ward's  Mex.  in  1827,  i.  556. 

"President's  message  of  I)ec.  6,  1805,  in  Annah qf  Cong.,  1805-1806,  p. 
18-19;  and  Id.,  ap.  1207-9. 
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not  encroach  berond  the  SabmeyP  had  issaed  orders 
Xoyember  20,  1805,  to  Major  Porter,  commanding  at 
Natchitoches,  to  repel  any  such  attempt.  On  receipt 
of  these  instructions.  Porter  required  of  the  command- 
ant at  Nacogdoches  an  assurance  that  he  would  not 
cross  that  river,  and  received,  February  4,  1806,  his 
refusal  to  comply  with  such  a  demand.  A  detachment 
of  twenty  men,  under  Ensign  Gronzalez,  had  already,  in 
fact,  been  advanced  to  the  old  abandoned  post  of  Adaes, 
and  on  the  1st  Porter  had  despatched  Captain  Turner 
with  sixty  men  to  enforce  their  withdrawal  This  was 
effected  with  some  little  trouble,  but  without  blood- 
shed** 

The  news  of  this  forcible  ejection,  together  with  the 
alarm  excited  at  this  time  in  the  Mexican  capital  by 
reports  of  a  scheme  of  invasion  meditated  by  Aaron 
Burr,^  caused  the  Spanish  authorities  to  push  forward 
their  forces  to  the  disputed  ground.  A  reenforcement 
of  800  militiamen  was  sent  by  the  viceroy  to  Herrera,*® 
and  about  the  1st  of  August  that  commander,  at  the 
head  of  1,300  men,  crossed  the  Sabine,  and  advanced 
to  within  a  few  miles  of  Natchitoches.  At  this  time 
Colonel  Cushing  was  in  command  there,  and  on  Au- 
gust 5th  he  addressed  a  communication  to  Herrera, 
demanding  his  immediate  retirement  to  the  west  side 
of  the  Sabine.  Herrera  replied  on  the  following  day, 
stating  that  he  had  crossed  the  river  with  orders  from 
hifl  captain-general  "  to  keep  the  territory  from  all  hos- 
tile attempts,  as  belonging,  from  time  immemorial,  to 
the  king." 

Meantime  Governor  Claiborne  had  called  out  the 
Louisiana  militia,  and  arrived  in  person  during  the 

^President's  message  of  March  20,  1806,  in  ^nnob  </ Con^.,  1805-1806, 
p.  190. 

^ AnnaU qf  Cong.,  1806-1807,  ap.  913-15. 

"  For  rofcTciiccs  to  Burr's  proposed  raid  into  Mexican  territory,  see  the 
indi'X  t<)  Avier.  SUite.  Papers,  xx.  Consult  b\ro  Annah  of  Coiu/.,  1807-1808, 
l»p.  ;«(>-778;  Avier.  Jfetj.,  ii.  88-90,  91-103;  and  Royal  Orders  of  May  14, 
Apr.  I'J,  1807,  and  Jan.  15,  1808,  in  Mayer's  Mex.,  MS.,  noa  4,  5,  and  5 J. 

'"'Of  these  ()00  were  undisciplined.  Tlie king  disapproved  of  seutling  such 
men  on  an  expedition  which  required  good  soldiers.  Itoyal  Order  of  March 
'J4t  1807,  in  Mayer' H  Mex.,  MS.,  no.  4. 
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last  week  of  August  at  Natchitoches,  with  a  consid- 
erable force.  Correspondence  was  now  resumed,  Clai- 
borne assuring  Herrera  that  the  consequences  would 
be  serious  if  the  Spanish  forces  persisted  in  their  un- 
just aggressions,  and  bringing  before  his  notice  several 
acts  of  outrage  and  unfriendliness  toward  the  United 
States  lately  committed  by  Spanish  troopa^  Herrera 
entered  into  an  explanation  with  regard  to  the  charges, 
and  assured  Grovemor  Claiborne  that  the  Spanish 
forces  would  commit  no  hostihty  that  would  frustrate 
the  negotiations  pending  between  the  two  govern- 
ments, but  at  the  same  time  declared  his  intention, 
if  provoked,  to  preserve  the  honor  of  his  troops  and 
fulfil  his  obligations. 

Shortly  after  the  exchange  of  this  correspondence, 
Greneral  James  Wilkinson  arrived  at  Natchitoches  with 
reenforcements,  and  took  command.  On  September 
24th  he  addressed  an  ultimatum  to  Grovemor  Cordero, 
at  Nacogdoches,  informing  him  that  the  United  States, 
pending  the  settlement  oi  the  question,  had  adopted, 
"with  pretensions  far  more  extensive,"  the  Sabine 
River  as  the  most  obvious,  natural,  and  least  excep- 
tionable temporary  boundary;  and  that  the  presence 
of  Spanish  troops  on  the  east  side  of  it  was  regarded 
as  an  actual  invasion  of  their  territorial  rights,  and 
would  be  resisted.  He  then  reiterated  in  decisive 
tone  the  demand  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  of 
Spain  to  the  west  side  of  the  river,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  effiision  of  blood.  This  final  communication  was 
immediately  forwarded  to  Nemesio  Salcedo,  the  cap- 
tain-general of  the  eastern  provincias  intemas,  Cordero 
not  feeling  himself  authorized  to  decide  on  so  serious 
a  matter. 

Each  conunander  was  loath  to  be  the  initiatory 
cause  of  hostiUties,  and  while  Wilkinson  remained  in- 

^  Namely,  the  prevention  of  a  scientific  exploration  np  Red  River  under 
Col  Freeman;  cutting  down  tiie  American  flag  in  the  Caddo  Indian  village; 
the  seizure  of  three  Americans  within  12  miles  of  Natchitoches;  and  the  asy- 
lum afforded  three  fugitive  negro  slaves  at  Nacogdoches.  lb,;  Annals  qfCang., 
1806>18O7,  ap.  918-19. 
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active,  awaitmiz  Salcedo's  densacfn,  Herren  retired 
\fejoxA  the  Sabine.  On  Oetob^*  21st  the  AmeriGan 
general  wrote  to  the  secretarr  of  war.  encI^Dong  a  copy 
of  a  note  received  from  Cordero,  bv  which  all  doabt 
wsm  removed  as  to  the  unyielding  p^tensions  of  the 
Spaniards  to  the  disputed  territorr.  and  announcing 
his  intention  to  advance  to  the  Sabine  on  the  follow- 
ing morning.  He  moreover  stated  that  he  purposed 
proposing  to  the  Spanish  commander  that  they  should 
respectively  withdraw  their  troc^  to  the  point  of 
occupancy  at  the  time  of  the  surrender  of  Louisiana 
to  the  United  States.* 

Accordingly  on  the  24th  the  American  army  took 
up  a  fK/sition  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sabine,  in  front 
of  Herrera's  forces,  which  occupied  the  west  side  of 
the  river,  and  Wilkinson  without  delay  opened  nego- 
tiations. It  has  never  been  clearly  understood  what 
were  the  motives  which  induced  the  Spanish  general 
to  accept,  on  his  own  responsibility,  the  proposal  of 
Wilkinsr^n  that  the  territory  lying  between  the  Arroyo 
Hondo  and  the  Sabine  should  be  regarded  as  neu- 
tral ground  till  the  boundary  question  was  settled.** 
Nevertheless  such  was  the  case.  It  is,  however,  more 
than  probable  that  Wilkinson  so  excited  the  fears  of 
Herrera  by  exaggerated  accounts  of  Burr's  contem- 
plated invasion,  and  by  representing  at  the  same  time 
that  the  movement  could  only  be  suppressed  by  the 
whole  power  of  the  American  army,  that  the  Spanish 
general  was  willing  to  take  the  risk  of  incurring  his 
superior's  displeasure  " 

"  All  the  correspondence  above  referred  to  will  be  fonnd  in  Id,,  1806-1807, 
ap.  915-25. 

'*  According  to  Pike,  writinjg  in  1807  at  San  Antonio,  Herrera  held  a  coun- 
cil of  war,  '  yet,  notwithstanding  the  orders  of  the  viceroy,  the  commandant 
tfoneral,  governor  Cortlero's  and  the  opinion  of  his  officers,  he  had  the  firmness 
(or  temerity)  to  enter  into  the  agreement  with  General  Wilkinson,  which  at 
present  exists  relative  to  our  boundaries  on  that  frontier.'  Expeditions,  270-1. 

*^  Wilkinson  was  well  informed  of  Burr's  designs  against  Mexico.  While 
at  Natch  itoclies  Samuel  Swartwout,  a  secret  envoy  horn  the  latter,  visited 
him  at  the  beginning  of  October  and  placed  in  his  hands  a  letter  in  cipher  from 
Burr.  He  moreover  disclosed  to  him  verbally  full  particulars  of  the  plot. 
An  interpretation  of  the  letter  in  cipher  and  Swartwout's  disclosures  wiu  be 
fouxid  in  AnnaU  qfCwig,,  1800-1807,  ap.  1013-16.     It  was  suspected  later 
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With  regard  to  Wilkinson's  action  in  taking  upon 
himself  the  responsibility  of  making  such  an  agree- 
ment in  face  of  the  instructions  he  had  received  to 
claim  positively  territory  as  far  as  the  Sabine,  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  conjecture  that  he  was  influenced 
by  the  important  disclosures  made  by  Burr's  emissary. 
If  the  whole  of  his  letter  of  October  21st  to  the  secre- 
tary of  war,**  and  a  former  one  alluded  to  in  it,  were 
published,  it  would  probably  be  seen  that  such  were 
the  reasons  which  he  gave  to  the  government  for  his 
meditated  proposal  to  the  Spanish  conmiander. 

Havine  completed  his  arrangements  with  Herrera 
and  Cordero,  Wilkinson  withdrew  his  forces  on  the 
6th  of  November,  and  hastened  to  New  Orleans  to 
make  preparations  to  oppose  Burr.  The  agreement 
entered  into  met  with  the  approval  of  both  govern- 
ments.** 

After  the  conclusion  of  this  bloodless  campaign, 
owing  to  the  diversion  caused  by  the  war  in  Europe, 
and  Spain's  recognition  that  the  flag  protected  the 
cargo,  the  relations  between  the  two  governments 
were  marked  by  an  interval  of  calm.  The  angry 
demonstrations  that  had  lately  occurred  were  not 
without  benefit  to  Texas,  and  by  the  temporary  con- 
centration of  troops  and  the  introduction  of  new  col- 
onists an  unwonted  activity  had  been  awakened,  and  an 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  country  effected. 
The  American  settlers,  moreover,  were  introducing 
some  little  agricultural  energy,  cramped  though  they 
were   by  the   suspicious   apprehensions  which   their 

that  Wilkinson  even  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  large  sum  of  money  from  the 
S^tanish  commander,  on  the  understanding  that  he  would  undertake  to  frus- 
trate Burr's  desifinu.  For  fuller  ptrticularSf  consult  Kennedy* a  Texas^  i.  244; 
Monelte'a  Hist.  Val.  MtMismppi,  li  463-^;  Yoakunis  Hist,  Tex.,  i.  145,  note; 
Martina  Louisiana^  ii.  272-5. 

»Only  an  extract  of  it  is  given  in  Arinnh  o/Cong.,  1806-1807,  924. 

^  RealOrden  He  1 4  de  Mayo  de  1807 ^  in  Mayer* a  Mex.,  MS.,  no.  4;  Preai- 
dtni*a  Meaaaae,  Dec.  2,  1806,  in  Annala  of  Conn.,  1806-1807,  11.  Herrera  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  the  viceroy.  Pikt*a  Exped.,  271. 

*^  Spanish  men-of-war  had  till  then  ravaged  the  commerce  of  the  U.  S. 
to  a  fi;reat  extent,  both  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  West  Indian  seas.  See 
YoahiTfCs  Hut.  Ttx..  i.  127,  133-4. 
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presence   aroused,  and  consequent  oppressiYe  treat- 
ment *• 

An  unforeseen  evil,  however,  arose  out  of  the  late 
compact  The  neutral  territory  quickly  became  the 
asylum  of  a  large  number  of  desperadoes  and  maraud- 
ers, who  organized  themselves  into  a  community  under 
a  system  not  dissimilar  to  that  of  the  old  buccaneer& 
These  land  pirates  preyed  upon  all  who  came  in  their 
way,  the  traders  between  the  Texan  settlements  and 
Natchitoches,  where  horses  and  specie  were  exchanged 
for  merchandise,  being  their  especial  mark.  They 
had  their  rules  and  r^ulations,  their  headquarters, 
and  their  outposta  Their  bravery  and  audacity  were 
unsurpassed,  and  their  fidelity  to  each  other  was  in- 
flexible.*' Traders  were  convoyed  across  the  territory 
of  these  outlaws  by  military  escorts,  which,  however, 
were  frequently  attacked  The  Spanish  authorities 
made  every  efibrt  to  eject  them,  and  twice  the  forces 
of  the  United  States  drove  them  off  and  burned  their 
houses.     But  these  measures  failed  to  suppress  them. 

**  *  The  oppreflsioDB  and  soflpicions  they  labour  under  prevent  their  pro- 
ceeding with  mat  spirit  which  le  necessary  to  give  success  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  country.'  Pikers  Exped.,  ap.,  part  iiL  33. 

'^  Yoakum  relates  a  striking  instance.  Two  of  a  gang  of  13  robbers,  who 
had  attacked  an  escort  and  carried  off  a  large  amount  of  treasure,  were  cap- 
tured by  Lieut  Magee  in  command  of  some  troops  from  Natchitoches.  Ihe 
men  were  immediately  tied  to  trees  and  flogged,  to  make  them  disclose  who 
were  their  associates.  As  this  punishment  fuled  to  elicit  a  word  of  betrayal, 
a  live  coal  of  fire  was  passed  along  their  already  tortured  backs,  but  still  no 
disclosure  could  be  obtained.  Hist.  Tex.,  L  152. 
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In  1810  Manuel  de  Salcedo^  was  made  governor  of 
Texas,  Cordero,  whose  administration  had  been  emi- 
nently beneficial,  having  been  appointed  to  the  more 
populous  province  of  Coahuila.  In  September  of  this 
year  Hidalgo  raised  the  standard  of  independence,  and 
during  the  long  and  bloody  struggle  which  followed, 
Texas,  remote  though  she  was  from  the  more  active 
seats  of  war,  was  made  the  scene  of  deeds  as  horrify- 
ing as  Hidalgo's  massacre  of  his  prisoners,  and  Ca- 
Ueja's  atrocities  at  Guanajuato.  By  January  1811  the 
revolutionary  wave  had  reached  Texas,  and  on  the  2 2d 
of  that  month  Juan  Bautista  Casas,  a  captain  of  the 
militia,  having  seized  the  persons  of  the  governor,  of 
Simon  Herrera — who  was  still  residing  at  San  Anto- 
nio de  Bdjar  as  comandante  of  the  auxiliary  troops — 
and  of  other  officers,  proclaimed  in  favor  of  Hidalgo 

^  Son  of  Nemesio  Salcedo,  the  comandante  general  of  the  internal  prov- 
inces. GonzaleZf  Col.  Doc,  N,  Lcon^  153 

Hist.  N.  Mex.  States,  Vol.  IL    2  (17  ) 
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and  constituted  himself  governor.  But  Casas  soon 
disgusted  many  of  the  revolutionary  party  by  his 
despotic  and  disorderly  administration,  and  the  cura 
Juan  Manuel  Zambrano  formed  the  design  of  restor- 
ing the  old  order  of  things.  Concealing  his  real  in- 
tention, he  hoodwinked  those  of  the  dissatisfied  whom 
he  approached  on  the  matter,  by  giving  them  to 
understand  that  his  only  object  was  to  depose  Casas 
and  correct  the  disorders  of  the  government.  He 
was,  moreover,  favored  in  his  designs  by  the  oppor- 
tune arrival  of  the  unfortunate  Aldama,  who  w4th  a 
large  amount  of  bullion  was  proceeding  to  the  United 
States  as  envoy  of  the  independents,  there  to  solicit 
aid  in  arms  and  men.  Zambrano  cunningly  caused 
the  report  to  be  spread  among  the  lower  orders  that 
Aldama  was  an  emissary  of  Napoleon — a  statement 
the  more  readily  believed  on  account  of  his  uniform 
being  similar  to  that  of  a  French  aide-de-camp.  Noth- 
ing aroused  the  indignation  of  the  common  people  more 
than  the  idea  of  their  being  surrendered  to  the  French. 
By  casting  the  gloomy  shadow  of  that  danger  over  the 
minds  of  his  Indians,  Hidalgo  had  lately  caused  the 
Grito  de  Dolores  to  be  raised  and  rung  through 
the  land;^  and  now  this  wily  priest  used  the  same 
guile  in  Texas  to  advance  the  royalist  cause.  Thus 
the  populace  and  many  in  the  ranks  of  the  revolu- 
tionists in  San  Antonio,  and  many  inside  the  barracks, 
were  unwittingly  on  his  side.  On  the  night  of  March 
Ist,  with  only  five  of  those  compromised  to  support 
him,  Zambrano  sallied  from  his  house  and  raised  the 
signal  cry.  Possession  was  obtained  of  the  barracks 
immediately,  and  before  morning  dawned  Casas  was 
a  prisoner,  and  Aldama  confined  under  guard  in  his 
lodging.  Zambrano  and  his  party  now  proceeded 
witli  caution,  nor  did  they  prematurely  let  their  real 
design  be  known.  A  governing  junta  of  eleven  vot- 
ing in  embers,  with  Zambrano  as  president,  was  elected 

/See  Hidalgo'8  address  to  his  flock  Sept.   16,  1810.  Hist.  Mex.,  iv.  117, 
this  series. 
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by  the  principal  inhabitants  of  San  Antonio  and  the 
vicinity,  and  measures  were  adopted  to  secure  the 
province  without  creating  alarm.  The  Europeans 
who  had  been  imprisoned  by  Casas  were  released; 
his  appointees  were  removed  from  office,  a  force  of 
500  reliable  men  was  placed  in  marching  order  to  be 
ready  for  any  emergency;  and  captains  Jos^  Mufioz 
and  Luis  Galan  were  despatched  as  commissioners 
to  any  royalist  chief  whom  they  might  be  able  to 
approach,  to  solicit  aid.  In  a  short  time  the  viceregal 
government  was  again  firmly  established  in  Texas,^ 
and  Salcedo  was  reinstalled  as  governor.  Aldama 
was  sent  to  Monclova,  in  Coahuila;  there  tried,  con- 
demned to  death,  and  executed. 

An  expedition,  however,  organized  in  the  following 
year  by  a  young  officer  in  the  United  States  army,  in 
conjunction  with  a  Mexican  refugee  named  Bernardo 
Gutierrez  de  Lara,  almost  succeeded  in  annihilating 
the  royalist  power  in  Texas.  This  Gutierrez  had  fol- 
lowed the  occupation  of  a  smith  in  the  city  of  Revilla 
— now  Guerrero — and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion 
possessed  great  wealth,  owning  large  estates  and  other 
property  in  the  neighborhood,  besides  an  important 
commercial  house.  He  attached  himself  ardently  to 
the  independent  cause,  and  being  a  man  of  much  sa- 

facity  and  energy,  had  been  made  lieutenant-colonel 
y  Hidalgo,  whom  he  met  at  the  hacienda  de  Santa 
Maria,  near  Saltillo,  when  that  leader  was  about  to 
start  on  his  ill-starred  journey  to  Monclova.  Gutier- 
rez was,  moreover,  commissioned  as  envoy  to  Wash- 
ington, whither,  in  spite  of  the  disasters  that  shortly 
afterward  befell  the  independent  chiefs,  he  proceeded 
by  land,  performing  a  journey  of  four  months  under 

*  The  account  of  this  revolution  and  counter-revolution  ia  obtained  from 
Chz.  (UMex.,  1812,  iii.  1087-91;  Alaman,  HuU.  Mej.,  iL  96-7,  170-2;  Busta- 
manU,  CucuL  Hist.,  iv.  157-60;  Zerecero,  Rev.  if  ex.,  196.  Moreloa,  in  a  letter 
dated  Yanhuitlan,  Feb.  17,  1813,  and  addressed  to  the  intendente  Ignacio 
Ayala,  mentions  that  he  had  sent  two  commissioners,  David  and  Tavares,  to 
cede  Texas  to  the  U.  S.  about  this  time.  Alaman^  Hist.  Mej.,  iii.  341.  The 
commission,  however,  failed  to  reach  its  destination,  /i.,  343. 
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great  difficulties  and  dangers.  But  his  position  in  the 
United  States  was  rather  that  of  a  fugitive  than  an 
envoy,  and  his  credentials  were  not  recognized  by  the 
government.  Being  a  fervent  patriot,  he  went  to  New 
Orleans,  where  he  began  to  organize  an  expedition  for 
the  invasion  of  Texas,  which  scheme  was  facilitated 
by  his  former  commercial  relations  with  that  city.* 

In  1812  Lieutenant  Augustus  Magee^  was  sta- 
tioned at  Natchitoches,  and  had  been  employed  in 
breaking  up  the  gangs  of  outlaws  on  the  neutral 
ground.  Young  and  romantic,  he  conceived  the  idea 
of  conquering  Texas  by  the  aid  of  the  banditti  whom 
he  had  just  subdued.  These  readily  listened  to  his 
scheme,  and  having  formed  his  plans  and  appointed  a 
place  of  rendezvous,  Magee  proceeded  to  New  Orleans 
to  obtain  supplies  and  volunteers.  Here  he  met  Gu- 
tierrez,® and  eagerly  entered  into  an  arrangement  with 
him  to  unite  their  enterprises.  Magee  nominally 
yielded  the  command  to  Gutierrez,^  recognizing  the 
policy  of  letting  the  Mexican  population  believe  that 
the  expedition  was  under  the  direction  of  one  of  their 
own  countrymen. 

Having  resigned  his  commission  in  the  army,  June 
22,  1812,  Magee  proceeded  to  act.  Gutierrez  went 
in  advance  to  the  place  of  rendezvous,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Sabine,  where  158  men  were  assembled. 
Magee  remained  at  Natchitoches  to  bring  up  reen- 
forcements  of  volunteers.  Gutierrez  presently  crossed 
the  Sabine,  engaged  the  Spanish  forces  on  the  Salitre 
prairie,  and  easily  defeating  them,  pursued  them  to 

^  BimtamanU.,  Cuad.  11  int. ^  i.  329-30;  Filiaola,  Mem,  Hist.  Over.  Tfx.,  i. 
50-1;  Dice.  Univ.  Hist.  Geotj.,  ix.  515;  Mora^  M^j.  y  sua  7?cr.,  iv.  449;  Guerra, 
Itev.  N,  Esp.,  a.  712,  note;  ThrnWs  Pict.  Hist.  Tex.,  548.  This  last  author 
says  that  Gutierrez  made  Natchitochea  liis  home  in  the  U.  S. 

^  Magee  graduated  at  West  Point  Jan.  23,  1809,  and  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  second  lieut  of  artillery.    Yoitkum^s  Hist.  Tex.,  i.  152,  note. 

®Such  is  Brackeuridge's  statement.  HoUey^s  TexiiSy  304.  Yoakum,  i.  153, 
says  that  Gutierrez  went  to  Natchitoches,  wliere  he  met  Magee,  whom  he 
greatly  interested  and  influenced  by  his  accounts  of  Mexico. 

'  ^lexican  writers  regard  Gutierrez  as  the  hispirer  and  promoter  of  the  en- 
terprise, which  is  natural,  as  all  proclamations  were  published  in  his  name, 
and  he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief.  It  was,  however,  essentially  an 
American  enterprise.  See  Niks  Rey.y  iii.  104,  v.  87-8. 
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Nacogdoches,  which  was  abandoned  on  the  approach 
of  the  Americans,  who  took  possession  of  the  towTi 
without  firing  a  shot.  The  Spanish  soldiers  fled  to 
the  Trinidad  station.  This  took  place  August  11, 
1812.®  Magee  kept  sending  reenforcements  to  the 
front,  and  with  their  numbers  increased  to  nearly  500 
men,^  the  Americans  marched  to  Trinidad,  which  was 
evacuated  as  soon  as  they  appeared  in  sight.  Here 
they  remained  till  the  middle  of  October.  Meantime 
Magee  arrived,  and  the  forces,  now  numbering  nearly 
800,  were  organized.  In  this  work  he  was  assisted  by 
Kemper,  Lockett,  Perry,  Ross,  and  Gaines.  Magee 
was  elected  colonel,  though  virtually  commander-in- 
chief;  Kemper  was  chosen  major,  and  the  others  made 
captains. 

Governor  Salcedo  had,  however,  been  making  vig- 
orous preparations  to  repel  the  invaders.  Assisted 
by  Cordero,  who  sent  him  such  troops  as  could  be 
sj>ared  from  Coahuila,  he  joined  his  forces  with  those 
under  Herrera,^^  and  took  up  a  position  at  La  Bahia 
with  1,500  men.  The  Americans  now  continued  their 
march,  directing  their  course  to  that  town.  When  Sal- 
cedo became  aware  of  their  intention  to  attack  him,  he 
marched  out  with  1,400  of  his  men,  whom  he  placed 
in  ambush  at  the  crossing  of  the  Guadalupe  River ; 
but  Magee,  being  informed  of  this  movement,  changed 
his  course,  and  crossing  the  river  at  a  lower  point, 
passed  Salcedo  by  night,  reached  La  Bahla  before  day, 
and  captured  the  place  without  difficulty.  The  mili- 
tary chest  and  a  great  quantity  of  stores  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  victors. 

After  this  disaster  Salcedo  laid  siege  to  La  Bahia, 

^  Called  by  the  Americans  Spanish  Bluff. 

•  *  C<»u  lo8  cuales  * — American  adventurers — *  en  ntimero  de  unos  cnatro- 
cientos  y  cincuenta,  ocupd  &  principioa  de  Agosto  de  1812,  la  villa  de  Nacog- 
<loche8.*  Alaman,  Hist.  Mrj.,  iii.  4w-l.  *Reunid  cerca  de  quinientos  liom- 
bres.'  FUutola,  ut  mip.,  i.  61. 

^•Herrera,  after  having  been  governor  of  N.  Leon  for  15  years,  was  given 
the  comman<l  in  1810  of  a  corps  ol  observation  in  lexas.  In  his  absence 
during  his  governorship  his  brother  Pedro  acted  as  lieut-gov.  Oonzalcz,  Col. 
Doc,  A".  Leon,  153. 
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and  repeatedly  but  ineffectually  assaulted  the  fortifi- 
cations, in  the  last  of  which  attempts  he  lost  200  men. 
During  the  siege  Magee  died,^^  and  the  command  de- 
volved upon  Kemper,  who  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  colonel.  Finding  his  efforts  to  storm  the  place  un- 
availing, Salcedo,  having  suffered  severe  loss  from  the 
deadly  marksmanship  of  the  Americans,  was  compelled 
to  raise  the  siege  about  the  end  of  February,  1813.^* 
The  invaders,  relieved  from  the  extremities  to  which 
they  had  been  reduced  by  a  siege  of  nearly  four  months, 
having  obtained  supplies  and  received  additional  reen- 
forcements,^^  pursued  their  march  toward  San  Antonio. 
Viceroy  Venegas  had  in  the  mean  time  found  means  of 
sending  aid  to  Salcedo,  and  when  the  latter  received 
information  of  the  advance  of  the  Americans,  he  again 
marched  to  meet  them,  in  the  hope  of  surprising  them, 
by  means  of  an  ambuscade.  Taking  up  a  position  with 
a  force  of  about  2,000  men  and  six  pieces  of  artillery,^* 
nine  miles  from  San  Antonio,  he  awaited  the  enemy's 

^^  Yoakum,  on  the  authority  of  a  manuscript  narrative  by  Capt.  McKim,  an 
old  citizen  of  1  exas,  who  joined  Gutierrez  at  the  Sabine  ana  continued  in 
service  during  the  whole  campaign,  relates  the  following  inexplicable  conduct 
of  Magee:  Previous  to  the  last  assault,  a  three  days'  truce  liad  been  agreed 
upon,  during  which  time  Magee  dined  with  Salcedo.  While  in  Salceilo  a 
quarters  a  compact  was  matle  by  the  two  commanders,  by  which  Magee 
agreed  to  deliver  up  the  fort,  the  Americans  to  return  home  without  their 
arms,  but  to  be  supplied  with  provisions  on  their  march  by  Salcedo.  On  his 
return  to  the  fort  Magee  paraded  the  troops,  informed  them  of  what  he  hail 
done,  and  took  their  vote  for  approval.  The  treaty  was  unanimously  voted 
down,  and  Magee  retired  to  his  tent.  Meantime  a  note  arrived  under  a  flag, 
from  Salcedo,  reminding  Magee  of  his  honor,  and  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
tliat  the  fort  was  not  surrendered,  though  the  hour  agreed  upon  was  long 
past.  1  he  letter  was  read  to  the  army  and  the  flag  sent  back  without  reply. 
Salcedo  then  ma<le  a  furious  assault  uix)n  the  place,  but  the  Americans  under 
Kemper,  the  next  in  command,  repulsed  the  assailants  with  severe  loss. 
Magee  died  that  night,  shortly  after  twelve  o'clock,  and  it  was  said  by  his 
own  hand.  Hist.  Ttx.,  i.  164-5.  Col  Hall,  who  knew  Magee  well,  states  that 
there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  all  this.  Btiker'a  7'&c.,  227. 

^-^  Alainau  ^ves  B^eb.  Ist  as  the  date.  iii.  483.  Filisola,  about  the  22d  or 
23d.  Ut  Hup.f  1.  54-5;  and  Yoakum,  March  12th.  UtMip.,  i.  165.  Bustamante 
states  that  Salcedo  lost  more  than  one  fourth  of  his  troops,  while  the  loss  on 
the  part  of  the  besieged  was  only  fourteen.  Cuad.  Hist.,  i.  330. 

^•^  From  Nacogdoches  170  recruits,  25  Cooshattie  Indians  from  the  old  mis- 
sions, and  300  Lipan  and  1  wocookana  Indians,  whom  Capt.  McFarlaud  had 
obtained  as  auxiliaries.  Id.f  165-6. 

'^  Yoakum  says  1,500  regulars  and  1,000  militia,  with  12  cannon.  Id,, 
166.  Kennedy  gives  the  numl)er  1,200.  Tejcan^  i.  279.  Filisola  states  that 
Salcedo  had  nearly  900  men  of  all  arms,  with  six  cannon.  Ut  aup,,  56.  Guerra 
places  the  figure  at  2,000,  jUuit.  Rev.  N.  EiqKf  iL  712,  note. 
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approach  to  the  Salado  creek,  a  confluent  of  the  San 
Antonio  River.  A  ridge  of  high  land  Hes  between 
these  streams,  and  in  the  dense  chaparral  which  cov- 
ered the  side  facing  the  Salado,  Salcedo  concealed 
his  men.  They  were,  however,  soon  discovered  by 
the  American  sharp-shooters,  who  were  sent  along  the 
crest  of  the  ridge,  and  the  invaders  having  already 
crossed  the  Salado,  the  Spanish  general  advanced  to 
give  them  battle  on  the  open  ground  below,  placing 
his  artillery  in  the  centre  of  his  line.  Kemper  imme- 
diately made  his  dispositions  for  the  fight.  A  select 
body  of  riflemen,  under  Lockett,  were  directed  against 
the  enemy's  cannon,  with  orders  to  pick  ofi*  the  artil- 
lerymen ;  Kemper  and  Ross  with  the  remaining  Amer- 
icans occupied  the  right  and  left  wings  respectively. 
The  general  order  was  to  fire  three  rounds,  reload,  and 
then  charge.  The  engagement  which  followed  was  a 
one-sided  aflkir.  The  Spanish  artillerymen  were  shot 
down  before  they  had  inflicted  any  damage,  and  their 
guns  captured.  AH  along  the  line  the  Spanish  troops 
dropped  fast  before  the  unerring  aim  of  the  Americans, 
and  when  the  latter  charged,  they  broke  and  fled. 
The  victors  pursued  with  relentless  eagerness,  killing 
great  numbers.  In  this  battle  the  royalists  lost  nearly 
1,000  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  while  the  casualties 
on  the  side  of  the  invaders  were  insignificant.^^  The 
battle  of  Rosillo,  as  it  has  been  called,  was  fought 
March  29,  1813.'** 

Gutierrez,  who  was  still  nominal  commander,  now 
moved  on  to  San  Antonio,  and  demanded  an  uncon- 
ditional surrender  of  the  city.  Nor  was  there  any 
alternative;  on  April  1st  the  triumphant  army  took 

^  Kennedy  states  that  the  loss  of  the  Spaniards  was  400  killed,  a  greater 
number  wounded,  and  73  taken  prisoners;  that  of  the  victors,  9  killed  and  25 
wounded.  TezcM,  i.  279.  Bustamante  and  Alaman  say  that  few  of  the  Span- 
ish troops  escaped  to  San  Antonio.  Cuad.  hutt.^  i.  330-1;  Hist.  Mej.f  iii.  483. 
These  writers  aei>end  for  their  statement  on  a  manifesto  published  by  Gutier- 
rez in  Monterey,  1827;  Campafias  tie  CaUeja^  178;  Cavo,  Tres  Siylottf  iv.  91. 
(ruerra,  iU  sup.^  asserts  that  out  of  the  2,000  veterans  and  militiamen,  collected 
from  the  provinces  of  C'oahuila,  N.  IjCou,  and  N.  Sautauder,  only  300  escaped. 

^^  Yoakum  calls  it  the  battle  of  Kosalis,  and  states  that  the  locality  cannot 
be  identihcd. 
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quiet  possessioli  of  the  place,  Salcedo  and  Herrera, 
with  their  staff-officers,  yielding  themselves  as  prison- 
ers of  war  on  condition  that  their  lives  should  be 
spared. 

A  provisional  government  was  now  formed,  consist- 
ing of  a  junta  composed  of  thirteen  members  elected 
by  a  popular  vote,  Gutierrez  being  appointed  general- 
issimo and  governor.  ^^  The  first  question  to  be  de- 
cided was  the  disposal  of  the  prisoners,  whose  blood 
was  loudly  clamored  for  in  expiation  of  the  executions 
of  Hidalgo  and  his  companions,  in  whose  capture 
Salcedo  and  Herrera  had  taken  an  active  part.  It 
was  decided  that  they  should  be  tried  by  court-martial, 
and  as  this  was  composed  of  members  bitterly  hostile 
to  the  royalist  chiefs,  the  result  was  certain.  They 
were  all  condemned  to  death.  Nevertheless  the 
horror  and  repugnance  with  which  this  sentence  was 
received  by  the  Americans  rendered  the  open  execu- 
tion of  it  a  hazardous  proceeding.  So  secret  assassi- 
nation was  resorted  to ;  under  pretext  of  sending  them 
to  Matagorda  for  shipment  to  the  United  States,  the 
prisoners,  to  the  number  of  seventeen,  escorted  by 
seventy  Mexicans,  were  marched  out  of  San  Antonio, 
and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  below  the  town  were 
stripped  and  bound  in  the  bed  of  the  stream  and  their 
throats  cut.  This  butchery  took  place  on  the  5th 
of  April.  ^® 

^^  Two  inem1)ers,  Masicot  and  Hale,  were  Americans,  the  remainder 
Mexicans.  Filutola,  ut  sup.^  57. 

*®  The  odium  of  this  atrocity  has  fallen  upon  Gutierrez,  who  endeavored 
to  justify  his  action  in  the  matter  by  explauung  that  a  popular  demonstra- 
tion against  the  prisoners  was  promoted  by  the  intri^es  of  Jos^  i^varez  do 
Toledo — of  whom  more  anon — and  that  they  were  delivered  up  by  the  guard 
in  obedience  to  an  order  of  the  junta,  without  waiting  for  his  instructions, 
and  indeed,  without  his  knowledge.  Bwitamantej  Cuad,  Hist.,  i.  332-3.  The 
American  accounts  are  very  different.  Gutierrez  is  charged  with  having 
secretly  delivered  up  the  captives,  and  with  afterward  defending  his  con- 
duct by  classifying  the  murderous  deed  as  a  just  reprisal  for  the  loss  of 
friends  and  relatives  put  to  death  by  the  royaUists.  Yoakum^  ut  sup.,  i.  1  GO- 
TO. Consult  also  Fooie'a  TexciSy  i.  188;  Canc4;Uula,  Tel,  Mex.,  455-G;  Gon- 
Z'lieZf  Col.  Doc.  N.  LeoUy  259-60,  in  which  last  authority  a  list  of  tlie  victims 
is  found  by  Gonzalez  aniimg  the  papers  of  Alejandro  de  Uro  y  Lozano. 
According  to  this  document  the  date  of  the  massacre  is  April  3(1,  and  the 
number  of  victims  that  given  in  tlie  text,  though  other  less  reliable  authori- 
ties state  that  only  14  were  put  to  death.     Footc,  followed  by  Yoakum,  falls 
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When  the  atrocious  deed  became  known  to  the 
Americans,  all  but  the  most  hardened  of  the  ruffians 
from  the  neutral  ground  were  horrified  and  disgusted. 
They  did  not  relish  fighting  in  behalf  of  a  people  who 
had  no  respect  for  the  usages  of  war,  no  feelings  of 
common  humanity.  Kemper  and  Lockett  abandoned 
the  enterprise  immediately  and  returned  home,  fol- 
lowed soon  afterward  by  Ross.  They  were  accompa- 
nied by  a  considerable  number  of  the  better  class  of 
volunteers.  As  for  Gutierrez,  he  was  arraigned  before 
a  tribunal  and  deposed.  After  the  departure  of  Ross, 
Captain  Perry,  being  highest  in  rank,  took  command. 
The  Americans,  now  greatly  reduced  in  numbers,  were 
unable  to  continue  active  operations,  and  for  a  time 
gave  themselves  up  to  indolence  and  all  kinds  of  dis- 
sipation. From  these  excesses  they  were  suddenly 
aroused  by  news  of  the  approach  of  another  army 
sent  against  them  under  command  of  Colonel  I^rnacio 
Elizondo,  the  renegade  who  had  betrayed  Hidalgo. 

In  this  emergency  Gutierrez,  whose  influence  over 
the  Mexican  insurgents  could  not  be  neglected,  was 
nominally  reinstated  in  his  command.  Elizondo  took 
up  a  jx)sition  on  a  rising  ground  in  sight  of  the  city 
and  near  the  little  river  Alazan.  Contrary  to  the 
instructions  to  wait  which  he  had  received  from  Colo- 
nel Arredondo,  who  was  also  hastening  up  with  the 
intention  of  operating  in  combination  with  Elizondo, 
the  latter  advanced  against  San  Antonio  alone.  His 
force  consisted  of  1,500  men,  besides  a  number  of 
irregular  troops  of  the  country.  Perry,  to  whom  the 
command  was  intrusted,  decided  to  attempt  a  surprise. 
Silently  marching  out  of  the  city  on  the  night  of  the 
19th  of  June,  he  approached  Elizondo's  encampment, 
which  had  been  fortified  by  earthworks,  and  broke  in 
upon  it  just   at  dawn,  while  the  Spaniards  were  at 

into  an  error  in  stating  that  Corclero  was  one  of  those  put  to  death.  Hia 
name  does  not  appear  in  this  li^t,  nor  that  of  Col  Navarro — see  Yocihmif  tU 
Miip.t  169,  note — which  coinprisea  14  names,  10  only  of  which  correspond 
with  names  given  hy  Cionzalez.  The  truth  is,  Cordero  was  in  Coahuila  at 
the  time,  being  governor  of  that  province. 
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matins.  The  pickets  were  surprised,  and  the  works 
mounted  before  the  alarm  was  given  in  the  camp. 
Then,  however,  a  furious  contest  ensued,  in  which  the 
Spaniards  displayed  great  firmness  and  bravery.  But 
the  Americans,  supported  by  700  Mexicans  under  the 
command  of  a  native  named  Menchaca,"  after  an 
obstinate  struggle,  overpowered  them  and  drove  them 
in  flight  from  the  field.  In  this  engagement  a  large 
number  of  Elizondo's  men  fell,  his  army  was  badly 
dispersed,  and  he  escaped  with  but  a  handful  of 
followers.  The  loss  on  the  side  of  the  victors  was 
small, ^  while  the  spoils  in  horses,  mules,  baggage,  and 
munitions  of  war  was  very  great.  After  this  victory 
Gutierrez  was  again  deprived  of  his  command,  doubt- 
less owing  to  the  influence  of  the  American  officers, 
though  he  attributes  his  disgrace  to  the  intrigues  of 
Josd  Alvarez  de  Toledo,^^  who  arrived  at  San  Antonio 
about  this  time,  and  to  whom  Gutierrez  surrendered 
the  command  by  order  of  the  junta. 

Toledo  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo,  of 
Spanish  parents,  and  had  been  a  deputy  from  the 
island  of  that  name  to  the  Spanish  c6rtes  at  Cddiz. 
His  republican  principles,  however,  got  him  into  dis- 
grace, and  he  escaped  to  the  United  States,  where, 
espousing  the  patriot  cause,  he  occupied  himself  in 
promoting  its  interests  in  that  country.  In  July  1813 
he  proceeded  to  San  Antonio,  and  having  been  ap- 
pointed to   the  chief  command,  he   reorganized  the 

'*  Menchaca  was  a  man  of  ^'igor,  bold  and  resolute,  bat  rude  and  unedu- 
cated.    He  ix>3se8sed  great  influence  with  the  natives. 

'^  Bustamante,  with  the  manifesto  of  Gutierrez  before  him,  says  the  royal- 
ists lost  more  than  400  men;  the  revolutionists  22  killed  and  42  wounaed. 
Cwvl.  liist.f  i.  331.  Yoakum,  on  the  authority  of  McKim's  manuscript,  puts 
the  loss  of  the  Americans  at  47  killed,  and  as  many  more  wounded  who  after- 
ward died  of  their  wounds.   Ut  sup.,  i.  172. 

**  Bmtaviante,  ut  sup.,  333-4;  Gaz.  de  Mex.,  1813,  iv.  1145.  Gutierrez 
retired  to  Natchitoches,  and  remained  about  the  neutral  ground  till  1816, 
when  he  went  to  New  Orleans.  Bean  saw  him  at  San  Cdrlos,  Tamaulipas, 
in  1825.  In  1830  he  was  keeping  a  small  saddlery  store  at  his  native  town, 
then  called  Guerrero.  Yoakum^  ut  sttp.,  note.  Thrall  makes  the  unwarrant- 
able statement  that  Gutierrez  captured  Iturbide  when  he  landed  at  Soto  la 
Marina,  and  executetl  him  in  accordance  with  the  decree  of  congress.  Hut, 
Tex.,  548;  consult  JJiat,  Mex.,  iv.  800-10,  this  series. 
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junta  and  restored  some  degree  of  order  to  the  civil 
government.  Meantime  the  American  division  of  the 
republican  army  had  received  considerable  reenforce- 
ment« ;  for  despite  the  unfavorable  impression  caused 
in  the  United  States  by  the  news  of  the  late  barbar- 
ous deed,  the  signal  victories  obtained  over  the  enemy 
did  not  fail  to  attract  adventurers.  Thus  the  num- 
bers of  the  foreign  element  had  been  raised  to  its  pre- 
vious standard,  while  the  ranks  of  the  native  Mexicans 
were  largely  increased.  The  invading  army  was, 
moreover,  amply  supplied  with  weapons,  artillery,  and 
ammunition,  which  had  fallen  into  its  hands.  Thus 
the  prospects  of  the  enterprise  w^ere  cheering.  But 
the  unseen  hand  of  destruction  was  already  raised 
in  the  distance. 

At  the  time  of  Elizondo's  defeat,  Arredondo,  who 
had  been  appointed  by  Calleja,  then  viceroy,  pro- 
visional comandante  general  of  the  eastern  internal 
provinces,^  was  at  Laredo,  whence,  on  receipt  of  the 
news  of  the  late  disaster,  he  issued  orders  to  the  dis- 
comfited commander  to  collect  his  dispersed  troops 
and  await,  his  arrival.  On  July  26th  he  commenced 
his  march  from  Laredo,  and  being  presently  joined  by 
Elizondo  with  about  400  men,  his  army  amounted  to 
a  total  of  1,930  men,  735  of  whom  were  infantry, 
the  rest  cavalry.  He  had  also  eleven  pieces  of  artil- 
lery.^ 

When  intelligence  of  Arredondo's  movements 
reached  San  Antonio,  Toledo,  whose  appointment  as 
conunander-in-chief  was  approved  by  the  American 
officers,  marched  out  with  all  his  forces  to  meet  him. 
His  anuy  numbered  over  3,000  men,  and  was  com- 
posed of  850  Americans,  about  1,700  Mexicans,  and 
600  Indian  allies.^     Moving  along  the  road  to  Laredo, 

^In  1813  the  provincias  intemas  were  again  divided  into  the  eastern  and 
western. 

*^  Arretlondo's  report  to  Calleja,  of  Sept.  13,  1813,  in  Oaz,  de  Mex.,  1813, 
iv.  1 139,  1 148.  YoaKum  gives  the  exaggerated  number  of  4,000  as  the  amount 
of  his  force.  Ut  sup.^  174.  FUisola  adds  to  Arredondo's  numbers  80  artillury- 
meu,  making  a  total  of  2,010.  Mem.  IJist.  Gutr.  Tex.,  67. 

^*I0.;  Oaz.  deMej^.,  1813,  iv.  925,  1144. 
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on  the  18th  of  August,  he  came  upon  the  advance 
troops  of  the  Spanish  army  sliortly  after  crossing  the 
river  Medina,  and  the  engagement  began. 

Now  Arredondo  was  fully  informed  by  his  scouts 
of  the  enemy's  movements,  and  had  leisurely  and  care- 
fully formed  his  plans.  Elizondo  was  sent  with  a  de- 
tachment well  in  advance,  under  orders  not  to  enter 
into  any  serious  engagement,  but  by  simulating  flight, 
lure  the  enemy  within  the  Spanish  lines,  which,  in 
that  case,  would  be  conveniently  drawn  up  to  receive 
him.  He  was  to  keep  Arredondo  promptly  informed 
of  all  that  took  place  in  front.  The  ruse  was  fatally 
successful. 

Toledo's  position  as  commander-in-chief  was  not  an 
enviable  one,  it  would  seeuL  There  appears  to  have 
been  much  jealousy  and  ill  feeling  displayed  toward 
him  on  the  part  of  Menchaca,  whose  influence  with 
the  Mexicans  was  unbounded.  Toledo  was  regarded 
as  a  Spaniard,  and  looked  upon  with  disfavor  by  the 
Mexicans,  who  bore  it  with  ill  grace  to  be  conmianded 
by  a  gachupin.  It  had  been  his  wish  to  wait  for  the 
enemy  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Medina,  the  advantage 
of  which  position  was  obvious ;  but  he  had  been  out- 
ruled  by  both  the  Mexican  and  American  oflScers, 
who,  flushed  with  their  late  victories,  were  eager  for 
the  fray.  There  was  thus  evidently  a  want  of  har- 
mony and  confidence  between  the  general  and  the 
native  portion  of  his  army,  and  perhaps  this  was  the 
cause  of  his  making  a  grievous  mistake  in  forming  his 
line  of  battle.  Placing  the  Mexicans  in  the  centre, 
he  divided  the  Americans,  and  posted  them  on  his 
right  and  left  wings,  under  Perry  and  Taylor. 

When  the  opposing  forces  met,  a  smart  fire  of  mus- 
ketry was  sustained  for  a  brief  time,  and  then  Eli- 
zondo, according  to  instructions,  began  to  retreat, 
sending  an  aid  at  once  to  Arredondo,  informing  him 
of  the  position  of  aflfairs.  The  Spanish  commander 
then  sent  a  reenforcement  with  two  small  pieces  of 
artillery  under  command  of  the  reverend  Lieutenant- 
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colonel  Juan  Manuel  Zambrano,^  who,  however,  re- 
ceived similar  instuctions  to  confine  his  operations  to 
decoying  the  enemy  into  the  net  that  was  being  spread 
for  him.  Arredondo  now  drew  up  his  colunm  in  line 
of  battle. 

The  ground,  thickly  wooded  on  each  side  of  his  line 
of  march,  favored  his  design,  and  his  position  was 
completely  concealed.  His  troops  were  disposed  in 
the  form  of  an  angle,  with  the  open  space  presented 
to  the  enemy,  his  wings  extending  well  in  front  and 
almost  facing  each  other.^ 

When  Zambrano  arrived  on  the  scene  of  action  the 
royalists  rallied,  and  for  a  short  time  the  tide  of  battle 
seemed  arrested.  But  they  soon  gave  way  again  and 
retreated  precipitately,  abandoning  their  guns.  The 
republicans,  now  confident  of  victory,  and  believing 
that  they  had  engaged  the  whole  royalist  force, 
pressed  hurriedly  forward  in  disorderly  pursuit.  In 
vain  Toledo,  rightly  fearful  of  an  ambush,  had  ordered 
a  halt  and  expressed  his  apprehensions  to  Menchaca 
and  the  American  leaders;  his  wiser  judgment  was 
again  overruled. 

As  the  flying  troops  kept  concentrating  theniselves 
toward  the  apex  of  the  ambuscade,  the  impetuous 
pursuers  were  soon  drawn  well  within  the  fan-shaped 
lines  of  the  enemy.  Then  burst  forth  on  right  and 
left  of  them  a  blaze  of  fire,  leaping  from  levelled  nms- 
kets  and  pointed  cannon  which  struck  them  down  by 
scores.  Erelong  most  of  the  Mexicans  were  in  full 
flight,  but  not  before  Menchaca  had  fallen  on  the 

^  It  seem  that  Zambrano  had  this  military  rank  bestowed  upon  him  in 
recognition  of  his  services  in  conducting  the  counter-revolution  at  San  An- 
tonio in  1811. 

**  Yoakum  states  that  Arredondo  threw  up  a  breastwork  in  the  form  of 
the  letter  V,  with  the  apex  in  the  road  and  the  open  end  in  the  direction  of 
San  Antonio,  and  that  this  tlefence  was  concealed  from  view  by  an  artificial 
chaijarral  constructed  of  branches.  Ut  sup.f  174.  No  allusion  to  such  a  pro- 
tection is  nruule  in  Arredondo  s  report  of  the  battle,  nor  any  Spanish  authority 
that  I  have  met  with.  Bustamante,  on  the  contrary,  says  that  the  patriots 
cairie  upon  Arredondo's  troops  with  such  impetuosity  that  they  had  hardly 
time  to  form  in  line.  Cuad,  nist.f  L  34S. 
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field  *^  The  brunt  of  the  battle  was  now  borne  by  the 
Americans  and  their  steadfast  Indian  aUies.  And 
bravely  they  bore  themselves  in  that  death-struggle. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  call  them  outlaws,  cutthroats, 
desperate  adventurers,  and  savages,  but  the  blood  of 
their  respective  races  was  in  them,  and  they  scorned  to 
yield.  For  four  hours  they  maintained  the  unequal 
fight,  and  strived  in  vain  to  turn  the  enemy's  flank. 
When  nearly  all  were  slain,  a  remnant  of  the  obsti- 
nate band  escaped  from  the  field  of  slaughter — when 
their  ammunition  was  spent !  Out  of  the  850  Ameri- 
cans who  entered  that  gorge  of  death,  only  93  effected 
their  escape  to  Natchitoches.^  Among  those  who 
saved  their  lives  were  Perry,  Taylor,  and  Captain 
Bullard,  who  had  acted  as  aid  to  Toledo  during  the 
battle.^  The  loss  on  the  part  of  the  royalists  cannot 
be  accurately  ascertained.  Arredondo,  in  his  returns, 
reports  55  killed,  178  wounded,  2  missing,  and  175 
hurt  by  contusions;  but  considering  the  obstinacy 
with  which  the  Americans  maintained  the  fight  for 
four  hours,  and  their  skill  in  the  use  of  the  rifle,  I 
hesitate  to  accept  these  numbers  as  worthy  of  credit.*^ 
This  defeat  was  a  death-blow  to  the  republican  cause 
in  Texas,  and  it  was  attended  with  all  the  horrors 
ever  observed  by  the  royalists  on  the  occasion  of  a 

^  American  writers  fall  into  many  errors  by  relying  too  implicitly  on  the 
versions  of  their  countrymen  on  Texan  affairs,  without  consulting  Mexican 
authorities.  Young  boldly  states — Hist.  Mex.j  97 — that  Menchaca— -called  by 
him  and  other  American  authors  Manchaco — at  this  crisis  drew  off  his  men 
and  retired,  and  that  afterward,  '  unable  to  bear  the  reproaches  heaped  upon 
him — or  acting  upon  a  concerted  plan — went  over  to  the  Spaniards  with  such 
information  relative  to  the  condition  of  Toledo's  force  as  precluded  the  possi- 
bility of  attempting  to  continue  the  war.*  Now  Arredondo,  in  his  report, 
makes  especial  mention  of  Menchaca  as  one  of  the  dead  found  on  the  battle* 
field.  G'lz.  de  Mex.^  1813,  iv.  1143.  I  call  attention  to  this  error  as  an  illus- 
tration of  others  committed  by  him  and  American  historians  of  Texan  affiurs, 
and  which  are  far  too  numerous  to  be  specially  noticed. 

**  Arredondo  says  that  more  than  1 ,000  corpses  were  counted  on  the  battle- 
field, the  greater  portion  being  Anglo-Americans — 'la  mayor  parte  anglo 
americanoe.'  Ih, 

'^Yoahim,  ut  aun.,  175.  The  authorities  consulted  for  the  description  of 
this  *  battle  of  the  Medina '  are  numerous,  but  more  general  reliance  has  been 
placed  on  Arredondo's  full  report  of  it  to  the  viceroy,  copy  of  which  will  be 
found  in  Oaz.  de  J/er.,  1813,  iv.  1139-51. 

^  Bustamante  says:  '  Este  gefe  perdid  en  muertos  y  heridos  mucha  gente.' 
Cuad.  hist.,  i.  349. 
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Victory  during  the  war  of  independence.  In  the  pur- 
suit every  fugitive  overtaken  was  ruthlessly  sabred  or 
lanced ;  the  captured  were  immediately  shot,^^  and  for 
weeks  an  exterminating  persecution  was  carried  on. 

Toledo,  badly  wounded,  made  his  escape  to  the 
United  States,  where  he  still  endeavored  to  further 
the  patriot  cause,  which  resulted  in  his  being  indicted 
for  attempting  to  inaugurate  another  expedition 
against  Mexico.  Defeated  in  other  attempts  against 
Spain,  he  finally  submitted  to  the  king,  reentered  his 
ser^^ce,  and  was  appointed  ambassador  to  the  court  of 
Naples  by  Ferdinand  VII.^^  It  has  been  charged 
against  Toledo  that  he  had  a  secret  understanding 
with  the  Spanish  minister  at  Washington,  that  the 
removal  of  Gutierrez  was  owing  to  his  intrigues,  and 
that  this  triumph  of  the  royalists  was  achieved  through 
his  perfidy.^  But  Alaman,  with  more  justice,  con- 
siders such  accusations  groundless,  and  believes  that 
Toledo  acted  in  good  faith.^ 

When  victory  had  declared  itself  for  the  royalists, 
Elizondo  was  sent  in  advance  with  200  cavalrymen  to 
occupy  San  Antonio,  whence  many  of  the  families  had 
fled  on  receiving  news  of  the  disaster  to  the  republi- 
can cause.  Arredondo  entered  on  the  following  day, 
and  then  despatched  Elizondo  with  500  men  against 
Nacogdoches,  and  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives.  He 
held  his  way  as  far  as  Trinidad,  whence  he  sent  a  de- 
tachment to  Nacogdoches.  Having  thoroughly  swept 
through  the  country,  capturing  and  shooting  a  large 
number  of  unfortunates,    he  commenced  his  return  to 

*^  Aireilondo,  writing  from  the  field  of  battle  at  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, states  that  about  100  had  been  captured  and  already  shot,  most  of  them 
Americans.  Oaz,  de  Mex.,  tU  sup.,  926. 

**  Alaman f  Nwt.  Af^J.,  iii.  491-2.  Tole<lo,  before  his  defection,  had  been 
an  officer  in  the  Spanish  navv.  Id.,  487. 

**  *  Este  triunfo . . .  fu6  debido  6.  la  perversidad  de  aquel  malvado  * — 
that  is,  Toledo.  BMimarUe,  Cund.  Hisi,,  i.  334.  This  author  evidently  did 
not  regard  Toledo  ^-ith  favor.     See  his  note  on  the  following  page. 

»*  f/ist.  Mij.,  UL  488. 

**  Elizondo,  in  his  report  to  Arredondo,  states  that  he  shot  71  insurgents, 
and  brought  With  him  100  prisoners  and  as  many  women.  Oaz.  de  Mex.^  1813, 
iv.  1162-3.  Bustamante  places  the  number  oi  those  shot  at  74.  Ciuid,  liist.^ 
i.349. 
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San  Antonio,  and  reached  tlie  river  Brazos  about  Sep- 
tember 12th.  But  the  hand  of  retribution  was  raised 
to  strike  him.  The  severity  of  his  executions  and 
the  frequency  of  them  had  so  affected  the  mind  of 
Miguel  Serrano,  a  Heutenant  of  his  troop,  that  lie  lost 
his  reason.  Possessed  of  the  idea  that  Elizondo  in- 
tended to  shoot  him  also,  on  the  arrival  of  the  division 
at  the  Brazos,  he  assailed  him  and  his  cousin,  Isidro 
de  la  Garza,  while  reposing  in  their  tent,  killing  the 
latter  immediately,  and  mortally  wounding  Elizondo. 
Conveyed  in  a  litter,  he  reached  the  river  San  Marcos, 
where  he  died,  and  was  buried  on  its  banks.^ 

Arredondo  remained  for  several  months  at  San 
Antonio,  his  attention  being  principally  directed  to 
the  subjugation  of  hostile  Indians.  In  October,  Colo- 
nel Cayetano  Quintero  was  sent  to  Nacogdoches 
against  the  Lipans,  and  attacking  their  vilhige  of 
more  than  300  lodges,  constructed  of  hides,  routed 
them,  and  captured  most  of  their  household  goods. 
Successful  excursions  against  other  tribes  were  also 
undertaken;  and  Arredondo,  having  appointed  Cris- 
t6bal  Dominguez  governor  of  the  province,  left  there 
about  March  1814,  and  took  up  his  headquarters  at 
Monterey.  For  some  time,  all  the  other  northern 
provinces  having  also  been  pacified,  Texas  remained 
undisturbed  by  revolutionary  attempts.'^ 
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^Ih.;  Soc.  Mex.  Oeog.,  2a  ep.,  ii.  630-1. 

^'Gaz.  de  Afex.,  1814,  v.  27-31,  37-9,  804-6,  814-16,  820-1.  In  order  to 
prevent  other  similar  invasions  of  Texas  by  U.  S.  citizens,  ( Jov.  Clai1)ome  of 
Louisiana  issued  a  proclamation  at  New  Orleans,  March  23,  1814,  prohibiting 
such  illegal  proceedings.  A/.,  871-2.  Filisola  asserts  that  Benito  Armifian 
was  made  governor.  Mem.  Hist.  Guerra  Tej.,  79.  I  have  taken  Alaman  as 
my  authority.  Hist,  Mej.,  iii.  493. 
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After  this  rushing  blow,  the  condition  of  Texas 
was  deplorable.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  had  Hed 
and  taken  refuge  on  the  frontier  of  Louisiana,  Daven- 
port^ and  other  United  States  settlers  had  left  the 
country;  their  crops  were  destroyed,  their  cattle  car- 
ried off,  and  their  houses  burned  The  spirit  of  in- 
surrection was  suppressed  for  years,  and  it  was  only 
by  the  advent  of  a  new  race  that  vitality  was  again 
inspired  into  the  province. 

^besides  those  revolutionists  who  escaped  from  Texas, 
other  refugees  from  different  parts  of  New  Spain 
made  the  United  States  their  home  during  their  exile, 
and  there  tried  to  further  the  independent  cause  by 
collecting  troops  and  arms  for  another  invasion.     Nor 

^  In  the  indnlto  which  was  proclaimed  Oct.  10,  1813,  the  settlers  Daven- 
port, Dortolan,  and  Gerard  were  excepted,  as  aiso  Toledo,  Gutierrez,  and 
others.    The  goTemment  would  rewara  those  who  put  them  to  death.  Oaz, 
dcifcc.,  1813,  iv.  1248. 
*     flur.  K.  HBX.  States,  Vol.  IL   8  (38) 
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was  the  field  of  these  indirect  operations  an  ill-chosen 
one.  A  wide-spread  sympathy  with  the  patriots  in 
Mexico  prevailed  in  the  United  States,  and  but  for 
the  vigilance  of  the  government,  thousands  of  volun- 
teers would  have  accepted  the  invitation  of  these 
refugees.  Even  as  it  was,  there  were  not  wantmg 
numoers  of  bold  men  ready  to  take  all  risks  and  en- 
gage in  the  illegal  enterprise  of  invading  such  a  land 
of  promise.  Conspicuous  among  them  was  Colonel 
Perry,  with  whom  the  reader  is  already  acquainted, 
and  who  published  a  proclamation  in  the  New  Orleans 
papers  in  1815,  to  the  effect  that  an  expedition  was 
m  preparation  to  invade  Texas;  that  1,000  men  were 
ready  to  engage  in  the  enterprise,  and  setting  forth 
the  worthiness  of  the  cause,  and  the  honor  and  profit 
that  would  attach  to  those  who  would  fight  for  the 
Mexican  patriots.  Of  this  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment appears  to  have  taken  notice,  and  September 
1st  of  the  same  year  President  Madison  issued  a 
proclamation  prohibiting  such  unlawful  enterprisea* 
Although  any  important  undertaking  was  prevented 
by  the  watehfulness  of  the  authorities,  Perry  escaped 
their  vigilance,  and  late  in  the  autumn  made  his  way 
beyond  the  Sabine  with  a  small  party  which  formed  a 
nucleus. 

At  this  time  Josd  Manuel  de  Hererra,  who  had 
been  appointed  minister  to  the  United  States  by 
Morelos,  was  residing  in  New  Orleans,  and  in  con- 
junction with  other  partisans  of  the  revolutionists, 
conceived  the  idea  of  preying  upon  the  commerce 
of  Spain  by  a  questionable  system  of  privateering. 
Aware  of  the  suitability  of  Gralveston  harbor  for  his 
purpose,  and  recognizing  the  advantages  it  offered  as 
a  rendezvous  for  future  expeditions  in  aid  of  the  inde- 
pendent cause,  he  sailed  thither  September  1,  1816, 

'  Niles'  Beg.f  viii.  436;  ix.  33-4.  Daring  the  same  year  also  Toledo,  Julius 
Cfesar  Aniazoni,  Vincent  Gamblei  John  Robinson,  Romain  Very,  Pierre  Sa;me- 
8on,  and  Bernard  Bourdin  were  indicted  in  the  U.  8.  district  court  of  Loui- 
siana for  attempting  to  violate  the  neutrality  of  the  Union.  Amer,  State 
Papers,  xi  307. 
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with  Luis  de  Aury,*  whom  he  appointed  commodore 
of  the  fleet  of  the  republic  of  Mexico.  At  a  meeting 
held  at  Galveston,  September  12,  1816,  Herrera,  by 
virtue  of  his  office  as  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the 
republic  of  Mexico  to  the  Umted  States,  formed  a 
government  Commodore  Aury  was  made  civil  and 
military  governor  of  the  province  of  Texas  and  the 
new  establishment,  and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  Mexican  republic;  the  several  branches  of  public 
administration  were  arranged ;  Gralveston  was  declared 
the  established  port  of  the  republic,  and  the  flag 
hoisted;  and  on  the  16th  Herrera  appointed  the 
necessary  authorities,  and  established  a  treasury.  By 
October  the  20th  their  system  of  government  was 
completed,  Aury  being  authorized  to  form  regulations 
for  the  navy,  as  well  as  to  move  the  new  establish- 
ment and  his  seat  of  government  to  Matagorda,  or 
any  other  more  suitable  place,  in  case  of  necessity.  A 
court  of  admiralty,  moreover,  was  formed,  which  adju- 
dicated in  the  matter  of  captured  vessels. 

The  royalists  in  Texas  were  in  no  position  to  oppose 
the  proceedings  of  Aury ;  there  were  not  more  than 
200  men  stationed  in  the  different  posts  throughout 
the  province,  and  the  insular  situation  of  the  invaders 
rendered  them  unassailable.  Perry  soon  joined  with 
nearly  100  recruits,  and  other  reenforcements  arriving, 
the  community  before  long  numbered  400  men.  The 
privateers,  sent  out  to  cruise  in  the  gulf,  inflicted  great 
havoc  upon  Spanish  commerce,  and  as  the  prizes  were 
generally  richly  laden,  the  adventurers  wanted  for 
nothing.  General  Bernardo  Gutierrez,  being  stationed 
as  their  agent  at  Natchitoches  and  liberally  supplied 
with  money,  rendered  valuable  aid. 

Among  the  followers  of  Aury  were  many  of  the  old 

•Amy  entered  the  service  of  the  republic  of  New  Granada  as  lieut  of  the 
navy  in  May  1815,  and  was  appointed  commandant  general  of  the  naval 
forces  stationed  at  Cartegena,  Aug.  10th  of  the  same  year.  During  the  siege 
and  blockade  of  that  pUwe  he  rendered  signal  services  by  saving  the  lives  of 
nearly  3,000  persons,  and  a  portion  of  the  naval  force,  by  breaking  through 
the  roysdist  squadron,  Dec  6,  1815. 
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Barratarian  freebooters,  who  were  not  always  particu- 
lar as  to  the  nationality  of  the  vessels  they  attacked. 
Moreover,  no  few  Spanish  slavers  were  captured,  and 
though  the  introduction  of  slaves  into  the  United 
States  was  illegal,  it  was  effected  by  aid  of  the  Barra- 
tarians — so  well  acquainted  with  the  oi;tlets  of  the 
Mississippi — and  the  cooperation  of  citizens  in  Louisi- 
ana,* who  would  repair  to  Gralveston  and  select  and 
purchase  their  lots  of  human  merchandise,  which  were 
punctually  delivered  Many  of  the  privateers  which 
swept  the  gulf  during  this  period,  and  brought  their 
prizes  to  Gralveston,  were  owned  by  United  States 
citizens. 

In  November,  Javier  Mina*^  arrived  with  over  200 
men  and  supplies  of  ammunition  in  three  vessels,  which 
increased  the  fleet  to  over  a  dozen  sail.  The  advent 
of  this  unfortunate  leader  was  attended  with  disastrous 
results  to  Aury's  undertaking,  and  the  shadow  of  his 
ill-starred  fate  fell  on  many  of  the  adventurers  at  Gral- 
veston. But  it  is  invidious  to  weigh  his  destiny  with 
those  of  others.  Had  the  chiefs  at  Galveston  been  in 
accord  with  him,  his  enterprise  might  have  succeeded. 
But  jealousy  broke  out  among  them.  Perry,  bold 
and  headstrong,  dazzled  by  the  greatness  of  Mina's 
undertaking,  was  ready  to  join  him  in  the  invasion  of 
Mexico,  while  Aury,  who  had  raised  his  force  for  the 
conquest  of  Texas,  would  not  yield  hearty  cooperation. 
The  disagreement  between  Aury  and  Perry  daily  in- 
creased, till  at  last  the  latter,  disclaiming  the  authority 
of  the  former,  wished  to  place  himself  and  his  company 
of  100  men  under  Mina.  Bloodshed  was  threatened ; 
but  as  Perry's  men  stood  firmly  by  him,  Aury  deemed 
it  prudent  to  yield. 

Four  months  were  passed  in  organizing  aoid  drilling 

"^  Beverly  Clew,  the  collector  at  New  OrleanSi  writes  to  the  secretaiy  of 
state,  Aug.  1,  1817:  'I  deem  it  my  duty  to  state  that  the  most  shameful 
violations  of  the  slave  act,  as  well  as  our  revenue  laws,  continue  to  be  prac- 
tised with  impunity,  by  a  motley  mixture  of  freebooters  and  smugglers,  at 
Galveston,  under  the  Mexican  flag.'  Id,^  347.     See  also  pp.  852,  3Sf-5,  377. 

^For  particulars  of  Gen.  Minas  career,  consult  Hist,  Mex,^  iv.^659  et  seq., 
this  series. 
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the  troops,  and  then,  some  correspondence  having  been 
intercepted  on  board  a  Spanish  vessel  from  Tampico, 
Mina  decided,  from  the  information  thereby  obtained, 
to  make  a  descent  upon  Soto  la  Marina.  Having 
burned  down  what  buildings  they  had  erected,  they 
weighed  anchor  April  6,  1817.*  When  they  arrived 
at  Soto  la  Marina,  Aury,  chagrined  at  the  position 
which  had  been  imposed  upon  him,  having  landed 
Mina's  force,  detached  himself  from  the  expedition  and 
again  turned  his  prows  toward  Texas/ 

Soto  la  Marina  fell  into  Mina's  hands  without  op- 
position. His  future  operations  down  to  the  time  of 
his  capture  and  execution  at  Los  Remedios  have  been 
fully  narrated  in  another  volume,®  and  as  those  events 
are  not  connected  with  the  history  of  Texas  I  shall 
not  repeat  them.  It  may  be  interesting  to  the  reader, 
however,  to  know  the  fate  of  Perry. 

When  Mina  had  made  every  preparation  to  march 
into  the  interior.  Perry,  convinced  of  the  rashness  of 
making  the  attempt  with  a  force  amounting  to  only 
300  men,  also  abandoned  the  foredoomed  leader,  and 
with  his  usual  recklessness  determined  to  force  his 
way  back  to  the  United  States  by  land.  With  Major 
Grordon,  and  about  fifty  others  of  his  company  whom 
he  induced  to  join  him,  he  commenced  his  dangerous 
march,  and,  incredible  though  it  seems,  reached  La 
Bahfa  in  Texas.  Though  his  force  was  reduced  to 
forty  in  nimiber,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  demand  the 
surrender  of  the  place.  The  appearance,  however,  of 
a  squadron  of  more  than  100  cavalrymen,  sent  in  pur- 
suit of  him,  compelled  him  to  retire  in  the  direction 
of  Nacogdochea     Being  overtaken  by  the  enemy,  he 

*  In  a  memorial  addressed  to  the  president  of  the  United  States  by  Vicente 
Paxos,  relating  to  Anry's  operations,  this  is  the  date  given.  Amer.  Stale Pajtan, 
ziL  409.  other  authors  give  March  27th,  but  Pazos'  date  is  in  every  proba- 
bility correct.     ConsultZamoeoM,  ^M<.  ife;.,  z.  265,  note. 

'For  this  account  of  Mina's  arrival  at  Galveston,  the  tUssensions  of  the 
chiefs,  and  other  particulars,  consult  Alaman^  Hist,  M6J.,  iv.  553  et  seq.; 
Robinaon^a  Mex,  Rev.,  i.  121-5;  Oonzalez,  Col.  Doc,  N.  Leon,  353-5;  Kenneilya 
Tex.,  L  292-3;  ToakunCa  HiaL  Tex.,  L  182-5;  Ama:  State  Papers,  xi  346. 
zii.  406. 

*  HiaL  JffiB.,  IT.,  ch.  zzviiL,  this  series. 
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took  up  a  position  at  nightfall  in  a  wood  called  El 
Perdido,  and  when  summoned  to  surrender,  declared 
that  he  and  those  with  him  would  all  die  first.  At 
dawn  an  attack  was  made.  Though  surrounded  on 
all  sides,  the  dauntless  band  twice  repulsed  the  enemy 
and  fought  its  way  to  a  rising  ground  on  the  bankis 
of  a  stream.  And  here,  when  their  ammunition  was 
exhausted,  they  fell.  Perry  blowing  out  his  brains 
with  a  pistol  at  the  end  of  the  fight,®  rather  than  sur- 
render to  the  foe. 

When  Aury  reached  the  Texan  coast,  he  put  into 
Matagorda  Bay,  and  throwing  up  wooden  buildings  on 
an  islet  lying  between  the  isla  de  la  Culebra  and  the 
isla  del  Bergantin,  appears  to  have  remained  there 
about  two  months.  During  this  period  he  probably 
sent  out  cruisers,  which  from  time  to  time  brought  in 
prizes.  ^^  In  July,  however,  he  received  news  of  the 
undertaking  directed  by  General  McGregor  against 
the  Floridas,^^  and  decided  to  cooperate  with  him. 
Accordingly,  having  destroyed  seven  of  his  vessels,^^  he 
returned  to  Galveston,  which  port  he  reached  about 
the  middle  of  July.     On  the  21st  of  the  same  month 

*  This  account  is  taken  from  the  report  of  the  encounter  to  the  viceroy 
Apodaca,  by  Antonio  Martinez,  in  command  of  the  Spanish  troops.  Martinejs 
states  that  after  the  fight  was  over,  26  men  lay  dead  on  the  field,  12  were 
mortally  wounded,  and  2  were  unhurt.  Ihese  last  were  shot.  He  enumer- 
ates the  weapons  taken,  consisting  of  27  muskets,  4  escopetas,  12  bayonets, 
1  pistol,  4  sabres;  also  11  cartridge-boxes;  but  he  makes  no  mention  of  any 
ammunition.  As  he  remarks  that  all  the  wounded  were  'atravesados  de 
lanza,'  it  would  seem  that  Perry's  men  were  nearly  all  killed  by  the  lance 
after  their  ammunition  had  failed.  Gaz.  de  Mex.,  1817,  viii.  787-9.  Linn's 
account  of  the  death  of  Perry  is  incorrect;  I  regard  the  report  of  the  Spanish 
commander  as  conclusive. 

*®  Antonio  Martinez,  who  had  succeeded  Dominguez  as  governor  of  Texas, 
on  the  report  of  Aury*s  arrival,  sent  out  a  corps  of  ou^ervation,  and  13 
vessels  were  counted  anchored  in  the  bay.  Id.,  1817,  viii.  987-S. 

^^  Amer,  State  Papers,  xii.  409.  Sir  Gregor  McGregor  was  a  general  of 
brigade  in  the  service  of  the  revolted  provinces  of  New  Grenada  and  Vene- 
zuela. On  March  31,  1817,  he  received  his  commission  to  undertake  the 
conquest  of  the  Floridas.  Copy  of  translation  will  be  found  in  Id.,  xiL 
421-2. 

^^  Doubtless  his  useless  prizes.  Juan  de  Castafleda,  who  had  been  sent 
with  30  men  to  examine  the  destroyed  craft,  reported  July  21st  that  all  were 
utterly  demolished  except  two  which  were  dismasted  and  full  of  water.  One 
of  these  was  loa<led  with  cotton  and  dye-woo<l,  and  the  other  with  material 
of  war.     See  the  report  in  Oaz^  de  Mex,,  1817,  viiL  987-9. 
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he  addressed  a  note  to  Manuel  Herrera — who  had 
long  before  retiuned  to  New  Orleans — in  which  he 
stated  that  to  make  a  diversion  for  the  benefit  of  the 
cause  they  were  supporting,  he  had  determined  to 
abandon  the  estabUshment  at  Galveston,  and  that  he 
should  take  with  him  the  judge  of  the  admiralty 
court,  the  administrator  of  tie  customs,  and  all  con- 
stituted authorities.  He  moreover  notified  him  that 
all  proceedings  after  July  31st  were  to  be  considered 
as  having  taken  place  without  his  consent  and  con- 
trary to  his  will,  and  that  therefore  every  transac- 
tion not  signed  by  Pedro  Rousselin,  the  collector,  who 
would  accompany  him,  was  to  be  held  as  illegal.^' 
Aury  adds  that  he  would  have  left  a  Ueutenant-gov- 
emor  and  a  deputy  collector,  but  he  feared  that  they 
would  not  have  force  sufficient  to  maintain  order  or 
prevent  the  commission  of  acts  in  violation  of  the  law 
of  nations.^*  A  few  days  after,  he  spread  his  sails, 
bound  for  the  Floridas.^  He  had  found  the  island 
occupied  by  Lafitte,  the  Pirate  of  the  Gulf. 

Jean  Lafitte,  the  eldest  of  three  brothers,  is  reputed 
to  have  been  born  in  Bordeaux,  France,  about  1780. 
So  varied  and  contradictory  are  the  accounts  given  of 
his  early  hfe  that  no  credence  can  be  attached  to  anv 
of  them.  It  is  not  until  the  smugglers,  or  pirates,  if 
such  you  choose  to  call  them,  had.  well  established 
themselves  on  the  island  of  Barrataria  that  his  career 
is  known  with  any  certainty.  This  island,  formerly 
called  Grand  Terre,^^  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  a 
lake  about  sixty  miles  west  of  the  delta  of  the  Missis- 

"  He  addressed  a  note  of  the  same  tenor,  July  2Sth,  to  Beverly  Clew, 
collector  of  customs  at  New  Orleans;  and  a  duplicate  of  it  on  the  3lBt,  dated 
at  sea,  Amer.  Stale  PaperSf  xi.  355. 

**  See  copy  of  letter  in  Id.,  xii.  423-4. 

^  After  serving  the  cause  of  the  patriots  for  some  years,  Aury  returned  to 
New  Orleans,  and  being  a  man  of  fine  appearance,  married  a  rich  widow,  from 
whom,  however,  he  was  separated  some  time  afterward.  As  late  as  1845  he 
was  residing  at  Habana.  Yoakum*8  Hist.  Tex,,  i.  194;  United  Service  Journal, 
1852. 

^*  It  received  the  name  Barrataria,  derived  from  barat,  an  old  French  word,, 
from  which  also  is  derived  barratry. 
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sippL  About  the  year  1810  it  became  the  rendezvous 
of  smugglers,  freebooters,  and  desperadoes  of  different 
nationalities,  who  found  an  easy  disposal  of  their  ill- 
gotten  goods  at  New  Orleans.  Among  these  Lafitte 
soon  became  preeminent,  by  reason  of  his  superior  tal- 
ent in  conducting  their  nefarious  enterprises,  and  his 
power  over  the  other  chieftans  became  almost  absolute. 
Governor  Claiborne,  in  view  of  the  demoralizing  effect 
which  the  traffic  had  upon  the  commercial  community 
at  New  Orleans — for  many  large  houses  were  in  col- 
lusion with  them — issued,  in  March  1813,  a  proclama- 
tion ordering  them  to  disperse.  This  had  no  effect, 
so  he  placed  a  reward  of  500  dollars  on  the  head  of 
Lafitte,  which  the  latter  treated  with  such  contempt 
as  to  offer  thirty  times  the  amount  for  the  governor's 
head  Claiborne  then  tried  force,  and  again  was  un- 
successful Lafitte  surrounded  the  troops  sent  against 
him — and  dismissed  them,  loaded  with  presentsi 

This  state  of  affairs  being  reported  to  President 
Madison,  Commodore  Patterson  of  the  United  States 
navy  was  ordered  to  destroy  this  homets'-nest,  and 
in  June  1814  he  arrived  before  Barrataria  with  gun- 
boats and  the  schooner  Caroline.  The  pirates,  in 
seven  fine  armed  cruisers  and  a  felucca,  manned  by 
nearly  1,000  men,  at  first  made  a  show  of  resistance, 
but  finally  abandoning  their  vessels,  made  for  the 
land  and  dispersed  amonff  the  swamps.  Patterson 
took  the  surrendered  vessels  and  all  the  spoils  of  Bar- 
rataria to  New  Orleans. 

This  broke  the  backbone  of  the  community,  whose 
leading  spirit  was  the  Pirate  of  the  Gulf.  But  he  was 
still  at  large,  and  as  the  outlying  cruisers  kept  return- 
ing, business  was  still  carried  on  secretly.  When  the 
British  approached  New  Orleans,  in  the  autumn  of 
this  year,  overtures  were  made  to  Lafitte,  with  most 
tempting  offers  of  rank  in  the  British  navy  and  a  large 
sum  of  money,  if  he  would  join  the  service.  Lafitte 
asked  for  time  to  consider,  which  was  granted,  and  he 
sent  without  delay  the  written  proposals  which  he  had 
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received  to  Gk)vemor  Claiborne,  with  an  pffer  of  his 
services  to  the  United  States,  on  condition  that  he 
and  his  followers  should  be  no  further  molested.  His 
offer  was  accepted ;  and  at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans, 
he  and  his  men  did  such  ^ood  service,  that  a  pardon 
was  granted  them  by  President  Madison/^ 

Little  is  known  of  Lafitte's  movements  during  the 
next  two  years.  Precluded  from  carrying  on  depre- 
dations with  his  headquarters  on  United  States  terri- 
tory, he  seems  to  have  cruised  about  the  gulf,  and 
endeavored,  though  unsuccessfully,  to  establish  him- 
self at  Port  au  Prince.^  A  few  days,  however,  after 
the  departure  of  Aury  from  Galveston  for  Soto  la 
Marina,  Lafitte  appeared  at  the  island  with  his  pri- 
vateers. The  number  of  his  followers  was  then  about 
forty,  and  on  the  15th  of  April,  1817,  these  freebooters 
proceeded  to  establish  a  government,  with  the  object 
of  "  capturing  Spanish  property  under  what  they  called 
the  Mexican  flag,  but  without  an  idea  of  aiding  the 
revolution  in  Mexico,  or  that  of  any  of  the  Spanish 
revolted  colonies."^*  It  seemed  good,  however,  to 
imitate  the  policy  of  Aury  in  order  that  their  lawless 
captures  might  be  introduced  into  Louisiana  with  less 
trouble.  Accordingly  the  captains  of  the  cruisers  met 
and  elected  the  different  members  of  their  government. 
Louis  Derieux  was  made  governor  and  military  com- 
mandant; A.  Pironneau,  adjutant  commandant;  J. 
Ducoing,  judge  of  the  admiralty ;  Pedro  Rousselin,*^ 
collector  of  customs;  Raymon  Espagnol,  secretary 
of  the  treasury  and  notary  public ;  and  Jean  Jannet, 
marine  commandant.  That  no  formality  might  be 
wanting,  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Mexican  republic 
was  taken.     The  governor  was  first  sworn  by  Luis 

"  Dated  Feb.  6, 1816.  Consult  Toakum^s  HiaL  Tex,,  i.  186-90;  Bab6  Mar- 
hom,  Hvft,  Lom8,,  382-4,  Eng.  ed.;  Kennedy's  Tex,,  i.  288-9;  Oayarri,  Hist. 
LoHvi.,  Am.  Dom.,  289-90, 3&-6,  312-16,  356-7,  411,  504;  Democratic  Review, 
vi.  34. 

^Amer.  Stale  Papers,  xi.  361. 

^•Haymon  Espagnol's  testimony,  in  Id.,  xi.  359. 

*  Rousselin  waa  Aury's  collector,  and  had  been  left  by  him  with  an  advice 
boat  to  report  arrivaLi  of  privateers  to  hiui. 
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Ituriibarrfa,  and  the  others  then  took  the  oath  to  the 
govemor.^^  On  the  20th  of  the  same  month,  other 
craft  having  arrived,  the  captains  and  owners  of  them, 
to  the  number  of  seventeen,  werie  convened  on  board 
the  schooner  Jupiter.  The  appointments  were  con- 
firmed, and  regulations  made  concerning  the  disposal 
of  the  duties  that  should  accrue  from  prizes.  The 
proceedings  were  drawn  up  and  signed  by  those  pres- 
ent before  the  secretary  pro  tem,  Lafon. 

Under  the  auspices  of  this  worthy  administration, 
Galveston  soon  became  the  asylum  of  refugees  from 
justice  and  desperadoes  of  every  nationality  and  dye. 
^y  the  end  of  the  year,  Lafitte's  followers  numbered 
nearly  1,000  men,  and  their  depredations  in  the  gulf 
were  carried  on  to  such  an  extent  that  Spanish  com- 
merce was  almost  swept  from  that  sea.  But  this  was 
not  all ;  the  vessels  of  other  nations  became  the  prey 
of  these  pirates.  The  United  States  government 
would  have  broken  up  the  nest  but  for  the  opposition 
of  the  Spanish  minister  Onis.  The  boundary  question 
had  not  yet  been  settled,  and  it  was  feared  that  if  the 
government  at  Washington  dispersed  the  buccaneers 
from  Galveston  by  armed  force,  it  would  retain  pos- 
session of  the  island.^  Thus  for  years  the  Pirate  of 
the  Gulf  remained  unmolested.  On  the  site  where  the 
city  of  Galveston  now  stands  he  erected  a  fort,  and 
built  himself  a  house,  around  which  numerous  other 
edifices  soon  sprung  up,  forming  a  busy  settlement, 
which  he  named  Campeachy.  On  the  9th  of  October, 
1819,  Galveston  was  declared  a  port  of  entry  of  the 
republic  of  Texas,  which  had  lately  been  proclaimed 
by  the  leaders  of  another  expedition  into  the  country, 
and  Lafitte  was  made  governor  of  the  place.  Shortly 
afterward  one  of  his  followers,  named  Brown,  robbed 
an  American  vessel  near  the  Sabine,  and  being  pur- 

**  Id.f  xi.  358-9,  386-7.  It  will  be  noticed  that  Lafitte  *s  name  does  not 
appear.  But  there  is  evidence  that  he  was  present.  Constdt  Id.^  xi.  349. 
He  probably  did  not  choose,  from  policy,  to  nave  his  name  used.  This  is 
YoaKum's  opinion. 

^See  the  obiections  raised  by  Onis,  Dec.  6,  1817,  when  informed  of  meas- 
ures taken  by  uie  president  to  suppress  these  marauders.  Id,,  xii.  11. 
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sued  by  the  United  States  schooner  Lynx,  Captain 
Madison,  he  abandoned  his  boats  and  escaped  with 
the  crews  to  land.  The  Lyinx  sailed  to  Galveston,  and 
Lafitte  summarily  hanged  Brown.  Madison  was 
satisfied  with  this  prompt  measure,  and  with  the  dis- 
position shown  by  Lafitte  to  bring  the  other  culprits 
to  justice.**  But  in  the  following  year  another  Amer- 
ican vessel  was  taken  by  one  of  Lafitte  s  cruisers  and 
scuttled  in  Matagorda  Bay.  The  government  at 
Washington  sent  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the 
case,  and  the  report  being  unfavorable  to  Lafitte,  the 
Enterprise,  Lieutenant  Kearney,  was  sent  early  in 
1821  to  break  up  the  Galveston  establishment. 
Kearney  visited  the  freebooter  in  his  home,  where  he 
was  hospitably  entertained.  Lafitte,  aware  of  the  in- 
flexible determination  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, proceeded  to  obey  its  orders.  He  destroyed 
his  fortifications,  paid  off  and  disbanded  his  men,  and 
on  board  his  favorite  vessel,  the  Pride,  sailed  away 
forever  from  the  shores  of  Texas.^ 

^See  the  correspondenoe  on  this  matter  between  Capt.  Madison  and 
Lafitte,  in  Niles*  Heg.,  xvii.  395-6;  also  A  Day  unih  Lafitte^  in  Democratic 
Review,  vi  40. 

^  Lafitte  persistently  maintained  that  he  only  made  war  on  Spanish  ves- 
sels. Accoraing  to  an  account  given  by  an  officer  of  the  Entetyrise,  who 
accompanied  Kearney  on  a  visit  to  Lafitte,  the  freebooter  gave  at  table  the 
foUowing  sketch  of  his  life  as  a  pirate,  and  the  cause  of  his  adopting  this 
career:  he  stated  that  18  years  before  he  had  been  a  merchant  at  Santo 
Domingo,  and  that  having  become  rich,  he  woimd  up  his  afifairs,  sold  his 
property,  bought  a  ship,  and  freighted  her  with  a  valuable  cargo,  including  a 
large  amount  of  specie.  Having  set  sail  for  Europe  with  his  wife  on  board, 
he  was  captured,  when  a  week  at  sea,  by  a  Spanish  man-of-war,  and  robbed 
of  everythmg  he  possessed.  The  Spanish  captain  had  the  inhumanity  to  set 
him  and  the  crew  ashore  on  a  barren  sand  key,  with  provisions  for  a  few  days 
only.  They  were  taken  off  by  an  American  schooner  and  landed  at  New 
Orleans,  where  his  wife  died  in  a  few  da^s  from  fever,  contracted  by  hardship 
and  exposure.  Lafitte,  in  desperation,  joining  some  daring  fellows,  and  hav- 
ing purchased  a  schooner,  declared  eternal  vengeance  against  Spain.  '  For 
fifteen  years,*  he  said,  '  I  have  carried  on  a  war  against  Spain.  So  long  as  I 
live  I  am  at  war  with  Spain,  but  no  other  nation.  I  am  at  peace  with  ail  the 
world  except  Spain.  Although  they  call  me  a  pirate,  I  am  not  guilty  of 
attacking  any  vessel  of  the  Enslish  or  French.'  A/.,  42.  The  same  writer 
describes  Lafitte  '  as  a  stout,  rather  gentlemanly  personage,  some  five  feet  ten 
inches  in  height,  dressed  very  simply  in  a  foragine  cap  and  blue  frock  of  a 
most  villanous  fit;  his  complexion,  like  most  Creoles,  olive;  his  countenance 
full,  mild,  and  rather  impressive,  but  for  a  small  black  eye,  which  now  and 
then,  as  he  grew  animated  in  conversation,  would  flash  in  a  way  which  im- 
pressed me  with  a  notion  that  '*  II  Capitano  "  might  be,  when  roused,  a  very 
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After  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  a  number  of  French 
officerH  who  had  followed  his  fortunes  retired  to  the 
United  States,  where  they  were  kindly  received.  On 
the  8d  of  March,  1817,  congress  bestowed  on  these 
refugees  a  grant  of  92,000  acres  of  choice  land  in  Ala- 
luinia,  on  the  condition  that  the  settlers  should  intro- 
duce the  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  olive.  The  terms 
of  the  grant  were  so  favorable*^  as  to  make  it  equiva- 
lent to  a  gift.  Nevertheless,  the  colonists  being  mili- 
tary men  failed  of  success,  and  most  of  them  sold 
tlioir  jK^rtion  of  land  for  a  mere  trifle.  Thus  the  gen- 
onnis  intention  of  the  United  States  congress  to  ben- 
ofit  a  numlwr  of  unfortimate  persons  and  promote 
Uioir  welfare  resulted  in  the  enriching  of  a  few  spec- 
ulators.^ Some  of  the  grantees  attributed  their  failure 
to  the  olimato,  and  sought  for  more  genial  localities. 
Among  tlioso  wore  generals  Lallemand  and  Rigault, 
who  lH>lieved  tliat  they  would  find  in  Texas  all  the 
nH|uirtnuonts  for  tlie  establishment  of  a  successful 
i\>lony.  Having  addressed  to  the  court  of  Spain  a 
luUo  dei^ariuir  their  intention,  and  having  received  no 
n>plv  to  thour  oi^mmunication,  which  could  onlv  be 
r^^nltxl  as  iu^ix^rtinent,  they  proceeded  to  cany  out 
their  do5idg!\. 

Aiwnlingly.  in  Marvh  ISIS.  Lallemand.  leaving  a 
youngv^r  brv^thor.  IVmiuique.  at  New  Orleans  to  for- 
warvl  :>upplio5s  sailovl  with   120  settlers^  and  having 


*  IVr  jvbi  w:w  ;i^,vi  io  ti>»&  A3  ^  >(r  Axv.  pay%]^H«  3a  14  , 

»9kmK«.  «V»«f»"  a^..  v*T«  35X1 

>v  ta«ftw  iuid  moiMctacttk  jL    1  ff^\ '  tusn»  £'  a  «l'?«  I4-  l-x 
^  iTbtf  }r  vrvoe  task  *  ^^iw  $£  i*  «v«cr  i  ^dc^pw  Jh.'^xiMOftfS  a 
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entered  the  bay  of  Galveston,  selected  a  spot  on  the 
Trinity  River,  about  twelve  miles  above  its  mouth, 
and  began  to  fortify  the  post.  On  May  11th  a  decla- 
ration was  issued  by  the  colonists,  in  which  they  set 
forth  that,  having  been  driven  from  their  country  by 
a  series  of  calamities,  they  had  determined  to  seeK  an 
asylum,  and  that  finding  lands  unoccupied,  they  con- 
sidered that  they  had  the  right  to  establish  themselves 
thereon.  They  proceeded  to  state  that  their  inten- 
tions were  peaceable,  but  that,  if  persecuted,  they 
would  justly  defend  themselves;  the  land  they  occu- 
pied would  see  them  prosper  or  bravely  die.  The 
colony,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Champ  d' 
Asile,  was  essentially  an  agricultural  and  commercial 
one,  but  for  its  preservation  it  would  be  conducted 
under  a  military  system.^  Such  were  their  senti- 
ments and  intentions,  but  the  soldier  does  not  make 
a  good  agriculturist.  Moreover,  a  drought  set  in 
and  rendered  abortive  their  first  efforts.  Neverthe- 
less, as  game  was  abundant,  they  managed  to  subsist 
for  a  time,  and  established  a  petty  traffic  with  the 
Indians ;  but  when  a  Spanish  force  marched  against 
Champ  d'Asile,  the  feeble  colony,  reduced  by  priva- 
tions, was  in  no  condition  to  resist,^  and  retired  to 
Galveston.  Lallemand  returned  to  the  United  States, 
but  the  fate  of  his  followers  is  unknown.  It  is  prob- 
able that  most  of  them  cast  their  lot  with  Lafitte's 
desperadoes,  a  few  only  reaching  the  United  States. 

During  the  period  from  1809  to  1815  no  diplomatic 
relations  existed  between  the  United  States  and  Spain. 
In  June  of  the  first-named  year  Luis  de  Onis  had 
been  appointed  envoy  extraordinary  to  Washington 
by  the  Spanish  suprema  junta  central,  a  provisional 
government  which  the  United  States  could  not  ac- 
knowledge, nor  was  it  until  December  1815  that  Onis 


"Copy  of  declaration  will  be  found  in  /rf.,  44-7,  and  a  translation  in  NUeti 
Beg,,  xiv.  394. 

^Barb^  Marbois,  Hist.  Louia.,  396-8;  NoHdoso  Gen,,  Feb  12,  1819,  4. 
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was  formally  recognized^  Relations  having  then 
been  restored,  the  Louisiana  boundary  question  be- 
came a  matter  of  serious  consideration.  The  settle- 
ment of  the  dispute  between  the  two  powers  as  to  the 
right  of  ownership  to  Texas  became  involved  with 
the  negotiations  that  had  taken  place  for  the  cession 
of  the  Floridas  to  the  United  States,  and  the  two 
questions  were  now  to  be  treated  in  combination. 
The  discussions  which  ensued  were  very  lengthy, 
extending  over  three  years,  and  numerous  proposi- 
tions and  counter-propositions  were  made.^^ 

Terms  of  agreement  were  finally  arranged,  and  on 
February  22,  1819,  a  treaty  was  signed  by  Onis  and 
the  American  secretary  of  state,  by  which  the  Flori- 
das were  ceded  to  the  United  States,  and  Spain 
retained  possession  of  Texas.  The  boundary  line 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Spanish  posses- 
sions, as  defined  in  the  third  article  of  the  convention, 
was  as  follows :  it  was  to  begin  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Sabine,  continuing  north  along  the  western  bank 
of  that  river  to  latitude  32°;  thence  by  a  line  due 
north  to  the  degree  of  latitude  where  it  strikes  Red 
River;  then  following  the  course  of  that  river  west- 
ward to  longitude  23°  west  from  Washington;  crossing 
said  river,  it  was  to  run  by  a  line  due  north  to  the 
Arkansas,  following  the  southern  bank  of  that  river 

^OniSf  Mem.  Neaoc,,  1-2;  Amer.  State  Pajj^s,  xi.  54. 

'*  The  correspondence  and  documents  relating  to  the  opposing  claims  to 
the  possession  of  Texas  will  be  found  in  Annals  qf  Cong.f  1819,  ii.  1629-2131. 
The  claims  of  the  U.  S.  that  Texas  formed  a  part  of  Louisiana  were  based  on 
the  possession  taken  and  establishment  made  by  La  Salle  in  1685  at  San  Ber- 
nardo Bay;  the  charter  of  Louis  XIV.  to  Crozat  in  1712;  the  geographical 
authority  of  De  Lisle*s  map,  and  more  esp»ccially  that  of  Tomas  Lopez, 
geographer  to  the  king  of  Spain,  published  in  1762;  the  map  of  Homann, 
pubushed  at  Nuremburg  in  1712,  and  a  British  official  map  published  by 
Bowen  in  1755,  intended  to  point  out  the  boundaries  of  British,  Spanish,  and 
French  colonies  in  North  America;  also  on  geographical  works  and  narra- 
tives, especially  the  accounts  of  Hennepin  in  1683;  of  Fonti  in  1697;  and 
of  Jontel  in  1713 — pp.  1757-8.  Onis  enaeavors  to  show  that  these  supports 
were  without  founoation,  claiming  priority  of  discovery,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  province  of  Texas  in  1690.  Mem,  Neyoc.,  48-57.  A  long  review 
of  the  U.  S.  claims  to  Texas,  wherein  the  author  seeks  to  prove  that  Texas 
never  formed  any  part  of  Louisiana,  and  that  the  cry  oi  're-annexation,* 
raised  20  vears  later,  was  an  attempt  at  a  '  gross  infraction  of  a  previous 
treaty,'  will  be  found  in  OraUana  Cen,  Amer,,  254-82. 
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to  its  source  in  latitude  42**  north;  and  thence  by 
that  parallel  to  the  Pacific.^ 

The  king  of  Spain,  however,  failed  to  ratify  the 
treaty  within  the  six  months  prescribed,  and  when  he 
ratified  it,  October  24,  1820,  the  controversy  was 
renewed,  the  United  States  being  strongly  disinclined 
to  recognize  the  late  convention.  The  treaty  had 
from  the  first  caused  wide-spread  dissatisfaction,  and 
there  was  a  strong  party  which  not  only  regarded  the 
cession  of  Texas  for  the  Floridas,  as  the  exchange  of 
a  valuable  territory  for  an  inferior  one,  but  as  a  vio- 
lation of  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  United 
States  never  to  relinquish  territory.  The  demurrers 
to  the  treaty,  insisting  on  the  justice  of  the  claim  to 
Texas,  considered  the  action  of  the  government  in 
making  the  convention  unconstitutional,  and  that  the 
equivalent  to  be  given  by  Spain  was  inadequate.^ 
Another  year  having  been  passed  in  profitless  discus- 
sion between  the  two  governments,  congress,  on  the 
19th  of  February,  1821,  consented  to  and  advised 
the  president  to  ratify  the  treaty.  On  the  28th  of 
the  same  month  John  Quincy  Adams  informed  the 
Spanish  envoy  that  President  Monroe  had  accepted 
the  ratification. 

The  reader  will  not  have  failed  to  observe  with 
what  signal  want  of  success  all  attempts  to  occupy  or 
colonize  Texas  by  force  of  arms  were  attended.  I 
have  still  to  record  another  instance  of  like  failure. 

In  Natchez  the  angry  feeling  aroused  by  the  treaty 
of  February  1819  was  exhibited  in  a  practical  man- 
ner.    A  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  was  held,  for  the 

'^Anfutls  qf  Cong,,  1819,  ii  2130  et  seq.,  where  a  copy  of  the  treaty  will 
be  found. 

**  Henry  Clay,  a  few  days  before,  April  3,  1820,  submitted  the  following 
resolntionB  to  the  house:  'Ihat  the  constitution  of  the  U.  S.  vesta  in  con- 
gress the  power  to  dispose  of  the  territory  belonging  to  them,  and  that  no 
treaty  purporting  to  alienate  any  portion  thereof  is  valid  without  the  con- 
currence of  congress;'  and  'that  the  equivalent  propose<l  to  be  given  by 
Spain  to  the  U.  S.  in  the  treaty ...  for  that  part  of  Louisiana  lying  west  of 
toe  Sabine  was  inadequate;  and  that  it  woula  be  inexpedient  to  make  a  trans- 
fer thereof  to  anv  foreign  power,  or  renew  the  aforesaid  treavy.'  Annals  qf 
Cong.,  1820,  iL  1719.    i^goments  in  support  follow. 
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purpose  of  organizing  an  expedition  in  aid  of  the  rev- 
olutionaiy  party,  and  James  Long^  was  appointed 
leader  of  the  enterprise.  Long  entered  into  the  un- 
dertaking with  enthusiasm,  and  in  June  started  from 
Natchez  with  about  seventy-five  followers  for  Nacog- 
doches. His  numbers  were  rapidly  increased,  and 
soon  after  his  arrival  at  that  place  he  could  muster 
over  300  men,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Ber- 
nardo Gutierrez  and  Samuel  Davenport.  He  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  establish  a  civil  government, 
under  the  control  of  a  supreme  council  invested  with 
legislative  powers.  The  council  was  composed  of 
Horatio  Biglow,  Hamlin  Cook,  W.  W.  Walker,  Ste- 
phen Barker,  John  Sibley,  Samuel  Davenport,  John 
G.  Burnett,  J.  Child,  Pedro  Procello,  and  Bernardo 
Gutierrez.  General  Long  was  chosen  president.  On 
June  23d  the  supreme  council  declared  the  province 
a  free  and  independent  republic.**  In  the  preamble 
it  was  set  forth  that  the  citizens  of  Texaa  had  long 
indulged  the  hope  that,  in  the  settlement  of  the  boun- 
dary question,  they  would  be  included  within  the  limits 
of  the  United  States.  The  recent  treaty,  however, 
with  Spain  had  dissipated  this  illusion,  and  they  saw 
themselves  abandoned  to  the  dominion  of  the  crown 
of  Spain.  They  had  therefore  resolved,  under  the 
blessing  of  God,  to  be  free.  I  must  remark  that  these 
'  citizens  of  Texas '  were  comprised  of  a  few  American 
settlers,  who  had  gradually  encroached  upon  the  ter- 
ritory and  been  unmolested.  Various  laws  were  next 
enacted  for  the  organization  of  the  new  republic,  and 
the  raising  of  revenue  by  the  sale  of  public  lands." 

**  James  Long  was  bom  in  Virg  nia,  and  having  studied  medicine,  was  at- 
tached to  the  medical  staff  of  Carroll's  brigade.  He  was  a  favorite  of  Gen. 
Jackson,  and  distinffuished  himself  at  the  oattle  of  New  Orleans.  Having 
married  Jane  H.  Wukinoon,  a  niece  of  Gen.  Wilkinson,  he  retired  from  the 
army,  and  after  trying  agricoltore,  settled  at  Natchez  as  a  merchant.  From 
Gen.  Mirabeau  Lamar  s  narrative,  in  Footers  Tex,,  L  201-2. 

^  Interesting  extracts  from  this  declaration  of  the  independence  of  Texas^ 
which  was  published  in  the  Louiaana  UeraM,  wiU  be  found  in  NUea^  R^»t 
xviL  31. 

"^  A  bill  was  passed  for  the  sale  of  lands  on  the  Atoyao  and  Red  rivers, 
the  minimum  price  for  those  on  the  first-named  stream,  which  was  an  afBtueni 
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The  adventurers,  or  patriots  as  ihey  styled  them- 
selves, made  military  dispositions  to  occupy  the  coun- 
try. David  Long,  a  brother  of  the  general,  was 
despatched  with  merchandise  to  the  upper  crossing  of 
the  Trinity  to  traffic  with  the  Indians ;  Johnson  was 
sent  on  a  similar  expedition  to  the  Brazos;  Major 
Smith,  with  forty  men,  was  stationed  at  the  Cochattee 
village  on  the  Trinity ;  and  Walker  with  twenty-eight 
men  fortified  a  position  on  the  Brazos  at  the  old  La 
Bahia  crossing.  These  arrangements  having  been 
completed  by  the  end  of  September,  Long,  who  had 
already  been  in  communication  with  Lafitte,  now 
governor  of  Gralveston  under  the  republic,  decided  to 
pay  him  a  visit,  in  the  hope  that  by  a  personal  inter- 
view he  would  be  able  to  induce  that  chieftain  to 
assist  him  in  his  undertaking.  Leaving  Major  Cook 
in  command  at  Nacogdoches,  he  therefore  proceeded 
toward  Galveston,  but  on  arriving  at  the  Cochattee 
village,  he  received  tidings,  brought  in  by  the  Indians, 
that  the  royalists  were  rapidly  approaching.  A  Span- 
ish force,  700  strong,  under  Colonel  Ignacio  Perez, 
was  advancing  to  drive  out  the  invaders.  Long  at 
once  sent  orders  to  Cook  and  his  outlying  detachments 
to  concentrate  at  the  Cochattee  village,  and  hastened 
on  to  Gralveston.  But  Lafitte,  though  expressing  his 
best  wishes  for  Long's  success,  regarded  the  enter- 
prise as  far  too  hazardous,  and  so  told  Long,  calling 
his  attention  to  the  many  o-ttempts  which  had  failed 
through  want  of  the  large  force  necessary  for  an  in- 
vasion by  land.  Disappointed  at  not  receiving  the 
desired  aid.  Long  returned  without  delay  to  the  vil- 
lage, where  he  learned  that  sudden  and  most  ruinous 
calamity  had  fallen  on  the  embryo  republic. 

Of  all  the  expeditions  to  Texas,  not  one  experienced 
a  more  speedy  collapse  or  swifter  ruin  than  that  of 
Long.     Cook  was  of  all  men  the  most  unfit  to  hold 

of  the  Naches,  being  $1  an  acre,  pavaLle  one  fourth  down  and  the  remainder 
in  three  annual  iastalments.     The  uuids  on  the  more  distant  Ked  liiver  were 
ratod  at  froui  12^  to  50  cents  aa  acre.  FooU*s  J'ex.,  i.  205. 
UisT.  N.  Mix.  Statks,  Vol.  IL    4 
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the  responsible  position  in  which  he  had  been  placed. 
Of  intemperate  habits,  on  the  departure  of  Long  from 
Nacogdoches,  he  gave  way  to  drunkenness  and  dissi- 
pation, and  the 'garrison,  following  his  example,  fell 
into  disorder.  Meantime  the  royalist  troops,  October 
11th,  surprised  Johnson's  detachment  on  the  Brazos, 
taking  eleven  prisoners,  and  dispersing  the  rest. 
Johnson  with  six  others  escaped  to  Walker's  fort, 
which  was  assailed  on  the  1 5th ;  the  republicans  were 
compelled  to  seek  safety  in  flight,  destitute  of  every- 
thing. David  Long's  post  at  the  upper  crossing  on 
the  Trinity  was  next  attecked.  Long  was  killed,  and 
his  men  fled  to  Nacogdoches.  Smith  at  the  Cochat- 
tee  village  had  been  joined  by  Johnson  and  Walker, 
with  other  fugitives;  and  when  Perez  approached,  he 
retreated  forty  miles  below  the  village.  But  attempt- 
ing to  elude  the  enemy,  a  skirmish  was  brought  on,  in 
which  several  fell  on  both  sides.  The  republicans 
were  again  defeated,  and  made  their  way  in  canoes  to 
Point  Bolivar  on  Galveston  Bay,  which  Long  had  pre- 
viously appointed  as  a  place  of  rendezvous  in  case  of 
disaster,  and  had  already  made  preparations  to  fortify. 
When  the  fugitives  from  David  Long's  post  reached 
Nacogdoches  the  wildest  confusion  prevailed.  Not 
for  a  moment  was  a  thought  of  resistance  entertained ; 
the  garrison  and  inhabitants  alike  hurried  out  of  the 
place  to  seek  safety  on  the  other  side  of  the  Sabine ; 
and  when  Long,  who  had  hastened  forward  at  full 
speed,  arrived  at  Nacogdoches,  he  found  a  silent  and 
deserted  town.  He  himself  barely  escaped  capture  at 
the  hands  of  a  detachment  of  royalists  which  pres- 
ently came  up  in  pursuit,  and  succeeded  in  taking 
many  of  the  fugitives  prisoners  before  they  crossed 
the  saving  river.  After  his  escape,  Long  passed  down 
the  Calcasieu  and  repaired  to  Point  Bolivar,  where 
he  found  the  remnant  of  the  republican  forces.^ 

^  1  he  above  account  of  this  expedition  is  taken  from  the  narrative  of  Cren- 
eral  Mirabeau  Lamer,  president  of  'lexas,  and  which  he  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Foote,  who  gave  it  to  the  public  in  his  Texas  and  the  Texans,  L  198-216. 
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Recognizing  that  the  expedition  was  utterly  broken 
up,  Long  retired  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  appears 
to  have  formed  the  acquaintance  of  the  Mexican  pa- 
triots Milam  and  Trespalacios.  In  the  spring  of 
1821  an  expedition  was  organized  by  these  indepen- 
dent leaders,  and  Point  Bolivar  occupied.  Provided 
with  a  commission  by  Trespalacios,  who  styled  him- 
self lieutenant-general  of  the  Mexican  army  and  pres- 
ident of  the  supreme  council  of  Texas,^  Long  landed 
at  the  mouth  of  the  San  Antonio,  and  with  51  men 
marched  against  La  Bahla,  which  he  took  possession 
of  without  opposition  October  4,  1821.  He  was  com- 
pelled, however,  to  surrender  a  few  days  afterward  to 
Colonel  Perez,  and  wias  sent  as  a  prisoner  with  his 
foDowers  to  San  Antonio  de  Bdjar.  Representing 
that  he  had  undertaken  the  expedition  in  the  cause 
of  independence,  he  and  his  fellow-captives  were 
treated  with  leniency.*  Long  was  conveyed  to  the 
city  of  Mexico,  and  the  independence  of  which  he 
professed  himself  a  supporter  having  been  achieved, 
he  was  granted  his  liberty.  In  1822,  wishing  to  enter 
the  barracks  of  Los  Gallos,  and  being  refused  admis- 
sion, he  struck  the  sentinel,  who  thereupon  shot  him 
dead.^ 

Perez  was  complimented  by  the  king  for  his  success.  Chz.  de  Mex.^  1820,  xi 
1190. 

^Niles*  Reg.,  xx.  191,  223-4,  383. 

**  Report  of  Caspar  Lopez,  acting  commandant  general  of  the  internal 

frovinoes,  to  Itnrbide,  dated  Saltillo,  Oct.  19,  1821,  in  Oae.  Imp.  Mex.,  i. 
29-«;  NUes'  Reg.,  xxL  375;  Alaman,  Hist.  Mej.,  v.  239,  478-9. 

*•  Tomei  y  MencUvil,  Breve  Resefla,  147;  Sunrez  y  Navarro,  Hist.  Mex.,  85; 
FiUsola,  Mem.  Hist.  Ouerra  Tex.,  i.  110-11.  Foote's  account  is  very  differ- 
ent from  that  given  in  the  text,  and  is  incorrect.  He  states  that  Long  held 
possession  of  La  Bahfa  till  the  achievement  of  independence  by  Iturbide;  that 
he  was  then  invited  by  the  new  government  to  visit  the  capital,  *  that  he 
might  receive  appropriate  honors  as  one  of  the  champions  of  civil  liberty; ' 
that  he  became  an  object  of  suspicion  to  Iturbide,  and  that  secret  orders  for 
his  assassination  are  supposed  to  have  been  issued.  Being  on  a  visit  to  a  gov- 
ernment officer,  he  was  shot  by  a  soldier  from  an  adjoining  piazza  while  pro- 
ducing his  passport  to  the  ffuard  at  the  gate.  The  reader  can  form  his  own 
opinion  as  to  tlie  probabiuty  of  an  assassination  being  perpetrated  under 
such  circumstances  and  so  openly.  Tex.,  i.  216-17.  Kennedy,  Texas,  i.  301, 
erroneously  states  that  180  prisoners  were  taken  at  La  Bahfa  and  sent  to 
Mexico;  and  that  they  were  released  by  the  interference  of  the  American  en- 
voy Poinsett.  Yoakum  also  asserts  that  the  men  were  released  and  sent 
home  Nov.  11,  1822,  at  the  instance  of  Poinsett.     Ihis  stiitement  is  based  on 
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The  condition  of  Texas  in  1821  was  deplorable. 
After  the  expulsion  of  Long  in  1819  every  intruder 
wlio  had  settled  in  the  country  was  driven  off,  his 
buildings  were  destroyed,  and  his  cattle  driven  away. 
Vast  regions  were  destitute  of  inhabitants,  and  the 
populated  districts  did  not  contain  4,000  civilized  be- 
ings." Agriculture  was  almost  entirely  neglected, 
and  provisions  were  so  scarce  even  in  San  Antonio  as 
to  be  the  subject  of  frequent  report  by  Governor 
Martinez  to  the  commandant  general  at  Saltillo,** 
while  the  traveller  ran  a  dangerous  risk  of  perishing 
by  hunger.  The  north-eastern  borders  had  become 
the  asylum  of  criminals,  and  the  abode  of  bands  of 
armed  desperadoes  engaged  in  smuggling;  villanous 
gangs  of  ruffians  from  Lafitte's  piratical  establishment 
drove  their  troops  of  Africans  with  impunity  through 
the  land,  introducing  them  into  Louisiana  for  sale;^ 
and  savage  Indians  hovered  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
interior  towns.  But  this  was  tlie  most  gloomy  period 
in  the  history  of  Texas — ^the  darkest  hour  of  her  ex- 
istence.    The  dawn  was  already  about  to  break.** 

a  remark  made  by  Poinsett,  in  his  Notes  on  Tex.,  1G4-5,  with  date  Nov.  11th, 
to  the  effect  that  ho  '  ha<l  a«ked  and  obtained  the  liberty  of  39  men,  who  were 
imprisoned  in  Mexico  on  charge  of  conspiring  against  the  governor  of  'iexas. 
AlK>ut  one  half  of  them  are  American  citizens. '  There  is  no  doubt  that  these 
men  belonged  to  Long's  expedition.  See  McHenry's  account,  in  Linn* a  Rem" 
iiiitt.^  G8-74. 

**  The  author  of  Pretetunones  de  los  A  nylo-A  mericanoSj  writing  in  1820,  says, 
page  7,  not3  1 :  *  En  el  dia  no  tiene  laprovincia  cuatro  mil  aluias  de  poblacion.' 

"The  commandant  general,  writnig  to  Iturbide  Oct.  19,  1821,  says  that 
Long  and  his  fuUow-prisoners  were  remoN'ed  from  San  Antonio  to  Salmlo  '  en 
consideracion  de  ser  aijuel  pueblo'  —  San  Antonio — 'samamente  escaso  da 
recursos,  segun  lo  que  constantemente  representa  cl  Sr  Grobemador.'  Gx^c, 
Imp.  Mex.f  L  131. 

*^  Mies'  Reg.y  xxi.  48,  400. 

**  The  following  authorities  have  been  consulted  for  the  history  contained  in 
the  preceding  chapters:  Zavala^  Rev,  Mex.,  i.  285^  384-6;  GonzcUes,  Coleeekn 
K.  Leon,  253-60,  353-5;  Cancelatla,  Ruina  N.  EKpaiia,  39-43;  Id.,  TeL  Mex., 
432-5,455-6;  Diqposic.  TrinVw,  i.  132;  Ofi<:.  de  Mcjc.,  (1812)  iii.  1087-91;  (1815) 
iv.  925-7,  970-1,  1139-51,  1159-63,  1247-9;  (1814)  v.  27-31,  37-9,  804-6,  814 
-16,  820-21,  871-2;  (1817)  viiL  787-90,  807-9,  987-9,  1167-8;  (1818)  ix.  pas- 
sim; (1819)  X.  144,  1363;  xi.  1190;  VuvixUon,  Cohnie  Esp.  du  Miss.,  61-63; 
'Yountjs  Hist.  Mes.,  93-8,  127-77;  Edinh.  Review,  no.  147,  pp.  254-5;  OaineSr 
(  orresj).  aoltre  Ptiso  delSabina,  pp.  vii.-xv. ;  Cat^,  Tres  iSigtcfs,  iiL  219;  iv.  92- 
5;  nnrfmnnn,  Le  Texas,  1-24,  45-7,  100-49,  172-236;  Ouerra,  Rev.  N.  Esp., 
ii.  370,  372,  711-13;  Bustamnnie,  Cuad.  liisL,  i.  123,  262,  329-60;  iv.  167-60? 
Id.,  Onhinete  Mex.,  ii.  25-6;  Id.,  CampaiUis  de  Callcja,  44,  178-86;  FUisola, 
Metn.  hist,  Uuerra  Texas,  i.  32-4,  39-40,  44-86, 109-10;  Maillmrd's  Hist.  Texas^ 
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19-Sr7;  Mexico  in  1842,  154;  Pretensiones  Anglo-Amer.,  2-7;  Tarnel,  Tejas 
y  los  EE.  UU.,  21-5,  80-8;  Toi-nel  y  Mendivil,  huit.  Mex.,  137-47;  Lare> 
naudi^re,  Mex,  et  OucU.,  228-9;  Oiiis,  Metn.  soffre  Netjoc.,  passim;  Thrnirs 
JJisL  Tex,,  passim;  Mofit's  Report,  in  TtiompmiCB  Jiec,  qf  Mexico,  175-G; 
Jay's  Mex,  War,  10-11,  19-20;  Zerecero,  Rev.  Mex.,  \^\  Suarez  y  Natxtrro, 
HitL  Mex.,  84-5;  PinaH  Coll.,  Chih,  Book,  i.  15-24;  Bentons  Ahr.  Debates 
Cong.,  Ti  122,  458;  Revue  Amir.,  ii.  534,  549;  HoUeys  Texas,  302,  304-9; 
VeloMco,  Son.,  249;  Jenkins*  Mex.  War,  30;  Sw'mliers  Am.  Sketch  Book,  vi.,  no. 
6.  pp.  359-65;  Direct.  San  Ant.,  1877-8,  10-28;  Conder's  Mex.  and  Guat., 
101-17;  7?«wa,  Hist.  Jalapa,  i.  268;  ii.  382-3;  Pino,  Nuevo  Mexico,  40-1; 
Mosaico  Mex.,  i.  80;  ii.  270,  419;  Outhrie's  Univ.  Oeog.,  i.  396;  Blancfiard  et 
Dcuaats,  San  Juan  de  Ulua,  527;  Willson's  Amer.  Hist.,  624-30,  U.  S.  Govt 
Do^s,  8th  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  Sen.  Jour.,  413;  McCabe's  Canifyrehenntive  Viem^  Ibl- 
8;  Meline's  2,000  Miles  on  Horseback,  234-45;  Domenech's  Miss.  Adv.,  20;  Id., 
Jo^r.,  23;  Arispe,  Memorial,  passim;  Humboldt,  EsscU  Polit.,  ii.  822;  Fooies 
Texojt,  i.  149-68,  185-217,  392-400;  Le  Champ  d'Asile,  passim;  Texas  Aim. 
JS61,  70-3;  Hutchison's  Rem.,  196-8;  Gomez  del  Campo,  Apvnfcs  Hint.; 
Estrella  de  Ocdd.,  Sept.  4,  1868,  p.  4;  Pike's  Expl.  Travels,  364-70,  391-436; 
Torrente,  Revol.  Hisp.  Am.,  ii.  101-2;  Abad  y  Qudpo,  Injormc;  Nouv.  Annates 
Voy.,  xlviL  6-11,  23;  Peterson's  Milit.  Heroes,  ii.  68;  Dice.  Univ.  Hist.  Geoy., 
ix.  515-17;  x.  274-5,  289;  ap.  i.  139;  Almonte,  Not.  Est.  Texas,  13;  Amer. 
Stale  Pap.,  xx.  passim;  Graitans  Civilixed  Amer.,  254-82;  Kennedy's  Texas, 
passim;  Soe.  Mex.  Geog.  Bolet.,  iL  6;  vii.  138;  xi.  90;  2da  dp.,  ii.  630-1; 
niilaigo,  Apuntes  Hist.  Proy.  Monarq.  en  Mix.,  33-5.  Abney's  Life  and  Adv., 
83-90,  125-41;  Agiieyo,  Diario,  in  Doc.  Hist.  Texas,  437;  Gac.  de  Pan.,  Aug. 
11,  1870;  Brackenridye's  Mex.  Letters,  i.,  letter  2;  Baker's  Hist.  Texas,  30-1; 
Barber's  Hist.  Went.  Stales,  656-7;  Falconer's  Discov.  Miss.,  41-52;  North  Am. 
Review,  xliii  234-43;  Diario  Mex.,  235;  Democ.  Review,  vi.  33-42;  Notirioso 
Gen.,  July  23,  Sept.  12,  Oct.  27,  1817;  Nov.  30,  1818;  Feb.  12,  1819;  Mix., 
El  Virey  de  N.  Lsp,,  2-5;  Id.,  Apuntes  Hist.  Guerra,  6-16;  Mora,  Rev.  Mex., 
iv.  269-70,  449;  Loreto  Mission  Records,  MS.,  45-6;  Varios  Impresos,  2,  no. 
vi.  25-50,  67-8,  and  table  no.  4;  L'Hirolne  du  Texas,  1-118;  Murray's  Hist. 
Acct  and  Discov.  in  N.  Am.,  L  479-87;  Revista  Mexicana,  416,  421-3;  Shea's 
Calk.  Miss.f  87;  Amer.  Antiquarian  Journal,  Oct.  21,  1881;  Amer.  Reg.,  ii. 
8i^-103;  Freeman  and  Custis'  Acct  Red  River  in  La,  1-63;  Monetle's  Hist.  Dis- 
cov. and  Settlement  Valley  Miss.,  ii.  454-84;  Papeles  Varios,  no.  cvi.,  pt  1;  no. 
cxlix.,  pt  10;  no.  clvii.,  pt  4;  no.  clxii.,  pt  1;  no.  ccxv.,  pt  2;  Mayei;  MSS., 
nod  3,  4,  5,  54,  25,  30;  Claiborne,  Extract  Letter  to  Sec.  qf  State  q/'  U.  S.,  Dec 
27,  1803;  Real  6rden,  30  de  Mayo  de  1804;  Id.,  12  de  Abril,  14  y  24  de  Mayo 
de  1807;  Id.,  15  de  Enero  de  1808;  Robin,  Voy.  dans  la  Louisiane,  iii.  117-36; 
AnnaU  qf  Congress,  1804,  p.  1026;  1804-5,  app.  1499-1502;  1805,  p.  18-19; 
1805-6,  app.  1206-16;  1806,  p.  11,  190;  1806-7,  index  *Burr,'  app.  913-26; 
1807-3,  vols  L-ii.,  index  *Burr';  1817,  p.  14;  1818,  ii.  app.  178(>-1800;  1819, 
ii.  1629-2131;  1820,  ii.  1719-82;  1820-1,  app.  1337-1469;  Alaman,  Disert.,  iU. 
373-5;  Id.,  Mij.,  i.  296-7;  ii.  96-7,  170-2;  lii.  67,  479-94;  iv.  553-9,  566-7, 
693-4,  711-13;  v.  478-9;  Zamacois,  Hist.  Mij.,  vi.  86-8;  vii  194-201,  216-19; 
vuL  530,  599-600;  ix.  ^-^,  ?m-2A\  x.  251-2,  260-2,  271,  278-«0;  Yo^tknm's 
HIM.  Texas,  i  1-208,  passim;  Niles'  Reg.,  iii  34,  64,  104,  144,  272,  352;  iv. 
120,  248,  280,  313;  v.  il-%,  104,  152;  viu.  436;  ix.  33-4;  x.  402;  xi  32,  206; 
xiii  253,  287-93,  301-4,  335,  338;  xiv.  65-88,  393-4,  408,  424;  xv.  6-7;  xvi 
42-6,  347,  365-6,  384,  440;  xvii.  31-2,  175,  208,  240,  304,  352,  395-6;  xviu. 
273;  xijK.  112,  191,  396-7;  xx.  155,  191,  223-4,  383;  xxi  48,  375,  400 
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COLONIZATION  AND  THE  EMPRESARIO  SYSTEM. 

1819-1831. 

Spain  Relaxes  her  Exclusive  Policy — Bioorapht  of  Moses  Austik — 
His  Ck>LONizATiON  Scheme — He  Petitions  for  a  Land  Grant  in 
Texas — His  Sufferings  and  Death — Internal  Affairs  of  Msxioo 
— Beginning  of  Austin's  Colony — Difficulties,  Dangers,  and  Losses 
— Stephen  Austin  in  the  City  of  Mexico — Delay  and  Anxiety — 
Final  Success  of  his  Petition — Discretionary  Powers  Granted 
Austin — Progress  of  the  Colony — Austin's  Government — Greedy 
AND  Discontented  Settlers — Erroneous  Idea  about  Immigrant 
Criminals — Scattered  Settlei^ents — A  New  Contract — The  Em- 
PRESARio  System — Colonization  Law  of  Coahuila  and  Texas — In- 
flux OF  Immigrants — Empresario  Enterprises — Their  Partial  Suc- 
cess— Progress  of  Texas. 

If  the  reader  will  glance  back  at  the  history  of 
Texas,  he  will  find  that  no  advance  in  the  colonization 
of  that  fertile  country  was  made  during  the  period  of 
Spanish  domination.  The  reason  of  this,  apart  from 
the  exclusion  of  foreigners,  lay  mainly  in  the  aversion 
of  the  Spanish  Creoles  to  agriculture,  and  the  dangers 
to  which  settlers  were  exposed.  Enterprise  in  New 
Spain  was  chiefly  directed  to  the  development  of 
mines,  while  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  was  performed 
for  the  most  part  by  the  passive  Indians.  In  Texas 
— an  essentially  agricultural  province — the  conditions 
were  reversed.  There  were  no  mines  to  be  devel- 
oped, nor  were  there  peaceable  natives  who  could  be 
made  to  till  the  ground.  It  therefore  offered  no  in- 
ducements to  Spanish  Americans  to  migrate  from  safe 
and  settled  districts  to  a  remote  region  where  a  few 

(54) 
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ill-garrisoned  presidios  could  aflford  little  or  no  protec- 
tion to  the  cultivator  against  the  stealthy  attacks  of 
hostile  Indians.     Thus  the  colonization  of  Texas  was 
confined  to  the  establishment  of  a  few  settlers  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  these  military  posts.     Two  of 
these  only,  San  Antonio  de  Bdjar  and  La  Bahfa  del 
Espiritu  Santo,  developed  into  towns  of  any  consider- 
ation.    Later  attempts  of  Spain  to  colonize  the  coun- 
try at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  met  with 
no  success.     The  undertaking  projected  by  the  Span- 
ish government  and  placed  under  the  direction  of 
General  Grimarest  ^  failed  of  accomplishment  on  ac- 
count   of    the   breaking-out   of    hostilities    between 
Spain  and  England ;  nor  did  other  settlers  who  were 
introduced  into  Texas  about  this  time  eflfect  any  ex- 
pansion of  the  community.     It  remained  for  peaceable 
immigrants  from  the  United  States  to  accomplish  a 
work  of  progress  which  Spain  had  proved  herself  in- 
competent to  perform,  and  which  had  been  beyond 
achievement  by  force  of  arms  on  the  part  of  adven- 
turers. 

I  have  already  related  how  anxious  Spain  was  to 
people  Texas,  immediately  after  the  purchase  of  Lou- 
isiana by  the  United  States,  and  so  protect  herself 
against  encroachments  by  occupancy  of  the  country. 
Her  intentions,  however,  were  frustrated  by  the 
dreadful  wars  in  which  she  soon  became  engaged,  and 
the  revolutions  which  broke  out  in  her  colonies.  In 
the  emergencies  to  which  she  was  reduced  she  relaxed 
her  exclusive  policy,  and  official  proclamations  were 
published  inviting  colonists  of  all  classes  and  national 
ities  to  settle  in  her  American  dominions.  The  treaty 
of  amity  of  February  22,  1819,  having  confirmed  her 
in  the  possession  of  Texas,  Spain  felt  herself  in  a 
position  to  remove  the  exclusion  of  Anglo-Americans 
as  colonists  on  her  territory,^  which  hitherto  had  been 

^  The  colony  was  to  have  consisted  of  3,000  persons,  natives  of  Old  Spain. 
Kenneflyj  Tej-.,  i.  309. 

^  Although  settlers  of  other  nationalities  were  admitted  as  colonists,  Anglo- 
Americans  were  rigidly  excluded  from  obtaining  srants  of  lands.  See  Whiter 
Col,  Laws,  ii.  401-3,  and  Cortea  Act,  Ord.,  1813,  i.  404. 
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insisted  upon  in  all  colonization  schemes.  At  the* 
same  time  the  royalist  power  at  this  period  seemed 
to  be  firmly  reestablished  in  Mexico,  the  revolution 
having  been  wellnigh  suppressed,  and  the  pacifica- 
tion of  the  country  almost  consummated.  It  was 
reasonable,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  the  Spanish 
government  would  give  satisfactory  assurances  to 
Anglo-Americans  who  might  wish  to  obtain  in  a  legal 
manner  grants  of  land  in  Texas.  The  first  American 
who  availed  himself  of  this  new  order  of  things  was 
Moses  Austin,  who  in  December  1820  made  an  ap- 
plication for  permission  to  introduce  a  colony  of  300 
families  into  the  province. 

Moses  Austin,  a  native  of  Durham,  in  the  state  of 
Connecticut,  was  born  about  the  year  1764.  At  the 
age  of  twenty  he  married  Maria  Brown  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  soon  afterward  established  a  commercial 
house  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  in  partnership  with  his 
brother  Stephen,  who  was  at  the  head  of  a  large  im- 
porting busmess  at  Philadelphia.  The  two  brothers 
a  few  years  later  purchased  conjointly  the  Chissel 
lead  mines,  on  New  River,  Wythe  county,  Virginia, 
where  they  established  smelting-works  and  factories 
for  the  manufacture  of  shot  and  sheet  lead.  Adven- 
turous speculation,  however,  brought  reverses  upon 
the  houses  in  Philadelphia  and  Virginia,  and  Moses 
Austin,  who  was  a  man  of  enterprise  and  perseverance, 
obtained,  in  1797,  a  grant  from  Baron  de  Carondelet, 
governor-general  of  Louisiana,  conferring  upon  him 
one  league  of  land,  including  the  Mine-a-Burton, 
afterward  called  Potosi,  situated  forty  miles  west  of 
St  Genivieve.  Having  closed  his  affairs  in  the  United 
States,  he  removed  thither  with  his  family  in  1799, 
and  laid  the  foundation  for  the  settlement  of  what  is 
now  Washington  county,  Missouri.  Austin  resided 
for  many  years  at  Mine-a-Burton,  where  he  won  the 
respect  of  the  early  settlers  by  his  upright  conduct 
and  public  spirit  But  the  very  qualities  which  gained 
for  him  the  afiection  of  all  who  knew  him  occasioned 
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•  another  reverse  of  fortune.  He  had  become  a  large 
stockholder  in  the  Bank  of  St  Louis,  and  when,  in 
1818,  that  institution  was  involved  in  ruin,  Austin 
surrendered  the  whole  of  his  property  for  the  benefit 
of  the  creditors.  But  adversity  did  not  damp  his 
ardor  or  depress  his  enterprising  spirit,  and  although 
now  in  his  55th  year,  he  conceived  the  bold  idea  of 
undertaking  to  establish  an  extensive  colony  in  Texas, 
of  the  resources  and  fertility  of  which  country  he  had 
long  been  aware. 

In  turning  his  attention  to  the  settlement  of  the 
wildernesses  of  Texas,  Austin  was  not  moved  by  the 
spirit  of  adventure  which  had  originated  previous  at- 
tempts to  occupy  Texas.  His  intention  from  the  first 
was  to  proceed  legally,  and  after  careful  inquiry  as  to 
the  best  mode  of  making  application  to  the  Spanish 
government  for  a  grant  of  land,  having  been  advised 
to  lay  the  subject  before  the  Spanish  authorities  in 
New  Spain,  he  undertook  the  long  and  dangerous 
journey  from  Missouri  to  San  Antonio  de  Bejar  with 
that  object.  Having  taken  into  council  and  concerted 
plans  with  his  son,  Stephen  Fuller — by  which  it  was 
arranged  that  the  younger  Austin  should  proceed  to 
New  Orleans  to  make  preparatory  arrangements  for 
the  transportation  of  emigrants — Moses  Austin  pro- 
ceeded on  his  journey,  and  arrived  at  San  Antonio  at 
the  beginning  of  December  1820.  At  first  he  only 
met  with  rebuff  and  disappointment.  Although  in 
1799  he  had  become  a  naturalized  Spanish  subject  in 
upper  Louisiana,  he  had  failed  to  provide  himself  with 
the  necessary  passport  before  starting  on  his  journey, 
and  when  he  presented  himself  before  the  governor, 
he  was  peremptorily  ordered  to  leave  the  province 
immediately.  In  bitterness  of  heart  he  left  the  gov- 
ernor's house  to  make  preparations  for  his  departure, 
but  on  crossing  the  plaza  he  met  Baron  de  Bastrop,^ 

'Felipe  Henrique  Ncri,  Tiaron  de  Bastrop,  was  a  native  of  PrusHia,  and 
served  as  a  M>l»lier  of  fortune  under  Fre<lcrick  the  (ircat.  Ho  afterward 
entered  thj  Borvicc  of  the  king  of  Spain,  who  sent  him  on  a  special  nii^ssion  to 
Mexico.     While  Louisiana  waa  uud!er  the  doiuiuiou  of  Spaiii,  he  obtained  a 
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with  whom  he  had  been  acquainted  many  years  before. 
Bastrop  interested  himself  in  Austin's  undertaking, 
and  by  his  influence  a  second  interview  was  obtained 
with  Governor  Martinez,  who,  after  some  deliberation, 
forwarded  Austin's  memorial  to  Arredondo,  the  com- 
mandant general  of  the  eastern  internal  provinces, 
with  a  strong  recommendatipn  in  its  favor  from  the 
local  authorities  of  the  province. 

Leaving  the  matter  thus  pending,  Austin  started 
on  his  return  in  January  1821.  The  privations  and 
sufferings  which  he  underwent  on  this  journey  were 
most  severe.  He  was  frequently  obliged  to  cross  the 
swollen  rivers  and  creeks  by  swimming  or  rafting, 
and  as  the  country  between  San  Antonio  and  the 
Sabine  was  then  a  desolate  wilderness,  all  settlements 
having  been  destroyed  after  Long's  inroad  in  1819, 
he  was  pinched  with  hunger.  The  exposure,  hard- 
ships, ana  fatigue  broke  down  his  health.  He  reached 
Natchitoches  in  an  exhausted  condition  and  afflicted 
with  a  cold  which  had  settled  on  his  lungs.  After 
recruiting  his  strength  somewhat,  he  resumed  his 
journey  and  arrived  at  Missouri  in  the  spring.  But 
his  constitution  was  undermined;  the  cold  on  his 
lungs  terminated  in  inflammation;  and  on  June  10, 
1 8  2 1 ,  he  breathed  his  last,  having  received  a  few  days 
before  information  that  his  petition  had  toet  with 
success.     He  was  in  his  57th  year  when  he  died.* 

In  order  better  to  understand  the  difficulties  and 

grant  of  30  miles  square  between  the  Mississippi  and  Red  rivers,  400,000 
acres  of  which  he  ceded  to  Aaron  Burr,  on  which  tne  latter  intended  to  plant 
a  colony  as  a  nucleus  for  his  meditated  expedition  against  Mexico.  When 
Louisiana  was  re-ceded  to  France,  Bastrop  became  a  citizen  of  San  Antonio  de 
B^jar,  in  which  city  he  was  one  of  the  alcaldes  when  Austin  visited  it.  In 
1824  he  became  land  commissioner,  and  in  that  year  as  well  as  in  1827  he 
represented  'lexas  in  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  Coahuila  and  Texas.  He 
died  in  1828  or  1829.   ThraWa  Hint.  Tex.,  498. 

*  This  sketch  of  the  life  of  Moses  Austin  is  mainly  derived  from  the  account 
given  by  his  son  Stephen  in  1829,  to  the  settlers  in  'Austin's  colony,*  copy  of 
wliich  will  be  found  in  White's  Col.  Lmvs,  i.  559-61.  Kennedy,  having  had 
before  him  the  Btofp-nphirnl  Nottce  qf  Motws  A  tuttiUf  by  Mirabeau  B.  Lamar, 
supplies  some  few  particulars  not  noticed  by  the  son.  Texas,  i.  310-13,  316- 
18.  Mrs  Holley  and  subsecjuent  writers  arid  nothing  of  importance  to  the 
biography  of  Moses  Austin  obtained  from  the  above  authoritieB. 
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delays  which  attended  the  establishment  of  this  first 
Anglo- American  colony  in  Texas,  it  is  necessary  to 
glance  at  the  internal  affairs  of  Mexico,  and  note  the 
various  changes  of  government  which  occurred  dur- 
ing the  next  three  years.  The  proclamation  of  the 
plan  of  Iguala  by  Iturbide,  in  February  1821,  was 
responded  to  all  over  New  Spain  by  revolutionary 
patriots  and  royalist  commanaers  alike,  and  O'Don- 
oju's  recognition  of  the  independence  of  Mexico  by 
the  treaty  of  C6rdo va,  in  August  of  the  same  year, 
terminated  the  long  struggle,  and  freed  the  country 
forever  from  the  Spanish  yoke.  On  the  occupation 
of  the  capital,  September  27th,  by  the  army  of  the 
three  guarantees,  a  provisional  government  was  im- 
mediately formed,  consisting  of  a  *  junta  gubemativa,' 
and  a  regency  which  represented  the  absent  monarch 
— whoever  he  might  be — who  was  expected  to  accept 
the  throne  of  Mexico.^  In  five  months'  time  the 
junta  resigned  its  powers  to  the  national  congress, 
which  was  installed  February  24,  1822,  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  regency  lasted  till  May  19th  follow- 
ing, when  Iturbide  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  a 
popular  ^meute,  which  compelled  the  congress  to  rat- 
ify the  wishes  of  the  rabble.  His  empire  only  lasted 
till  March  1823,  when  he  in  turn  was  forced  to  abdi- 
cate by  a  revolution  initiated  by  Santa  Anna.  Then 
followed  a  republic  under  a  supreme  executive  power, 
which  in  1824  was  changed  to  a  federal  system  in 
imitation  of  the  government  of  the  United  States. 
Thus  in  the  space  of  four  years  there  were  no  less 
than  four  different  forms  of  government. 

When  Moses  Austin  died  he  left  an  injunction  that 
his  son  Stephen,  then  in  New  Orleans,  should  prose- 

*  According  to  the  treaty  of  C<5rdova,  Mexico  was  declared  an  independent 
empire,  and  princes  of  Spain  were  to  be  invited  to  reign  over  it  in  the  follow- 
ing order:  In  the  first  place,  Fernando  VII. ,  catholic  king  of  Spain;  by  his 
renanciation  or  non-admission,  his  brother  Cirlos;  for  the  same  reasons,  next 
after  him,  his  other  brother,  Francisco  de  Paula;  next  Carlos  Luis,  a  prince 
of  Spain;  and  in  case  of  his  renouncing  or  not  accepting,  then  such  |)ersoii  as 
the  imperial  cdrtes  may  designate.  Hist.  Mex.,  iv.  728,  note  46,  this  scries. 
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cute  the  enterprise.  The  memorial  presented  by  the 
father  was  granted  January  17,  1821,  by  the  supreme 
government  of  the  eastern  internal  provinces,  the 
grant  giving  him  permission  to  introduce  300  families 
into  Texas.  In  energy  and  perseverance  Stephen  F. 
Austin  was  in  all  respects  his  father's  counterpart. 
Having  received  information  of  the  appointment  of  a 
special  commissioner  by  Governor  Martinez  to  com- 
municate the  result  of  the  application  and  conduct  the 
families  into  the  country,  Stephen  repaired  to  Natch- 
itoches, where  he  met  the  commissioner,  Erasmo 
Seguin.  He  then  proceeded  with  seventeen  compan- 
ions and  Seguin  to  San  Antonio  de  Bdjar,  where  he 
arrived  August  10th.  He  was  officially  received  by 
the  governor,  who  gave  him  permission  to  explore 
tJie  country  on  the  Colorado  River  and  select  an  ad- 
vantageous position  for  the  settlement.  Accordingly 
he  proceeded  to  La  Bahia,  and  thence  commenced  his 
explorations,  which  were  continued  as  far  as  practica- 
ble up  the  Colorado  and  Brazos  rivers.  Being  con- 
vinced of  the  fertility  of  this  tract  of  country,  he 
returned  to  Louisiana,  and  published  in  the  papers 
particulars  of  the  scheme.  Austin  had  furnished  a 
plan  for  the  distribution  of  land  to  settlers,  which  the 
governor  had  approved.  It  was  to  the  effect  that 
each  head  of  a  family  was  to  receive  640  acres,  320 
acres  in  addition  for  the  wife  should  there  be  one, 
100  acres  in  addition  for  each  child,  and  80  acres  in 
addition  for  each  slave.  Each  single  man  also  would 
obtain  a  grant  of  640  acres.  The  conditions  imposed 
on  the  grantee,  as  set  forth  in  the  official  document 
of  January  17,  1821,  were:  that  the  colonists  intro- 
duced should  be  catholics,  or  agree  to  become  so, 
before  entering  the  Spanish  territory ;  that  they  should 
be  provided  with  credentials  of  good  character  and 
habits ;  should  take  the  necessary  oath  to  be  obedient 
in  all  things  to  the  government;  to  take  up  arms  in 
its  defence  against  all  enemies ;  to  be  faithful  to  the 
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king ;  and  to  observe  the  political  constitution  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy.® 

As  a  fund  was  indispensable  for  the  establishment 
of  the  colony,  it  was  advertised  that  each  settler  would 
have  to  pay  twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  acre  for  his 
land,  Austin  taking  upon  himself  the  cost  of  survey- 
ing, procuring  titles,  and  all  other  expenses.  The 
money  was  to  be  paid  in  instalments  after  receipt  of 
title.  A  portion  of  it  was  also  designed  for  purposes 
of  government,  defence  against  hostile  Indians,  and  to 
furnish  supplies  for  poor  immigrants.  He  moreover 
considered  that  he  was  entitled  to  provide  means  of 
remunerating  himself  for  his  labors  and  expenses,  as 
well  as  promote  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the 
colony.  Indeed,  he  had  consulted  Governor  Martinez 
on  the  matter,  who  could  see  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  government  would  interfere  with  any  private 
arrangement  of  that  nature. 

The  project  attracted  attention,  and  was  viewed 
with  favor  by  many  persons.  In  December  1821 
the  first  colonists  arrived,  and  the  new  settlement  was 
commenced  on  the  Brazos  River  at  the  Bahia  cross- 
ing; but  diflSculties,  hardships,  and  much  suffering 
were  encountered.  During  the  first  few  years  un- 
yielding perseverance  and  forbearance  had  to  be  put 
in  practice.  Supplies  of  food,  seed  corn,  and  imple- 
ments several  times  failed  to  reach  their  destination. 
The  schooner  Lively,  from  New  Orleans,  liad  been 
lost  at  sea  in  November  1821,  and  the  heavy  expense 
which  her  fitting-out  had  caused  was  of  no  benefit  to 
the  settlement.  Another  cargo,  which  reached  the 
mouth  of  the  Colorado,  the  place  of  rendezvous,  was 
destroyed  by  the  Karankaways  in  the  autumn  of  1822, 
and  the  settlers  were  reduced  to  great  distress,  liaving 
to  subsist  on  the  produce  of  the  chase,  to  provide 
which  was  difficult  and  dangerous,  owing  to  the  hostil- 
ity of  the  Indians.^ 

•  Wliiu's  Col.  Lmes,  i.  58G-7. 

^  Ihiriug  this  period  the  condition  of  Texas  was  so  deplorable,  owing  to 
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In  March  1822  Austin  repaired  to  San  Antonio 
to  report  progress,  and  there  learned  for  the  first 
time  that  under  the  change  in  poUtical  affairs  he 
would  have  to  obtain  from  the  Mexican  congress  a 
confirmation  of  the  grant  conceded  to  his  father  by  the 
Spanish  government,  and  receive  special  instructions 
relative  to  the  distribution  of  land,  and  other  details 
connected  with  the  grant.     This  was  a  sore  disap- 

{)ointment.  He  would  have  to  travel  1,200  miles  by 
and  on  roads  infested  by  banditti  and  deserters,  and 
he  was  ill  prepared  for  such  a  journey.  Nevertheless 
he  did  not  flinch  from  the  undertaking,  but  disguised 
in  ragged  clothes  and  a  blanket,  passed  himself  off  as 
a  poor  traveller  going  to  Mexico  to  petition  for  com- 
pensation for  services  in  the  revolution.  He  reached 
the  capital  in  safety  on  April  29,  1822..  A  long 
delay,  however,  occurred  before  Austin  could  obtain 
attention  to  his  business.  Iturbide  was  proclaimed 
emperor  soon  after  his  arrival ;  then  followed  the  dis- 
solution of  congress,  and  the  establishment  of  a  'junta 
instituyente ; '  such  political  changes  were  not  favorable 
to  despatch.  Moreover,  several  petitions  to  -establish 
colonies  had  been  presented  at  this  time,  and  though 
Austin  tried  to  procure  a  special  law  in  his  favor,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  frame  a  general  coloniza- 
tion law,  which  when  drawn  up  was  slowly  discussed 
in  detail.  Then  when  the  congress  was  dissolved  a 
new  committee  was  nominated  by  the  junta  institu- 
yente, and  the  work  was  begun  again.  Finally  a  law 
was  passed,  approved  by  the  emperor,  and  promul- 
gated January  4,  1823.^  The  next  step  was  to  obtain 
a  recognition  of  his  claim ;  and  fortunately  the  minis- 
ter of  relations,  Jos^  Manuel  Herrera,  and  the  sub- 
minister,  Andres  Quintana,  were  favorable  to  the 
immigration  of  foreigners,  besides  other  influential 
persons,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Anastacio 


the  inroads  of  Indians,  that  all  imports,  native  or  foreign,  were  made  free  of 

"    c,  iv.  21-2. 

months  later,  on  the  fall  of  Iturbide. 


duty  for  seven  years.  Mex.  Quia  dt  Hac,^  iv.  21-2. 
^  It  was  suspended,  however,  a  few  montl 
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Bustamante,  then  captain-general  of  the  internal  prov- 
inces. The  claim,  moreover,  of  Austin  was  a  valid 
one,  and  he  was  able  to  place  his  petition  before  the 
council  of  state  in  such  strong  light  that  on  January 
the  14th  that  body  reported  favorably,  and  on  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1823,  an  imperial  decree  was  published  con- 
firming the  original  grant  made  in  favor  of  Moses 
Austin  by  Spamsh  authorities. 

When  Austin  was  about  to  leave  the  capital,  Feb- 
ruary 23d,  he  was  still  further  detained  by  the  politi- 
cal convulsion  which  terminated  in  the  abdication  of 
Iturbide  on  the  1 9th  of  March,  and  the  congressional 
decree  of  April  8th  annulling  all  the  acts  of  his  gov- 
ernment. In  consequence  of  this  decree  Austin  was 
again  compelled  to  petition  congress  to  confirm  the 
concession  granted  by  Iturbide.  That  body  referred 
his  memorial  to  the  supreme  executive  power,  and  at 
the  same  time — by  decree  of  April  11th — suspended 
the  colonization  law  of  January  4,  1823.  On  April 
14th  the  supreme  executive  confirmed  the  imperial 
decree  of  February  18,  1823.  Thus  after  a  year  of 
anxiety  Austin  was  enabled  to  return  with  his  grant 
confirmed  by  the  Mexican  governments  which  had 
been  in  power  during  that  time. 

With  regard  to  the  government  of  the  new  colony, 
it  was  committed,  in  general  terms,  to  Austin,  by  the 
decree  of  February  18,  1823,*  and  on  his  arrival  at 
Monterey  he  applied  to  the  commandant  general,  then 
Felipe  de  la  Garza,  for  special  instructions.  The  ap- 
plication was  referred  to  the  provincial  deputation  of 
Nuevo  Leon,  Coahuila,  and  Texas,  which  passed  a 
resolution  to  the  effect  that  Austin's  powers  under  the 
above-mentioned  decree  were  full  and  ample  as  to  the 

'The  decree  translated  reada  thus:  *  He  is  authorized  to  organize  the  colo- 
nists  into  a  body  of  national  militia,  to  preserve  tranquillity,  rendering  an  ac- 
count to  the  governor  of  lexas,  and  acting  under  his  orders,  and  those  of  the 
captain -^neral  of  the  province;  also,  until  the  government  of  the  settlement 
is  organized,  he  is  charged  with  the  administrotion  of  justice,  settling  all 
differences  which  may  anse  among  the  inhabitants,  and  perserving  good  order 
and  tranquillity;  rendering  an  account  to  the  government  of  any  remarkable 
event  that  may  occur.'   WniU*$  CoL  Laws,  L  593-^ 
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administration  of  justice,  and  the  civil  government  of 
tlie  colony ;  that  he  was  empowered  to  command  the 
militia,  with  the  rank,  as  a  militia  officer,  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  ;  that  he  could  make  war  on  the  Indian  tribes 
which  molested  the  settlement;  could  introduce  sup- 
plies by  the  harbor  of  Galveston  for  the  colony  during 
its  infancy — in  short,  govern  the  colony,  in  all  civil, 
judicial,  and  military  matters,  without  copies  of  laws, 
until  the  government  was  otherwise  organized  and 
copies  of  the  laws  provided.  He  was  to  render  an  ac- 
count of  his  acts  to  the  governor  of  Texas,  and  be 
subject  to  him  and  the  commandant  general.  The 
local  government  was  thus  committed  to  him  with  ex- 
tensive powers,  without  specific  instructions  of  any 
kind,  or  the  guidance  of  written  laws.^^ 

Austin  now  proceeded  on  his  way  to  Texas,  and 
Luciano  Garcfa,  then  governor,  appointed,  July  17th, 
Baron  de  Bastrop  commissioner  to  survey  lands  for 
the  colonists,  and  extend,  in  concert  with  Austin, 
titles  to  them  in  the  name  of  the  government.  By 
an  official  act,  Garcia,  on  the  26th  of  the  same  month, 
gave  the  name  of  San  Felipe  de  Austin  to  the  future 
capital  of  the  new  colony.  In  August  the  commis- 
sioner commenced  his  duties;  the  town  was  laid  out, 
and  the  land-office  opened.  When  Austin  arrived,  in 
company  with  Bastrop,  he  found  the  settlement  almoet 
abandoned  in  consequence  of  his  long  detention  in 
Mexico.  Many  of  the  settlers  had  retired  to  other 
localities,  and  with  the  immigrants  who  kept  arriving 
had  settled  around  Nacogdoches,  and  on  the  Trinity 
and  Ayist  Bayou  rivers.  Immigration,  too,  had  al- 
most ceased,  while  those  who  abandoned  Austin's 
colony,  having  no  titles  to  the  lands  they  had  occu- 
pied,   were    liable   to   ejection    by  the    government. 

^*AuMin,  To  the  Settlers,  in  /</.,  i.  571-2.  The  particulars  m  the  abo^e 
account  have  been  obtained  from  Tex.  Translation  of  Laws,  etc.,  6-19 — the 
iutro<luction  to  which  was  written  by  Austin,  and  is  a  history  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  his  colony.  Kennedy  s  Tex.y  i.  318-27;  Yoakuina  Hiat.  Tex,,  i.  211- 
27;  Hhxruy  Hist.  Jalapa,  iii.  25;  Filisola,  Mem.  Hist.  Guer.  Tex,,  L  123-6; 
Col,  Dec.  Sob.  Cony.  Mex.,  110-11;  Mex.  Col.  Leyes,  OnLy  Dec,  ii.  94;  Holky'^ 
Tex,,  284-7;  Texas  Alrnanac,  1859>  157-8;  Foole's-  Texas,  i.  221- J. 
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Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  this  disheartening  state  of 
affairs,  the  news  oi  his  return  and  the  success  of  his 
undertaking  attracted  settlers  in  such  numbers  that 
in  1824  the  stipulated  300  families  had  arrived." 
Bastrop's  labors  having  been  interrupted  by  his  duties 
as  a  member  of  the  deputation  of  Texas,  and  a  second 
time  in  consequence  of  his  having  been  elected  a 
member  of  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  Coahuila  and 
Texas."  Gasper  Flores  was  specially  commissioned 
to  complete  the  work.  By  the  end  of  the  year  the 
land  titles  and  surv^eys  were  all  settled  and  the  colony 
commenced  its  prosperous  career. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  colonization  law 
promulgated  January  4,  1823,  was  suspended  on  the 
fall  of  Iturbide.  Austin's  grant  had  been,  neverthe- 
less, confirmed  in  conformity  with  that  law,  and  the 
new  settlers,  instead  of  receiving  land  in  the  quanti- 
ties and  proportions  as  advertised  by  him,  had  much 
larger  allotments  assigned  to  them.  Heads  of  fam- 
ilies each  received  one  square  league,  or  sitio,  of  graz- 
ing land,  and  one  labor  of  tillage  land,^^  in  all  4,605 
acres,  while  an  unmarried  man  was  granted  one  quar- 
ter of  a  square  league.^* 

Austin  saw  that  to  discharge  the  duties  connected 
with  the  civil  and  judicial  administrations,  and  at  the 
same  time  manage  the  colonial  land  business,  was  be- 
yond his  power.  During  his  absence  the  settlement 
had  been  divided  into  two  alcalde  districts  by  Josd 
Felix  Trespalacios,  then  governor  of  Texas.  These 
Austin   continued,   and   likewise   formed    additional 

^  A  list  of  the  names  of  the  original  300  colonists  introduced  by  Austin  is 
supplied  by  Baker,  who  obtained  it  from  the  records  of  the  land-office.  Bak' 
ers,   TejMSf  557-61. 

^Coahuila  and  Texas  were  formed  in  one  state  in  1824. 

"The  square  league  was  a  tract  5,000  varas  square,  and  contained  4,428 
acres.     The  labor  was  1,000  varas  square,  or  one  twenty-fifth  part  of  a  sitio. 
It  contained  1 77  acres.     Five  sitios  composed  one  hacienda.  Voloniz.  Law  of 
182S,  in  Holley's  Tex.,  197-8. 

^^  Dewees^  hetUra,  49.     Dewees,  however,  makes  the  square  league  4,444 
acres,. which  is  inoorrect,  the  vara  being  approximately  33^  inches. 
Hist.  N.  Mxx.  Sxatxs,  Vol.  IL 
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ones  as  occasion  required,  directing  that  in  such  cases 
the  justice  should  be  chosen  by  popular  election.  To 
these  alcaldes  he  gave  jurisdiction  in  civil  matters  to 
the  extent  of  §200,  the  suitors  having  the  right  of 
appeal  to  himself  in  all  sums  over  twenty-five  dollars. 
He  also  drew  up  a  civil  and  judicial  code  of  provis- 
ional regulations,  which  was  approved  by  the  gov- 
ernor. In  September  1824  he  nominated  Samuel  M. 
Williams  secretary  of  the  local  government,  which 
appointment  was  also  approved,  and  with  his  assist- 
tance  opened  a  book  of  record,  in  which  all  land  docu- 
ments and  title  deeds  were  registered.^^ 

But  it  mattered  not  how  deeply  he  had  at  heart 
the  welfare  of  his  colonists,  or  how  drudgingly  and 
gratuitously  he  toiled  in  their  behalf;  it  mattered  not 
how  great  was  the  responsibility  under  which  he  lay, 
or  how  often  he  untied  his  purse-strings  to  secure  to 
the  penniless  immigrant  his  grant  of  land  and  supply 
his  wants — there  would  be  growlers.  When  the  time 
arrived  for  the  payment  of  the  twelve  and  a  half  cents 
per  acre,  charged  upon  the  lands  by  agreement  for 
the  formation  of  a  fund,  partly  to  be  employed  in 
meeting  the  expenses  of  government,  and  partly  in 
reimbursing  Austin  for  outlays  made  by  him,  violent 
opposition  was  raised.  It  was  loudly  asserted  that  he 
was  selling  the  lands  to  the  settlers ;  that  he  was  ex- 
acting payments  which  he  had  no  legal  right  to  claim ; 
that  in  fact  he  was  speculating  upon  the  immigrants. 
Austin  considered  that  he  had  entered  into  an  equi- 
table contract  with  them  in  a  public  and  open  manner; 
but  from  the  temper  displayed,  he  saw  that  to  attempt 
to  enforce  his  claims  would  jeopardize  the  object  he 
had  in  view  of  colonizing  the  country.  Therefore, 
although  many  were  willing  to  comply  with  their  en- 
gagements, he  not  only  desisted  from  his  demands,  but 
declined  to  accept  payment  from  any  unless  it  were 
made  by  all.  The  result  was,  that  under  the  original 
contracts  he  never  received  a  dollar,  and  the  payments 

**  Tex.  Trajulaiion  qf  Laws,  etc.,  21-2. 
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on  land  titles  were  regulated  by  a  fee-bill  published 
by  the  governor  of  Texas,  May  20,  1824,  covering 
commissioners'  fees,  surveying  expenses,  and  other 
costs. 

Then,  again,  the  assistance  rendered  to  poor  immi- 
grants by  Austin,  who  procured  for  them  the  means 
of  defraying   the   fees  on   their   lands,  and   settling 
thereon,  aroused  the  jealousy  of  others,  who  charged 
him  with  partiality,  and  with  making  unjust  distinc- 
tions.    His  extensive  and  discretionary  powers,  also, 
with  regard  to  the  reception  of  settlers,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  colony,  and  the  distribution  of  land  ex- 
posed  him  continually  to  abuse.     Every  act  of  his 
was  closely  watched   by  severely  scrutinizing  eyes. 
The  men  he  had  to  deal  with  were  a  mixed  multitude, 
ignorant  of  the  language  and  laws  of  their  adopted 
country,  and  many  of  them  turbulent  spirits.     With 
no  interpreters  among  them,  they  had  no  means  of 
gaining  any  information  as  to  the  orders  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  laws,  except  through  Austin  and  his 
secretary;  and   though   these  indefatigable  workers, 
with  infinite  toil,  supplied  them  with  translations  in 
manuscript,  the  settlers  were  suspicious,  captious,  and 
uncompromising.     They  made  no   allowance  for   his 
peculiar  position,  but  expected  to  find  in  an  infant 
colony  the  regularity  and  organized  system  which  only 
the  experience  of  a  long-established  community  can 
develop.     Austin   was   greatly  embarrassed   by   the 
want  of  a  written  code  of  laws,  the  exhibition   of 
which  in  support  of  his  official  acts  was  incessantly 
demanded  with  clamorous  emphasis.    Moreover,  while 
his  discretionary  powers  were  regarded  with  aversion 
on  the  one  hand,  and  objected  to,  they  were  indorsed 
and  appealed  to  when  avarice  could  be  gratified  by 
the  exercise  of  thend.     Greedy  immigrants,  not  con- 
tent with  their  square  league  of  land,  demanded  more, 
and  when  it  was  refused,  conceived  themselves  treated 
with  injustice  by  one  who  could  comply  with  their 
wishes  if  he  chose.     The  greatest  patience  and  for- 
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bearance  were  necessary  to  deal  with  such  settlers, 
and  prevent  the  refractory  from  producmg  a  state  of 
anarchy  which  would  have  ruined  the  prospects  of 
the  colony.  Yet  with  so  much  prudence  and  moder- 
ation, so  much  of  temperate  compliance  and  firm  re- 
fusal, did  Austin  manage  the  affairs,  that  though  on 
more  than  one  occasion  dissension  was  so  violent  and 
popular  excitement  rose  so  high  as  to  require  his  ut- 
most energy  to  allay  them,  no  blood  was  ever  shed  in 
civil  strife,  and  as  time  passed  on  he  gained  the  gen- 
eral confidence  and  esteem  of  the  settlers.^* 

The  idea  prevailed  in  the  United  States  and  Europe 
that  the  early  colonists  of  Austin's  settlement  were 
composed  of  fugitives  from  justice,  and  criminals  from 
all  countries.  This  erroneous  opinion  is  rebutted  by 
Austin,  who,  in  1829,  says  that  naturally  some  fugi- 
tives would  find  their  way  into  the  country,  but  meas- 
ures were  taken  at  an  early  day,  both  by  the  govern- 
ment and  himself,  to  shield  Texas  from  that  evil. 
During  1823  and  1824  he  banished  several  from  the 
colony,  under  the  severest  threats  of  corporal  punish- 
ment if  they  returned,  and  in  one  instance  inflicted  it. 
The  fact  that  he  had  no  force  with  which  to  expel 
these  intruders,  except  the  militia  composed  of  the 
settlers  themselves,  proves  that  the  men  of  that  class 
were  very  few  in  his  colony.  His  settlement,  he 
maintained,  as  regarded  morality  and  the  commission 
of  crime,  could  bear  favorable  comparison  with  any 
county  in  the  United  States,  however  celebrated  for 
its  exemption  from  criminal  offences. ^^ 

"/r/.,  2G-9.  Austin  to  Eilwanls,  1825,  in  Footers  Tex.,  i.  302-4.  Foote 
writes — /</.,  300 — *  It  is  contidently  believed  that  at  the  period  of  the  death 
of  this  extraonlinary  personage. .  .there  was  not  a  man,  woAien,  or  child 
in  all  Texas . . .  who  was  not  inclined  to  do  hearty  homage  to  the  extraordinary 
wisdom  and  unsurpassed  virtues  of  tliis  efficient  and  truly  philanthropic 
champion  of  free  institutions.'  Mrs  Holley  sa^'s:  *  Amidst  all  the  slanderous 
imputations  that  have  been  uttered  against  him,  he  tinds  sufficient  consola- 
tion in  the  general  confidence  of  all  the  intelligent  and  worthy  part  of  the 
»ettlers.*  Tcocas,  294. 

^*  7'cx.  TrnnMotion  of  Laws,  etc.,  29.  Yet  Filisola  goes  so  far  afl  to  sav 
that  he  was  robljed  of  all  the  fruits  of  his  toil  and  hardships  by  a  second  del- 
uge of  adventurers  and  criminals;  'los  que  en  realidad  le  arrebatara  despues 
el  nuevo  alubiou  que  sobreviuo  de  aventureros  y  criminales  oon  que  sa 
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Austin's  colony  was  an  exceptional  one.  No  speci- 
fied limits  had  ever  been  assigned  to  his  grant,  and 
his  immigrants,  being  of  a  rambhng  disposition,  had 
scattered  themselves  over  a  large  extent  of  country, 
each  settling  in  the  locality  which  most  pleased  him. 
Although  this  dispersion  at  first  was  attended  with 
inconvenience  and  additional  expense  in  the  matters 
of  government  and  protection,  it  was  permitted  in  the 
belief  that,  if  the  settlers  could  sustain  themselves 
against  Indian  attacks,  the  expansion,  by  affording 
facilities  to  new  immigrants,  would  be  of  more  ulti- 
mate benefit  to  the  country  than  a  cluster  of  coter- 
ruinous  grants.  The  advantage  of  this  system  in  time 
l)ecame  apparent,  when  provisions  could  be  procured 
in  all  directions,  without  the  necessity  of  transporta- 
tion from  places  far  distant.  As  all  the  intervening 
vacant  lands  were  public  domain,  Austin  now  turned 
his  attention  to  settling  them,  and  in  1824  and  1825 
made  several  petitions  to  the  state  government  with 
tliat  object.  The  result  was,  that  on  May  20,  1825, 
permission  was  granted  him  to  settle  500  families  on 
the  im  occupied  lands  lying  within  his  colony,  the 
limits  of  which  were  still  undefined^ 

After  the  Mexican  provinces  had  declared  them- 
selves free,  and  possessed  of  sovereign  rights,  and  the 
federal  system  had  been  established,  a  national  coloni- 

aument<5  la  poblacion,  y  que  se  apoderaron  de  sua  tierras.'  Mem.  HUt.  Guerra 
TrJ.,  I  137. 

^''  Trr.  Translation  of  Laws,  etc.,  20-1.  Austin  signed  the  contract  June 
4tli,  from  which  tlate  it  took  effect.  He  had  previously  applied  for  a  contract 
to  settle  300  families,  which  being  grantetl,  the  number  was  afterward  in- 
creased to  500.  See  the  contract  in  White's  Col.  Latrs,  i.  610-13.  The  limits 
of  the  colony  were  thus  defined  March  7,  1827:  'Commencing  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  river  San  Jacinto,  at  the  termination  of  the  ten-league  reserve  * — 
art  4  of  the  national  colonization  law,  and  art.  7  of  that  of  C'oaliuila  and 
'i  exajs — *  from  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  thence  following  the  right  bank  of  said 
river  to  its  hea^l,  thence  due  north  to  the  roatl  lea<ling  from  Bexar  to  Nacog- 
diK'hes;  thence  foUo^^nng  said  hkuI  westwardly,  to  a  point  from  whence  a  line 
due  south  will  strike  the  La  Baca  to  within  ten  leagues  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  thence  eastwardly  along  the  said  ten-league  line,  parallel  with  the  coast, 
to  the  place  of  beginning.'  7b,;  Keport  of  the  gov.  of  Coah.,  in  Tomelj  l^ex.  y 
EtUui.  UmU,,  28. 
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zation  law  was  enacted  August  18,  1824,®  one  of  the 
items  of  which  authorized  the  legislatures  of  the  dif- 
ferent states  to  form  colonization  laws  for  the  occu- 
pancy of  the  public  domains  within  their  respective 
territories,  on  terms  that  were  not  at  variance  with 
the  federal  constitution.  Accordingly,  the  newly 
formed  state  of  Coahuila  and  Texas,^  having  organized 
its  government,  the  legislature,  on  March  24,  1825, 
decreed  such  a  law.^  It  will  be  observed  by  referring 
to  this  law,  and  to  the  one  enacted  by  the  junta  insti- 
tutiva,  January  4,  1823,  that  the  policy  pursued,  in 
order  to  procure  the  settlement  of  unoccupied  terri- 
tory by  K)reigners,  was  to  confer  tracts  of  the  public 
domains  upon  persons  who  should  introduce  at  their 
own  expense  a  certain  number  of  inmiigrant  families. 
This  plan  is  known  as  the  'empresario  system.*^  The 
regulations  with  regard  to  this  system  of  colonization 
were  as  follow:  The  empresario  first  presented  a 
memorial  to  the  state  government  asking  for  permis- 
sion to  colonize  certain  waste  lands  which  were  desig- 
nated, as  well  as  the  number  of  families  he  proposed 
to  introduce.  To  afford  ample  choice  to  the  settlers, 
the  tract  designated  and  usually  conceded  by  the  gov- 
eriunent  was  greatly  in  excess  of  the  appropriation  to 
be  finally  made ;  but  after  the  establishment  of  the 
settlement  and  the  completion  of  the  allotments  to  the 
colonists,  and  the  assignment  of  the  '  premium  land ' 
to  the  empresario,  all  surj)lus  land  reverted  to  the 
state.  The  distribution  of  the  allotments  was  under 
the  control  of  a  commissioner,^  appointed  by  the  state 

*•  Tranalationa  will  bo  found  in  Whitens  CoL  LaxaSj  L  601-2;  HoUey*8  Textut, 
202-4. 

*•  By  decree  of  May  7,  1824.  Hist,  Mex,,  v.  22,  this  sories;  Mex.  CfoL  Leyes 
Ord.  y  DecrcL,  iii.  40-7. 

'^^  Copy  in  Spanish  and  English  will  be  found  in  Coah,  Leyea  y  Decretoe^  14- 
2.3. 

'^  *  Empresario,*  meaning  *  contractor.* 

**  The  commissioner  was  an  important  functionary.  His  duties  were  to 
examine  colonists*  certificates;  to  administer  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  them; 
to  issue  the  land  titles;  and  appoint  the  surveyor,  lie  selected  the  sites  for 
the  founding  of  towns;  established  ferries;  and  presided  at  the  popular  elec- 
tions for  the  appointment  of  ayuntamientos  of  new  towns,  and  inducted  the 
officers  chosen.     All  public  instruments,  titles,  or  documents  were  to  be 
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government,  but  he  had  no  power  to  make  an  assign- 
ment without  the  approval  of  the  contractor.  If  the 
contractor  failed  to  mtroduce  the  stipulated  number 
of  families  within  the  term  of  six  years,  he  lost  his 
rights  and  privileges  in  proportion  to  the  deficiency, 
and  the  contract  was  totally  annulled  if  he  had  not 
succeeded  in  settling  100  families.  The  premium 
granted  to  a  contractor  was  five  square  leagues  of 
grazing  land  and  five  labores  of  tillage  land  for  each 
hundred  famihes,  but  he  could  not  acquire  premium 
on  more  than  800  famihes. ^^ 

With  regard  to  the  settlers  comprehended  in  a  con- 
tract, each  family  whose  sole  occupation  was  farming 
received  177  acres — one  labor — of  agricultural  land; 
and  if  it  engaged  in  stock-raising  also,  a  grazing  tract 
sufficient  to  complete  a  square  league  was  added. 
Those  families  whose  sole  occupation  was  cattle-raising 
received  each  a  square  league,  less  177  acres.  An 
unmarried  man  received  one  fourth  of  the  above 
quantity.  The  government  of  the  state  alone  could 
increase  these  quantities  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  a 
family  and  the  industry  and  activity  of  colonists. 
Eleven  square  leagues  was  the  limit  of  land  that  could 
be  owned  by  the  same  hands  as  prescribed  by  the 
national  colonization  law. 

For  each  square  league,  or  sitio  as  it  was  denomi- 
nated, the  colonist  paid  an  emption  sum  of  $30  to  the 
state,  $2.50  for  each  labor  not  irrigable,  and  $3.50 
for  one  that  was  irrigable ;  but  these  payments  were 
not  demanded  till  after  the  expiration  of  six  years  from 
time  of  settlement,  and  then  only  in  three  instalments 
at  long  intervals.    Contractors  and  the  military  were 

written  in  the  Spanish  language,  and  he  was  required  to  form  and  furnish  a 
book  of  record  for  each  new  town.  Coah.  Leues  y  DecretoSj  70-3.  His  fees,  by 
decree  of  May  15,  1828,  were  fixed  at  $15  for  each  sitio  distributed,  $2  for 
each  labor  not  irrigable,  and  $2.50  for  each  irrigable  one.  Id.y  100.  By  de- 
cree of  Apr.  1,  1830,  the  surveyor's  fees  were  rated  at  $8  and  ^respectively, 
for  the  survey  of  a  sitio  and  laoor,  and  $1.50  for  that  of  a  town  lot.  Id..,  \^, 
"By  art.  12  of  the  national  colonization  law,  no  one  could  own  more  than 

1 1  square  leagues,  while  it  was  possible  for  a  contractor  to  own  over  forty. 
He  was,  however,  required  to  alienate  the  excess  by  sale  or  otherwise  within 

12  years.  Id.,  17. 
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exempt  from  this  quittance.  The  incoming  settler  was, 
moreover,  subject  to  the  pajrment  of  the  commis-  . 
sioner  s  and  surveyor's  fees,  and  to  the  charges  for  the 
sheets  of  stamped  pa|>er  on  which  the  order  for  the 
8ur\'ey  was  granted  and  his  title  deed  issued.  With 
other  minor  items,  the  total  cost  of  a  sitio  was  about 
$180.^ 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  terms  offered  to  for- 
eigners as  an  inducement  to  settle  in  Texas  were  most 
Uberal.  There  are,  however,  two  points  noticeable  in 
this  famous  colonization  law  which  manifest  a  lack  of 
wisdom  in  the  framers ;  namely,  the  requirement  that 
the  foreign  settlers  should  take  oath  to  observe  the 
religion  prescribed  by  the  federal  constitution;  and 
the  preference  given  to  Mexicans.  In  the  first  case, 
the  condition,  if  scrupulously  carried  out,  would  ex- 
clude all  but  Roman  catholics,  and  to  a  great  extent 
defeat  the  object  of  the  law.  No  empresario  could 
have  introduced  any  large  number  of  colonists  under 
such  a  proviso  if  strictly  adhered  to,  and  few  would 
have   been  found   to  make  the   attempt  in  face  of 

**  More  general  regulations  contained  in  the  colonization  law  of  Coahuila 
and  Texas,  upon  which  I  have  drawn  for  the  above  details,  are  the  following: 
All  foreigners  were  not  only  at  lilxjrty  to  settle  in  the  state,  but  were 
invited  to  do  so.  Settlers  were  required  to  profess  the  catholic  faith,  and 
prove  their  morality  aud  goo<i  habits;  they  could  then  project  the  formation 
of  new  towns  on  vacant  lands,  and  pursue  any  branch  of  industry  they  thought 

{)roper.     No  settlement  couhl  be  formed  within  20  leagues  of  the  boundary 
ine  Initween  Mexico  an<l  the  United  States,  or  witliin  10  leagues  of  the  coast 
of  tlie  gulf  of  Mexico.     In  the  distribution  of  lands,  preference  was  to  be 

?iven  to  tlie  military  entitled  to  them,  and  to  Mexican  citizens  not  military, 
ndians  were  to  l>e  received  in  the  markets  of  colonial  towns  without  paying 
duty,  for  traffic  in  the  products  of  the  country,  an«l  if  they  declared  them- 
selves in  favor  of  the  religion  and  institutions  of  the  country,  were  to  be  ad- 
mitted as  settlers  on  the  same  terms  as  the  colonists.  The  government  would 
sell  to  Mexicans,  and  to  Mexicans  only,  such  lands  as  they  might  wish  to 
purchase,  t<^>  the  extent  of  11  sitios.  Settlers  who  failed  to  cultivate  their 
lands  witliin  six  years  lost  their  right  of  possession.  A  colonist  might  dis- 
pose of  his  land  by  testamentary  will,  but  no  such  land  could  be  hehl  in 
mcxrtmain.  P'oreigners  who  acquired  land  by  this  law  became  naturalized. 
During  the  first  ten  years,  counting  from  its  establishment,  a  new  settlement 
was  to  Ihj  free  from  all  contributions,  except  in  war  time,  and  all  protluce  of 
agriculture  and  industry  were  to  l>e  exempt  from  every  kind  of  duty.  Forty 
families  uiiit^Ml  might  proceed  to  found  a  town,  an<l  one  of  not  less  than  200 
inhabitiiits  was  to  el(;ct  an  ayuntainiento  provided  no  other  one  had  been 
establislied  within  8  leagues  ot  it.  With  regard  to  tlie  introtluction  of  slaves, 
new  settlers  were  to  be  subject  to  existing  laws  aud  those  which  might  be 
later  enacted  ou  the  matter. 
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almost  certain  loss.  The  consequence  was,  that  in 
practice  neither  the  contractors  nor  the  settlers  were 
at  all  scrupulous  about  the  matter,  and  in  tliis  point 
the  tliird  article  of  the  decree  became  ahnost  a  dead 
letter.^  In  the  second  case,  the  natural  result  was 
the  promotion  of  jealousy  and  ill  feeling  between  the 
foreign  immigrants  and  the  Mexican  settlers,  when 
harmonious  coalescence  ought  to  have  been  the  object 
aimed  at. 

After  the  promulgation  of  the  state  colonization 
law,  a  tide  of  immigration  into  Texas  set  in  from  the 
United  States,  which  in  a  few  years  converted  her 
wildernesses  and  wastes  into  thriving  farms  and  lucra- 
tive cattle-ranges ;  while  town  after  town,  busy  under 
the  im{)ulse  of  progress,  sprung  up  in  rapid  succession. 
Empresarios  flocked  into  the  country,  bringing  settlers 
in  their  wake,  and  eager  immi^ants,  in  no  connection 
with  contractors,  moved  into  Texas  at  their  own  ex- 
I>ense  and  obtained  land  grants.  On  the  15th  of 
April,  1825,  Robert  Leftwich  and  Hayden  Edwards 
obtained  contracts,  the  former  to  introduce  200  fami- 
lies,^ and  the  latter  800.  The  same  year  Green 
Dewitt  and  Martin  de  Leon  obtained  contracts,  the 
former  to  settle  300  families  in  the  district  south- 
west of  Austin's  colony,  and  the  latter  to  found  with 
150  families  a  viUa,  to  be  named  Victoria,  on  the 
Guadalupe.^ 

During  succeeding  years  numerous  other  contracts 
were  made,  and  nearly  the  whole  surface  of  Texas 
was  parcelled  out  to  different  empresarios;  though 
none  of  these  fulfilled  their  contracts,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Austin,  who  was  the  only  thoroughly  success- 

*Tlie  fifth  article  calls  for  a  certificate  froin  the  autliorities  of  the  place 
whence  tlie  setthir  migrated,  vouching  for  hia  morality  an<l  goo<l  habits,  anij 
for  hi^  Kung  a  catholic. 

^  Leftwich  8  contract  was  first  applied  for  in  1822,  when  Austin  was  in  the 
city  of  Mexico.  Tex.  Tram<lntion  of  Lau-A^  12,  note.  After  much  controversy, 
it  iiually  f».ll  into  the  hands  of  tlie  Na«hville  Co.  of  Temiessee,  Leftwich  hav- 
ing Ixjcn  tlu.ir  agent.   Deuces*  LetUrt*,  110. 

"/6.,-  Yoithiias  Hint.  Tex.,  i.  234;  DcwtCA*  LHter«,  115-16,  118. 
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fill  contractor,  some  of  them  partially  colonized  their 
land  grants.  I  will  mention  the  principal  under- 
takings under  the  empresario  system. 

Benjamin  R.  Milam  contracted,  January  12,  1826, 
to  settle  300  families  in  the  district  lying  north-west 
of  the  San  Antonio  and  the  Nacogdoches  road,  be- 
tween the  Guadalupe  and  Colorado  rivers,  and  bounded 
on  the  north-west  by  a  line  parallel  with  the  road,  and 
fifteen  leagues  distant  from  it. 

James  Powers,  June  11,  1826,  engaged  to  form  a 
settlement  of  200  famihes  in  the  country  south  of 
Leon's  grant,  and  bounded  on  the  south  by  the 
Nueces  Iliver. 

McMullen  and  McGloin  contracted,  August  17, 
1826,  to  settle,  with  200  families,  the  district  lying 
west  of  the  ten-league  reserve  as  exhibited  on  Stephen 
Austin's  map  of  Texas,  1835. 

Joseph  Yehlein  contracted,  December  21,  1826,  to 
introduce  300  families  into  the  district  which  nearly 
corresponded  with  the  grants  of  Zavala  and  Whelin 
as  showTi  on  the  same  map.  Vehlein's  grant,  how- 
ever, was  hmited  by  the  twenty-league  border  line  on 
the  east,  and  the  ten-league  coast  reserve  on  the 
south. 

David  G.  Burnett,  December  22,  1826,  engaged  to 
colonize  with  300  families  the  land  grant  showTi  under 
his  name  on  the  map. 

John  Cameron  contracted,  May  21,  1827,  to  settle 
100  families  on  a  grant  of  land  located  north  of  32** 
latitude  and  west  of  102*"  longitude.  On  August  18, 
1828,  he  also  obtained  a  large  grant  south  of  Red 
River. 

Stephen  Austin  obtained  a  grant  of  land  to  the 
west  of  Dewitt's  colony,  November  20,  1827,  for  the 
settlement  of  100  families;  and  in  1828  he  was  per- 
mitted by  the  federal  government  to  settle  the  ten- 
league  reserve  of  coast  land  lying  between  his  colony 
and  the  sea.  In  February  1831  Austin,  in  partner- 
ship with  Sanmel  Williams,  obtained  a  large  grant 
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with  the  engagement  to  settle  thereon  800  Mexican 
and  other  families. 

Lorenzo  de  Zavala  acquired  his  grant  !March  6, 
1829,  contracting  to  colonize  it  with  500  families. 

General  Vicente  Filisola  contracted,  October  12, 
1831,  to  colonize  with  600  foreign  families,  the  dis- 
trict designated  under  his  name  on  the  nmp.*° 


Many  other  contracts  were  made,  some  of  which 
were  never  carried  into  effect,  and  the  grants  reverted 
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to  the  government,  while  others  were  merged  in  new 
concessions.  But  though  the  empresarios  were  only 
partially  successful  in  their  enterprises,  Texas  was 
steadily  progressing.  Her  population  increased  so 
rapidly  that  whereas  in  1821  the  number  of  her  in- 
habitants, exclusive  of  Indians,  did  not  exceed  3,500, 
in  1830  it  amounted  to  nearly  20,000;^  and  the 
natural  resources  of  the  country  were  already  greatly 
developed.  But  the  time  had  arrived  when  Mexico, 
by  her  misrule  and  jealous  apprehensions,  alienated 
these  thriving  settlements  of  a  free-spirited  race,  and 
drove  them  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  their 
lights.  ^^ 

^Tlie  almve  list  of  empresarios  and  their  grants  is  obtained  from  Deiec^A* 
Lctt<'r.s,  115-18,  and  the  report  of  the  governor  of  Coahuila  and  Texas  to  the 
Biipreme  government,  in  Tornel,  Tej.  y  EMtid.  Unid.,  27-38.  The  first  edi- 
tion of  Austin's  map  was  published  in  1833. 

^Attitf^Ht  ii'^7>cw.  w///e  7y«M,  8,  in  P'ip.  Var.,  167,  no.  10;  Mex.  Apunt 
Ili/it.  Gucrniy  IG;  RanisetjH  Other  Sulcy  18;  Almonte^  Not.  Extad.  Tcj,^  25,  50, 
67,  aad  table  no.  4.  In  1827  the  population  was  estimated  at  about  10,000. 
LaOjH^icion,  1  En.,  1835,  2;  Cor.  Fed.  Mex.,  12  Mar.,  1827,  3. 

^^  On  the  subject  of  the  colonization  of  Texas  and  the  empresario  system, 
the  autln)ritics  that  have  been  consulted  are:   Tornel^  Tcjati  y  los  EE.  VU.., 
i:.')  47;  /'/.,   nut.  Mcj-.,  147-58;  Zanda,   Vici'/e  d  los  Estadoi  UnUlos,   149-52; 
/'/.,  Jiet\  Mex.,  ii.    128-9;   Mtx.  Man.   lie.hic,   1823,  34;   /(/.,  Menu    Belac., 
1831,  20;  Id.,  Col.  La/e^,   1829-:^,   102;  Id.,  Col.  l^je^,  6nL  y  Dec,  ii.  94, 
183;  FUisrAa,  Mcni,  l/isf.  Guerra  Tex.,  i.  Ill,  122-6,  136-41,  553-67;  Detreen' 
LrUers/rom  Tex^vi,  23-50,  112-19,  134-41;  Kennedys  TexiM,  i.  270-2,  316-41, 
359  01,  377;  J/unt's  Address  to  People  qf  Tex.,  22^;  Swisher s  Amer.  Sketch 
Bool;  vc»l.  iv.,  no.  2,  pp.   151-5;  no.  4,  p.  201;  vol.  vi.,  no.  5,  pp.  365-75; 
Ludt'cus,  IhlAe,  biy-S\  AuMin,  E-<}fOs/r.  sohre  TcJ^is^  8,  13-14;  ArrilUuja,  Recap. , 
18^)4,    47-50;    Dojtiencch,   Jourirtl  d'un  Miss.,   23-4;   /(/.,   Mi'<s.    Adiyeut.,   20; 
llulljfs  Texas,   195-231,  281-300,  309-10;  Houston's  Texiis,  i.   196-201;  J/c- 
Cid>e's  Coinprehensii^e  View,  759-GO;  La  Oposicion,  Jan.  1,  1835;  Niles*  S.  Arn. 
and  Mex.,  i.   252-6;  Id.,  Re/.,  xi.  207,  380;  xxiii.  80;  xxvii.  112;  xxx.  242; 
xxxi.  3;  Cuerra  entre  M(.r.  y  los  Est.  Un.,  16;  Guia  de  Hac.   Rep,  Mex.,  iv. 
21-2;  Mrxiro  in  18'^ 3,  6-7;  Mex.   Cotdi.  and   Tex.  Colonization  Law;  Pnpeles 
Vftrios,  no.    cxi.,   pt  2;  no.   clxvii.,   pt  10;  North  Am.    Rnriew,   xliii.  244-5; 
Trx.,  Address  Rdatimj  to  G-ilr.  Biy  and  Tcr.  Land  Co.,   pp.  1-37,  and  ap. 
1-G8;  Id.,  TnnhAation  of  Leys,  Orders,  etc.  (Columbia,  1837),  p.  81;  Coah.  y 
Tr.r,,  L< [HA,  15-23,  70^;  Ellnh.  Rerivu;  no.  147,  p.  257;  La  Minerva,  May  8, 
1S45;  Rorht^M's  Srmn.  and  Mrx.  Law,  648-52;  El  Constitucional,  March  22, 
1844;  Mrx.,  Col.  her.   soh.   Con',r.  Me.r.,   110-11;  Tex.   Aim.,   1858,    145-75; 
1859,    153-60;  1868,   171-7;    White's  Coll.  Laws,  i.  559-622;   Modem  Tmvelr 
Irr  Max.   and  Gwit.,  ii.   29-31;  Car.   Fed.   Mex.,   March   12,    1827;  Noticioso 
G'fi.,  Vvh.  14,  1821;  Mtx.,  Infonne  Comi-^ion  Pes(juh*idora,  1874,  9;  Id.,  Rept 
Mex.   B>rdrr  Counn.,  244-5;    Corf.ps,  Art.  Ord.,   1813,    i.  404-5;  ///.,   Diano, 
xxii.,  .luMc   IS,  1821,  pp.  35-6;  Foofe's   Texas,  i.  221-9;    ThraWs  Hist.  Texas, 
147-70,    ]75-(),  479  82,  4!)8;     WdU,ns  Amer.    Hi.<,    631-3;    Bhnirhard    ei 
D.iKzafs,  San  Juan  de  Ch/a,   529-30;  Xoui\  Annates  Voy.,   cliv.   357;  IIowUCs 
HiM.     U.    S.,    ii.    *i43;    Rnrra,    IhM.    Jalapa,   iii.    24  5;     Varioa   Impresos,   2, 
no.  vi.,  20  1;   Rustmnante,  Gahinete  Mex.,  ii.   15-21;  Stmrez  v  A^avarro,  Hist, 
Mej.,  242-6,  315-19;  395-406;  Hutchinson's  Rem.,  194-6;  AlmatUe,  Not,  EtL 
Texas,  14,  20-5;  Larenauditre,  Mex,  et  Guat.,  229. 
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Previous  to  the  year  1824  Texas  had  no  poHtical 
connection  with  Coahuila,  each  forming  a  separate 
province  under  the  supreme  rule  of  the  commandant 
general  of  the  provincias  internas  de  oriented  As  the 
internal  administration  of  both  these  provinces  was 
identical  during  the  Spanish  domination,  nothing  fur- 
ther need  be  said  with  regard  to  that  of  Coahuila,  in 
addition  to  the  description  given  in  a  former  chapter 
of  the  government  of  Texas,  except  that  Coahuila 
being  a  far  richer  and  more  populous  country,  the 
temptations  presented  to  a  practically  absolute  ruler 
were  greater.  Thus  corruption  and  injustice  were 
practised,  and  tryanny  and  oppression  exercised,  on  a 
proportionately  larger  scale  in  Coahuila  than  in  Texas.^ 

^  Under  the  Spanish  domination  the  province  of  Coahuila  was  called  Pro- 
vincia  de  Nueva "Estremadura.  Pefui,  in  Maytr^  MS.,  no.  19,  p.  22. 

*  *  Unfortunate  provinces  I ' — says  Arispe  in  hia  memorial  to  the  regency, 

^77) 
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The  commandant  general  ruled  as  it  suited  him ;  and 
while  possessing  even  superior  power  to  the  viceroy, 
there  was  really  no  semblance  of  a  check  upon  his 
authority,  except  the  presence  of  his  legal  adviser,  the 
auditor  de  guerra,  who  generally  did  nothing  more 
than  approve  and  support  his  opinions.  With  regard 
to  internal  administration,  remoteness  from  the  centre 
of  supreme  government  rendered  the  supremacy  of  the 
local  governors  almost  as  absolute  as  that  of  the  com- 
mandant general,^  and  reduced  their  responsibility  to 
a  mere  cipher.  Consequently,  in  the  administration 
of  so-called  justice,  every  enormity  was  practised  that 
enmity  or  covetousness  suggested,  and  venalty  and 
corruptness  made  easy  of  perpetration.  Liberty, 
honor,  and  property  were  alike  assailed.* 

As  in  the  case  of  Texas,  the  number  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Coahuila  can  only  be  approximately  obtained 
The  Tribunal  del  Consulado  assigned  to  it  a  population 
of  40,000  in  1803,  while  Humboldt  for  the  same  year 
places  the  figures  as  low  as  16,900.^  Pike,  four  years 
later,  states  that  the  population  was  estimated  at 
70,000  souls,  10,000  only  of  whom  were  Spaniards; 
and  this  number  is  indorsed  both  by  Arispe  and 
GueiTa.®  Again,  Xavarro  y  Noriega  calculated  that 
the  total  number  of  inhabitants  of  all  races  in  1810 
was  42,937.^  With  such  varying  estimates  before  me, 
I  shall  leave  the  reader  to  draw  his  o\^ti  conclusion 
on  the  subject. 

At  this  time  there  were  in  Coahuila  no  less  than 

Nov.  1,  1811 — *I  wish  not  to  be  personal,  but  I  know  that  every  enormity 
has  been  committed  there.  *  p.  26.  This  memorial  was  printed  at  C^Uliz  in 
1812,  and  a  translation  of  it  published  in  Philadelphia  in  1814. 

'  *  1  am  therefore  not  at  all  astonished  at  the  excesses  of  many  govemora, 
at  their  arbitrary  and  ilespotic  rule;  I  rather  wonder  that  they  have  not  all 
been  uniformly  despots  and  tjTants.'  /rf.,  27. 

* '  I  have  many  times  known  respectable  and  useful  citizens  suffer  such 
scandalous  vexations,  an<l  even  die  broken-hearted,  at  finding  it  impossible  to 
vindicate  their  honor,  and  recover  their  property  of  which  they  haa  been  de- 
frauded with  such  scandal  and  injustice,    /a.,  31. 

^Soc.  Mex,  Gcog.j  ii.  6;  EssaiPolU.f  155. 

^ Pike  8  Ej-jml.y  ap.  iii.  29;  Arufpe,  Menu  Coah,,  9;  Ouerra,  HiaL  Reo,  N* 
E^.j  ii.  370,  note. 

^  Tlius  divided:  Spaniards,  13,285;  Indians,  12,437;  Castes,  17,215.  Soc 
Mex,  OtCHj.,  2a  6p.,  L  291. 
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twelve  Spanish  towns,  the  most  populous  and  thriv- 
ing of  which  were  Saltillo,  Monclova,  Parras,  and 
Santa  Rosa.*  The  first  of  these  only  was  governed 
by  a  cabildo ;  Monclova  had  two  alcaldes  and  a  syndic, 
and  Parras  a  subdelegado,  two  alcaldes,  and  a  syndic ; 
all  other  towns  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  lieuten- 
ants of  the  governor,  who  could  appoint  or  remove 
them  at  his  pleasure  by  a  simple  official  letter.  This 
was  a  grievous  and  despotic  system  of  government, 
and  it  was  not  Ukely  that  impartial  justice  would  be 
meted  out  in  Coahuila.  Arispe,  who  was  deputy  to 
Spain  for  this  province,  vehemently  pleaded  before  the 
cortes  for  redress  of  these  grievances,  and  suggested 
the  establishment  of  a  superior  executive  council  for 
the  four  eastern  internal  provinces,  of  a  high  court  of 
appeal,  and  of  provincial  deputations  and  local  cabildos 
or  municipaUties.* 

At  Monclova,  Santa  Rosa,  San  Fernando  de  Rosas, 
and  Rio  Grande  were  stationed  garrison  companies  of 
veteran  calvary,  whose  duties  were  to  protect  the 
frontier,  furnish  detachments  for  the  missions,^^  escort 
their  own  supplies  of  money  and  clothing  from  Sal- 

*  Pike  nves  the  estimated  population  of  Parraa  as  7,000;  that  of  Monclova 
3,500;  and  that  of  Santa  Rosa,  400.  (It  gtip.^  28.  According  to  (luerra,  Sal- 
tillo in  1811  ha«l  about  12,000  inhabitants.  Hist.  Rev.  N.  Enp,,  i.  364.  Arispo, 
1811,  gives  to  the  town  and  district  of  Parras  10,000  inhabitants,  and  to  those 
of  Monclova  6,000.  Mem.  Cotih.,  29. 

•On  May  23,  1812,  the  Spanish  cdrtes  passed  a  decree  ordering  the  forma- 
tion of  cabildos.  In  all  towns  with  a  population  not  exceeding  200  there  were 
to  be  elected  by  vote  of  the  citizens  one  alcalde,  two  regitlores,  and  one  pro- 
curator syndic;  in  towns  with  not  more  than  500  inha])itants,  one  alcalde, 
four  regiciores,  and  one  procurator;  in  those  with  not  more  than  1,0(X)  inhabi- 
tants, but  exceeding  500,  one  alcalde,  six  regidores,  and  one  ]>rocurator;  in 
towns  i^nth  a  population  from  1,000  to  4,000,  two  alcaldes,  eiglit  regidores, 
and  two  procurators,  the  number  of  regidores  to  bo  augmenteci  in  twelve  in 
those  towns  which  had  more  than  4,0W  inhabitants.  The  capitals  of  prov- 
inces were  to  have  at  least  twelve  regidores;  and  should  they  jx^^oss  more 
than  10,000  inhabitants,  their  number  was  to  be  sixteen.  H7//Vt  ^  *  '"I.  Law/tf 
L  416-18.  Rules  for  the  ^idance  of  alcaldes  were  decreed  Oct.  '.Uli  of  the 
same  year.  Id.,  419-20.  fii  1813  the  cortes  decreed  the  establishm*  ut  of  an 
intendencia  at  Saltillo,  and  in  1814,  of  a  pro\4ncial  deputation,  rv.\>vi  sentiiig 
Coahuila,  Nuevo  Leon,  Santander  or  Tamaulipas,  and  'I'exas,  assigning  Sal- 
tillo as  the  place  of  residence.  C6rte«  iJiario,  1813,  xviii.  423;  Cortes,  Act. 
Ord.,  1814,  ii.  266. 

*•  Arispe  mentions  5  Indian  missions;  namely,  Vissarron,  Dulce  Nombre  de 
Jesus,  Peyotes,  Juan  Bautista,  and  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  la  Victoria.  Menu 
CoaJu,  10. 
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tillo,  and  conduct  the  bimonthly  mail  to  Texas  from 
Monclova,  which  town  was  the  principal  military 
depot  of  the  province  and  the  governor  s  place  of  resi- 
dence. 

Under  a  less  oppressive  government,  the  province 
of  Coahuila,  with  its  fertile  soil,  its  genial  climate, 
and  pure  atmosphere,  would  have  been,  as  an  abiding 
place,  all  that  the  heart  of  man  could  desire.  There 
the  cultivator  could  produce  in  profuse  abundance 
com  and  wheat  and  wine,  delicious  fruits  and  deli- 
cate vegetables.  There,  too,  the  cotton-tree  thrived, 
and  on  the  rich  pasture  lands  flocks  of  sheep  and 
herds  of  cattle  and  horses  multipUed."  But  the 
incubus  of  commercial  and  agricultural  monopoly 
pressed  heavily  on  the  land.  The  avaricious  mer- 
chants of  San  Luis,  Querdtaro,  and  other  manufactur- 
ing cities  smothered  development  in  the  provincial 
intemas.  In  Coahuila  no  factories  made  busy  the 
population  of  a  town;  the  hum  of  machinery  was 
not  heard;  and  the  industrious  women  plied  the 
primitive  spindle  and  distaff  to  supply  their  household 
wants,  and  produce  a  few  marketable  commodities." 
Thus  the  people  had  to  depend  upon  the  exportation 
of  their  flocks  and  mules, ^^  and  raw  materials;  and 
their  wool  and  cotton,  their  hides  and  wheat,  were  re- 
turned to  them  in  manufactured  form,  charged  with 
the  expenses  of  transportation  and  alcabala  duties,  and 
with  tlie  profits  of  tlie  outside  manufacturer,  the  mer- 
chant, and  the  retail  dealer.  Even  the  agricultural 
implements  of  iron  were  imported,  though  the  manu- 

^^  Arispe  says — p.  20 — *The  most  interesting  branch  is  the  breeding  of 
sheep,  to  which  so  much  attention  is  paid  that,  after  furnishing  many  thou- 
sand hea<l  to  the  markets  of  Saltillo,  Parras,  and  other  places  of  the  prov- 
inces, vaat  numbers  are  exported  to  Zacatecas,  San  Sliguel,  Quer^taro, 
Mexico,  and  Puebla. '  Cotton  was  produced  in  such  quantity  that  after  sup- 
plying the  four  provinces,  many  thousjind  quintals  were  exported  to  furnish 
the  factories  at  San  Luis  PotosI,  San  Miguel,  Zelaya,  Silao,  Leon,  and  places 
in  CJua<lalajara.  Id,,  19. 

^'^  With  these  simple  contrivances,  shawls  and  table-cloths  were  manufac- 
tured of  such  ilurability  and  fineness  that  they  never  sold  for  less  than  eight 
dollars,  and  frequently  as  high  as  forty  or  fifty  dollars.  Id.,  21-2. 

^^Besiiles  keeping'up  a  stock  of  3,000  pack-umles,  2,000  were  annually 
exported.  Id.,  20. 
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facture  of  that  metal  and  of  wood  was  tolerably  well 
advanced  in  Saltillo"  and  Parras. 

One  of  the  most  productive  industries  of  Coahuila 
was  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  which,  despite  the  pro- 
hibitions against  it,  was  developed  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  the  district  of  Parras.^  Combined  with 
this  agricultural  pursuit  was  the  only  manufacturing 
business  that  can  be  rightly  claimed  for  the  province. 
Great  quantities  of  excellent  brandies  and  delicious 
wines  were  manufactured  yearly  and  exported  to  Mex- 
ico and  other  parts  of  New  Spain,  These  two  indus- 
tries afforded  employment  to  the  whole  population  of 
the  district,  no  other  occupation  being  pursued.^* 

The  inhabitants  of  Coahuila  were  a  thoroughly 
pastoral  and  agricultural  people,  and  their  character 
was  formed  from  the  nature  of  their  occupations. 
Here  were  to  be  found  simplicity  and  insensibility  to 
intrigue,  untiring  industry  and  patience  under  severe 
labor,  the  endurance  of  privations  without  nmrmur, 
and  a  deep-rooted  love  of  liberty.  Both  the  social 
and  political  morals  of  this  rural  population  were  of  a 
higher  standard  than  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
manufacturing  and  mining  districts  of  New  Spain.^^ 

During  the  war  of  independence,  Coahuila  was 
little  disturbed  by  the  battle-din  which  shook  the 
foundatioijs  of  the  more  southern  provinces.  A  blood- 
less revolution  and  counter-revolution  at  first  caused 

^*  At  Saltillo  the  mannfacture  of  cotton  was  also  somewhat  advanced,  and 
in  1811  above  40  looms  for  weaving  coarse  cloths  had  l>een  erected.  The 
artiaans,  however,  labored  nnder  the  want  of  protection,  and  were  compelled 
to  seU  at  low  prices  the  production  of  one  week  s  work  in  order  to  procure 
raw  cotton  for  the  next.  Id.,  22. 

^  The  meaning  of  Parras  is  *  grape-vines. '  Pike  calls  it  the  *  vineyard  of 
Coahnila. '  At  the  hacienda  of  San  Lorenzo,  three  miles  to  the  north  of  tlie 
town,  he  saw  15  large  stills,  and  a  greater  number  of  casks  than  he  had  ever 
seen  in  any  brewery  of  the  U.  S.   Ut  sup.,  28. 

^Ib.:  Arispe  states  that  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  this  district  was 
10,000.  Mem.  Coah.,  18. 

^''  Arigpff  ut  gup.f  16.  *As  we  diverged  from  these  parts  which  produced 
such  vast  qoantitiea  of  the  precious  metals,  the  inhabitants  became  more  in- 
dnstrioas  and  theire  were  fewer  beggars.  Thus  the  moraU  of  the  people  of 
Cogqailla  (sic)  were  less  corrupt  vSku.  those  of  Biscay  or  New  Leon,  their 
ndgbbora.'  Pile,  ut  sup,,  29. 

Hist.  N.  Hex.  States,  Vol.  IL    6 
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temporary  agitation.  Governor  Cordero,  deserted  by 
his  troops,  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  independent 
leader  Jimenez,  and  Aranda  becomes  revolutionary 
governor.  His  turn  soon  arrives,  and  he  is  seized  by 
the  plotter  Elizondo.  Then  follows  the  capture  of 
Hildalgo  and  the  other  leaders  at  La  Noria,  who  with 
Aranda  are  marched  off  to  Chihuahua,  where  most  of 
them  suffer  death,  a  few  only  being  condemned  to 
long  imprisonment.^^  From  this  time  to  the  downfall 
of  the  monarchical  power  in  New  Spain,  Coahuila  re- 
mained in  quiet  possession  of  the  royalists,  unmolested 
except  by  the  predatory  incursions  of  wild  Indians. 

But  the  people  thirsted  none  the  less  for  freedom, 
and  when  the  news  arrived  in  1821  of  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  plan  of  Iguala,  an  uncontrollable  agitation 
pervaded  the  province.  Arredondo,  the  command- 
ant general,  then  residing  in  Monterey,  the  capital  of 
Nuevo  Leon,  in  vain  attempted  to  arrest  the  tide  of 
popular  feeling.  Lieutenant  Nicolas  del  Moral  was 
sent  against  Saltillo  in  command  of  a  company  of  the 
line  grenadiers  of  Vera  Cruz,  followed  by  the  whole 
battalion,  under  the  lieutenant  Pedro  Lemus.  Moral, 
however,  on  his  arrival  proclaimed,  July  1st,  the  in- 
dependence. The  authorities  did  likewise,  and  Lemus 
entered  the  city,  after  having  administered  to  his 
troops  the  oath  to  support  the  plan  of  Iguala.  Arre- 
dondo, thus  abandoned,  convoked  a  general  assembly 
of  the  authorities  of  Monterey,  at  which  it  was  unani- 
mously resolved  to  adopt  the  plan.  The  commandant 
general  submitted  with  good  grace,  and  independence 
was  proclaimed  July  4th.  But  he  could  not  win 
thereby  the  good-will  and  obedience  of  his  former 
sorely  pressed  subjects.  The  authorities  and  forces  at 
Saltillo  refused  to  recognize  him,  and  in  disgust  he 
surrendered  his  command  to  Gaspar  Lopez,  the  first 
officer  of  the  trigarante  army  who  approached.     Ar- 

**  Among  the  latter  was  Aranda,  who  was  sentenced  with  four  others  to 
imprisonment  for  ten  years.  Alamariy  Hint.  Mej.,  ii.  190;  Hernandez y  Davalot, 
Col.  Doc.,  i.  70.     Consult  Hiat.  J/ex.,  iv.  240,  272,  this  series. 
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redondo  then  retired  to  San  Luis  Potosf,  whence  he 
proceeded  to  Tampico,  where  he  embarked  for  Ha- 
bana.^* 

The  poHtical  convulsions  which  presently  occurred 
in  the  Mexican  capital  after  the  establishment  of  in- 
dependence were  but  slightly  felt  in  the  provincias 
intemas  de  oriente,  which,  under  the  empire,  were 
governed  as  previously,  by  a  political  and  military 
chief  In  1823,  however,  after  the  fall  of  Iturbide,  a 
junta  was  convened  at  Monterey,  composed  of  dele- 
gates representing  Coahuila,  Nuevo  Leon,  Tamaulipas, 
and  Texas.  This  junta  represented  to  the  provisional 
government  that  the  four  provinces  wished  to  be  sepa- 
rated, and  were  desirous  that  the  federal  system  should 
be  adopted.*'  That  form  of  government  having  been 
proclaimed  by  the  constituent  congress,  Coahuila, 
Xuevo  Leon,  and  Texas  were  formed  into  one  state 
by  the  acta  constitutiva,  promulgated  January  31, 
1824.  On  May  7th,  however,  a  decree  was  passed 
which  detached  Nuevo  Leon  and  raised  it  to  the 
rank  of  an  independent  state,  while  Coahuila  and  Texas 
were  provisionally  united  until  the  latter  should  pos- 
sess the  necessary  elements  U^  form  a  state  of  itself  ^^ 
This  political  division  was  confirmed  by  the  federal 
constitution  published  October  4,  1824. 

The  new  state  at  once  proceeded  to  form  its  gov- 
ernment. A  constituent  congress  was  elected,  and 
as.sembled  at  Saltillo  in  August  1824.  A  provisional 
governor  was  appointed,^  and  an  executive  council 
created  to  assist  him  hi  his  administration.^     By  de- 

^•Alamnfiy  HUt.  Mn.,  v.  238-9. 

'» Bu«tamante,  Cuad.  Hint.,  MS.,  viii.  177;  Id.,  Hist.  Iturbide,  160. 

'*  *  Pero  tan  luego  como  esta  liltima '  — Texas — *  eatuviere  en  aptitud  de  fiffu- 
rar  como  estodo  por  si  sola,  lo  j)articipari  al  congreso  general  para  su  resolu- 
cion.'  Mex.  Col.  Ord.  y  Dec,  iii.  44),  where  a  copy  of  the  decree  will  l»c  found. 

"Rafael  Oonzalez  was  provisional  governor  m  1825,  and  Victor  Blanco  in 
1825-1827.    WhiU'n  Vol.  Laws,  i.  612.  615. 

**  Composed  of  a  vice-covemor  and  four  members.  The  council  was  ap- 
pointeil  by  congress,  and  tne  first  one  create<l  was  by  decree  of  Aug.  31,  1825. 
The  members  were  Jos^  Ignacio  de  Arispe,  vice-governor  a<l  interim,  Juan 
de  OorilMO-,  Jos^  Ignacio  Sanchez,  Jos^  Ignacio  Alcocer,  and  Jos^  Ignacio  de 
Cardenas.  Coah,  y  Tex,  Leyee  y  I)€C.,  32. 
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cree  of  August  28,  1824,  the  functions  of  the  political 
chiefs  and  the  deputation  of  Texas  were  declared  to 
have  ceased,  as  had  already  been  the  case  with  respect 
to  the  authorities  of  the  same  class  in  Coahuila ;  and 
a  few  months  later  a  political  administrator,  styled 
'chief  of  the  department  of  Texas,'  was  provision- 
ally established.^  In  its  first  decree,  August  15, 
1824,  the  constituent  congress  pledged  the  state  of 
Coahuila  and  Texas  to  sustain  at  all  hazards  the  su- 
preme federal  powers,  and  declared  its  form  of  gov- 
ernment to  be  representative,  popular,  and  federal, 
divided  into  the  three  powers,  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial. 

During  the  next  two  years  a  number  of  decrees 
were  passed  regulating  the  attributes,  restrictions,  and 
duties  of  the  executive  and  officials,  establishing  elec- 
tion laws,  creating  judges  of  responsibility,  and  relat- 
ing to  other  matters  connected  with  the  internal 
government  of  tlie  state/^®  It  was  not  until  March 
11,  1827,  that  the  constitution  of  the  state  was  pub- 
lished. Every  officer  and  citizen  was  required  to  take 
oath  to  sustain  it — a  regulation  which,  in  view  of  the 
third  article,  nmst  have  been  acquiesced  in  with  grim 
dissatisfaction  by  the  enlightened  Coahuilan.     In  that 

'^*  Jos^  Felix  Trcspalacios  was  the  last  political  and  military  governor  of 
Texas  under  the  old  system.  Abnonfe^  ^of,.  EstcuL  Tej.y  14.  He  was  suc- 
cee<lod  ill  1823  by  Luciano  (iarcia,  who  served  provisionally  as  such.  WhUe'a 
Col.  LairSy  i.  595.  Trcspalacios,  in  April  1823,  had  pronounced  in  favor  of 
Iturbide.   Bnntamantc^  Hist.  Itvrhidey  lGl-2. 

■''^  Jos6  Antonio  Saucedo,  succeeding  (larcia  in  1824,  was  the  first  to  bear 
this  title.  White's  Col.  Laws^  i.  597-9;  Conh.  Leyes  y  Dec.^  8,  11.  The  chief 
of  <lepartmcnt  was  authorized  to  impose  fines  from  one  to  one  hundred  doUara 
on  those  who  did  not  ol>ey  or  respect  him;  he  had  also  power  to  make  arrests, 
but  o;dy  on  the  express  terms  that  witliin  48  hours  ne  placed  the  arrested 
party  at  the  disposal  of  a  competent  tribunal  or  judge.  He  was  not  to  allow 
any  person  to  appropriate  lands,  and  was  to  give  circumstantial  information 
to  \Iio  government  with  respect  to  those  who  had  already  done  so.  B^jar  was 
to  b.:  his  place  of  residence;  he  commanded  tlie  local  militia,  and  was  to  pre- 
si  o  over  all  popular  juntas,  as  well  as  over  the  ayuntamiento  of  B^jar,  or  any 
oLh<T  place  in  the  department  where  circumstances  might  require  his  presence. 
At  tiic  sessions  of  ayuntamientos,  however,  he  hatl  no  vote,  except  a  casting 
o  u!  ill  case  of  a  tic.  Moreover,  he  was  the  sole  cliannel  of  communicatioii 
between  his  subonlinates  and  the  government.   A/.,  11-14. 

-''()n  ^larch  27,  182G,  a  general  anmesty  was  proclaimed,  by  which  all 
political  prisoners  were  released  from  confinement,  and  those  banished  were 
to  bo  aosijted  by  the  goverumeut  to  return  to  their  homes.  Id.,  34-(>. 
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article  it  is  set  down  that  **the  sovereignty  of  the 
state  resides  originally  and  essentially  in  the  general 
mass  of  the  individuals  that  compose  it;  but  they 
shall  not  of  themselves  exercise  any  other  acts  of 
sovereignty  than  those  indicated  in  this  constitution, 
and  in  the  form  which  it  prescribes."^  Such  a  restric- 
tion speaks  loudly  of  the  timidity  with  which  the 
framers  of  the  constitution  regarded  untrammelled 
freedom  of  the  people.  The  state  was  divided  into 
three  departments — namely,  those  of  Saltillo,  Mon- 
clova,  and  Texas — which  number  was  increased  later  to 
four,  by  detaching  Parras  from  Saltillo.^  The  consti- 
tutional congress  to  be  presently  elected  was  to  consist  of 
twelve  members,  two  of  whom  was  to  represent  Texas.^ 
These  representatives  were  not  elected  directly  by  the 
people,  but  by  the  system  of  primary  and  secondary 
elections  adopted  elsewhere  in  the  Mexican  republic. 
In  a  district  which  sent  up  only  one  deputy,  eleven 
electors  were  popularly  chosen,  and  twenty-one  in 
those  which  sent  up  two  or  more  representatives. 
These  electors  appointed  by  a  majority  of  votes  the 
deputies  for  their  respective  departments.  The  num- 
ber of  deputies  was  to  be  increased  in  proportion  to 
the  increase  of  the  population  of  a  department.  Other 
provisions  of  the  constitution  were  to  the  eflfect  that 
the  profession  of  any  other  religion  than  the  Roman 
catholic  was  forbidden;  freedom  of  the  press  was 
declared,  but  subject  to  existing  restrictions,  and  such 
future  ones  as  should  be  established  by  law ;  and  by 
the  thirteenth  article  all  children  bom  of  slave  parents 
on  the  territory  of  the  state  were  pronounced  free,  the 
introduction  of  slaves  six  months  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  constitution  being  strictly  prohibited.     A 

^  Afex.  Col.  de  ConstUut.t  i.  196;  in  which  volume  a  copy  of  the  constitu- 
tion  will  be  found. 

"*  id.f  197.  The  state  was  finally  divided  into  seven  departments:  Sal- 
tiUo,  Parras,  Mondova,  and  Rosas  in  Coahuila,  and  B^jar,  Brazos,  and 
Nacogcloches  in  Texas.  AhncnU,  Not.  Estad,  TeL,  14. 

*by  the  convocation  law  of  March  23,  1§27,  the  districts  of  Saltillo, 
Parras,  and  Monclova  were  to  elect  three  deputies  each,  Texas  two,  and  Rio 
Grande  one.  Saltillo  was  to  send  up  two  snppletorics,  and  each  of  the  other 
districts  one.  Coah,  Leyea  y  Dec,  47. 
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candidate  for  the  governorship  was  required  to  be  a 
native  of  the  republic,  30  years  of  age,  and  to  have 
been  domiciliated  in  the  state  five  years.  The  gov- 
ernor s  term  of  office  was  four  years;  he  was  elected 
by  the  people,  and  had  the  prerogative  of  appointing 
the  political  chiefs  of  departments,  each  appointed 
being  chosen  from  three  candidates  nominated  by  the 
executive  council,  the  number  of  whose  members  was 
reduced  from  four  to  three. 

On  March  23,  1827,  the  convocation  law  for  the  elec- 
tion of  the  first  constitutional  congress  was  published, 
and  on  July  1st  following,  the  assembly  met  in  session. 
On  the  4th  the  number  of  the  votes  cast  for  the  elec- 
tions of  governor,  vice-governor,  and  the  executive 
council  was  made  known,  with  the  foUowing  results: 
Jos<5  Maria  Viesca  was  elected  governor;  Victor 
Blanco,  vice-governor;  and  Santiago  de  Valle,  Dioni- 
cio  Elizondo,  and  Jose  Ignacio  de  Cardenas  council- 
lors.^ 

The  greatest  difficulty  w^ith  which  the  new  legisla- 
ture had  to  contend  was  the  question  of  finance. 
Texas,  if  not  an  actual  burden  to  the  state,  was  little 
less.  Though  yearly  increasing  in  population  and 
wealth,  she  contributed  nothing  to  the  revenue,  owing 
to  the  exemption  of  the  colonists  from  taxation,  and 
the  privilege  granted  them  of  introducing  supplies  of 
all  kinds  free  of  import  duties.  To  such  straits  was 
the  government  reduced  that  many  offices  were  sus- 
pended for  want  of  money  to  pay  the  salaries.^^  Every 
resource  was  resorted  to  in  order  to  increase  the  rev- 

*•/</.,  G3.  Jos^  Ignacio  Arispe  ha<l  been  acting  as  provisional  governor, 
Mex.  Col,  ConMitut.,  i.  195,  273.  In  Correo  Fed.  i/ex.,  21  Jul.,  182?,  will  be 
found  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  deputies  from  the  different  departments. 

^^  Conm-ess,  in  view  of  tlie  embarrassments  of  the  state  treasury  from  want 
of  funds  by  decree  of  April  17,  1828,  suspended  the  office  of  councillor  until 
the  state  should  be  able  to  defray  the  expense  thereof,  the  governor  being 
directed  to  act  by  liiinself.  The  vice-governor  was  oidy  to  receive  pay  when 
officiating  on  account  of  death,  sickness,  or  absence  of  the  governor.  The 
establishment  of  a  treasury  was  postponed;  and  the  department  and  dis- 
trict chiefs,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  in  Texas,  were  temporarily  suspended 
in  tlie  exercise  of  their  functions,  the  a^Tintamieutos  bein^  ordered  to  com- 
municate directly  with  the  executive  through  their  alcaues.  Coah,  y  Tex, 
Lei/eHf  101 
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enue.     The  cock-pits  were  leased  at  auction  to  the 
highest  bidder;  bUliard-tables  were  taxed  at  $24  per 
annum ;  and  a  duty  of  two  per  centum  was  charged 
on  the  circulation  of  money,  whether  the  destination 
of  the  coin  was  to  a  place  within  or  without  the  terri- 
tory of  the  state ;  funds  were  borrowed  from  the  church, 
and  all  persons,  females  excepted,  whether  they  derived 
their   incomes  from   rents,    salaries,   or  wages,   from 
business  or  industrial  occupations,  were  taxed  to  the 
amount  of  three  days'  income  per  annum. 
I     What  added  to  the  perplexities  of  the  government 
j  during  this  period  was  the  alarming  decline  of  the  in- 
ternal trade  of  the  state.     This  was  chiefly  owing  to 
the  influx  of  foreign  dealers,  who  introduced  cotton 
and  woollen  goods  with  ruinous  effect  upon  the  native 
merchants  and  retailers.     The  native  business  was  so 
paralyzed  that  congress  was  under  the  necessity  of 
legislating  on  the  matter,  and  thereby  gave  grievous 
oftence  to  the  Anglo-American  colonists  in   Texas. 
In  April  and  May  1829,  decrees  were  passed  prohibit- 
ing foreign  merchants,  of  whatever  nation,  from  retail- 
ing goods  or  importing  coarse  cotton  or  woollen  stuffs 
not  manufactured  in  the  republic.^     The  opening  of 
the  port  of  Galveston  by  decree  of  October  17,  1825,^ 
afforded  facilities  to  these  commercial  intruders,  while 
the  exemption  law  in  favor  of  the  colonists  offered 
temptations  to  engage  in  smuggling  which  were  not 
very  stoutly  resisted. 

A  breach  between  the  Mexicans  and  the  Anglo- 
American  settlers  had  indeed  already  been  opened. 
Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  immigrants  brought  with 
them  the  principles  of  law,  liberty,  and  religion  which 
prevailed  in  the  country  of  their  birth,  and  which 
could   not  be  conducive  to   amalgamation  with  the 

•'They  were  only  allowed  to  sell  at  wholesale,  and  for  cash.  Id.,  117,  126- 
7.  Dewees  engaged,  in  1826-7,  in  one  of  these  trading  enterprises.  Letters 
/rom  Tex.,  55-6. 

^Ouiade  Hoc,  Rep.  Mex.,  iv.  308;  Mex.  Mem.  Minest,  13,  no.  iv.  The 
port  of  Matagorda,  as  also  that  of  Matamoros  in  Taniaulipas  on  the  Rio 
Graadey  had  beea  opened  to  txude  in  1820.  .  Ltrdo  de  Tejada,  Comtrc.  iJstad., 
SL 
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natives,  their  great  influx  and  steady  success  not  only 
excited  jealousy,  but  began  to  be  watched  with  appre- 
hension by  both  the  state  and  federal  governments. 
The  covetous  solicitude  to  gain  possession  of  Texas 
evinced  by  the  United  States  aggravated  the  anxiety 
of  Mexico  and  the  disfavor  with  which  the  colonists 
wore  being  regarded.  It  was  hard  for  the  suspicious 
Mexican  not  to  believe  that  the  Anglo-Americans 
within  his  borders  did  not  secretly  cherish  the  hope 
that  the  territory  would  be  eventually  annexed  to  the 
northern  republic.  The  action  of  the  government  at 
Washington  certainly  tended  to  foment  such  aspira- 
tion. Only  a  few  years  had  elapsed  after  the  treaty 
of  1 8 1 9  with  Spain  when  the  United  States  pretended 
to  foresee  future  trouble,  and  began  to  express  dissat- 
isfaction at  the  agreement  they  had  entered  into.  In 
March  1825  Henry  Clay,  in  a  letter  to  the  envoy, 
Joel  R.  Poinsett,  spoke  of  difficulties  that  might  arise 
from  the  boundary  agreed  upon.  He  considered  the 
line  of  the  Sabine  nearer  to  the  great  western  com- 
mercial capital  of  the  United  States  than  was  desh^able, 
and  instructed  that  minister  to  sound  the  Mexican 
government  as  to  its  inclination  to  the  adoption  of  a 
new  boundary,  suggesting  as  such  the  Brazos,  the  Rio 
Colorado,  or  the  Rio  Grande.^*  In  March  1827  Poin- 
sett was  authorized  to  make  a  specific  proposition  on  the 
matter,  by  which  the  United  States  would  agree  to  pay 
$1,000,000  if  Mexico  would  consent  to  the  Rio  Grande 
being  made  the  boundary ;  ^  if  this  were  unattainable, 
half  that  sum  was  to  be  offered  for  the  Colorado  line. 
Neither  of  these  proposals  was  received  by  the  Mexican 
government,  nor  would  the  congress  take  into  consid- 
eration a  treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and  navigation, 
on  the  point  of  being  concluded  between  the  two 
nations,  unless  it  contained  an  article  which  renewed 
the  existence  of  the  treaty  celebrated  by  the  cabinets 

**  Congress.  Debates,  1837,  ii.  ap.  125-6. 

^  The  boundary  proposed  was  to  begin  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
pass  up  that  river  to  the  Rio  Puerco,  thence  to  the  source  of  the  latter,  whence 
It  was  to  run  due  north  to  the  Arkansas,  /d.,  127. 
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of  Madrid  and  Washington  respecting  the  territorial 
limits.  This  resolution  rendered  it  imperative  to  settle 
that  question  first,  and  on  January  12,  1828,  a  proto- 
col was  siorued  by  Poinsett  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  S.  Comacho  and  J.  Y.  Esteva  on  that  of 
Mexico,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  dividing  line 
between  the  two  countries  should  be  that  fixed  upon 
by  the  treaty  of  1819  with  Spain.  Nevertheless  the 
United  States  still  persisted  in  their  object.  In  Au- 
gust 1829  instructions  were  sent  to  Poinsett  to  open 
negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  so  much  of  Texas 
as  Mexico  could  be  induced  to  cede.  Four  difierent 
cessions  were  suggested,  the  corresponding  boundary 
lines  beginniQg  respectively  at  the  mouths  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  the  Baca,  the  Colorado,  and  the  Brazos. 
Poinsett  was  authorized  to  oflTer  as  high  as  $5,000,000 
for  the  first-named  line,  and  for  the  others,  amounts 
proportionate  to  the  extent  of  territory  that  would  be 
ceded.  But  Poinsett  never  received  these  instruc- 
tions. His  officious  meddling  with  the  internal  aflairs 
of  the  Mexican  republic  had  gained  for  him  the  dislike 
of  the  government.  His  recall  was  demanded  and 
acceded  to,  and  his  successor,  Anthony  Butler  of 
Mississippi,  made  no  progress  in  his  negotiations  for 
the  purchase  of  Texas. 

Another  cause  of  suspicion,  and  consequent  want  of 
confidence  between  the  Mexican  authorities  and  the 
settlers,  was  the  temporary  freedom  of  the  latter  from 
molestation  by  the  Indians.  During  the  first  three 
or  four  years  of  the  colony's  existence  the  settlers 
had  been  grievously  troubled  by  these  savages,  and 
had  engaged  in  numerous  conflicts  with  them.^  The 
signal  punishment,  however,  which  they  inflicted  upon 
the  aggressors  won  for  them  the  respect  and  awe  of 
the  wild  tribes  around  them ;  and  while  in  the  Mexican 
district  of  Bdjar  the  Indians  even  carried  their  depre- 
dations with  impunity  into  San  Antonio,  the  Anglo- 

*•  For  particulara  of  fights  with  Indians,  see  Deweea^  LetterSf  37-*2,  60-2 
54-5;  and  Yoakum's  Hist,  Tex.,  i.  221-6 
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American  colony  was  left  in  comparative  peace.  This 
exemption,  gained  entirely  by  the  determination  and 
courage  of  the  settlers,  was  attributed  to  a  sinister 
understanding  with  the  Indians. 

While  the  jealous  fears  of  the  state  government 
that  its  liberal  policy  had  overshot  the  mark  became 
more  and  more  confirmed,  certain  legislative  acts, 
which  it  was  expected  would  be  corrective  of  past 
mistakes  and  preventive  of  foreshadowed  trouble,  irri- 
tated the  settlers.  The  slave  laws  of  1827,  and  the 
prohibitory  one  of  1829,  respecting  foreign  merchants, 
caused  great  oflfence.  By  decree  of  September  15, 
1827,  the  constituent  congress  manifested  its  intention 
not  only  to  carry  out  strictly  the  thirteenth  article  of 
the  constitution,  but  also  to  acquire  the  gradual  eman- 
cipation of  slaves  already  introduced.  Ayuntamientos 
were  ordered  to  keep  a  list  of  all  slaves  in  their  re- 
spective municipalities,  designating  age,  name,  and 
sex.  A  register  of  the  deaths  of  slaves  and  the  births 
of  slave-born  children  was  also  to  be  rigidly  kept. 
Slaves  whose  owners  had  no  apparent  heirs  were  to 
become  free  immediately  on  the  decease  of  their  mas- 
ters; and  on  each  change  of  ownership,  even  in  the 
case  of  heirs  succeeding,  one  tenth  of  the  number  of 
slaves  inherited  was  to  be  manumitted,  the  individuals 
being  determined  by  lot.  By  another  decree,  of  No- 
vember 24th  of  the  same  year,  it  was  provided  that 
any  slave  who  wished  to  change  his  master  could  do 
so,  provided  the  new  owner  indemnified  the  former 
one  for  the  cost  of  the  slave,  according  to  the  bill  of 
sale.^^ 

Although  the  colonists  kept  themselves  aloof  and 
were  indiflerent  to  Mexican  legislation  so  long  as  their 
own  immediate  interests  were  not  attacked,  their  anger 
rose  when  a  direct  blow  was  struck  at  their  prosperity. 
Without  entering  into  the  moral  question  of  right, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  without  slave  labor  the 
colonization  of  Texas  would  have  been  retarded   for 

"  Coah.  y  Ttx.  Leyes,  78-9,  91-2. 
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many  years.  The  immigrants  would  have  been  limited 
exclusively  to  the  class  of  laboring  farmers  who,  by 
the  toil  of  their  hands  and  the  sweat  of  their  brows, 
would  have  reclaimed  some  small  portions  only  of 
the  uncultivated  wastes.  No  capitalist  would  have 
engaged  in  a  venture  which  would  reduce  h  im  and  his 
family  to  the  condition  of  laborers.  However  loudly 
the  Mexican  people  and  outside  philanthropists  may 
claim  enlightenment  for  the  government  of  that  re- 
public in  proclaiming  the  abolition  of  slavery  at  this 
early  date,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  such  legisla- 
tion in  no  wise  affected  the  interests  of  the  landed 
proprietors  of  Mexico.  A  labor  system  had  been  de- 
veloped which  was  far  less  expensive  than  that  of 
slavery,  but  which  practically  embraced  all  its  attri- 
butes. The  position  of  the  Mexican  laborer,  or  peon, 
was  one  of  perpetual  servitude  and  subjection  to  a  task- 
master. He  bound  himself  to  his  master  by  a  written 
contract  on  entering  his  service,  and  immediately  be- 
came his  debtor  for  money  advanced,  sometimes  to 
the  amount  of  a  year's  wages. '^  His  employer  kept  a 
debit  and  credit  account  with  him,  and  rarely  did  it 
show  a  balance  in  the  peon  s  favor.  If  he  gave  offense, 
committed  a  fault,  or  failed  in  the  fulfilment  of  his 
duties,  confinement,  shackles,  or  the  lash  could  be 
legally  meted  out  to  him ;  and  should  he  desert  his 
master  s  service,  he  could  be  reclaimed  through  the 
alcalde,  who  had  the  authority  to  compel  him  to  re- 
turn, and  punish  him.  In  fact,  never  out  of  debt,  he 
was  ever  a  bondman,  with  but  little  more  liberty  than 
a  slave.  In  name  only  was  he  not  one.  As  the  peon's 
wages  varied  from  one  to  three  reales  a  day,  providing 
for  himself,  and  as  his  working  days  were  reduced  by 
the  numerous  church  holidays  observed  in  Mexico  to 
about  two  hundred,  the  average  cost  of  a  peon  was 
about  $50  a  year.     Thus  the  landed  proprietors,  under 

^  The  conffress  of  the  state  of  Coahuila  and  Texas,  by  decree  of  Sept.  30, 
182S,  pit>vifle>d  that  no  advance  could  be  made  by  the  master  to  the  servant 
to  an  amount  exceeding  one  gear's  wages.  Id.,  108. 
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this  system,  in  which  no  outlay  of  capital  was  required, 
nor  loss  hy  death  incurred,  reaped  all  the  advantages 
of  absolute  slavery  without  one  tithe  of  its  expense. 

Under  tlie  above-described  system,  it  was  not  diffi- 
cult for  tlie  Anglo-Americans  to  evade  the  law  pro- 
hibiting the  further  importation  of  slaves;  and  under 
the  appellation  of  indentured  servants,  they  continued 
to  introduce  them  into  Texas.^  But  in  1829  more 
decisive  pressure  was  applied,  by  the  promulgation  of 
Guerrero's  decree  of  September  15th,  ordering  the 
total  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  Mexican 
republic/'*  Now,  at  this  time  there  were  very  few 
slaves  in  Mexico  outside  of  Texas,  and  these  few  were 
treated  with  great  indulgence  by  their  owners,  who 
regarded  them  as  favorite  servants  and  members  of 
their  families.*^  Consequently  the  decree — which  in 
fact  was  dictated  by  a  spirit  of  self-protection  against 
the  United  States  by  the  establishment  of  a  political 
barrier  between  the  two  nations*^ — met  with  no  oppo- 
sition elsewhere  in  Mexico.  In  Texas,  however,  there 
were  now  over  1,000  slaves,  whose  manumission  would 
have  crippled  the  colony  to  a  ruinous  degree.  Strong 
remonstrances  were  made  to  the  federal  government, 
setting  forth  the  facts  that  if  the  slaves  were  freed 
they  would  become  a  nuisance,  and  a  hinderance  to 
prosperity;  that  the  tranquillity  of  the  department 
would  be  endangered,  as  the  colonists  would  regard 
the  dispossession  of  their  slaves  as  a  violation  of  the 
promises  and  guarantees  by  which  they  had  been  in- 
duced to  settle  in  the  country;  and  lastly,  that  the 
indemnification  would  be  very  heavy,  and  in  the  ex- 
hausted condition  of  the  treasury  would  remain  unpaid 

**  The  slave  law  was  evaded  by  introducing  negroes  to  serve  m  apprentices 
for  99  years.  NUm  Reg.,  xxxiv.  334. 

**  Mex.  Col.  Leyes,  1829-30,  149-50;  Dublan  and  Lcaano,  Legis.  Mex.,  ii 
163;  Arrillaya,  Recap.,  1829,  213. 

*'Tomel,  Brci^  keseilaJIutt.,  85,  says:  * Nominalmente  eran  esclavos,  por- 
que  sua  dueftos  los  consideraban  como  domtoticos  favoritos,  y  aun  los  trataban 
como  d  hijos.' 

*^  'En  la  abolicion  de  la  esclavitud,*  remarks  Tomel,  the  initiator  of  the 
decree,  '  se  envolvia  una  mira  altamente  politica,  la  de  establecer  una  barrera 
entre  Mexico  y  los  Estados-Unidoe.*  lb. 
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for  many  years.  These  representations  were  of  such 
weight  that  on  December  2d  of  the  same  year  an  ex- 
ception was  made  in  favor  of  Texas.** 

An  examination  of  the  decrees  issued  during  the 
first  five  years  of  the  state's  existence  shows  that  the 
congressional  assemblies  endeavored  to  legislate  with 
honesty  and  justice,  and  many  wise  laws  were  enacted. 
But  inexperience,  combined  with  a  dim  perception  in 
regard  to  civil  and  individual  rights,  made  it  diflScult 
properly  to  organize  a  state  with  free  institutions  out 
of  a  despotically  ruled  province.  Thus  a  curious  mix- 
ture of  liberal  principles  and  conservative  prejudices  is 
observable.  The  restrictions  on  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people  laid  down  in  the  3d  article  of  the  constitu- 
tion, the  intolerance  of  any  religion  but  the  Roman 
catholic,  and  the  excessive  power  vested  in  the  chief 
of  the  department  of  Texas,  were  incompatible  with 
free  republican  institutions.  In  strong  contrast  with 
the  Uberality  manifested  in  the  state  colonization  law 
was  tlie  persecution  to  which  resident  Spaniards  were 
submitted.  By  a  law  passed  June  23,  1827,  they 
were  excluded  from  all  civil  and  ecclesiastical  oflSces 
until  Spain  should  acknowledge  the  independence  of 
Mexico,  and  in  November  of  the  same  year  all  Span- 
iards, except  those  domiciliated  in  the  state  thirty 
years,  were  banished;  travellers  of  that  nationality 
could  not  remain  more  than  three  days  in  any  town 
except  in  case  of  sickness  or  other  recognized  imped- 
iment ;  those  who  remained  were  required  to  present 
themselves  monthly  to  the  local  authorities,  and  were 
forbidden  to  carry  any  arms  except  those  customarily 
worn  for  personal  defence;  and  a  strict  surveillance 
was  kept  over  their  conduct.**  When  in  1829  Mexico 
was  invaded  by  the  Spanish  forces  under  Barradas,** 
the  state  of  Coahuila  and  Texas  displayed  its  patriot- 

**Mex.  Did,  Cam.  Jugt.,  1.  1;  Niles*  Beg.,  xxxviiL  291. 

**  Cook,  y  Ttx.  Leyta,  62,  94-5,  106-6. 

^For  aa  aocount  of  this  invasion,  see  Uist,  Mex.,  v.  72-5,  this  series. 
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ism  by  exacting  a  heavy  forced  loan  from  the  resident 
Spaniards/®  while  the  property  still  remaining  in  the 
state,  of  those  who  had  left  for  other  countries,  was 
confiscated. 

It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  states 
were  under  a  kind  of  political  thraldom  to  the  federal 
government,  whose  decrees  they  were  compelled  to 
indorse,  and  which  dictated  their  rights  under  the  late 
constitution  to  a  degree  that  left  their  individual  inde- 
pendence decidedly  equivocal.  In  the  case  of  Coa- 
huila  and  Texas,  it  is  noticeable  that,  during  the 
repeated  changes  of  administration  in  the  national 
capital,  the  state  government  was  ever  anxious  to 
keep  on  good  terms  with  the  dominant  party  and 
adopt  its  policy.  The  consequences  were  perplexity, 
contradictions,*^  and  an  absence  of  fixed  political 
principles 

In  the  administration  of  justice  the  legislature  en- 
deavored to  insure  fair  trials.  In  the  criminal  courts 
the  accused  was  tried  before  the  presiding  judge, 
in  the  presence  of  two  assistant  judges,  one  chosen  by 
the  defendant  and  the  other  by  the  plaintiff.  After 
all  the  evidence  had  been  taken,  the  three  judges  in 
consultation  decided  upon  the  case.  When  two  or 
more  defendants  were  on  trial  on  the  same  charge, 
each  could  nominate  two  assistant  judges,  and  out  of 
the  whole  number  one  was  elected  by  a  majority  of 
votes.  Every  citizen  when  called  upon  to  sit  as  an 
assistant  judge  was  obligated  to  serve,  unless  some 
legal  impediment  exonerated  him.*^  Simple  theft  of 
small  amounts   was   punishable   by  the   infliction  of 

*•  Unmarried  Spaniards  and  widowers  without  children  were  called  upon 
for  one  third  of  their  capitals;  those  married  without  children,  and  widowers 
with  onlv  one  child,  for  one  fifth;  and  those  of  both  claases  with  more  than 
one  chilli,  for  one  eighth,  /c/.,  135. 

*^  When  Guerrero  was  in  power,  the  congress  of  Coahuila  and  Texas 
ordered  his  bust  to  be  set  up  in  their  hall,  but  when  adversity  came  upon 
him,  they  repealed  the  order.  They  then  named  a  town  after  Bustamante, 
and  by  a  later  <lecree  struck  out  his  name.    Yodkurnn  H'lHt.  Ttx.y  i.  270. 

^Coah.  y  Tej-.  Letfes^  66,  83,  102-3.  Deputies  of  congress,  the  governor, 
vice-governor,  councillors,  the  secretaries  of  state,  military  men,  and  ecclesi- 
astics could  not  be  called  upon  to  act  as  assistant  judges. 
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fines  varying  from  $10  to  $30,  or  by  labor  on  the  public 
works  for  from  one  to  three  months.  When  the  value 
of  the  stolen  property  exceeded  $10  but  not  $100,  the 
punishment  was  not  less  than  one  year's  nor  more 
than  two  years'  such  labor.  For  the  third  offence  the 
criminal  was  exposed  in  the  most  public  place  with  a 
placard  on  his  head  bearing  the  inscription  '  thief. '^ 
In  case  of  the  impeachment  of  an  authority — as,  for 
instance,  the  governor,  a  deputy,  or  a  member  of  the 
supreme  court — congress  appointed  four  of  its  own 
number  to  sit  as  a  grand  jury,  one  of  whom  had  no 
vote,  but  acted  as  secretary.  This  jury  reported  its 
finding  to  congress,  which  then  discussed  the  evidence, 
and  declared  whether  or  not  tliere  was  just  cause  of 
action.  If  congress  resolved  in  the  affirmative,  the 
case  w^as  transmitted  to  the  corresponding  tribmial  for 
trial.«> 

^/Education  in  Coahuila  and  Texas  was  at  an  ex- 
..remely  low  ebb.  Arispe,  in  his  memorial  of  November 
1,  1811,  to  the  Spanish  c6rtes,  says  on  the  subject  of 
public  education:  "Only  in  the  town  of  Saltillo. . .  is 
there  a  scanty  fixed  appropriation  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  common  school-master."  "  On  the  great  estates, 
and  in  the  populous  districts,  where  many  servants  are 
employed,  it  is  common  also  to  have  schools;  but  I 
have  observed  the  pains  taken  to  prevent  the  children 
of  servants  from  learning  to  write ;  for  some  masters 
believe  that  if  they  arrive  at  that  important  point  of 
education,  they  may  be  induced  to  seek  some  other  less 
servile  mode  of  gaining  their  living."  The  congress 
tried  to  remedy  this  evil,  and  by  decree  of  May  13, 
1829,  an  attempt  was  made  to  establish  in  each  de- 
partment a  school  of  mutual  instruction  on  the  Lan- 
casterian  system.  By  this  law  it  was  provided  that 
the  teacher  should  instruct  the  pupils  in  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  the  dogmas  of  the  catholic  religion, 

•  /rf.,  66-8.    Beoeivera  of  stolen  goods,  agents  and  protectors  of  thieves, 
•offered  tlie  same  punishments  on  conviction  as  the  latter. 
^Mas,  Col.  CmutiiuL,  L  229;  Coali,  y  Tex.  Lq/es,  118. 
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and  Ackerman's  catechisms  of  arts  and  sciences,  each 
teacher  s  salary  being  fixed  at  $800  per  annum,  pay- 
able monthly  in  advance.^^  But  legislation  in  the 
matter  was  more  easy  than  fulfilment,  and  the  project 
could  not  be  carried  into  effect.  In  April  1830 
another  law  was  passed  for  the  establishment  of  six 
primary  schools  on  the  same  plan,  but  with  no  better 
result.  The  people  were  indifferent  to  educational 
progress.  Among  the  settlements  of  Austin's  colony 
a  few  private  schools  were  established,  and  in  1829 
the  first  protestant  Sunday -school  in  Texas  was  opened 
at  San  Felipe  de  Austin  by  T.  J.  Pilgrim  of  the  bap- 
tist church.  It  soon,  however,  met  with  interruption, 
A  difficulty  arose  between  some  Mexican  litigants, 
who  visited  San  Felipe,  and  some  of  the  settlers ;  and 
Austin,  aware  that  the  visitors  would  not  fail  to  notice 
the  violation  of  the  colonization  law,  deemed  it  prudent 
temporarily  to  close  the  school.^^ 

With  regard  to  religion,  the  Texan  colonists  at  this 
early  date  had  neither  opportunity  nor  much  inclina- 
tion to  practise  it.  Dewees,  writing  in  November 
1831,  says :  ''  The  people  of  this  country  seem  to  have 
forgotten  that  there  is  such  a  commandment  as  *  Re- 
member the  sabbath  day  and  keep  it  holy.'  This  day 
is  generally  spent  in  visiting,  driving  stock,  and  break- 
ing mustangs."  *'I  have  not  heard  a  sermon  since  I 
left  Kentucky,  except  at  a  camp-meeting  in  Arkan- 
sas."^ Having  furnished  the  required  certificate  of 
his  catholic  faith,  the  Anglo-American  eased  his 
conscience  by  refraining  from  any  practical  expression 
of  it. 

Apart  from  the  causes  mentioned  of  dissatisfaction 

"C(x?A.  V  Tex.  Ley  en,  127-30. 

^^  Baker  8  Texas,  14-5.  Hutchinson' 8  Beminis.,  213.  Another  sabbath- 
Bchool  was  opened  the  same  year  at  Matagorda. 

^  LetUrHfrom  Tex.,  137.  In  1824  the  Rev.  Henry  Stephenson,  of  the 
metliodist  denomination,  preached  the  first  protestant  sermon  west  of  the 
Brazos,  near  San  Felipe.  There  were  four  families  present  on  the  occasion. 
Tlie  first  l)aj)tist  preacher  was  Joseph  Bays,  who  preached  on  Peach  Creek, 
west  of  the  Brazos,  in  1826.  He  presently  removed  to  San  Antonio,  where 
he  labored  till  ordered  away  by  tne  Mexican  authorities.  Hutchinson's  RenH' 
iaitf.,  201),  212-13. 
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between  the  state  and  the  colonists,  the  government 
showed  itself  otherwise  favorably  disposed  toward 
them.  Hitherto  they  were  left  unmolested  in  the 
management  of  their  internal  affairs,  and  besides  its 
readiness  to  extend  land  grants,  the  state  displayed 
equal  willingness  to  encourage  Anglo-American  enter- 
prises of  other  kinds.  In  October  1827  Leon  Alemy 
obtained  the  exclusive  privilege,  for  a  term  of  six 
years,  to  sink  artesian  wells;  and  in  February  1828  a 
like  privilege,  for  twenty-three  years,  was  granted  to 
John  L.  Woodbury  and  John  Cameron  to  work  iron 
and  coal  mines  in  the  state,  facilities  being  afforded 
them  for  the  introduction  of  the  necessary  machinery 
The  same  year  John  Davis  Bradburn  and  Stephen 
Staples  obtained  a  similar  right  to  navigate  for  fifteen 
years  the  Rio  Grande  with  boats  propelled  by  steam 
or  horse  power." 

But  the  federal  government  was  not  equally  con- 
siderate; and  with  its  customary  interference  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  states,  it  presently  began  a  sys- 
tem of  encroachments  on  the  liberty  and  rights  of 
the  settlers,  thereby  establishing  a  mine  of  grievances 
which  the  colonists  exploded  by  the  outburst  of  a 
bloody  revolt, 

• 

**  CooJt,  y  Tex.  Leyes,  83-4,  98-9,  100-1,  106-7.  Bradburn  was  not  a  Texan 
Bettler.  He  had  joined  Mina's  expoilition,  and  afterward,  joining  (ruerrero, 
nMe  to  distinction  in  the  republican  ranks.  Hist,  Jlejc.,  iv.  C75-C,  this  scries. 
ThrnWs  Huii,  Ttx,,  506. 
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MEXICAN  OPPRESSION  AND  TEXAN  REVOLTS. 

1826-1832. 

Hayden  Edwards*  Grant — His  Difficulties  and  Want  of  Policy — Mexi- 
cans VERSUS  Colonists — Annulment  of  Edwards*  Contract — John 
Dunn  Hunter — Discontent  of  the  Cherokees — The  Fredonian  Re- 
volt— Covenant  with  Indian  Tribes — Delusive  Hopes — Red  Men*h 
Perfidy — Murder  of  Hunter  and  Fields — Failure  of  the  Revolt 
— Progress  and  Condition  of  the  Colonies — Mexico's  Fears  of 
LasiNG  Texas — Alaman's  Propositions — Law  of  April  6,  1830 — Miu- 
TARY  Despotism — Establishment  of  Custom-houses — Ports  of  Texas 
Closed — Demonstrations  of  the  Colonists — Bradburn*s  Outrages — 
Hostilities  at  Anahuac — The  Turtle  Bayou  Resolutions — Capture 
of  Fort  Velasco — Ml^iny  at  Anahuac  and  Flight  of  Bradburn — 
Resolutions  of  the  Ayuntamientos  —  Nacogdoches  Evacuated  — 
Tranquillity  Restored  in  Texas. 

In  the  lacter  part  of  1826  the  first  indication  ap- 
peared of  the  intention  on  the  part  of  Anglo-American 
settlers  to  resist  oppression.  It  has  been  already  men- 
tioned that,  when  Austin  was  in  the  city  of  Mexico, 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  delay  which  attended  his  en- 
deavors to  procure  a  confirmation  of  the  grant  conceded 
to  his  father,  was  the  numerous  applications  that  were 
being  made  at  that  time  for  similar  contracts.  Among 
the  applicants  was  Hayden  Edwards,  who,  after  much 
trouble,  eventually  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the 
government  of  the  state  of  Coahuila  and  Texas  a  con- 
tract to  settle  800  families  on  lands  surrounding  Na- 
cogdoches.^    Edwards   thereupon    proceeded    to   the 

*The  limits  of  his  grant  were  as  follows:  beginning  at  the  angle  formed 
by  a  line  twenty  leagues  from  the  Sabine,  and  one  ten  leagues  from  the  coast 
of  the  gulf  of  Mexico;  thence  in  a  northerly  direction,  passing  the  post  of 
Nacogdoches,  and  in  the  same  direction  tifteeu  leagues  above;  thence  westerly 

«96) 
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United  States,  and  spared  no  pains  or  expense  in  en- 
deavoring to  fulfil  his  contract,  at  the  same  time  in- 
ducing his  brother.  Major  Benjamin  W.  Edwards,  to 
go  to  Texas  and  aid  him  in  establishing  his  colony.^ 

In  October  1825  Hayden  Edwards  returned  to 
Texas  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Nacogdoches.  He 
soon  discovered  that  he  had  difficulties  to  contend 
with  that  had  never  troubled  Austin.  Portions  of 
the  lands  conceded  to  him  were  already  occupied  by 
Mexican  settlers,  some  of  whom  had  been  driven  from 
their  homes  after  the  destruction  of  Long's  expedition, 
and  had  recently  returned.  Nacogdoches  had  again 
about  100  inhabitants,  and  certain  of  the  villanous  class, 
formerly  of  the  *  neutral  ground,'  had  taken  up  lands. 
These  latter,  without  regarding  Edwards  with  any 
particular  aversion,  were  wholly  averse  to  subordina- 
tion ;  while  the  Mexicans,  jealous  of  his  authority,  and 
angry  at  an  American  being  placed  over  them,  showed 
marked  sjanptoms  of  unfriendliness.  There  were, 
moreover,  among  them  many  turbulent  and  bad  char- 
acters, and  not  a  few  fugitives  from  justice.  The  re- 
sult was,  that,  as  Edwards  immigrants  arrived,  the 
colony  was  quickly  divided  into  two  hostile  factions. 
Edwards  did  what  he  could  to  preserve  order  and 


at  right  angles  with  the  first  line  to  the  Navasoto  creek;  thence  down  said 
creek  till  it  strikes  the  upper  road  from  B^jar  to  Nacogdoches;  thence  eaiit- 
wardly  along  the  said  road  to  the  San  Jacinto;  thence  down  said  river  to 
within  ten  leagues  of  the  coast;  thence  eastwardly  along  a  line  ten  leagues 
from  the  coast  to  the  beginning.  Yoakum's  hist.  Tex.,  i.  4G2,  where  a  trans- 
lation of  the  contract  will  Ije  found.  The  last  line  is  described  as  being  drawn 
within  only  ten  miles  of  the  coast.  This  is  evidently  an  error,  and  should  be 
leagues.  The  state  government  had  no  power  to  authorize  the  establishment 
of  settlements  on  the  ten-league  coast  reserve.  The  federal  congress  alone 
could  grant  that  privilege. 

'  Foote  states  that  Benjamin  Edwards  paid  a  long  visit  to  Austin,  and  had 
many  conversations  with  him  on  the  subject  of  the  colonization  of  Texas. 
According  to  this  author,  Austin  and  Edwards  were  of  one  mind,  and  had  in 
view  *  the  firm  establishment,  in  this  favored  country,  of  the  institutions  of 
civil  and  religious  freedom,  and  the  redemption  of  a  region  from  foreign  rule, 
which  rightfully  belonged  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  of  which 
they  had  been  notoriously  bereaved  uv  f raudful  negotiations. '  They,  how- 
ever, agreed  that  many  grievances  would  have  to  be  borne  before  the  colonies 
were  strong  enough  to  throw  ofif  the  yoke.  Ttx.  and  tfte  Texntin,  i.  22.  It  is 
diffiooit  to  believe  that  Austin  expressed  any  such  ideas  with  regard  to  the 
tend  pfArtMed  on  the  U.  S. 
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maintain  his  authority,  but  several  measures  adopted 
by  him  were  far  from  politic. 

The  second  article  of  his  contract  provided  that  all 
possessions  found  in  Nacogdoches  and  its  vicinity,  sup- 
ported by  the  corresponding  titles,  should  be  respected ; 
and  that  in  case  any  of  the  ancient  possessors  should 
claim  j)reservation  of  their  rights,  it  was  the  empresa- 
rio's  duty  to  comply  therewith.     This  afforded  a  wide 
loophole  through   which  to  thrust  in  claims  to  the 
most  valuable  lands,  and  old  title  deeds  were  diligently 
searched  for  or  manufactured.*    In  order  to  ascertain 
the   extent  of  these  claims,  Edwards,  in  November 
1825,  called  upon  all  persons  holding  such  land  titles 
to  produce  them,  in  order  that  their  legality  might  be 
decided  upon  according  to  law.     In  this  there  was  no 
harm ;   but  he  gave  fuither  notice  that  the  lands  of 
those  who  failed  to  j)resent  their  titles  would  be  sold, 
and  that  claimants  whose  titles  were  just  would  have 
to  pay  for  any  imi)rovements  that  had  been  made  on 
the  lands  by  the  j)resent  occupiers.     This  caused  in- 
dignation to  the  ^lexicans,  and  gave  great  offence  to 
the  authorities,  who  could  but  regard  his  notification 
in  respect  to  the  sale  of  lands  as  an  assumption  of 
power  that  had  never  been  given  him. 

Bv  the  sixth  ai'ticle  of  the  contract  Edwards  was 
authorized  to  raise  the  national  militia  within  his 
colony,  and  was  apj)oiiited  its  chief  until  further  dis- 
position should  be  made.  Accordhigly  he  gave  notice 
for  tlie  election  of  militia  oflicers  to  take  place  on 
Deceml)er  15th  of  the  same  year.  At  the  same  time 
he  proposed  that  the  people  should  elect  an  alcalde. 
With  the  election  of  this  maijistrate  the  more  serious 
troubles  began.  Each  party  had  its  candidate  for  the 
oflUce;  Chaplin,  Edwards  son-in-law,  being  put  for- 
ward l)y  the  American  colonists,  and  Samuel  Norris, 
devoted  to  Mexican  interests,  by  their  opponents. 
The  election  decided  in  fiivor  of  the  former,  who  took 

^  A  Mexican  named  Antonio  Sepiilvecla  was  engaged  in  thia  nefarious  boBi* 
nesa.    Yoakutnii  HiaL  Ttx.^  i.  1136. 
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possession  of  the  archives  and  entered  upon  the  duties 
of  the  office.  But  Sepulveda,  the  outgoing  alcalde, 
and  his  party  disputed  many  of  the  votes  as  having 
been  cast  by  settlers  residing  outside  the  limits  of 
Edwards'  grant,  though  under  the  alcalde's  jurisdic- 
tion. Accordinglv,  they  represented  the  matter  to 
Saucedo,  the  political  chief  at  San  Antonio.  Already 
offended  with  Edwards  by  reason  of  a  report  sent  in 
by  the  latter  giving  an  account  of  his  official  acts,  and 
which  was  not  deemed  sufficiently  respectful,  Saucedo 
decided  in  favor  of  Norris,  and  instructed  Sepiilveda 
to  install  him  by  force  of  arms  if  any  opposition  was 
offered.  No  resistance  was  made,  however;  on  the 
exhibition  of  Norris'  commission  Chaplin  surrendered 
up  the  archives  of  the  office  to  him. 

And  now  commenced  a  system  of  petty  tryanny 
and  invidious  distinctions,  which  exasperated  the  col- 
onists. Americans,  who  had  wrought  improvements 
on  their  lands,  were  ousted  from  them  to  give  place  to 
Mexicans,  the  favorites  of  Sepiilvada  and  the  alcalde. 
A  band  of  regulators  was  forn)ed,  under  the  command 
of  James  Gaines,  the  brother-in-law  of  Norris ;  and 
backed  by  these  ruffians  and  the  official  support  of 
Saucedo,  the  Mexican  party  domineered  as  they  liked. 
Moreover,  accusations  against  Edwards  were  made  to 
the  political  chief,  who  cfid  not  conceal  his  hostility  to 
the  empresario.* 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1826,  Hayden  Edwards 
again  returned  to  the  United  States,  leaving  to  his 
brother  the  management  of  the  colony  during  his 
absence.  Benjamin  Edwards,  in  his  anxiety  to  over- 
come existing  difficulties  and  avoid  future  trouble, 
sought  the  advice  of  Austin,  who  recommended  him 

*  In  his  letter  to  Edwards  dated  May  1,  1826,  he  writes:  'Hitherto,  the 
accujation  against  you,  which  has  arrested  the  attention  of  the  supreme  gov- 
ernment of  3ie  union,  is  the  ordinance  which  you  yourself  published  in  Oct. 
of  the  past  vear,  proclaiming  yourself  the  military  chiei  of  that  part  of  the 
state,  and  demanding  of  the  old  inhabitants  the  titles  of  the  lands  which 
they  possess;  for  which  acts  the  corresponding  charges  shall  be  made  wh(!n 
the  fforemment  shall  so  order. '  Now  Edwards  ha<l  only  acted  in  the  matter 
of  toe  milifia.  in  accofdanco  with  the  provisions  of  his  contract.  /</.,  241. 
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to  send  to  Blanco,  the  provisional  governor  of  the 
state,  a  detailed  account  of  the  conduct  of  both  par- 
ties.^ This  was  accordingly  done;  on  September  5th 
Benjamin  Edwards  despatched  his  letter,  in  which, 
after  entering  into  full  particulars,  he  alluded  to  the 
charges  that  had  been  preferred  against  his  brother, 
and  requested  the  governor  to  abstain  from  taking 
action  until  the  enipresario  had  an  opportunity  of 
defending  himself  Before  the  receipt  of  a  reply  to 
this  comnmnication,  Hayden  Edwards  returned,  and 
was  soon  made  aware  of  the  reception  it  had  met 
with,  by  the  rumor  which  was  spread  that  his  contract 
w^as  going  to  be  annulled.  At  this  the  Mexican  pop- 
ulation was  jubilant.  It  w^as  confidently  anticipated 
that,  as  a  consequence,  titles  to  land  acquired  through 
him  would  be  revoked,  and  claims  were  at  once  set  up 
to  all  the  most  valuable  places  occupied  and  improved 
by  Edwards'  colonists.  The  shamelessness  of  Norris 
— w^ho  was,  however,  controlled  by  Gaines — was  such 
that  these  abominable  claims  were  sanctioned  by  him. 
A  reign  of  terror  followed.  American  settlers  were 
dispossessed  of  their  homes ;  were  arrested  at  midnight 
and  dragged  before  the  alcalde,  to  be  punished  for  acts 
they  had  never  committed ;  they  were  fined  and  im- 
prisoned; and  every  contumely  and  vexation  that 
envy  and  malice  could  suggest  were  heaped  upon 
them.  The  tyranny  exercised  was  so  glaringly  out- 
rageous and  intolerable  that  most  of  Norris'  Ameri- 
can supporters  abandoned  him. 

At  last  the  governor  s  reply  to  Benjamin  Edwards' 
letter  arrived,  confirming  the  prevailing  rumor.  It 
was  dated  Saltillo,  October  2,  1826.  Blanco,  after 
stating  that  the  communication  addressed  to  him  was 
wanting  in  respect,  continues  as  follows :  "  In  view  of 
such  proceedings,  by  which  Hayden  Edwards'  conduct 
is  well  attested,  I  have  decreed  the  annulment  of  his 

*  '  Give  him  a  full  statement  of  facts,  and  a  very  minute  history  of  the 
acts  of  your  principal  enemies  and  their  opponents,  and  their  manner  of  doing 
business  in  every  particular,  both  in  regard  to  your  brother  as  well  as  aU 
others.'  FooU's  Tex.,  i.  209. 
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contract  and  his  expulsion  from  the  territory  of  the 
republic.  He  has  lost  the  confidence  of  the  govern- 
ment, I  doubt  his  fidelity,  and  it  is  imprudent  to  admit 
men  who  begin  by  dictating  laws  as  sovereigns."  He 
concludes  by  informing  the  two  brothers  that  if  these 
measures  were  unwelcome  or  prejudicial  to  them,  they 
could  apply  to  the  supreme  government,  but  not  until 
they  had  both  first  evacuated  the  country,  and  that 
he  had  issued  orders  to  the  authorities  of  the  depart- 
ment relative  to  their  expulsion.®  It  was  an  arbitrary 
and  unjust  proceeding  thus  summarily  to  inflict  a 
lieavy  pecuniary  loss^  on  the  empresario,  and  banish 
him  without  affording  him  a  chance  to  deifend  his  line 
of  conduct.  And  in  this  light  it  was  viewed  by  his 
colonists,  and  they  were  determined  to  remain  passive 
no  lontjer. 

While  Hayden  Edwards  was  in  the  city  of  Mexico 
applying  for  his  contract,  certain  chiefs  of  a  tribe  of 
the  Cherokees,  which  had  lately  inmiigrated  into  Texas, 
were  i>etitioning  at  the  same  time  for  a  grant  of  land 
whereon  to  settle.  Among  these  chiefs  was  one 
Fields,  a  half-breed,  who  jx)ssessed  great  influence  with 
the  Indians.  Without  receiving  any  formal  assign- 
ment of  territory.  Fields,  confiding  in  promises  made  to 
liim,  and  a  conditional  agreement  in  1822  with  Felix 
Trespalacios,*  then  governor  of  the  province,  on  his 
return  to  Texas  established  a  village  about  fifty  miles 
north  of  Nacogdoches.  Several  years  passed,  how- 
ever, and  still  no  legal  titles  to  the  lands  the  Indians 
had  settled  upon  was  given  to  them.  About  the  year 
1825  John  Dunn  Hunter,®  a  devoted  champion  of  the 

*  Yoakum  supplies  a  copy  of  all  this  portion  of  Blanco*s  letter.  Hint.  Tex., 
L243. 

^  Edwards  had  expended  $50,000  in  his  efforts  to  establish  his  colony.  Id,, 
244. 

'This  agreement  was  confirmed  by  Iturbide,  April  27,  1823.  Id.,  216. 

*This  remarkable  man  was  brought  up  by  Indians  from  his  earliest  child- 
hooil  till  he  was  nineteen  or  twenty  years  of  age.  In  1823  he  published  a 
narrative  of  his  captivity,  under  the  title:  Mannern  and  Citstamti  q/'  Several 
Indian  Tribes  Located  WeH  qf  the  MUtsMHimn,  Philadelphia,  1823,  8vo,  pp. 
402;  and  in  the  same  year  a  reprint  the  worK  in  London,  entitled:  Mctnoir*  q/ 
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rights  of  Indians,  and  an  earnest  laborer  for  the  pro- 
motion of  their  welfare  and  civilization,  appeared  in 
the  Cherokee  village.  He  soon  perceived  the  flimsy 
tenure  by  which  the  Indians  held  their  lands,  and  did 
not  doubt  that  the  Mexican  government  would  dis- 
pense with  its  promises  and  provisional  agreements^® 
whenever  it  might  be  deemed  convenient  to  do  so. 
Hunter,  therefore,  with  the  consent  of  the  chiefs, 
undertook  a  journey  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  for  the 
purpose  of  representing  their  case  to  the  supreme  gov- 
ernment, and  procuring  for  them  their  long-promised 
title.  He  arrived  at  the  Mexican  capital  in  March 
1826,  but  his  endeavors  met  with  no  better  result 
than  those  of  preceding  representatives  of  the  tribe, 
and  vague  promises,  as  heretofore,  were  all  that  could 

a  Cnptimty  amoug  the  Indians  of  North  America,  from  Childhooti  to  the  Age  qf 
Nineteen^  8vo,  pp.  ix,,  447.  In  1824  a  third  edition  was  issued  with  addi- 
tions, 8vo,  pp.  XI.,  408,  London,  1824.  Hunter  states  that  he  had  no  recol- 
lection of  his  parents,  who,  he  believed,  were  killed  at  the  time  of  his  capture, 
but  when  or  where  that  occurred  he  could  not  tell.  His  skill  in  hunting  when 
yet  a  boy  gained  for  him  the  name  of  *  hunter  *  amons  the  Indians,  which 
he  afterward  adopted  as  a  patronymic.  He  assumed  his  other  names  out  of 
respect  to  John  Dunn  of  Missouri,  who  treated  him  with  fraternal  kindness 
after  his  association  with  white  people.  Having  formed  acquaintance  with 
fur-traders,  he  almndoned  his  Indian  life  in  1816,  and  engaged  in  trailing. 
During  the  intervals  1>etween  the  trading  seasons,  he  attended  for  some  years 
a  school  near  Pearl  River,  Mississippi,  and  applied  himself  assiduously  to  the 
stuly  of  the  English  language,  "WTiting,  ana  arithmetic,  in  which  he  made 
great  proficiency.  In  1821  he  crossed  the  Alleghanies,  went  to  New  York, 
and,  as  he  says,  l)cgan  a  new  existence.  He  afterward  visited  England  and 
Europe.  During  1823-4  he  was  lionized  by  the  fashionable  worhl  in  London, 
and  excited  the  deepest  interest  of  philosophers  and  philanthropists,  literati 
and  noblemen,  not  only  on  account  or  his  romantic  life,  but  also  of  his  project 
of  civilizing  the  Indians.  This  could  only  be  effected,  he  maintained,  l>y  the 
introduction  of  civiliised  habits  by  a  slow  and  invisible  progress,  and  his  plan 
was  to  form  a  settlement  in  which  Indian  manners  and  customs  would  at  first 
l>e  adopted,  but  gradually  eliminated  with  time.  In  the  summer  of  1824  he 
left  London  and  went  to  live  with  the  Cherokees  in  Texas,  over  whom  he 
immoiliately  acquired  a  leading  influence.  Hunter  was  denounced  by  the 
periodicals  of  the  U.  S.  as  an  adventurer  who  imposed  on  the  credulity  of 
the  British  public,  Q.\\i\thQ  North  American  JietneWy  1826,  xxii.  101-7,  in  un- 
qualitietl  language  proclaims  him  a  bold  but  ignorant  imposter.  There  are 
many  writers,  however,  who  do  not  regard  him  in  this  light,  but  consider 
that  he  brought  down  upon  himself  the  enmity  of  many  persons  in  the  U.  S. 
on  account  ot  his  outspoken  vindication  of  the  rights  of  the  Indians.  Consult 
Quart.  Rev.,  xxxi.  70-111;  Biacl'ivootfs  Maq.,  xvi.,  639,  xvii.  56;  Littrary 
Oaz.y  1823,  p.  242,  etc.;    Ward's  Mex.,  ii.  587-8;  Footes  Tex,,  i.  239^7. 

'**  The  agreement  of  April  1823  was  made  with  the  understanding  that  the 
Indians  should  retire  farther  into  the  interior,  and  that  no  a<lditional  families 
shouM  immigrate  till  the  general  colonization  law  was  published.  YoakumU 
Uuit.  Tex.,  i.  216. 
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be  obtained  from  the  cautious  government.  When 
Hunter  on  his  return  reported  his  want  of  success,  his 
people*  wore  terribly  exasperated  against  the  Mexicans, 
who,  they  considered,  were  intending  to  defraud  them 
of  lands  which  they  now  regarded  as  their  rightful 
possessions.  Driven  from  their  vast  hunting-grounds 
in  the  United  States  by  the  advance  of  the  Anglo- 
Americans,  their  past  experience  had  made  the  Clier- 
okees  watchful  and  suspicious,  and  they  regarded  the 
white  race  with  no  friendly  feelings.  Without  making 
distinction,  therefore,  between  the  colonists  and  the 
Mexicans,  they  meditated  avenging  themselves  by 
waging  an  indiscriminate  war  against  the  settlements. 
With  this  object  they  associated  themselves  with  other 
neighboring  tribes,  which  were  not  unwilling  to  make 
reprisals  for  the  punishment  they  had  frequently  re- 
ceived at  the  hands  of  the  Anglo-Americans."  They 
were,  however,  diverted  from  their  purpose  by  the 
influence  of  Hunter,  who  persuaded  them  to  postjK)ne 
active  operations  for  a  time,  while  he  informed  him- 
self of  the  position  of  affairs  at  Nacogdoches. 

Meanwhile  the  action  of  Edwards'  colonists  had 
assumed  all  the  features  of  revolt.  Exasperated 
beycmd  endurance  by  the  tyrannical  acts  of  Norris 
and  Gaines,  they  had  lately  deposed  the  former,  and 
installed  another  alcalde  in  his  place.  Apprehending 
that  the  political  chief  would  send  a  force  to  restore 
the  former  order  of  things  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  this 
proceeding,  Hayden  Edwards  and  his  brother  busily 
occupied  themselves  in  visiting  the  settlements  in  order 
to  rouse  to  action  the  spirit  of  independence.  At  this 
juncture  Hunter  paid  them  a  visit,  and  representing 
to  them  the  hostile  intentions  of  the  Indians  with 
much  earnestness,  laid  before  them  a  proposal  that 
the  colonists  and  Cherokees  should  enter  into  a  league 
and   alliance  for  mutual   protection.     The   plan  was 

*'  Benjamin  Eflwarda  states  in  his  address  to  the  settlers  of  Austin's  colony, 
Jan.  ](>,  1827,  that  no  less  than  23  different  tri1)e8  had  allie<l  themselves  with 
the  Comanche  nation.  Footers  Tex.^  i.  202.  War<l  says  that  the  numerous 
Indian  triln^  mustered  nearly  20,000  warriors.   Ut  sup. 
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approved  by  the  brothers,  and  Hunter  returned  to 
his  village  to  communicate  the  matter  to  the  Indian 
chiefs,  who  were  easily  induced  to  follow  the  advice 
of  their  zealous  friend. 

A  report  that  the  enemy  was  approaching  Nacog- 
doches caused  Benjamin  Edwards  to  hasten  thither 
with  all  speed.  Putting  himself  at  the  head  of  only 
fifteen  men,  he  prepared  a  suitable  flag — inscribed 
with  the  names  of  the  individuals  who  composed  his 
little  band,  and  with  a  solemn  pledge  to  stand  by  each 
other  in  the  cause  of  independence — and  on  December 
16th  entered  Nacogdoches,  where  he  proclaimed  free- 
dom and  independence.  He  then  proceeded  to  fortify 
himself  in  a  large  stone  building  in  the  centre  of  the 
town;  the  settlers  flocked  to  his  standard,  and  his 
force  in  a  few  days  amounted  to  about  200  men.  A 
republic  under  the  name  of  Fredonia  was  proclaimed, 
and  a  temporary  government  organized.  A  committee 
of  independence  was  inaugurated,  justices  of  the  peace 
were  chosen  for  the  diflerent  settlements,  and  Martin 
Parmer  was  appointed  to  the  chief  command  of  the 
military. 

On  December  20th  Hunter,  Fields,  and  other  chiefs 
of  the  associated  tribes  repaired  to  Nacogdoches,  w^here 
on  the  following  day  a  solenm  league  and  confedera- 
tion was  agreed  upon  and  signed  by  the  representatives 
of  the  colonists  and  Indians  respectively.^"  By  this 
covenant  it  was  agreed  to  divide  the  territory  of  Texas 
between  the  Indians  and  Anglo-Americans,  and  wage 
war  against  Mexico  until  their  independence  was  con- 
summated. The  portion  assigned  to  the  red  men  was 
all  the  territory  lying  between  the  United  States  and 

^"^  A  copy  of  this  treaty  in  Spanish  will  be  found  in  Cor.  Fed.  Mex.,  18  Feb., 
1827,  p.  I^.  It  was  made  by  Benjamin  W.  Edwards  and  Harmon  B.  Mayo 
on  the  part  of  the  Fredonians,  and  Richard  Fields  and  John  D.  Uuuter  on 
the  part  of  the  Indians.  It  was  ratified  the  same  day  by  the  committee  of 
Independence  and  the  committee  of  Red  People.  The  signatures  are  as  fol- 
low: on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  Richard  Fields,  John  D.  Hunter,  Nekolake, 
John  Bags,  and  Cuktokeh;  on  the  part  of  the  colcmists,  Martin  Parmer, 
president.  Hay  den  Edwards,  W.  B.  Logon,  John  Sprow,  B.  P.  Tliompson, 
Jos.  A.  Huber,  B.  W,  Edwartls,  and  H.  B.  Mayo.  Foote  also  supplies  a  copy 
of  this  treaty,  vol.  i.  253-G. 
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a  line  drawn  due  west  from  Sandy  Spring  near  Nacog- 
doches to  the  Rio  Grande,  thence  up  that  river  to  its 
source ;  all  the  territory  south  of  this  line  was  to  be- 
long to  the  Americans. 

The  Fredonians  had  based  their  project  upon  the 
expectation  that  not  only  would  all  the  settlers  and 
Indians  in  Texas  support  the  movement,  but  also  that 
volunteers  from  the  United  States  would  join  the 
cause.  Messengers  were  accordingly  sent  with  procla- 
mations to  Natchitoches  and  Austin  s  colony,  appealing 
for  aid  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  But  the  hopes  of  the 
insurgents  were  soon  rudely  crushed.  Austin,  cautious 
and  politic,  was  not  long  in  deciding  that  the  Anglo- 
Americans  in  Texas  were  quite  incapable  of  success- 
fully prosecuting  a  war  with  Mexico.  Any  such 
attempt  would  inevitably  end  in  the  ruin  of  his  colony, 
and  the  frustration  of  his  cherished  plans  to  people  a 
lovely  land  on  a  firm  basis  of  welfare  and  happiness. 
Moreover,  he  condemned  the  policy  of  the  Fredonians 
in  associating  themselves  with  barbarous  and  blood- 
thirsty Indians,  at  whose  hands  his  settlers  had  suffered 
the  only  outrages  they  had  as  yet  experienced.  As  a 
counter-effect  to  Benjamin  Edwards'  address,^^  he  issued 
a  proclamation  January  22,  1827,  denouncing  in  strong 
terms  the  ^insurrection.  The  Fredonians,  whom  he 
calls  the  "Nacogdoches  madmen,"  were,  he  said,  incit- 
ing the  Indians  to  murder  and  plunder,  and  openly 
threatening  the  colonists  with  massacre.  He  repudi- 
ated them,  pronouncing  them  base  and  degraded 
apostates  from  the  name  of  Americans,  to  which  they 
had  forfeited  all  title  by  their  unnatural  alliance  with 
Indians;  and  concluded  by  calling  the  people  of  the 
colony  to  arms  en  masse,  at  the  same  time  announcing 
that  100  men  already  called  out  would  march  against 
Nacogdoches  on  the  26th." 

Equally  unfavorable  was  the  receptioij  of  their  ap- 
peals to  the  United  States  for  aid.     Huber,  who  had 

"Dated  Xacogdochea.  Jan.  16,  1827.     Copy  will  be  found  in  Id.,  i.  2(30-3. 
*^Copy  Aiuitin's  proclainatiou  in  Id.,  i.  2G(>-<8. 
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been  intrusted  with  that  mission,  on  his  arrival  at 
Natcliitoches  represented,  through  the  medium  of  the 
press,  the  Fredonian  enterprise  not  only  as  a  liopeless 
one,  but  also  disreputable,  and  the  succor  that  was 
confidently  expected  from  tliat  source  was  withheld. 
But  the  death-blow  to  this  wild  scheme  was  the  deser- 
tion of  the  Indians.  Many  of  the  tribes  would  not 
join  the  alliance  with  a  people  against  whom  they  were 
embittered.  Mexican  emissaries,  too,  were  sent  among 
them,  who,  by  promises  and  threats,  allured  or  alarmed 
them.  When  the  time  for  action  came  they  turned 
against  their  white  allies. 

The  rumor  of  the  enemy's  approach,  which  had  spread 
at  the  latter  part  of  December,  was  occasioned  by  the 
arrival  of  Colonel  Ellis  Bean  ^^  in  the  vicinity  of  Na- 
cogdoches with  thirty-five  men.  Finding  the  place 
too  strongly  defended.  Bean  retired,  and  the  Fredo- 
nians,  seeing  no  cause  for  immediate  alarm,  dispersed 
to  their  homes,  leaving  Parmer  with  a  few  men  on 
guard.  Saucedo  had,  however,  set  out  from  San 
Antonio  with  about  200  men,  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Mateo  Ahumada,  and  reached  San  Felipe  de 
Austin  by  the  1st  of  January.  On  the  4th  he  issued 
a  conciliatory  proclamation,  offering  peace  and  secure 
possession  of  their  lands  to  the  subordinates,  but  his 
oflfers  were  received  with  contempt.^®  On  that  same 
day  Norris,  with  about  eighty  men,  some  dozen  of 
whom  were -Americans,  entered  Nacogdoches  with  the 
avowed  intention  of  hanging  the  Fredonians.  Of  the 
latter  there  were  only  eleven,  with  eight  Cherokees, 
under  Hunter,  but  they  boldly  charged  the  invaders, 
and  quickly  put  them  to  flight,  with  the  loss  of  one 
killed  and  ten  or  twelve  severely  wounded.  The  Fre- 
donians had  only  one  man  slightly  hurt.  .   It  was  an 

*^  Bean  had  been  made  colonel  for  hia  gerviceg  in  the  war  of  independence, 
and  aUo  obtained  a  grant  of  land  in  Texas.  He  was  one  of  the  settlers  on 
Edwards'  colony.  He  had  lately  returne<l  from  the  Mexican  capital,  whither 
he  had  gone  in  1825.  Mem.  of  Cap.  W.  Shaic^  MS.;  Yoakunia  JJist,  Tex.  i. 
236. 

*"/(/.,  249;  Austin's  address,  in  Foote,  ut  sup.f  260. 
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insignificant  affair,  but  the  first  blood  in  strife  between 
the  Mexicans  and  Anglo-American  settlers  had  been 
shed. 

Active  measures  were  now  adopted  by  Saucedo. 
The  Indians  were  entirely  gained  over,  and  breaking 
their  covenant,  joined  the  Mexicans.  Ahumada  now 
marched  against  Nacogdoches  with  200  infantry,  100 
dragoons,  and  Austin's  reenforcement  of  colonial  mili- 
tia. ^^  A  small  number  of  Fredonians  had  assembled 
in  the  town,  but  their  cause  was  irretrievably  lost. 
Hordes  of  recreant  allies  were  within  a  few  leagues 
of  them,  ready  to  raise  the  war-cry  and  swoop 
down  upon  them.  Hunter  and  Fields,  who  remained 
stanchly  faithful,  endeavored  in  vain  to  hold  their 
people  to  their  pledge,  and  were  ruthlessly  nmrdered 
for  their  fidelity.^^  No  aid  from  outside  arrived ;  the 
settlers,  completely  intimidated  by  the  presence  of 
the  Mexican  forces  and  the  unexpected  action  of  Aus- 
tin's colonists,  submitted  without  striking  a  blow,  on 
the  promise  of  pardon  for  past  offences ;  and  a  band  of 
twenty  Fredonian  regulars  was  captured.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  party  at  Nacogdoches  evacu- 
ated the  town  in  despair  on  the  approach  of  Ahumada, 
January  27th,  and  sought  safety  in  the  territory  of 
the  United  States,  which  they  entered  on  the  31st.'^ 
Ahumada,  yielding  to  the  solicitations  of  Austin,  re- 
leased his  prisoners.  This  unusual  clemency  on  the 
part  of  a  victorious  Mexican  commander  elicited  from 
Benjamin  Edwards  a  warm  expression  of  his  thanks.^ 

"  Tomel,  ReAefla  Hist.  Mex.,  158;  Siiarez  y  Navarro,  Hint.  Mex.,  85. 

**  Fields  waa  first  murdered,  and  shortly  afterward  Hunter.  Tlie  latter, 
while  wati^ring  his  horse  at  a  creek  near  the  Anadagua  village,  was  shot  bv  au 
Imlian.  He  was  going,  with  two  or  three  companions  only — one  of  wnoin 
kille«l  him — to  join  the  Fredonians  at  Nacogdoches,  having  failed  to  induce 
the  Indians  to  keep  their  promises.  Fields  was  an  intelligent  man,  and  had 
joined  the  York  lodge  of  freemasons  while  in  Mexico.  Foole,  i.  280;  Yoahnu, 
i  230;  Cor.  Fed.  Mtx.,  31  Mar.,  1827,  p.  3. 

^•Hayden  Edwards  returned  after  the  Texan  revolution,  and  at  one  time 
representeil  his  district  in  the  congress.  His  brother,  in  183(5,  was  engaged 
in  raising  a  company  in  Mississippi  in  aid  of  Texas,  but  discontinued  his 
efforts  on  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto.  In  1837  he  was 
candidate  for  governor  of  Mississippi,  but  died  during  the  canvass.  ThralVa 
Hut.  Ttx.,  531-2. 

'*  *  Your  kind,  your  friendly,  and  generous  deportment  towards  my  friends 
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Thus  terminated  an  insurrection  which,  as  far  as  active 
operations  were  concerned,  was  a  trivial  affair,  but  in 
its  significance  was  weighty  and  ominous. 

During  the  three  following  years  the  progress  and 
prospects  of  Austin's  colonies  were  all  that  could  be 
desired.  His  conduct  in  the  late  abortive  rebellion 
had  gained  for  him  the  pronounced  confidence  and 
commendation  of  the  supreme  govemment,^^  and  he 
was  able  to  proceed  rapidlv  with  the  settlement  of  the 
new  grants  he  obtained  m  1827  and  1828.  Other 
colonies  also  showed  progress.  After  the  annulment 
of  Edwards  contract  the  territory  included  in  his  grant 
was  divided  between  David  G.  Burnett  and  Joseph 
Vehlein,^  and  immigrants  continued  to  flow  into  that 
portion  of  Texas.  Dewitt,  although  his  first  settlers 
were  temporarily  driven  off  by  Indians,  had  laid  out 
the  town  of  Gonzalez*^^  in  1825,  and  during  1827  and 
1828  he  succeeded  in  introducing  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  colonists.  In  De  Leon's  grant,  the  town  of 
Victoria  was  founded,  and  La  Bah  fa  del  Espiritu 
Santo  had  developed  into  a  town  of  such  appreciable 
dimensions,  that  by  the  decree  of  February  4,  1829, 
it  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  villa,  and  the  high- 
sounding  title  of  Goliad,  or  Goliath,  given  to  it.^*  On 
the  Brazos  a  flourishing  settlement  called  Brazoria  had 
also  sprung  up. 

ami  fellow-soldiers  while  prisoners  of  yours,  entitles  you  and  the  officers 
under  your  command  to  the  expression  of  my  thanks,  and  has  insured  to  you 
and  them  a  distinction  in  our  hearts  that  will  ever  separate  you  from  the  rest 
of  your  countrymen  who  have  oppressed  us.  As  a  foe  to  your  country,  I  view 
you  still  as  a  national  enemy;  but  as  a  man  and  a  philanthropist,  you  have 
powerful  claims  upon  my  heart.'  Edwards  to  Ahunuula,  March  25,  1827; 
Foote,  i.  287. 

*^  Anastacio  Bustamante,  commandant  general  of  the  federal  forces  in  the 
eastern  internal  states,  in  his  report  to  the  war  office,  March  6th,  says:  *  No 
pudiendo  menos  que  hacer  una  particular  recommcndacion  del  gran  m^rito 
que  han  coutraiilo  en  esta  liltima  Jornada. .  .los  estiiuables  cuidadanos  Felipe 
Austin  y  Juan  A.  Williams.*  Cor.  Fed.  Mex.,  31  Mar.,  1827,  p.  3. 

"  Called  Whelin  on  Austin's  map.  Burnet,  Vehlein,  and  2^vala  after- 
ward sold  out  to  a  New  York  company  called  'The  Galveston  Bay  Co.* 
Almontfy  Not.  Estwf.  Tej.y  68. 

**  Named  after  Rafael  (lonzalez,  the  governor  pro  tcm.  of  the  state. 

**  Codh.  y  Tex.  LtyeHf  112.  In  1827  the  names  of  several  towns  in  Coa- 
buila  were  changed.     San  Fernando  received  the  name  of  San  Fernando  de 
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Nevertheless,  the  attempt  of  the  Fredonians  had 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  national  government  to  the 
possibility  that  the  infant  giant  it  had  adopted  might 
not  prove  a  very  docile  member  of  the  Mexican  fam- 
ily, and  it  began  to  consider  that,  in  lieu  of  gentle 
treatment,  a  repressive  system  of  education,  backed 
by  coercion,  would  be  necessary  erelong.  The  cramp 
was  not  immediately  applied,  it  is  true.  Under 
the  liberal  and  non-aggressive  policy  of  Guerrero 
the  colonists  were  left  pretty  much  to  themselves, 
and  redress  was  even  vouchsafed  to  them  in  the 
important  matter  of  the  abolition  of  slavery.  But 
when  he  was  overthrown,  in  December  1829,  and 
Bustamante  seized  the  helm,  the  recumbent  tiger  rose 
and  showed  his  teeth. 

It  cannot  be  urged  that  there  did  not  exist  very 
forcible  reasons  for  apprehending  that  Texas  would 
attempt  to  slip  the  leash.  The  designs  of  the  United 
States  were  too  apparent  to  admit  of  a  doubt  as  to 
their  expectations,  and  the  territory  was  becoming 
thickly  settled  by  emigrants  from  them.  It  did  not 
require  much  penetration  to  foresee  that  this  new 
land  would  soon  be  overrun  by  these  aliens  if  the  tide 
of  immigration  were  not  stopped.  This  increasing 
population,  too,  was  not  only  alien  in  race,  but  in 
political  principles,  habits,  and  religion ;  while  it  was 
bound  to  the  people  it  had  migrated  from  by  the  ties 
of  consanguinity,  and  the  prestige  of  a  glorious  histor- 
ical record  of  a  young  nation  that  had  rent  asunder 
the  bonds  of  oppression.  It  was,  therefore,  natural 
that  Mexico  should  entertain  fears  as  to  the  future 
obedience  of  the  Texan  colonists,  and  it  was  equally 
natural  that  the  latter  would  not  tamely  submit  to 
the  imposition  of  fetters  similar  to  those  which  the 

Roeas;  Rio  Grande  that  of  Guerrero;  Saltillo  was  changed  to  Leona  Vicario; 
and  Estevan  de  Thucala  to  Villalongin.  /</.,  65,  85.  Filisola — i,  105 — to 
wrench  an  anagram  out  of  Hidalgo's  name,  introduces  h  into  Goliad,  spelling 
it  GolhiatL  J.  C.  Beales,  in  Dec.  181^3,  describes  ( Joliad  as  a  wretched  village 
containing  800  souls.  The  inhabitants,  almost  without  exception,  were  gam- 
blers and  smugglers.  Btaltts  Journai,  in  Kenned t/'s  Tex.,  ii.  35-0. 
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fathers  of  most  of  them  had  helped  to  break.  Yet  in 
its  short-sightedness  the  government,  under  the  des- 
potic administration  of  Bustamante,  thought  to  obvi- 
ate a  probable,  but  not  unavoidable  contingency  by 
adopting  the  very  measures  which  were  most  calcu- 
lated to  provoke  a  spirit  of  antagonism.  Admitting, 
as  Mexican  writers  are  eager  to  assert,  that  a  great 
number  of  settlers  were  adventurers  wlio  held  their 
lands  by  no  better  titles  than  those  of  loaded  rifles,^ 
and  that  there  were  many  advocates  of  annexation  to 
the  United  States,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  ihi  ♦".  Aus- 
tins  colonists — wlio  far  outnumbered  all  the  .-est 
together — were  not  of  that  class.  They  were  ar*  in- 
dustrious, respectable  people,  who  had,  through  dan- 
gers, trials,  and  privations,  built  for  themselves  homes 
in  the  wilderness,  and  converted  wastes,  that  were 
valueless  to  Mexico  till  their  arrival,  into  -thriving 
farms  and  plantations.  They  had  formed  a  commu- 
nity which  had  been  welded  together  in  the  furnace  of 
hardship  and  toil,  and  which  had  neither  interfered 
nor  had  been  interfered  with  in  political  matters. 
For  nearly  a  decade  they  had  been  left  alone  and  had 
ruled  themselves.^  Xo  disposition  had  been  made  by 
either  the  national  or  state  legislature  for  their  gov- 
ernment other  than  the  provisional  one  which  had 
vested  the  political  and  military  administration  in 
Austin.  Crime  among  them  was  rare,  and  their 
morality  and  other  virtues  were  far  above  the  Mexi- 
can standards.  But  they  had  an  uncompromising 
love  of  republican  freedom,  and  they  had  confidently 
expected  that  a  republic  which  had  based  its  constitu- 
tion on  that  of  the  United  States  would  put  in  prac- 
tice the  free  institutions  it  proclaimed.  They  could 
not  recognize  the  principles  of  centralism  in  face  of 
the  constitution  of  1824. 

**  Rivera,  for  instance,  speaks  of  *  aventureros  de  to<la8  las  naciones  que  se 
apropiahan  por  si  inisnios  los  terrenes  que  mas  las  acomodaban,  funcUndose  en 
la  razoii  ilel  riHe.'  Jlint.  JaUijxi^  iii.  25. 

'^•^  'AquL'lIas  colonias,  que  se  gobernaban  £  su  antojo,  6  por  leyes  uorte- 
americauas.'  Id.^  "11, 
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The  evil  spirit  which  inspired  the  Mexican  legisla- 
ture to  make  the  fatal  mistake  of  attempting  to  curb 
the  designs  of  the  United  States,  by  the  exercise  of 
oppressive  measures  against  the  Texan  colonists,  was 
Lucas  Alaman,  the  minister  of  relations  under  the  new 
government.  On  February  8,  1830,  he  laid  a  memo- 
rial before  congress^  in  which  with  just  reason  he  calls 
attention  to  the  danger  Texas  was  exposed  to  of  being 
absorbed,  by  the  northern  republic,  and  to  the  carelesfih 
ness  which  the  government  of  the  state  of  Coahuila 
and  Tf^os  had  shown  in  its  n^lect  to  see  that  the 
colonisation  laws  were  properly  carried  out.  Orders 
of  Jwie  1827,  and  April  1828,  respectively,  providing 
that  no  more  than  the  number  of  families  designate 
in  a  contract  should  settle  on  the  corresponding  grant, 
and  that  colonies  near  the  boundary  hue  shomd  be 
composed  of  settlers  who  were  not  natives  of  the 
United  States,  had,  he  said,  been  without  effect;  and 
he  expatiated  on  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  in- 
truders had  taken  possession  of  lands,  especially  near 
the  frontier,  without  any  pretension  of  satisfying  the 
formalities  of  the  colonization  laws.  He  then  sug- 
gested measures  which  he  considered  would  be  ade- 
quate to  preserve  Texas  to  Mexico,  and  which  ought 
to  be  immediately  put  in  operation.  They  were,  firstly, 
to  increase  the  Mexican  population  by  making  Texas 
a  penal  settlement,  the  criminals  transported  thither 
to  be  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  ;^  secondly, 
to  introduce  foreign  colonists  differing  from  North 
Americans  in  interests,  habits,  and  language ;  thirdly, 
to  establish  a  coasting  trade  between  Texas  and  other 
parts  of  the  republic,  which  would  tend  to  nationalize 
the  department ;  fourthly,  to  suspend,  as  far  as  Texas 
was  concerned,  the  colonization  law  of  August  1824, 
and  place  the  settlement  of  that  department  imder  the 
direction  of  the  general  government;  and  fifthly,  to 

'^In  1833  a  number  of  laws  were  passed  with  the  'object  of  coloBiiing 

Texas  with  criminals  and  deserters.     Ijie  reader  can  consalt  ArriUaga  Recop,, 

1832-3»  433;  1833,  Apr.  and  May,  89,  132-7;   VaU.  Doc,  ii  151;  JfeBB.    ~ 

JuaUaa,  50-1;  Id.,  1833,  8-9,  in  Mex.  Mem,,  2;  doc.  7 

Hist.  M.  Msx.  States,  Vol.  n.   8 
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appoint  a  commissioner  to  examine  and  report  upon 
the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  Texan  colonies,  as  to  the 
number  of  contracts  entered  into  and  families  intro- 
duced, the  amount  of  land  occupied,  the  number  of 
slaves  in  each  settlement  and  the  legality  of  their 
importation,  and  the  fulfilment  or  non-fulfilment  of 
existing  contracts.® 

Alaman's  views  were  responded  to  by  the  subservi- 
ent congress,  and  on  April  6,  1830,  a  law  was  passed 
which  prohibited  the  citizens  of  nations  bordering  on 
Mexico  from  colonizing  any  of  her  states  or  territories 
immediately  adjacent  to  them.  It  also  declared  that 
colonization  contracts  not  yet  fulfilled,  or  such  as  were 
in  opposition  to  this  law,  were  forthwith  suspended; 
that  no  foreigner  imder  any  pretext  whatever  would 
be  allowed  to  enter  the  northern  frontier,  unless  pro- 
vided with  a  passport  from  the  Mexican  consular 
agent  at  the  place  of  his  previous  residence.  With 
regard  to  colonies  already  established,  and  the  slaves 
introduced  into  them,  no  change  would  be  made,  but 
the  further  importation  of  slaves  was  strictly  forbid- 
den.^ These  provisions  were  tantamount  to  the  special 
exclusion,  for  the  future,  of  Anglo-American  settlers, 
and  of  them  only.  The  law  in  itself  was  obnoxious  to 
the  Texan  colonists,  and  this  invidious  distinction  made 
it  doubly  so.  It  was  received  with  out-spoken  dis- 
satisfaction. Grievances  of  an  oppressive  character 
immediately  followed.  The  despotic  government  of 
Bustamante  did  not  delay  matters.  With  the  year 
1830  the  exemption  from  duties  that  had  been  con- 
ceded to  the  colonists  on  articles  imported  for  their 
own  use  ceased.  This  privilege  had  been  greatly 
abused,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  settlers  availed 
themselves  of  it  to  carry  on  smuggling  to  an  extent 
very  detrimental  to  the  revenue — ^a  practice  which  also 
haa  to  be  suppressed. 

"  Ink.  de  Ley.,  in  Alama/n,  Not.  Biog.,  47-66. 

"Articles  9,  10,  and  11  of  the  decree,  copy  of  which  will  be  found  in  Du" 
blau  and  Lozano,  Leg,  Mez.,  ii  238-40. 
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Simultaneously  with  the  promulgation  of  the  law, 
Manuel  Mier  y  Teran,  who  had  been  appointed  com- 
mandant general  of  the  national  forces  m  the  estados 
de  Oriente,  was  instructed  to  proceed  to  Texas  with  a 
sufficient  force  and  carry  its  provisions  into  effect,  as 
well  as  establish  inland  and  maritime  custom-houses. 
Accordingly,  he  entered  the  department  with  the  11th 
and  12th  battalions  of  r^ular  infantry,  the  9th  refifi- 
ment  of  cavalry,  the  presidial  companies,  and  we 
militia  of  the  three  estados  de  Oriente,  supported  by 
some  artillery.  A  military  despotism  was  soon  in- 
augurated. Only  the  colonies  of  Austin,  Dewitt,  and 
Martin  De  Leon  were  recognized,  all  other  concessions 
being  suspended  till  the  contracts  had  been  examined 
and  their  fulfilments  verified ;  titles  were  denied  to  a 
great  number  of  settlers  already  domiciled,  and  incom- 
mg  emigrants  from  the  United  States  were  ordered 
to  quit  the  country  on  their  arrival.  Military  posts 
were  established  at  the  mouths  of  La  Baca  and 
Brazos  rivers,  at  Matagorda,  Galveston,  and  Andrhuac, 
and  at  Groliad,  Victoria,  San  Felipe  de  Austin,  Tenox- 
titlan,  Nacogdoches,  and  other  places;  custom-houses 
were  established,  and  a  war  vessel  stationed  on  the 
coast.^  The  soldiery  distributed  at  these  posts  was 
for  the  most  part  composed  of  convicts  and  the  worst 
class  of  men  in  Mexico,**  contact  with  whom  was 
contamination,  and  whose  bearing  was  insolent  and 
outrageous. 

Having  completed  his  dispositions,  Teran  went 
to  Matamoros,  leaving  Davis  Bradbum**  at  Andhiuac, 

^Suartz  y  Navarro,  Hist,  Mtx,,  244-6;  Bvoera^  Hitit.  Jakma,  uL  26-7; 
FUuoia,  Mem,  Hist,  Ouerra  Ttj,,  i  161-5,  169-70;  Mtx.  Mem.  Querra,  ISaO, 
p.  3;  Kennedy's  Tex,,  I  375-7,  ii  4-5;  Larenaudkre,  Mex,  HChuO,,  231;  HwU's 
Address,  24;   WiUson's  Am,  Hist.,  635. 

'^  In  order  that  the  reader  may  form  some  idea  of  the  claas  of  men  from 
which  the  Mexican  troops  were  drawn,  and  the  means  employed  to  raise 
recruits,  I  quote  the  provisions  on  these  points  laid  down  by  decree  of  the 
oonpess  of  Coahuila  and  Texas  dated  Sept  29,  1826.  'The  ayontamientos 
with  the  assistance  of  armed  force  will  proceed  to  make  lerieB;  va^bonds  and 
disorderly  persons  shall  be  taken  in  preference  for  military  seryioe,  reemifea 
may  be  obtained  by  entrapment  and  decoy/  Articles  4,  6,  and  9,  in  Cook,  y 
Tex.  Leyes,  42. 

*^  Bnulbum  was  an  American  by  birth,  but  had  served  in  the  revohitioilf* 
ary  war,  and  had  obtained  the  rank  of  oolonel  in  the  Motjomi  midj. 
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at  the  head  of  Gralveston  Bay,**  with  150  men ;  Colonel 
Piedras  at  Nacc^doches,  with  350  men;  and  Colonel 
Ugartechea  at  Velasco,  the  post  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Brazos,  with  125  men.  Eamon  Miisquiz  at  this 
time  was  political  chief  at  San  Antonio  de  B^jar. 
Bradbum  was  by  nature  a  tyrant,  and  made  himself 
consipcuous  as  such.  A  series  of  outrages  was  soon 
commenced  by  him.  The  local  authorities  were  set  at 
naught,  and  military  law  substituted  for  civil  jurisdic- 
tion; settlers  were  dispossessed  of  their  lands  and 
property,  many  of  them  were  imprisoned,  and  no  re- 
dress  could  be  obtained  for  thefts  and  robberies  com- 
mitted by  the  rascally  troops. 

When  the  state  congress  assembled  in  January 
1831,  it  declared  that  Josd  Maria  Letona  had  been 
duly  elected  governor,  and  Juan  Martin  De  Veramendi 
vice-governor.  Urgent  applications  had  been  made  by 
numerous  settlers  for  the  appointment  of  a  commis- 
sioner to  extend  titles  to  them,  and  Letona,  who  could 
do  no  otherwise  than  regard  the  law  of  April  6,  1830, 
as  unconstitutional,  and  an  infringement  on  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  state,  sent  Francisco  Madero  in  that  ca- 
pacity, with  Jose  Maria  Carbajal,  as  surveyor,  to  put 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Trinity  River  in  possession  of 
their  lands.  The  commissioner,  in  accordance  with 
the  state  colonization  law,  granted  the  required  titles, 
established  the  town  of  Liberty,  and  appointed  an 
ayuntamiento.  Teran,  as  uncompromising  a  centralist 
and  as  aggressive  as  Bustamante  himself,  seized  this 
opportunity  to  exercise  his  despotic  power.  Declar- 
ing that  the  law  of  April  6th  was  being  contravened, 
he  ordered  Bradburn  to  arrest  Madero  and  Carbajal, 
who  were  accordingly  cast  into  prison  at  Andhuac. 
Bradbum  next  dissolved  the  ayuntamiento  at  Liberty, 
estabhshed  one  at  Andhuac,  and  assuming  the  appro- 
priation of  a  large  tract  of  country,  proceeded  to  dis- 
tribute lands.     All  these  acts  were  performed  without 

^  Anihaac  was  known  as  the  port  of  Galveston,  opened  in  1825.     The 
island  was  uninhabited  at  this  time. 
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any  authority  from  the  state  govemment;  indeed, 
Bradbum  dia  not  condescend  even  to  consult  or  ad- 
vise it  on  the  matter.  These  high-handed  measures 
were  complemented  by  various  tyrannical  proceedings 
affecting  the  welfare  of  the  community  at  large,  and 
the  personal  rights  of  individuals. 

In  the  collection  of  the  customs,  to  the  payment  of 
which  the  colonists  had  lately  been  made  subject, 
great  disgust  was  caused.  Not  that  they  were  op- 
posed to  paying  legitimate  duties,  but  the  offensive 
steps  taken  to  collect  them  provoked  their  ire.  The 
revenue  officers  were  avowedly  inimical  in  their  prin- 
ciples to  the  interests  of  the  Texans,  and  their  con- 
temptuous bearing  and  arbitrary  dealing,  supported 
by  bands  of  armed  soldiers,  were  doubly  galling.  The 
tariff,  moreover,  was  considered  unreasonabla  To 
facilitate  the  collection  of  the  custom  duties  and  pre- 
vent smuggling,**  all  ports  except  that  of  Andhuac, 
which  only  vessels  of  six  feet  draught  could  enter,  were 
ordered  to  be  closed.  But  the  indignation  aroused  at 
this  blow  at  the  commercial  interests  of  Texas,  and 
the  attendant  inconvenience  in  other  respects,  was 
such  that  on  December  16,  1831,  a  large  and  angry 
meeting  was  held  at  Brazoria  to  discuss  the  question. 
Commissioners  were  sent  to  Andhuac  to  demand  the 
withdrawal  of  the  order.  Bradbum  grumbled  and 
asked  that  time  be  allowed  him  to  communicate  with 
Teran;  whereupon  threats  of  an  attack  were  uttered^ 
and  the  port  of  Brazos  was  reluctantly  allowed  to 
remain  open.^ 

It  is  not  surprismg  that,  under  such  cux^umstances, 
some  proceedings  which  will  not  bear  scrutiny  were 
committed  or  connived  at  by  the  settlers.  Arms  and 
war  material  were  introduced  into  the  country  from 

**lt  is  narrated  that  in  July  or  Angoft  1830,  a  band  of  Bmngglers,  in 
order  to  carry  on  their  operations  unopposed,  seized  the  administrator  of  the 
revenue  in  Matafforda,  and  placed  him  in  a  boat  under  the  custody  of  ten 
men.  Pinart*a  Col.,  Print,  no.  214,  p.  2. 

*»  Yoakum,  L  281-2;  Ftliwla,  tU  9up.,  I  186;  Tex.  Ahn.^  1808. 108w 
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the  United  States  in  spite  of  the  custom-houses. 
Smuggling  greatly  increased,  and  was  very  defiantly 
carried  on.  In  December  1831,  while  the  colonists 
at  Brazoria  were  under  great  excitement  at  the  clos- 
ing of  their  port,  the  schooners  Ticson  (sic),  Nelson^ 
and  Sabiriey  under  the  protection  of  an  armed  band  of 
colonists  on  shore,  sailed  out  of  the  harbor  without 
paying  the  custom  dues  they  owed;  and  when  an 
attempt  was  made  to  oppose  their  departure,  the 
Mexican  troops  were  fired  at  from  the  vessels  and  a 
soldier  wounded.**  The  administrator  of  customs  at 
Andhuac,  considering  it  convenient  to  remove  the  re- 
ceiver's office  at  the  mouth  of  the  Brazos  to  the  town 
of  Brazoria,  sent  thither,  in  January  1832,  the  col- 
lector Juan  Pacho  to  effect  the  change.  Pacho  arrived 
off  Brazoria  on  the  night  of  the  2  2d,  and  remaining 
on  board,  sent  on  shore  a  soldier  to  deliver  a  copy 
of  the  ordinance  to  the  authorities.  The  unfortu- 
nate bearer  was  almost  beaten  to  death  by  the  colo- 
nists, and  such  hostile  demonstrations  were  made,  that 
Pacho,  deeming  it  unsafe  to  remain  on  board,  was 
glad  to  land  during  the  night  and  escape  to  a  place  of 
security.  On  the  29th  of  the  same  month  the  Sdbiney 
holding  in  contempt  Teran's  orders  to  detain  her  and 
put  her  crew  on  trial  if  she  returned,  boldly  came  to 
anchor  at  Brazoria,  with  a  full  cargo  from  New  Orleans, 
and  two  cannon  t  Nor  were  the  Mexican  troops  in 
sufficient  force  to  interfere  with  her.  Thus  mutual 
aggravation  widened  the  breach.  Instances  of  wrongs 
inflicted  on  individuals,  and  invasions  of  their  personal 
liberties,  were  frequent.  Servants  were  inveigled  away 
by  Brad  bum  from  their  masters,  and  made  to  work 
without  remuneration ;  the  surrender  of  fugitive  slaves 
was  refused,  and  settlers  were  arbitrarily  arrested  and 
thrown  into  dungeons.*^ 

'^Fiiisola,  ut  mp,,  184-^6.  Teran*fl  letter  to  Austin  dated  Matamoros, 
Jan.  27,  1832,  in  Id.,  188-9. 

*'  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  following  authorities,  which  have  been  con- 
snlted  as  to  the  condition  of  affairs  during  this  period:  Kennedy* 8  Tex.,  iL 
6-7;  Hfdky't  Tex.,  322-3;  Yoakum,  I  270-«,  281-2,  290-1;  FooU'9  Tex.,  iL 
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On  May  15, 1832,  Bradbum  proclaimed  all  the  conn- 
try  lying  within  the  ten-league  coast  reserve  to  be 
under  martial  law.  In  the  same  month,  almost  imme- 
diately after  the  adoption  of  this  extreme  measure, 
some  soldiers  of  the  presidial  troops  i>erpetrated  a 
criminal  outrage  upon  a  woman  in  the  vicinity  of  An4- 
huac.  The  enraged  settlers,  knowing  that  no  redress 
could  be  obtain^,  seized  a  worthless  fellow  of  their 
communily,  who,  if  not  an  actual  participator  in  the 
deed,  had  connived  at  it,"^  and  tarred  and  feathered 
him.  WhUe  engaged  in  inflicting  this  punishment,  a 
troop  of  soldierjlspatched  by  Sradbiin  interfeiSd. 
A  scrimmage  ensued^in  which  some  shots  were  fired, 
and  several  of  the  colonists,  among  whom  was  William 
B.  Travis — ^who  at  a  later  date  gained  high  renown — 
were  made  prisoners.  The  captives  were  thrown  mto 
dungeons,  and  treated  with  great  rigor." 

This  event  and  Bradbum's  unwarrantable  declara- 
tion of  martial  law  having  been  duly  reported  to 
Teran,  who  was  residing  in  Matamoros,  the  latter,  on 
May  31st,  instructed  Fiedras  to  proceed  to  Andhuac 
and  take  such  measures  to  put  an  end  to  the  disturb- 
ances as  he  might  deem  opportune.  But  before  the 
receipt  of  this  order,  the  angry  colonists  had  taken  the 
matter  into  their  own  hands.  Many  of  the  settlers 
on  Trinity  River  and  in  Austin's  colony  flew  to  arms 
and  marched  to  Andhuac,  Francis  W.  Johnson  being 
chosen  their  chief  in  command.  The  colonies  were 
already  ablaze  with  the  spirit  of  resistance,  and  were 

8-16;  Larenaudih^,  Mfx,  et  Oual,,  232;  WilUon*s  Amer.  Hist,,  635-6;  iU- 
wardu'  HitU,  Tex.,  186;  MaiUard's  Hist.  Tex.,  58-62;  Fihsola,  ut  eup.,  L  160- 
74;  Teran's  Letter  to  AusUn,  in  Id.,  185-9;  Bivera,  HitL  Jaiapa,  iii  26^  81; 
Suarez  y  Navarro,  Hist.  Mex.,  246-7. 

^  Fjoote  states  that  this  American  committed  the  ontrage  himself.  Tex,^ 
iL  16.  Filisola's  version  is  that  a  presidial  soldier  perpetrated  the  violenoe^ 
and  that  the  American,  who  lived  close  by,  made  no  attempt  to  saooor  the 
woman.   Ut  sup.,  i.  193-4. 

"Yoakum,  with  reason,  remarks  that  the  diffnrent  aoooonts  given  by 
Foote,  Holle^,  Kennedy,  and  Dewees  of  the  events  about  to  be  narmted  are 
very  conflicting.  But  these  writers,  with  tiie  exception  of  the  ''*^g*'*^*mii 
*r,  areAm<   " - 


Kennedy,  are  Americans,  and  all  derived  their  information  from  Texan  i 
Reports  and  letters,  however,  of  Ugartechea,  Piedras,  and  Bradbnm,  sap- 
plied  by  Filisola,  i  205-30,  throw  much  light  on  these  occoneiioeti  and  eop 
able  me  to  present  them  with  greater  olearnieat  and  oocxeotnflM. 
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ripe  for  rebellion.  A  certain  John  Austin**^  was  at  this 
time  one  of  the  alcaldes  of  Brazoria.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  energy,  and  not  being  of  the  type  to  submit 
meekly  to  tyranny,  had  already  obtained  prominence 
by  his  decided  views  and  spirited  conduct.  On  the 
10th  of  June  he  joined  the  insurgents  with  about  100 
men,  having  captured  on  the  preceding  day  Lieutenant 
Miguel  Nieto,  and  a  troop  of  cavalry  sent  out  to  re- 
connoitre by  Brad  bum,  who  was  aware  of  his  ap- 
proach. On  his  arrival,  a  demand  for  the  release  of 
the  prisoners  was  made  and  refused,  whereupon  the 
settlers  who  had  entered  the  town  took  up  a  position 
in  the  buildings  of  the  plazuela  de  Malinche.  Durinj 
the  next  two  or  three  days  some  desultory  firing  tool 
place,  but  before  any  effective  fighting  occurred  an 
adjustment  was  arranged,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that 
the  prisoners  should  be  released  if  the  assailants  would 
previously  surrender  their  captives,  and  retire  six 
miles  away  from  the  town.  The  colonists  were  will- 
ing  to  keep  their  part  of  the  compact,  and  setting  at 
liberty  the  cavalrymen,  Austin  retired  with  a  portion 
of  his  forces  to  Turtle  Bayou.*^  Bradbum,  however, 
having  secured  a  quantity  of  ammunition  that  had 
been  stored  in  one  of  the  houses,  and  had  escaped  dis- 
covery, threw  his  stipulation  to  the  winds,  opened  fire 
upon  the  insurgents  that  had  remained  in  Andhuac, 
and  drove  them  from  the  place. 

In   January  of  this  year  Santa   Anna  had   pro- 

^Thifl  Austin  was  not  a  relative  of  Stephen  F.  Austin.  He  was  bom  in 
Connectiont,  and  being  of  an  adventurous  spirit,  went  to  sea  when  quite  a 
youth  as  a  sailor  before  the  mast.  Having  joined  Long's  expedition  in  1819, 
he  was  sent  with  other  prisoners  to  Mexico,  where  he  for^nately  obtained 
his  release  through  the  intercession  of  Poinsett.  During  his  stay  in  the 
Mexican  capital  her  became  acquainted  with  Stephen  F.  Austin,  and  decided 
to  accompany  him  to  his  colonv.  John  Austin  had  great  strength  of  charac- 
ter, and  Decame  an  active  ana  useful  citizen.  Ho  oied  of  cholera  in  1833. 
He  would  have  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  Texan  revolution  had  ho  lived 
to  see  it.  Holley's  Ten,,  248-50;  ThralVs  Hist.  Tex.,  496-7;  Edwards'  Hist. 
Tex.,  184;  FUisola,  iU  sup.,  196. 

*^  Kennedy y  ii.  8;  Dewtes'  LeUers,  143;  FiUsola,  i.  200-1.  The  latter  author 
states  that  only  half  of  Austin's  force  was  withdrawn.  Labadie's  and  Francis 
W.  Johnson's  accountB,  in  Tex.  Aim.,  1859,  30-40. 
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notinced  at  Vera  Cruz  against  the  government  of  Bos- 
tamante,  and  the  usual  war,  which  in  Mexico  follows 
such  revolutionary  appeals,  was  in  full  blast  The 
colonists  were  heartily  sick  of  Bustamante's  method 
of  administering  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  the  in- 
surgents, on  their  arrival  at  Turtle  Bayou,  drew  up  a 
list  of  their  grievances  June  1 3th,  and  passed  resolu- 
tions adopting  Santa  Anna's  plan,  and  pledging  their 
lives  and  fortunes  to  support  tne  constitution,  and  the 
leaders  who  were  then  fighting  in  defence  of  civil 
liberty.  All  the  people  of  Texas  were  invited  to  co- 
operate with  them  in  support  of  these  principles.^ 

Wlien  Bradbum's  intention  not  to  fulfil  his  part  of 
the  agreement  was  no  longer  doubtful,  the  settlers  were 
determined  to  enforce  compliance.  Knowing  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  take  the  fort  without  artillery, 
John  Austin  went  to  Brazoria  to  fetch  by  sea  the 
cannon  brought  by  the  SaMne,  leaving  the  main  force 
to  blockade  Andhuac  during  his  absence.  On  his 
arrival  at  Brazoria  a  public  meeting  was  held,  at  which 
the  resolutions  of  June  13th  were  adopted,  and  Ugar- 
techea  having  refused  to  allow  the  vessel  bearing  the 
cannon  to  pass  out  of  the  river,  it  was  decided  to  reduce 
fort  Velasco  before  making  the  attack  on  Andhuac.** 
Accordingly  John  Austin,  having  collected  112  men, 
caused  the  cannon  to  be  mounted  on  board  the  schooner 
Brazoria,  then  at  that  place,  and  marched  to  Velasco. 
At  first  some  negotiations  were  carried  on.  Ugarte- 
chea  was  apprised  of  the  adoption  of  the  plan  of  Vera 
Cruz,  and  invited  to  join  the  settlers  in  his  support. 
On  his  refusal  the  evacuation  of  the  fort  was  demanded. 
This  summons  being  also  disregarded,  Austin  made 
his  dispositions  to  attack.  The  schooner,  which  had 
dropped  down  the  river,  was  moored  on  the  night  of 

**HoUep*8  Tex.,  323;  Edwards*  Hist.  Tex.,  186-7.    In  the  last  anthority  a 
copy  of  the  resolutioiis  will  be  found. 


On  the  1 1th  of  May  preceding  a  meeting  of  the  citisens  of 
held,  at  which  it  was  proposed  to  attack  the  fort  at  Velasco.    The  propoaition 
was  lost  by  only  a  single  vote.  FooU,  Tex.,  ii.  19. 
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the  26th  dose  to  the  shore,  in  front  of  the  fort,  about 
200  yards  off;  and  forty  men,  armed  with  rifles,  were 
placed  on  board  of  her  and  protected  by  a  bulwark  of 
eotU>n  bales.  During  the  same  night  Austin  with  his 
remaining  force  in  two  divisions  approached  to  within 
fifty  yards  of  the  redoubt  on  the  land  side,  and  under 
cover  of  the  darkness,  and  the  diversion  caused  by  the 
fire  from  the  schooner,  tlirew  up  a  palisade.  Though 
firing  was  kept  up  during  the  night,  little  harm  was 
done  to  either  side ;  but  when  day  broke  the  affair  as- 
sumed another  aspect  Austin's  breastworks  afforded 
him  little  protection,  the  fire  from  the  fort  was  galling ; 
and  a  violent  storm  of  rain  coming  on,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  about  9  o'clock,  while  the  Mexicans, 
whose  only  gun  was  mounted  en  barbette,  suffered 
severely  from  the  rifles  of  the  besiegera  The  schooner, 
however,  kept  up  the  engagement ;  almost  every  man 
who  showed  himself  at  the  gun  or  above  the  enemy's 
parapets  was  struck  by  the  unerring  riflemen.  The 
besiegers'  artillery,  too,  did  good  service,  while  the 
Mexicans'  piece  was  so  ill-managed  in  its  exposed  posi- 
tion as  to  do  little  injury  to  the  Brazoria,  Due  credit 
must  be  given  to  Ugartechea's  personal  bravery.  Over 
and  over  again,  as  the  artillerist  held  the  linstock  to 
to  fire  the  cannon,  his  exposed  hand  or  arm  was  shat- 
tered, and  when  at  last  his  men  flinched  from  serving 
the  gun,  their  conmiandant  piounted  the  bastion  and 

Sinted  it  himself.  His  courage  was  appreciated, 
is  foes,  respecting  his  gallant  bearing,  had  the  mag- 
nanimity not  to  strike  him  down.  Alter  a  contest  of 
eleven  hours  the  Mexican  commander,  having  almost 
exhausted  his  ammunition,  hoisted  a  white  flag,  and 
terms  of  capitulation  were  signed  the  next  day,  by 
which  Ugartechea  was  allowed  to  evacuate  the  fort 
with  the  honors  of  war,  his  troops  retaining  their  arms, 
ammunition,   and   baggage.**     They  were,   moreover, 

**Yoakam,  L  296,  inoorrectly,  and  without  authority,  states  that  'the 
memy  were  deprived  of  their  arms.  See  Filisola's  statement,'  L  215,  de- 
rived from  Ugartechea's  report  of  the  affiur. 
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supplied  with  provisions  for  their  march  to  Mata- 
moroa^ 

According  to  American  authorities^  the  loss  of  the 
Texans  in  this  engagement  was  seven  killed  and 
twenty-^seven  wounded ;  that  of  the  Mexicans,  thirty- 
five  killed  and  fifteen  wounded.  Ugartechea,  how- 
ever, only  reports  seven  of  his  troops  killed  and 
nineteen  wounded,  ten  of  whom  were  shot  in  the 
hand  or  arm;  Kennedy  raises  the  number  on  both 
sides,  assignmg  to  the  Texans  eleven  killed  and  fifty- 
two  wounded,  twelve  of  them  mortally,  and  to  the 
Mexicans  about  one  half  killed  of  the  125  men  en- 
;ed,  while  seventeen  ''  lost  their  hands  by  th^  fear- 
drilling  of  the  rifle." 

Meanwhile  the  forces  left  bv  John  Austin  around 
An^huac  maintained  a  steady  blockade  of  the  place, 
confining  themselves  to  cutting  off  supplies  and  com- 
mimication,  without  engaging  m  any  active  operation. 
Piedras,  the  commandant  at  Nacogdoches,  having 
received  Teran's  instructions  of  May  31st,  proceeded 
thither,  about  the  end  of  June,  witii  a  small  escort 
On  his  approach  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  revolted 
settlers,  and  having  heard  their  statements,  promised 
that  the  imprisoned  citizens  should  be  released,  and 
Bradbum  removed.  Piedras  kept  his  word.  Whether 
he  would  have  done  so  under  different  circimistances 
is  open  to  the  gravest  doubt  ;^  but  he  saw  plainly 

^Consult  ngartechea*8  report  in  Id.,  L  206-16;  Kennedw,  L  8-9;  Foote^ 
ii  20-3;  Yoakum,  L  293-^;  and  Tex,  Aim,,  1872,  166-70.  Dewees'  account 
is  not  <»ily  false  in  most  particolan,  bat  is  oonspicnoos  for  absnrd  exagger- 
ations. He  says  that  Ugartechea's  force  at  Velasob  was  1,000  men,  Bradbnni** 
700,  and  Piedras'  1,300  men;  that  700  Mexicans  were  put  to  flight  at  Ani- 
hnac  by  100  colonists,  and  that  1,300  men  under  Piedras  on  march  to  snpporl 
Bradbum  surrendered  to  17  '  brave  Texan  lads '  1  Ugarteohea,  too,  was  cap- 
tured, according  to  this  veracious  letter-writer,  with  a  large  retoforcement  on 
Galveston  island  bv  a  company  of  the  insurgents;  the  garrison  at  An<huae 
then  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war.  /^^ters:  142-3.  Thepartio* 
ular  letter  containing  this  account  is  dated  Colorado  Biver,  Texas,  Deo.  I, 
1832,  and  was  consequently  written  only  five  months  after  the  oooozreiiMa  it 
professes  to  describe. 

^In  an  official  letter  which  he  addressed  to  Bradbum,  July  4,  1882,  1m 
requested  him  to  continue  in  conunand  at  Anihnac  until  the  resolution  of  tha 
commandant  general  was  known.    At  the  same  time  ha  oonnaelled  Bradbtfcii 
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that  it  would  be  impossible  to  cope  successfully  with 
the  insurgents      Having  entered  Andhuac  July  Ist, 
he  assumed  command  on  the  following  day,  and  sur- 
rendered  from  durance  Travis  and   his   companions, 
sending  them  to  Liberty  to  have  their  cases  decided 
by  the  judicial  authorities  at  that  place.     It  is  need- 
less  to   add   that  they   were   immediately   released. 
Brad  burn,  though  requested   by  Piedras  before  his 
departure  to  continue  in  command,  was  too  offended 
to  comply,  and  the  latter,  having  appointed  Lieuten- 
ant-ei>lonel  Cortina  to  succeed  him,  and  made  other 
disj>^itions,    returned    to    Nacogdoches.      He    had 
hanlly  turned  his  back,  however,  before  the  garrison 
at   Anahuao  mutinied,  and   pronounced   in   favor   of 
Santa  Anna,     Bradbum,  at   the   instigation  of  the 
officers^  Tvassumed  command,  and  endeavored  to  keep 
tlio  tivx^p?  to  their  duty  at  the  post  by  recognizing 
their  pnnumciamiento,  and    demanded  that   Cortina 
should   remain  their  chief.     But  it  was   of  no   use. 
The  tnx^ps  were   determined   to  abandon  the  place. 
On  the  1 3th  most  of  them,  with  their  officers,  marched 
for  the  south ;  and  at  nightfall  of  the  same  day  Brad- 
bum — who  says,  doubtless  with  truth,  that  after  his 
surrender  of  the  command  his  life  was  in  constant 
danger — slunk  out  of  Andhuac,  and  in  disguise  made 
his  way  to  Louisiana,  with  a  guide  as  his  sole  com- 
panion.    On  his  journey  he  escaped  molestation  by 
saying  that  he  was  going  to  the  United  States  to  seek 
for  aid  to  drive  the  Mexicans  out  of  Texas. *^ 

The  opinion  current  in  the  south  with  regard  to  the 
revolt  in  Texas  was  that  the  colonists  were  attempting 
to  separate  from  Mexico  and  annex  the  country  to  the 

to  ezeroM  pradenoe,  and  adopt  conciliatory  measnres,  until  the  government 
ooald  wnd  a  miffioient  f orce  to  reduce  the  colonists  to  implicit  obedience — 
'obligv  £  1m  ooUmo0  al  cumplimiento  de  las  leyes,  y  reducirlos  4  la  mas  ciega 
obndSncUL'  fWaola,  ut  anv.,  222, 

*^ Oonsnlt  the  letters  of  Pieilras  and  Bra^ibum's  account  in  Id.,  i.  218-30. 
Brndbum  w«nt  from  New  Orleans  to  Matamoros  in  the  early  part  of  1833. 
Ho  onterod  Tozm  with  Santa  Anna  in  183(),  and  being  in  command  iu  Urrea's 
divinoDi  oioipod  death  or  capture  at  »Sau  Jacinto. 
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United  States.  Colonel  Jos^  Antonio  Meifa  was, 
therefore,  sent  by  Montezuma,  the  comandante  at 
Tampico,  and  who  had  declared  in  favor  of  Santa 
Anna,  with  a  squadron  of  six  ships,  having  400  troops 
on  board,  to  punish  the  Texan  insurgents.  Touching 
at  Brazos  de  Santiago,  Mejla  entered  into  a  conven- 
tion with  Colonel  Guerra  Manzanares,  of  the  Busta- 
mante  party,  then  in  command  at  Matamoros,^  the 
object  of  which  was  to  enable  him  to  prosecute  his 
designs  against  the  Texans  without  interruption.  On 
June  14th  he  sailed  for  the  mouth  of  the  Brazos 
River,  taking  with  him  Stephen  F.  Austin,  who  was 
on  his  return  from  the  state  legislature,  and  came  to 
anchor  on  the  16th.  He  immediately  addressed  a 
letter  to  John  Austin,  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  conven- 
tion with  General  Guerra,  which,  he  said,  would  in- 
form him  of  the  motives  that  liad  brought  him  to  that 
coast  John  Austin's  reply,  however,  showed  matters 
in  a  different  light,  and  caused  Mejfa  to  discard  his 

?reconceptions.  The  alcalde  said  that  the  enemies  of 
^exas  constantly  attributed  to  the  colonists  a  dispo- 
sition to  separate  from  Mexico.  So  far  from  such  be- 
ing the  case,  they  were  not  only  Mexicans  by  adoption, 
but  in  heart,  and  would  remain  so.  He  then  touched 
upon  the  causes  which  had  driven  them  to  take  up 
arms.*®  Mejia  and  Stephen  F.  Austin  were  conductea 
to  Brazoria  by  a  deputation  of  citizens ;  there  they 
were  received  by  the  committee  of  vigilance,  and  the 
resolutions  passed  at  Turtle  Bayou  on  June  13th  were 
presented  to  Mejla. 

In  order  to  impress  Mejla  with  a  right  conception 
of  the  sentiments  of  the  colonists,  the  ayuntamiento 
of  San  Felipe  de  Austin  instructed  the  subordinate 
officers  of  the  different  settlements  officially  to  con- 
vene the  citizens,  inform  themselves  of  their  political 

^  Teran  had  engaged  Montezuma  at  Tampioo  and  had  been  wonted.  Hit 
want  of  success  preyed  on  his  mind,  and  he  committed  suicide  at  Padillm» 
June  3il  of  this  year,  by  falling  on  his  sword.  Hiat,  Mex.,  y.  Ill,  this  aeriM. 
Copy  of  the  convention  will  be  found  in  Filkota,  i  256-9. 

^JUdwarda'  HUt,  Tca.,  184-5. 
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views,  and  forward  reports  thereon  to  the  ayuntami- 
ento  without  delay.  This  investigation  made  it  evi- 
dent that  under  no  circumstances  would  jurisdiction 
bv  military  power  be  allowed  to  take  the  place  of  the 
civil  authority  guaranteed  by  the  constitution.  On 
July  27,  1832,  the  ayuntamientos  in  assembly  at 
Austin  embodied  the  sentiments  of  the  colonists  in 
a  series  of  resolutions.  After  calling  attention  to  the 
calumni^  against  Texas  circulated  by  her  enemies, 
and  attributing  the  late  outbreak  to  the  tyranmcal 
and  illegal  acts  of  Colonel  Bradbum,  the  ayimta- 
mientos  as  a  body,  expressing  themselves  in  accord 
with  the  people  of  the  Brazos  district,  pledged  them- 
selves to  adhere  to  the  principles  of  the  republican 
party  headed  by  Santa  Anna,  with  no  other  object  in 
view  than  to  aid  in  sustaining  the  constitution,  and 
to  support  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  state  of 
Coahmla  and  Texas,  which  had  been  insulted  by  mili- 
tary encroachments  in  the  colonies  since  1830.  They 
moreover  declared  that  the  general  and  state  con- 
stitutions ought  to  be  religiously  observed,  and  de- 
nounced a  large  standing  army  as  a  burden  to  the 
people  and  a  continual  disturber  of  the  public  peace, 
by  affording  the  means  of  committing  despotic  acts. 
Copies  of  these  resolutions  were  ordered  to  be  pre- 
sented to  Colonel  Mejla  and  the  political  chief 
Ramon  Musquiz,  with  requests  that  they  would 
respectively  transmit  them  to  Santa  Anna  and  the 
governor  of  the  state.  ^ 

Satisfied  with  these  expressions  of  loyally,  Mejia, 
after  visiting  San  Felipe  and  several  neighboring  set- 
tlements, sailed  from  the  Brazos  for  Gkdveston  Bay. 
On  his  arrival  at  the  bar  he  met  two  or  three  small 
vessels  from  Andhuac,  having  on  board  a  detachment 
of  the  troops  that  had  been  stationed  there.  From 
Subardn,  the  officer  in  command,  he  heard  of  the  late 
pronunciamiento  in  favor  of  Santa  Anna  and  the  flight 
of  Bradbum ;  whereupon  he  turned  his  prows  toward 

^Copy  of  these  resolutioiis  in  Id.,  188-90. 
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Tampico,  without  troubling  himself  about  the  forces 
which  had  left  that  post  by  land" 

While  Mejla  was  in  Texas  he  did  not  fail  to  advo- 
cate the  principles  of  the  revolutionary  party,  and 
invite  the  troops,  stationed  at  the  outlying  posts,  to 
support  the  plan  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  hasten  to  the  seat 
of  war.  Having  no  time  to  waste  in  Texas,  he  had 
hurried  his  own  departure,  but  the  seed  he  sowed  bore 
fruit.  The  revolutionary  infection  spread  rapidly. 
Of  the  garrison  at  San  Antonio,  the  greater  portion 
pronounced  and  marched  southward ;  the  detachments 
at  Tenoxtitian  and  other  stations  did  the  same ;  and 
by  the  beginning  of  August,  a  general  exodus  of  the 
Mexican  forces  in  Texas  was  taking  place.  Piedras 
at  Nacogdoches  alone  remained  true  to  his  party  prin- 
ciples and  his  post.  But  he  was  not  to  be  left  unmo- 
lested He  had  made  himself  obnoxious  to  the  mer- 
chants in  his  district,  by  monopolizing,  to  his  own 
interest,  the  more  lucrative  portion  of  the  trade  with 
New  Orleans,  and  his  officers  and  troops,  not  holding 
the  same  pronounced  opinions  as  himself,  were  restive. 

As  Piedras'  opposition  to  Santa  Anna  was  well 
known,  it  was  determined  to  force  him  to  declare  for 
the  revolution,  or  dislodge  him.  Accordingly,  the  au- 
thorities at  Nacogdoches,  in  accord  with  those  at  Aes 
Bayou  and  other  places,  collected  about  300  men,  who, 
on  August  2d,  Piedras  having  refused  to  submit  to 
their  demands,  invaded  the  town.  James  W.  Bullock 
was  in  command.  When  the  colonists  had  advanced 
to  the  centre  of  the  town,  they  were  charged  by  the 
Mexican  cavalry,  which  delivered  its  fire  and  wheeled, 
receiving  a  volley  in  return.  Encamacion  Chirino, 
the  alcalde  of  the  town,  was  killed  by  the  Mexicans  in 
this  skirmish.  The  Texans  now  took  up  positions  on 
the  north  and  east  sides  of  the  stone  building  occupied 
by  the  Mexicans  to  the  number  of  350,  and  so  galled 
the  latter  with  their  rifles,  that  Piedras  evacuated  the 

^^Filiaola,  ui  sup.,  i.  231-C,  250-61,  265-8. 
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place  during  the  night.  As  the  retreating  troops 
were  crossing  the  Anglena  stream,  they  were  fired 
upon  by  Colonel  James  Bowie  and  a  small  party  of 
Texans  who  had  succeeded  in  getting  in  their  front. 
The  same  night  the  Mexicans  pronounced  in  favor  of 
the  plan  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  deUvered  Piedras  up  to 
the  colonists.  Piedras  was  conveyed  to  Brazoria,  and 
thence  sent  to  New  Orleans,  whence  he  proceeded  to 
Tampico.  The  troops  were  allowed  to  pursue  their 
march  to  Matamoros.  According  to  Texan  accounts 
the  loss  sustained  by  the  Mexicans  was  forty-one  killed 
and  as  many  wounded,  that  of  the  colonists  being  three 
killed  and  five  wounded. '^^ 

By  the  end  of  August  not  a  Mexican  soldier  re- 
mained in  the  Texan  colonies,  the  only  force  left  in 
the  department  being  a  presidial  troop  of  about  seventy 
men  stationed  at  San  Antonio,  under  command  of 
Colonel  Antonio  Elozua.  This  hardly  sufficed  to 
hold  in  check  the  Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  that  town. 
Thus  was  a  brief  period  of  freedom  from  oppression 
procured  by  the  settlers.^ 

^  ThiB  account  of  the  capture  of  Nacogdoches  ia  taken  mainly  from  Yoakum, 
who  had  before  him  a  statement  of  Col  A.  Sterne,  who  was  in  the  engagement, 
Col  Bullock*B  official  report,  and  the  journal  of  Asa  M.  Edwards,  in  whose 
charge  Piedras  was  placed.  Hist.  Tex.,  i.  297-9.  Filisola's  account — lU  sup., 
i.  260-74 — agrees  with  that  of  Yoakum  in  the  main  particulars.  He,  how- 
ever, asserts  that  the  Texans  were  repulsed  at  Nacogc(oches,  and  resorted  to 
tampering  with  the  Mexican  soldiers,  which  induced  Piedras  to  evacuate  the 
place.  Tne  loss  of  the  Mexicans  he  places  at  one  captain,  Ortega  by  name, 
and  a  few  of  the  soldiers — '  algunos  individuos  de  tropa; '  Kennedy  gives  the 
loss  of  the  Texans  at  three  kiUed  and  seven  wounded,  that  of  the  Mexicans 
18  killed  anl  22  wounded.   Tex.,  ii.  14. 

^  Herewith  is  given  a  complete  list  of  authorities  for  the  foregoing  chapters. 
Suarez  y  Navarro,  Hist,  MiJ,,  85,  244-7,  314,  395-406;  Roa  Bdrcena,  Recuer- 
dos,  643-53;  Mix.,  Col,  Dec.  Sob.  Cong,,  172;  Id.,  Col.  ConstitucUmes,  i.  195- 
273;  Id.,  Col  6rd.  y  Dec,  u,  203;  iu.  46-7;  Id.,  Mem,  Relac,  1827;  Id,, 
Mem,  Guerra,  1830,  p.  3;  Id.,  Mem.  Ouerra,  1833,  p.  8;  Id.,  Mem,  Justicia, 
1831,  annex  8;  Texas,  Coll,  Docs,  no.  60,  in  Pinart,  Coll.;  Maillard's  Hist, 
Texas,  54-60,  369-71;  AusUn,  Esposic  al  Publico,  4;  Humboldt,  Essai  PolU,, 
ii.  155,  822;  Id.,  New  Spain,  ii.  247;  Mendibil,  Resumtn  Hist.,  45;  Torf^nU, 
Revd.  Hisp.-Amer.,  i.  235-9;  Oaz.  Imp.  Mex.,  i.  129-32,  268-70,  282-6,  293-5; 
Filisola,  Mem,  Hist,  Guerra  Tex.,  i.  127-35,  204-16;  Footers  Texas,  i.  221-92; 
ii.  8-26;  Dublan  and  Lozano,  Leg.  Mex.,  ii.  5;  Tomel,  Bitve  ResefUi  Hist., 
145-6,  171-3;  Id.,  Hist.  Mex.,  158;  Bustamante,  Voz  de  la  Patria,  ii.,  supL 
no.  4;  Id.,  Hist,  Iturbide,  160-1;  Id.,  Cuad.  Hist.,  viii.  177-8;  Arrillaga, 
Recap.,  1829,  73;  1834,  47-50;  Kennedy's  Texas,  i.  307,  361-4,  369-77;  ii.  -4- 
10,  444-68;  Arrangok,  Mij.,  i.  126-8;  ii.  196;  Arvspe,  Idea  Gen.,  1-69;  Id,, 
Memorial;  Pike's  Expl  Travels,  341,  3C2-3;   WhUe's  CoU.  Laws,  L  416-648; 
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Oac  de  Mix,,  1811,  u.  901-2,  319-21,  359-66,  740-2,  1199-1203;  1812,  iiL 
35-^;  1815,  vi  94r^;  1819,  x.  122»-35;  Hasftel,  Mex.  und  Guai,,  206-12; 
Ramaey'B  Other  Side,  16-17;  La  Nackm,  Oct.  14,  1866;  Jay*B  Hex,  War,  12- 
15;  Hatfs*  L\fe,  2;  Revue  AmMcahte,  ii.  583-4;  Lerdo  ae  Tejada,  Comere. 
BsL,  21;  Larenaudi^  Mex.  et  OuaL,  203,  230-3;  Deweea*  LeUera/rom  Texag^ 
55-72,  119-34;  HousUm'B  Texas,  L  206;  ChUa  de  Hoc  Rep.  Mex.,  iv.  30-1, 
306;  vi.  267-8;  Lester's  Houston,  45-7;  Lesur,  Ann.  hisL  unh.  pour  l&B?^ 
570-1;  Pena,  in  Mayer  MSS.,  no.  19,  p.  22;  Id.,  Mex,  AzL,  i  327;  Id.,  HisL 
Mex.  War,  43-9;  Baker's  Texas,  24-34,  69-76;  McClellan's  Repub.  m  Amer., 
104;  La  Palanea,  Apr.  23,  1827;  Mex.,  Coah.  and  Texas,  CoUmkiOikm  Law; 
Ouerra,  Rev.  N.  Esp.,  I  364;  ii.  370-2;  Cavo,  Tres  Sighs,  viiL  327-8;  Mexico 
in  1843,  156-9;  La  Minerva,  May  8,  1845;  Niles'  S.  Am.  and  Mex.,  i.  261-3; 
Id.,  Register,  x.  402-4;  xxvii.  270,  334;  xxxL  157;  xxxiv.  334;  xxxvL  424; 
xxxviL  49,  87,  137,  168,  213,  277,  394;  xxxviii.  4>  291;  xxxix.  101;  MiUs' 
Hist.  Mex.,  177;  Holley's  Texas,  233-43,  316,  321-5;  Modem  Traveller,  Mex, 
and  OwU.,  ii.  28-9;  Berlandier,  Diario  Viaje,  54-9;  Semanario  PolU.,  ii.  86- 
42;  Moffit's  Rept,  in  Thompsons  Rec  of  Mex.,  174;  Mora,  Rev.  Mex.,  iv.  109, 
145-9,  169,  262-70;  HowUts  Hist.  U.  8.,  iL  343;  Coah.  y  Tex.,  Leyes,  pasnm; 
Gonzales,  Coleccion  AT.  Leon,  153,  228-30;  Tex.  Aim.,  1859,  3O40;  18G0,  225; 
1861,  77-82;  1868,  48-9;  1872,  166-70;  Papeles  Varios,  clxviL,  pt  10;  (Jor. 
Fed.  Mex.,  Jan.  20,  Feb.  18,  Mch  4,  12,  16,  17,  18,  29,  July  21,  Aug.  18, 
Nov.  23,  Dec.  8,  1827;  Feb.  18,  May  2,  Jnne  1,  1828;  OraUan's  dviUted 
America,  iL  285-6;  Blanchartl  et  Dauzats,  San  Juan  de  UlUa,  531;  Edinb.  Re- 
new, no.  147,  p.  256,  259;  PaUie's  Narrative,  290-1;  Pinart's  MSS.,  na  7;  Id., 
CoL  Doc,  MSS.,  i,  no.  248;  Id.,  Print,  na  214,  p.  2;  El  Veracruzano  LSbrt, 
Jane  14,  1828,  pp.  1-2;  Smith's  Remin.  Texas,  27;  Dice  Univ.  Hist,  Oeoa.,  ap. 
L  84;  Thompsone  RecoU.  Mex.,  174-7;  Pino,  Nuevo  Mixko,  passim;  AUtman, 
Notic  Biog.,  47-56;  Id.,  Mem.  d  las  Cdmaras,  29^^;  Id.,  HtsL  M4j.,  u.  26-9, 
94-9,  165-89,  208,  245-6,  257-8,  ap.  34-5;  v.  238-9,  701-2;  Hutchison's 
Remin.,  208-15;  C6rles,  Adas  Ord.,  1814,  iL  266;  1812,  xiv.  177;  1813,  xviiL 
423;  1820,  xi.  29-31;  Almonte,  Not.  Est.  Tejas,  14;  Escalera  y  Llano,  Mix. 
hkL-deacript.,  13;  EspirUu  PM.,  Nov.  24,  1828;  Jan.  22,  1829;  Museo  Mex., 
u.  106;  Young's  Hist.  Mex.,  220;  Ward's  Mex.,  553,  588-9;  Nouv.  Annates 
Voy.,  lix.  372-^;  Diaz  Calvillo,  Sermon,  143-6;  Domenech's  Miss.  Advent.,  20; 
Id.,  Journal  d'un  Miss.,  23;  Rivera,  Hist,  Jalapa,  23-8,  81,  262-3,  342;  Foumel, 
Coup  d'oeU  sur  Texas,  9-12;  Zamacois,  Hist.  Mij.,  viL  passim;  ix.  222;  Ftsft 
to  Texas,  214-17,  261-2;  Bolet.  Oeog.  Estad.  Mex.,  ii.  20;  Hunt's  Address,  23-6; 
RockwelTs  Span,  and  Mex,  Law,  641-52;  ThralTs  Hist,  Texas,  158-202,  482-5; 
Id.,  HisL  Methodism;  Zerecero,  Rev.  Mex.,  301-2,  367-74,  383-90;  Atleta,  1830, 
215-16,  225-8,  289;  Willson's  Amer.  HisL,  631-7;  BoleL  Soc  Mex.  Oeog,,  ii. 
6,  20;  vii.  138;  ix.  267;  Id.,  2da  epoca,  i.  291. 
Hist.  N.  Mix.  States,  Vol.  XL   9 
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SKPARATItfTB. 

In  their  first  general  attempt  at  resistance,  narrated 
in  the  previous  chapter,  the  Anglo-Americans  were 
favored  by  the  successful  progress  of  the  revolution  in 
Mexico.  Had  it  not  been  for  this,  their  triumph,  if 
indeed  they  had  gained  one,  would  have  been  of  a 
more  sanguinary  character.  As  it  was,  the  almost 
unanimous  defection  of  the  Mexican  troops  in  favor 
of  Santa  Anna  precluded  the  necessity  of  much  fight- 
ing, and  rendered  victory  easy.  On  the  appearance 
of  Mejfa,  the  colonists  were  shrewd  enough  to  repre- 
sent their  late  action  as  the  practical  utterance  of 
political  principles  identical  with  those  expressed  in 
the  plan  of  Vera  Cruz;  and  that  commander,  appar- 
ently satisfied  as  to  their  loyalty,  left  the  field  to  them, 
being  too  anxious  to  return  to  the  seat  of  the  more 
important  struggle.  Thus  countenanced  by  a  power- 
ful faction,  relieved  from  the  possibility  of  any  imme- 
diate attempt  on  the  part  of  Bustamante's  government 

(130) 
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to  chastise  them,  and  hopefully  reliant  on  their  own 
physical  strength,  they  began  to  aim  at  the  acquire- 
ment of  an  independent  local  administration.^ 

The  reader  wul  recollect  that,  on  the  formation  of 
the  state  of  Coahuila  and  Texas,  there  was  a  proviso 
in  the  decree,  to  the  effect  that  when  Texas  possessed 
the  necessary  elements  to  form  a  separate  state,  notice 
should  be  given  to  the  general  congress  for  its  resolu- 
tion on  the  matter.  This  was  virtually  an  admission 
that  the  union  of  the  two  provinces  was  only  provis- 
ional, and  that  the  erection  of  Texas  mto  a  state  at 
some  future  date  was  contemplated.  The  Texans 
considered  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  the  fulfil- 
ment of  this  promise  might  be  expected.  This  aspi- 
lation  was  based  on  the  extraordinary  progress  made 
in  Texas,  on  the  fact  that  her  interests  were  entirely 
distinct  from  those  of  Coahuila,  and  were  generally 
sacrificed  or  lost  sight  of  by  the  state  legislature,  and 
that  beneficial  legislation  could  only  be  obtained  by 
disunion.  In  tlie  state  congress  her  representation 
was  greatly  in  the  minority,  and  though  the  legislature 
in  some  instances  showed  a  disposition  to  be  liberal, 
its  acts  had  little  regard  for  the  welfare  of  Texas 
whenever  the  interests  of  Coahuila  were  concerned. 
In  no  respect  was  the  want  of  community  of  interests 
more  evident  than  in  commercial  matters.  The  geo- 
graphical position  of  Coahuila  excluded  it  from  mari- 
time trade,  and  its  commerce  was  altogether  internal, 
whereas  Texas  possessed  great  natural  advantages  for 
the  development  of  an  extensive  commercial  business 
with  foreign  countries.  In  climate  and  industrial  pur- 
suits, also,  the  contrast  was  equally  marked,  and  the 
productions  were  dissimilar.  Pastoral  and  mining 
occupations  prevailed  in  Coahuila ;  Texas  was  essen- 
tially an  agricultural  country,  and  cotton,  sugar,  and 
cereals  were   being   cultivated   with   most   flattering 

^  At  a  public  dinner  ^ven  to  Mejfa  one  of  the  toasts  was:  '  Coahnila  and 
Texas — they  are  dissimilar  in  soil,  climate,  and  productiona;  therefore  they 
ought  to  be  dissolved.'  Eduxirds  HwL  Ttx,,  187. 
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prospects.  The  limit  of  the  production  of  these  com- 
mercial staples  depended  only  on  the  future  prosperity 
of  the  colonies,  which  was  a  matter  of  serious  doubt 
under  the  existing  political  arrangement.  In  other 
respects,  too,  Texas  labored  imder  grievous  disadvan- 
tages. The  remoteness  of  the  higher  judicial  courts 
practically  excluded  the  poorer  classes  from  appeal  in 
civil  cases,  and  gave  the  wealthy  opportunities  beyond 
the  reach  of  most  litigants;  while  in  criminal  cases, 
the  tedious  process  of  the  law,  and  consequent  long 
delays  in  pronoimcing  and  executing  sentence,  tended 
to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice. 

On  the  28th  of  April,  1832,  a  state  law  was  enacted 
embodying  the  spirit  of  the  obnoxious  decree  of  April 
6,  1830.  The  lioeral  colonization  law  of  March  24, 
1825,  was  repealed;  Mexicans  alone  were  allowed  to 
become  empresarios  in  future,  and  to  Mexican  pur- 
chasers the  prices  of  lands  were  reduced;  natives  of 
the  United  States  were  excluded  from  becoming  set- 
tlers, while  at  the  same  time  the  rights  of  colonists 
were  extended.*  Existing  contracts,  however,  were 
recognized,  and  in  some  instances  the  time  for  fulfil- 
ment extended.  The  legislature,  also,  with  some 
show  of  liberality,  passed  a  law  creating  new  munici- 
palities in  Texas,  and  allowing  the  people  to  elect 
their  own  municipal  officers. 

As  soon  as  the  colonists  saw  Texas  cleared  of  Mex- 
ican troops,  they  began  to  take  measures  to  address 
the  national  government  on  the  subject  of  their  aspi- 
rations. In  October  1832  a  preliminary  convention 
of  delegates  from  different  municipalities  was  held  at 
San  Felipe,  and  some  discussion  on  the  formation  of 
a  state  constitution  took  place.  Owing  to  the  short- 
ness of  the  notice  given,  delegates  from  several  dis- 
tricts were  not  in  attendance,  and  the  convention, 
after  a  week's  deliberation,  adjourned.  Although 
the  labors  of  this  assembly  concluded  with  no  satis- 
factory result,  the  convocation  of  it  had  neverthe- 

*Coah.  y  Tex,  Leyes,  Dec.  no.  190. 
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less  brought  the  question  seriously  before  the  public ; 
and  when  a  second  convention  assembled  April  1, 
1833,  it  was  prepared  to  accomplish  the  work  as- 
signed to  it.  The  number  and  names  of  the  dele- 
gates who  composed  this  memorable  convention  are 
not  known,  but  among  them  were  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  in  Texan  history.  Stephen  P. 
Austin,  Branch  T.  Archer,  David  G.  Burnett,  Sam 
Houston,  J.  B.  Miller,  and  William  H.  Wharton  may 
be  mentioned,  the  last  named  being  elected  to  preside. 
Two  important  committees  were  appointed,  the  one 
to  frame  a  constitution,  and  the  other  to  draw  up  a 
memorial  petitioning  the  general  government  to  grant 
the  separation  of  Texas  from  Coahuila.  Sam  Hous- 
ton was  appointed  chairman  of  the  first,  and  David  G. 
Burnett  of  the  second. 

The  constitution  draughted  was  thoroughly  republi- 
can in  form.*  It  provided  for  freedom  of  elections  and 
universal  suffrage,  secured  the  right  of  trial  by  jury, 
and  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  per- 
sonal security,  the  right  of  petition,  and  freedom  of 
the  press;  treason  against  the  state  was  to  consist 
only  in  levying  war  against  it  or  adhering  to  its  ene- 
mies; elections  were  to  be  held  by  ballot;  and  the 
advancement  of  education  was  left  in  the  solemn 
charge  of  the  legislature.  Generally  the  draught  was 
modelled  on  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
certain  modifications  being  introduced  so  as  to  adapt 
it  to  the  condition  of  the  Mexican  federation.  For 
instance,  silence  was  observed  on  the  subject  of  re- 
ligious liberty.  Much  discussion  occurred  on  the  sub- 
ject of  banking;  finally,  a  clause  was  inserted  to  the 
effect  that  no  bank  or  banking  institution,  no  office  of 
discount  or  deposit,  or  any  other  moneyed  corporation 
or  banking  establishment,  should  exist  under  that  con- 
stitution. 

The  memorial  to  the  general  government  was 
drawn  up  by  David  G.  Burnett,  and  ably  set  forth  the 

*  A  copy  of  it  will  be  found  in  Edwards*  Hist.  Tex,,  196-206. 
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position  of  Texas.  The  disadvantages  it  was  laboring 
under,  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  and  the  dis- 
asters attendant  upon  its  union  with  Coahuila,  were 
forcibly  delineated,  and  the  authority  of  precedents  in 
the  formation  of  New  Leon,  Chihuahua,  and  Durango 
into  states  was  appealed  to  in  support  of  the  petition.* 
Stephen  F.  Austin,  William  H.  Wharton,  and  J.  B. 
Miller  were  appointed  delegates  to  proceed  to  the  city 
of  Mexico  and  present  the  memorial  to  the .  supreme 
government.  Austin  was  the  only  one  of  these  com- 
missioners who  went  to  Mexico.  On  his  arrival  at 
the  capital  he  foimd  it  the  scene  of  virulent  party  fac- 
tion and  political  confusion. 

Affairs  in  Mexico  had  been  undergoing  the  custom- 
ary vicissitudes  and  revulsions.  No  more  stability 
of  principle  is  observable  in  Santa  Anna  than  in  Bus- 
tamante.  Both  used  the  constitution  of  1824  as  a 
clap-trap  to  introduce  themselves  to  power,  and  then 
both  cast  it  to  the  winds.  At  the  end  of  1832  these 
two  generals,  after  much  bloodshed,  came  to  terms, 
and  agreed  to  unite  in  support  of  the  said  constitution. 
Pedraza,  who  had  been  legally  elected  in  1828,  was 
reinstated  and  recognized  as  president  till  April  1, 
1833,  the  date  on  which  his  term  of  office  would  ex- 
pire. Early  in  that  year  the  elections  were  held,  and 
on  March  30th  congress  declared  Santa  Anna  and 
Gomez  Farias  duly  elected  president  and  vice-presi- 
dent respectively.  From  this  time  Santa  Anna's  course 
is  remarkable  for  subtle  intrigue  and  political  crafti- 
ness, used  for  the  promotion  of  his  ambitious  schemes. 
Never  appearing  himself  as  the  principal  actor,  or  in- 
stigated in  the  strife  between  federalists  and  central- 
ists, he  nevertheless  manipulated  the  puppet-strings 
of  both  parties  to  serve  his  own  purpose,  and  ever 
made  use  of  some  cat's-paw  to  secure  the  prize  he  aimed 
at,  namely,  dictatorial  power.     Gomez  Farias  was  the 

*  Copy  of  this  excellent   memorial  will  be  found  in  Twikum^  L  469-82; 
Tex,  Aim,,  1869,  40-50. 
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known  champion  of  reform,  and  Santa  Anna,  absenting 
himself  from  the  capital,  left  it  to  him  to  introduce 
innovations  which  he  well  knew  would  cause  great 
agitation,  while  he  secretly  intrigued  with  the  bishops 
and  religious  orders.  The  reform  measures  attacked 
the  interests  of  the  two  powerful  elements  of  the 
church  and  army,  and  indications  of  the  approaching 
storm  were  soon  plainly  visible.  Santa  Anna  now 
assumed  -his  office  as  president — May  16,  1833 — but 
in  less  than  three  weeks  he  again  surrendered  it,  June 
3d,  to  Farias,  in  order  to  march  against  an  insurgent 
force  that  had  appeared  near  Tlalpam  under  Duran. 
Ignacio  Escalada  had  proclaimed,  May  26th,  in  favor 
of  the  ecclesiastical  and  military  fueros,  and  called 
upon  Santa  Anna  to  protect  them.  The  wily  presi- 
dent, hoping  that  in  his  absence  a  similar  demonstra- 
tion would  be  successfully  made  in  the  capital,  went 
through  the  farce  of  a  fictitious  capture  of  himself  by 
his  own  troops  under  the  command  of  Arista,  who  pro- 
ceeded to  proclaim  him  dictator.  But  an  attempt  at 
revolution  in  the  capital  on  June  7th  failed,  owing  to 
the  energy  of  Farias;  whereupon  this  versatile  in- 
triguer effected  a  pretended  escape  from  his  captors,  re- 
assumed  his  presidential  authority,  and  for  a  time  lent 
his  support  to  the  liberal  party  in  order  to  reestablish 
himself  in  the  confidence  of  the  supporters  of  the  con- 
stitution. Then  he  took  the  field  again,  and  finally 
the  revolutionary  army  surrendered  to  him  October 
8th,  at  Guanajuato,  and  Arista  and  Daran  with  other 
officers  were  sent  prisoners  to  Mexico.  As  the  only 
road,  however,  to  supreme  power  was  the  conserva- 
tive higliway  occupied  by  the  military  and  ecclesias- 
tics, Santa  Anna  now  changed  his  opinions,  and 
showed  himself  disposed  to  favor  a  reaction.  Having 
thus  artfully  again  put  progressionists  and  retrogres- 
sionists  against  each  other,  under  the  pretext  of  ill 
health  he  retired,  December  16,  1833,  to  his  hacienda 
of  Mauga  de  Clavo,  leaving  the  leaven  of  his  crafti- 
ness to  ferment.^     Such  is  an  outline  of  the  political 

^  Consult  Jligt,  Mex.,  v.  1SS2-36,  this  series. 
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events  which  were  taking  place  when  Austm  arrived, 
July  18,  1833,  at  the  capital 

The  Texan  commissioner  lost  no  time  in  presenting 
the  memorial  to  the  government,  laying  before  it  also 
other  matters  in  connection  with  his  mission,  such  as 
the  establishment  of  a  weekly  mail  between  Nacog- 
doches and  Monclova,  and  one  between  Goliad  and 
Matamoros,  the  modification  of  the  custoriis  tariff,* 
and  the  payment  of  presidial  troops.  He  was  well 
received  by  Farias  and  the  ministers,  but  in  the  tur- 
moil  of  contending  parties,   August  and  September 

?issed  without  anything  being  done  with  respect  to 
exan  affairs,  except  that  the  petition  was  referred  to 
a  committee  of  congress.  At  the  beginning  of  Octo- 
ber the  result  of  the  civil  war  then  raging  was  ex- 
tremely doubtful,  and  Austin  considered  it  his  duty 
to  represent  in  no  equivocal  language  the  true  position 
of  affairs  in  Texas,  and  the  strong  feelings  entertained 
by  the  colonists.  He  therefore,  on  October  1st, 
expressed  the  opinion  to  Farias,  that  if  some  remedy 
for  their  grievances  were  not  quickly  applied,  the 
Texans  would  take  the  matter  into  their  own  hands, 
and  tranquillity  would  be  rudely  disturbed.^  This  in- 
timation, though  respectfully  made,  was  regarded  as  a 
threat,  and  the  government  took  offence.  At  the 
same  time  Austin  addressed  a  letter,  dated  October 
2d,  to  the  ayuntamiento  of  San  Antonio  de  Bdjar,  in 
which,  after  expressing  his  hopelessness  of  obtaining 
any  relief  in  the  paralyzed  state  of  public  affairs,  he 
recommended  that  municipality  to  lose  no  time  in  com- 

'The  petition  concerning  the  tariff  deserves  attention.  It  requested  the 
national  government  to  grant  for  three  j'ears  the  privilege  of  introducins  free 
of  duty  the  following  articles:  *  provisions,  iron  and  steel,  machinery,  farm- 
ing utensils,  tools  of  various  mechanic  arts,  hardware  and  hollow-waro,  nails, 
wagons  and  carts,  cotton  bagging  and  bale  rope,  coarse  cotton  goods  and 
clothing,  shoes  and  hats,  household  and  kitchen  furniture,  tobacco  for  chew- 
ing, in  small  quantities,  powder,  lead,  and  shot,  medicines,  books,  and  station- 
ery.' Tliese  articles,  indispensable  to  the  prosperity  of  the  colonists,  were 
either  prohibited,  or  subject  to  duties  so  high  as  to  amount  to  a  prohibition. 
Edwards  Hist.  Tex.,  209-10. 

'  Austin's  corres.,  in  Edwards'  Hist.  Tex.,  211. 
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municating  with  aU  the  other  corporations  of  Texas, 
and  exhorting  them  to  concur  in  the  organization  of  a 
local  government,  independent  of  Coahuila,  under  the 
provision  of  the  law  of  May  7,  1824,  even  if  the  gen- 
eral government  should  refuse  its  consent.^ 

On  the  surrender  of  Arista  at  Guanajuato,  however, 
and  the  termination  of  the  civil  war,  the  government 
had  more  leisure  to  attend  to  the  interests  of  Texas. 
Santa  Anna  convoked  a  special  meeting  of  the  min- 
isters November  5th,  to  consider  the  question  of  its 
separation  from  Coahuila.  Austin  was  present  at  the 
deliberation,  representing  the  interests  of  the  Texana 
The  matter  was  frankfy  and  fairly  discussed,  and 
though  the  government  decided  that  the  time  had  not 
vet  arrived  to  erect  Texas  into  an  independent  state, 
it  expressed  itself  disposed  to  favor  the  pretensions  of 
the  colonists,  and  promote  the  welfare  of  the  province 
with  that  ultimate  object.  Nor  were  these  idle  prom- 
ises. Several  dispositions  were  made  for  the  benefit 
of  Texas.  The  state  government  was  urged  to  adopt 
measures  of  reform  which  would  procure  for  the  colo- 
nists the  enjoyment  of  just  rights,  both  in  matters  civil 
and  criminal ;  suggestions  were  made  as  to  the  means 
which  ought  to  be  employed  for  the  more  convenient 
administration  of  justice,  and  even  the  establishment 
of  tlie  jury  system  was  strongly  recommended.  Fur- 
ther interference  did  not  belong  to  the  attributes  of 
the  general  government,  but  it  showed  its  friendly 
inclination  by  abrogating  the  11th  article  of  the  law 
of  April  6, 1830,  which  virtually  prohibited  the  coloni- 
zation of  Texas  by  Anglo-Americans,®  and  took  meas- 
ures to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  colonists  regarding 
other  matters  already  mentioned. 

^AustiUf  Etrpos.  AsuiU.  Tej.y  18-20.  Austm  states  that  his  object  in  so 
doing  was  to  prevent  a  popular  outbreak,  *  queriendo  Austin  con  esta  medida, 
de  pura  prevencion,  evitar  las  fatales  y  funestas  consecuencias  que  resultarian 
de  un  deitenfreno  popular.'  Id.,  20.  Uopy  of  Austin's  letter  of  Oct.  2,  1833, 
in/c/.,  31. 

•A/.,  27-8.  The  decree  of  abrogation  was  issued  Nov.  25,  1833,  but  was 
not  to  take  effect  till  six  months  after  its  publication.  Dvblan  and  Lotano^ 
Leg.  Alex.,  ii.  637. 
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Austin,  well  satisfied  with  the  results  attained,  and 
the  manifest  friendliness  of  the  supreme  powers,  deemed 
it  politic  not  to  molest  the  government  by  over-zeal- 
ously  urging  the  more  particular  object  of  his  mission. 
On  the  10th  of  December,  therefore,  he  left  the  capital, 
and  arrived  January  3, 1834,  at  Saltillo,  where,  having 
presented  himself  to  the  commandant  general,  he  was 
arrested  by  order  of  the  vice-president,  Farias.  The 
cause  of  this  was,  that  the  ayuntamiento  of  San  An- 
tonio, having  received  his  letter  of  October  2d,  dis- 
approved of  Austin's  recommendations,  and  sent  the 
communication  to  the  central  government.  Farias 
had  not  forgotten  Austin's  out-spoken  utterances  at 
the  time  when  this  letter  was  despatched,  and  deeply 
exasperated  at  the  discovery  of  the  conmiissioner's 
treasonable  designs,  as  he  regarded  them,  he  sent  an 
express  to  the  different  governors  of  the  states  through 
which  Austin  would  have  to  pass,  with  orders  to  ar- 
rest him. 

From  Saltillo  the  unfortunate  commissioner  was 
sent  back  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  where  he  was  incar- 
cerated February  13,  1834,  in  a  dungeon  of  the  old 
inquisition  building.  Here  he  was  kept  in  close  con- 
finement and  treated  with  much  rigor  for  three  months, 
not  being  allowed  to  communicate  with  any  one,  or 
permitted  the  use  of  books  or  writing  materials.  ^^  His 
case  having  been  referred  to  the  military  tribunal, 
that  court  decided  that  it  had  no  jurisdiction  in  the 
matter,  and  on  June  12th  Austin  was  removed  to  a 
more  commodious  prison,  where  his  treatment  was  less 
'  rigorous.  His  case  was  next  successively  submitted 
to  a  civil  tribunal,  and  to  the  federal  district  judge, 
but  with  the  same  result.  Finally,  about  the  middle 
of  August,  it  was  carried  to  the  supreme  court  of 
Mexico  to  decide  what  tribunal  was  competent  to  try 
him.     Thus  after  eight  months'  imprisonment  Austin 

^*  He  attributes  this  severity  to  the  personal  animosity  of  Farias,  which 
was  aroused  by  the  plain  lan^age  used  by  Austin  at  the  interview  he  had 
with  him  Oct.  1,  1833.  Austiirs  corres.,  in  ikiwards'  JJisL  Tex.,  211. 
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was  still  unable  to  learn  by  what  court  his  case  would 
be  investigated 

In  a  letter  dated  August  25,  1834,  Austin  states 
that  he  had  long  ago  requested  to  be  delivered  to  the 
authorities  of  the  state  of  Coahuila  and  Texas,  and 
that  Santa  Anna,  who  was  friendly  to  Texas  and  him- 
self, would  have  already  liberated  him,  had  it  not  been 
for  representations  forwarded  by  the  state  government. 
These  representations,  it  was  affirmed,  were  founded  on 
statements  hostile  to  him,  made  by  influential  Anglo- 
Americans  residing  in  Texas.  It  appears  that  Aus- 
tin's appointment  as  Texan  commissioner  to  Mexico 
had  met  with  some  opposition,  on  the  groimd,  as  as- 
serted by  his  antagonists,  that  he  was  "too  mild  and 
lukewarm"  on  the  subject  of  separation,  and  would  not 
display  sufficient  independence  and  firmness  in  support- 
ing the  petition.  That  these  opponents  should  attack 
him,  after  the  course  that  had  been  followed  by  him, 
he  could  not  understand,  and  was  unwilling  to  believe. 
He  goes  on  to  state  that,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
evils  complained  of  by  Texas  had  been  remedied,  those 
who  had  previously  been  in  favor  of  separation  from 
Coahuila  were  now  opposed  to  it,  inasmuch  as  the  rea- 
sons which  made  separation  necessary  no  longer  existed. 
His  motto  had  always  been,  **  Fidelity  to  Mexico, 
and  opposition  to  violent  men  or  measures."  Sum- 
ming up  the  contradictory  views  taken  of  his  conduct, 
he  says  that  at  one  time  he  was  abused  for  being  too 
Mexican,  and  at  another  was  vilified  for  yielding  to 
popular  opinion  and  firmly  and  fearlessly  representing 
it.  Alluding  to  a  letter  addressed  by  him  January 
17,  1834,  from  Monterey  to  the  ayuntamiento  of  San 
Felipe  de  Austin,  in  which  he  earnestly  urged  sub- 
mission to  the  authorities  of  the  state  and  general 
govenmients,  and  that  a  public  act  of  gratitude  should 
be  expressed  for  the  remedies  obtained  for  many  evils 
which  threatened  Texas  with  ruin,  he  reiterates  the 
advice  then  given,  with  the  additional  recommendation 
to  discountenance  all  persons  **who  were  in  the  habit 
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of  speaking  or  writing  in  violent  or  disrespectful  terms, 
or  in  language  of  contempt  or  defiance,  of  the  Mexican 
people  or  authorities."  Austin  next  urges  the  Texans 
t*^  keep  clear  of  all  political  quarrels  arising  in  the 
J^Iexican  republic,  and  begs  them  to  recognize  Santa 
Anna,  of  whose  friendly  intentions  he  a^ain  makes 
mention,  until  he  should  be  confetitutionally  deposed 
by  the  legal  vote  of  the  people.  Texas,  he  concludes, 
"had  been  so  much  jeopardized  in  its  true  and  perma- 
nent interests  by  inflammatory  men — ^political  fanatics, 
political  adventurers,  would-be  great  men,  vain  talkers, 
and  visionary  fools — that  he  began  to  lose  confidence 
in  all  persons  except  those  who  sought  their  living  be- 
tween the  plough-handles."  He  advises  the  farmers 
to  adopt  the  motto  he  himself  had  always  followed : 
"The  balance  of  the  people,  mere  demagogues  and 

poUtical  fanatics,  would  disappear  before  sound  public 

•   *      "11 
opmion. 

I  have  drawn  somewhat  fully  upon  the  contents  of 
this  letter,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  pregnant  with 
suggestions.  From  the  statements  made  by  Austin, 
it  IS  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  Santa  Anna, 
under  the  mask  of  friendship  to  Texas  and  ostentatious 
consideration  for  the  commissioner,  was  practising  his 
usual  plan  of  covert  and  non-compromising  action. 
The  referring  of  Austin's  case  from  court  to  court  for 
trial,  the  charge  being  that  of  treason,  was  trans- 
parently a  trick  to  gain  time,  which,  supported  by  fair 
promises,  secured  temporary  quiet  in  Texas.  ^^  The 
dictator — for  such  Santa  Anna  was  at  this  time — 
could  wait,  with  his  customary  patience,  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  deal  with  the  Texan  colonists  as  his  con- 
venience might  require.  That  Austin  was  shrewd 
enough  to  understand  Santa  Anna's  secret  views  is 
much  to  be  doubted.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
his  advice  to  the  Texans  was  given  in  all  sincerity,  and 

*^The  reader  is  referred  to  a  copy  of  this  letter  in  Edwards*  Hist,  Tex., 
210-20. 

^^  Yoakum  considers  that  Austin  was  held  as  a  sort  of  hostage  for  the  good 
behavior  of  Texas.  Hist.  Tex,,  I  2124, 
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with  perfect  confidence  in  Santa  Anna's  professions. 
It  is  true  that  the  tone  of  his  letter  displays  an  appre- 
hension of  foul  play  at  home,  and  a  natural  anxiousness 
to  obtain  his  release ;  but  to  charge  him,  as  Maillard 
does,^^  with  having  written  what  he  did,  solely  with 
the  object  of  effecting  his  return  to  Texas,  would  be 
an  unwarrantable  condemnation.  Austin  had  too  sin- 
cerely at  heart  the  welfare  of  his  colonies  to  allow 
personal  inconvenience  to  have  weight  in  his  judg- 
ment when  the  question  to  be  decided  was  that  of 
peaceful  prosperity  or  danger  of  ruin.  He  believed 
that  he  was  perfectly  justified  in  offering  advice  the 
reverse  to  that  expressed  in  his  letter  to  the  munici- 
pality of  Bdjar,  and  his  having  given  utterance  to  it 
previous  to  his  arrest^*  is  conclusive  evidence  that  his 

^'This  writer  says:  'Col  Austin,  who  waa  himself  the  most  crafty  of  the 
'*  political  fanatics,  political  adventurers,  would-be  great  men,  and  vain 
tafkers,  '*  wrote  in  this  bland  style,  solely  to  escape  from  the  clutches  of  the 
Mexican  government,  and  not  with  a  view  to  restore  tran<]^uillity  to  Texas.' 
Hint.  Rep.  Tex.f  73.  It  would  be  hard  to  discover  a  more  prejudiced  and  jaun- 
diced author  than  *  N.  Doran  Maillard,  Esq. ,  barrister  at  law,  of  Texas.  *  Being 
in  delicate  health,  he  left  his  native  England  for  Texas,  where  he  arrived  Jan. 
90,  1840,  and  after  a  residence  there  of  six  months — during  which  he  was  for  a 
time  editor  of  the  Richmond  Telescope ^  became  a  member  of  the  Texan  bar, 
studied  tlie  character  of  the  Texan  government  and  inhabitants,  and  spent 
much  time  in  visiting  different  parts  of  the  country — he  deemed  himself  com- 
petent, from  his  personal  observations  and  some  information  gathered  from 
public  men  and  otticial  recortls,  to  furnish  the  British  public  with  an  unvar- 
nished account  of  what  Texas  and  the  Texans  really  were.  Accordingly,  on 
his  return  to  England  he  published  The  History  qf  the  Republic  qf  Texas,  /rom 
tiie  Dincox^ry  of  the  Country  to  the  present  Time;  and  the  Cause  qf  her  Sepa- 
ration from  the  Republic  qf  Mexico.  London,  1842,  8vo,  pp.  612.  In  nia 
preface  Maillard  states  that  his  object  was  to  present  the  true  origin  and  his- 
tory of  the  Texan  rebellion  against  Mexico,  to  warn  the  British  government 
against  the  ratitication  of  a  treaty  with  a  people  whose  existence  as  a  nation 
was  o^'ing  to  their  own  base  treason,  and  a  political  juggle  of  Andrew  Jack- 
son when  president  of  the  U.  S. ,  and  to  prevent  more  ofhis  own  countrymen 
from  sharing  in  the  ruin  and  wretchedness  of  too  many  others  who  had 
already  emigrated  to  Texas.  If  a  virulent  exposure  of  all  the  shortcoming 
of  the  Texans,  a  malicious  suppression  of  everything  that  he  might  have  said 
in  their  favor,  a  wilful  omission  of  any  mention  of  their  many  virtues,  and 
frequent  abusive  epithets  applied  to  them,  could  gain  for  Maillard  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  hopes,  he  must  have  been  eminently  successful.  His  antip- 
athies are  not  confined  to  the  Texans,  a  liberal  share  of  his  displeasure  being 
vented  upon  the  United  States.  In  keeping  M-ith  his  unfair  treatment  of  the 
subject  is  the  partiality  he  shows  to  the  Mexicans,  whom  he  lal)ors  to  defend, 
and  whose  wrong-doings  he  hides.  In  a  work  written  under  the  influence  of 
such  prejudices,  it  is  natural  that  carelessness  as  to  accuracy  and  conclusions 
glaringly  false  should  be  found.  Maillard,  however,  does  not  hesitate  to 
arraign  Kennedy  on  the  score  of  want  of  carefulness  as  to  facts,  and  dispar- 
agin^y  speaks  of  his  excellent  work  as  *  two  well-puffed  volumes.' 

i^Consult  Austin,  Espos.  Asunt,  TeJ.,  21. 
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change  of  opinions  was  due  to  change  of  circum- 
stances, and  not  to  personal  considerations.  In  other 
respects  Stephen  Austin's  letter  throws  light  upon 
the  social  and  political  condition  of  the  colonies.  We 
can  already  realize  the  influx  of  a  disturbing  element 
which  will  not  rest  till  the  annexation  of  Texas  to 
the  United  States  has  been  consummated.  We  can 
recognize  the  fact  that  a  large  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion would  be  satisfied  with  receiving  redress  from 
time  to  time  for  their  grievances,  and  was  content  to 
retain  possession  of  the  homes  they  had  made  for 
themselves,  and  peacefully  follow  their  pursuits,  as 
citizens  of  the  Mexican  republic ;  and  we  can  picture 
to  ourselves  the  work  of  political  agitators,  engender- 
ing a  spirit  of  antagonism  to  Mexico,  and  mark  the 
development  of  a  difference  of  opinions  which  before 
the  war  of  independence  dividea  the  colonists  for  a 
time  into  two  parties. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  revert  to  the  political  events 
which  took  place  in  the  state  of  Coahuila  and  Texas 
during  this  term  of  Austin's  imprisonment,  as  well  as 
relate  other  subsequent  occurrences  which  transpired 
before  his  release  and  return  to  Texas  in  September 
1835. 

While  Santa  Anna  was  pretending  to  be  recruiting 
his  health  at  Manga  de  Clavo,  the  reactionary  party 
under  his  secret  manoeuvring  and  encouragement 
daily  gained  strength.  He  was  frequently  invited  to 
become  its  leader,  with  the  promise  of  unlimited  power; 
and  considering  the  fruit  of  his  intrigues  at  last  ripe, 
he  returned  to  the  capital  and  relieved  Farias  of  the 
executive  power  April  12,  1834.  On  May  23d  fol- 
lowing the  plan  of  Cuernavaca  was  adopted,  which 
denounced  religious  reform,  proclaimed  the  fueros, 
declared  that  the  deputies  who  had  passed  the  late 
obnoxious  reform  laws  had  lost  the  public  confidence 
and  had  forfeited  their  positions,  called  upon  Santa 
Anna   to   uphold   the  constitutional  safeguards,  and 
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assured  him  of  the  aid  of  the  miUtary  force  at  Cuer- 
navaca.  Acting  on  the  strength  of  this  demonstra- 
tion, the  president  on  the  31st  dissolved  congress  by  a 
coup-d'dtat  But  he  did  not  rest  here;  state  l^sla- 
tures  and  ayuntamientos  were  diBbanded,  governors 
were  deposed,  and  adherents  to  the  plan  of  Cuemavaca 
placed  in  the  vacant  positions.  Santa  Anna  was  now 
mdeed  dictator,  and  having  played  the  despot  to  his 
heart's  content,  at  the  end  of  1834  convoked  a  congress 
which  met  January  1,  1835.  The  privil^ed  classes 
had  triumphed  as  he  had  expected ;  and  having  suc- 
ceeded in  converting  the  country  into  a  chaotic  field 
of  party  strife,  thinkinfif  it  now  convenient  to  retire, 
tenU  his  resignation.  The  congress  refused  to 
accept  it,  but  granted  him  leave  of  absence;  where- 
upon  he  withdrew  to  his  usual  retreat,  the  hacienda 
of  Magna  de  Clavo,  and  applied  himself  to  his  favorite 
diversons  of  cock-fighting  and  political  jugglery." 

In  August  1832,  after  some  little  excitement  and 
trifling  (Usturbance,  the  inhabitants  and  military  of 
Saltillo  had  declared  in  favor  of  Santa  Anna's  plan  of 
that  year,  and  their  nronunciamiento  was  approved 
by  the  governor,  Jos^  Maria  de  Letona,  and  the  ayun- 
tamiento.^*  But  discord  soon  broke  out  in  Coahuila. 
In  March  1833  the  state  congress  removed  the  seat  of 
government  to  Monclova" — a  proceeding  which  gave 
great  offence  to  the  inhabitants  of  Saltmo,  who  were 
further  exasperated  by  decrees  disbanding  the  civil 
force  of  the  latter  place  and  annulling  the  enactments 
of  April  and  May  1829,  and  April  1832,  which  pro- 
hibited foreigners  from  retailing  goods  within  the  terri- 
tory of  the  state.  Two  bitter  tactions  were  developed ; 
the  people  of  Saltillo  revolted,  and  the  legislature  at 
Monclova,  in  default  of  a  governor,  formally  invested 
Francisco  Vidaurri  with  the  executive  power  by  de- 
cree of  January  8,  1834. 

^Hi9t.  Mex.,  V.  136-43,  this  series. 
"C'ooA.,  1333,  Pinart  Col.,  no.  248. 

^^  A  decree  ha<l  been  passed  as  early  as  Sept.  25, 1828,  declaring  Monclova 
the  capital  of  the  state.  C'ooA.  y  Tex,  Leyes,  107. ' 
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Various  acts  beneficial  to  Texas  were  passed  by  this 
legislature.  The  municipalities  of  Matagorda  and  San 
Augustin  were  created,  Texas  was  divided  into  three 
departments,  the  new  one  of  Brazos  with  San  Felipe 
as  its  capital,  being  organized,  the  English  language 
was  permitted  to  be  used  in  public  affairs,  and  an  addi- 
tional representative  in  the  state  congress  allowed; 
the  privilege  of  purchasing  vacant  lands  was  granted 
to  foreigners,  laws  were  passed  for  the  protection  of 
the  persons  and  property  of  all  settlers,  whatever  might 
be  their  religion,  and  freedom  from  molestation  for 
political  and  religious  opinions  was  guaranteed,  pro- 
vided public  tranquillity  was  not  disturbed.^®  During 
the  same  session  a  decree  was  passed  in  April  providing 
for  a  supreme  court  for  Texas,  which  was  constituted 
into  one  judicial  circuit  divided  into  three  districts; 
the  much  desired  system  of  trial  by  jury  was  also  es- 
tablished by  this  law.^« 

These  liberal  measures  had  great  effect  in  promot- 
ing temporary  quiet  in  Texas,  but  subsequent  events 
rendered  them  nugatory  to  prevent  the  revolt  of  the 
colonists.  On  the  last  day  of  April  the  legislature 
closed  its  sessions,  and  Coahuila  lapsed  into  a  miser- 
able state  of  confusion.  Intelligence  of  the  plan  of 
Cuernavaca  caused  increased  agitation,  and  an  extra 
session  was  convoked  for  August  11th.  In  July  Sal- 
tillo  pronounced  against  the  state  government,  formed 

^*See  decrees  of  March  1834.  Kennedy,  iL  61,  note;  Yoakum,  L  319-20; 
Bakers  Tex.,  522. 

^'Thomas  Jefferson  Chambers  was  appointed  superior  judge  of  the  circuit. 
Chambers  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  a  lawyer  by  profession,  and  highly  talented. 
In  1826  he  went  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  where  for  three  years  he  studied  the 
language,  laws,  and  institutions  of  the  country,  making  himself  a  master  of 
them,  and  obtaining  his  license  to  practise  law  in  the  Mexican  courts.  He 
removed  to  the  state  of  Coahuila  and  Texas  in  1829,  and  was  appointed  sur- 
veyor-general of  Texas  b^  the  authorities  at  Saltillo.  Owinff  to  tne  confusion 
incident  to  the  approachmg  revolution.  Chambers  was  unable  to  organize  the 
supreme  and  district  courts,  and  in  1836,  when  Texas  was  threatened  with 
invasion,  he  went  to  the  U.  S.  to  obtain  money  and  men  to  aid  in  the  war  of 
independence.  In  June  1837  he  reported  to  we  Texan  congress  that  he  had 
sent  1,915  men,  and  expended  $23,621  of  his  own  money,  besides  selling  bonds 
to  tiie  amount  of  $9,035.  His  statement  was  approvea  by  the  conjgreai,  and 
the  auditor  directed  to  settle  with  him.  Chambers  was  murdered  in  his  own 
house  in  1865,  no  clew  ever  being  obtained  as  to  the  perpetrator  of  the  crime. 
ThralVa  Hist.  Tex.,  526-6. 
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one  of  its  own,  and  appointed  Josd  Marfa  Goribar  as 
military  governor.  At  the  same  time  all  the  acts  of 
the  state  legislature  from  the  1st  of  January,  1833, 
were  declared  to  be  null  and  void.**  On  August  30th 
a  decree  was  passed  at  Monclova  by  the  permanent 
deputation,  and  such  members  of  the  congress  as  could 
be  assembled,  setting  forth  the  impossibiUty  of  unit- 
ing sufficient  deputies  to  hold  an  extra  session.  Juan 
Jose  Elguezabal  was  appointed  governor  in  place  of 
Vidaurri,  who  was  unable  to  act  on  account  of  ill 
health,  and  the  movement  directed  against  the  laws 
of  ecclesiastical  reform  recognized  as  national,  or  in 
other  words,  the  plan  of  Cuemavaca  was  adopted,  and 
Santa  Anna  acknowledged  in  his  new  robes  of  state- 
craft supremacy.  ^^ 

The  period  designated  by  the  constitution  for  the 
elections  arrived,  and  they  were  held  under  the  dis- 
puted authority  of  the  two  rival  and  illegitimate  gov- 
ernments, aggravathig  party  animosity,  and  involving 
the  state  in  anarchy.  Both  parties  prepared  for 
blooclshed ;  but  before  any  serious  collision  took  place 
a  compromise  was  effected  at  the  beginning  of 
November,  and  the  leaders  of  the  factions  agreed  to 
refer  the  question  of  tlieir  differences  to  Santa  Anna. 
The  dictator  willingly  accepted  the  position  of 
arbiter,  and  on  December  2d  announced  the  follow- 
ing decisions:  1.  The  seat  of  government  should 
remain  at  Monclova;  2.  Elguezabal  was  to  continue 
to  act  as  governor  until  a  new  election ;  3.  A  new 
election  for  governor,  vice-governor,  and  members  of 
the  legislature  was  to  be  ordered  for  the  entire  state." 

^Edwards'  HUt  Tex.,  220;  ArriUoga,  Rerop.,  1835,  192. 

^^El  Tier»j)o,  14  Ag(wto,  and  18  Set.,  1834,  172,  309,  where  will  be  found 
copy  of  decree.  This  proceeding  waa  base<l  on  the  90th  article  of  the  state 
constitution,  which  Sciys:  'Si  las  circunstancias  6  los  negocios  que  han  moti- 
vado  la  convocacion  estraortUnaria  del  concreso  fucren  tan  graves  y  urgentes, 
ndentras  puede  verificarse  la  rennion,  la  oijmtacion  pormanente  unida  con  el 
consejo  y  los  denias  diputados  que  se  halleii  en  la  capital,  toniard  las  provi- 
dencias  del  momento  que  sean  necesarias,  y  dard  cuenta  de  ellas  al  congreao 
Inego  que  se  haya  reunido.'  Mex.  Col.  de  ConstU.y  L  226-^7.  Yoakum  con- 
nders  that  Vidaurri  was  deposed,  i.  323. 

"Copy  of  tlie  decree  in  Arrillaga,  Recop.,  1835,  192-5. 
Hist.  N.  Mez.  States,  Vol.  IL    10 
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This  arrangement  proved  satisfactory  and  new  elec- 
tions were  held.  Agustin  Viesca  was  elected  governor, 
Ramon  Miisquiz  vice-governor,  and  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  deputies  chosen.^  But  the  legislature  did  not 
assemble  until  March  1,  1835,  instead  of  January  1st, 
and  Viesca  did  not  enter  office  before  April.** 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Austin's  case  was  sub- 
mitted in  August  1834  to  the  supreme  court  of  the 
nation.  That  tribunal,  however,  never  declared  any 
decision,  nor  was  Austin  ever  brought  to  trial  This 
anomalous  course  of  proceeding,  favorable  certainly  to 
the  accused,  was  due  to  the  influence  of  Santa  Anna, 
who  deemed  it  politic  to  temporize  in  regard  to  settling 
definitely  Texan  affairs,  and  under  the  cloak  of  friend- 
ship secure  the  commissioner's  pronounced  apprecia- 
tion of  his  good-will.  The  dictator  gained  his  point, 
whether  Austin  was  hoodwinked  or  not,**  but  his  con- 
cealed intentions  are  made  somewhat  apparent  by  the 
decision  he  arrived  at  in  October  1834. 

On  the  5th  of  that  month  he  convoked  a  meeting 
for  the  serious  discussion  of  the  Texan  question.  The 
council  was  composed  of  the  four  secretaries  of  state, 
three  confidential  generals,  three  representatives  to 
the  national  congress  from  Coahuila  and  Texas,  Lo- 
renzo de  Zavala,  and  Stephen  F.  Austin.  The  delib- 
eration lasted  three  hours,  Austin  seriously  urging  the 
separation  of  Texas  from  Coahuila,  and  its  formation 
into  an  independent  state,  which  was  as  strongly  op- 

*»/(/.,  i.  323,  326;  Edioardjf,  220, 231-2;  La  Owmdon,  1  and  11  Mayo,  1835, 
106-7, 137-8;  PinnH  Col,  Print,  no.  386.  FUisola  states  that  Viesca  had  l)een 
constitutionally  elected  Se])t.  9,  1834,  and  that  this  election  was  ratified  by  the 
new  congress  in  spite  of  the  elections  ordered  by  Santa  Anna,  and  Viesca  s 
ineligibility  under  the  convocation  issued  by  Elgnezabal,  which  provided  that 
no  one  could  be  a  candidate  who  had  been,  as  Viesca  had,  a  deputy  to  the 
general  congress  within  the  last  two  years,  ii.  112-13. 

^  Elgnezabal  resigned  March  12th,  and  Jose  Marfa  Cantt!  was  appointed 

fovemor  provisionally  until  the  votes  polled  in  the  departments  of  Brazos  and 
racojjdoclies  were  known.  Pinart  Col,  Print,  no.  374. 
**ln  a  party  circular  addressed  to  the  Texans  in  Noveml)er  1834  these 
words  occur:  *  We  assure  you  that  the  feelings  of  the  federal  government, 
particularly  those  of  the  president,  are  of  the  most  favorable  character 
towanls  TcxoA.  Wo  are  assured  of  this  fact  by  our  representative  (Colonel 
Austin)-  *  Edwarda^  227. 
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posed  by  the  state  representatives.  Santa  Anna 
finally  resolved :  1.  That  he  would  meditate  maturely 
the  decree  repealing  the  11th  article  of  the  law  of 
April  6,  1830,  and,  if  no  objections  were  presented, 
would  give  it  his  sanction ;  2.  That  a  corps,  composed 
of  cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery,  four  thousand  strong, 
should  be  stationed  at  Bexar,  for  the  protection  of 
the  coast  and  frontier  of  the  country,  to  be  under  the 
command  of  General  Mcjfa;  3.  That  proper  steps 
should  be  taken  to  have  regular  mails,  and  to  remove 
all  ol>stacles  to  the  agricultural  and  other  industries 
of  the  inhabitants,  **  who  are  viewed  with  the  great- 
est regard;"  4.  That  Texas  must  necessarily  remain 
united  with  Coahuila,  because  it  had  not  the  elements 
warranting  a  separation,  nor  would  it  be  convenient. 
And  though  it  might  be  allowed  to  form  a  territory, 
if  the  inhabitants  called  for  it,  yet  the  dismembering 
of  a  state  was  unknown  to  Mexican  laws,  and  he 
would  be  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed.^ 

These  decisions  make  it  evident  that  the  president's 
policy  was  to  occupy  Texas  with  such  a  military  force 
as  he  might  consider  sufficient  to  hold  the  colonists 
under  control,  and  compel  subjection  to  whatever 
change  he  might  choose  to  make  in  the  liberal  meas- 
ures temporarily  adopted.  No  reference  whatever 
was  made  to  the  petition  on  the  subject  of  the  tariif, 
and  the  offer  to  form  Texas  into  a  territory  w^as  a  sop 
containing  more  gall  than  honey.  Texas  as  a  terri- 
tory would  assuredly  be  more  subject  to  the  rule  of 
the  national  government  than  as  a  portion  of  an  in- 
tegral state.  Of  this  the  colonists  were  aware,  and 
they  were  opposed  to  a  change  w^hich  would  leave 
their  interests  in  a  more  questionable  position.^    With 

^  Yoahirn^  i.  325-6.  Victor  Blanco  to  the  Governor  of  Coahuila  and  Trxa^, 
October  6,  ISiU,  is  quoted  by  tliis  writer  as  his  authority.  Tcjcoh  Col.  Doc., 
Pinart  Col.,  Print,  no.  48. 

'-'•  Austin  in  a  letter  dated  Mexico,  March  10,  18.S5,  says:  *  The  territorial 
question  is  dead.  Tlio  atlvocates  of  that  measure  are  now  strongly  in  favor 
of  a  state  government;  and  that  subject  is  now  1>efore  congress.  A  call  has 
been  made  upon  the  president  for  information  on  the  subject;  and  I  am 
assured  the  president  will  make  hid  communication  in  a  few  days,  and  that 
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regard  to  the  decision  that  Texas  did  not  possess  the 
elements  to  warrant  its  formation  into  an  independent 
state,  it  is  undeniable  that  this  was  a  fact,  for  it  was 
wanting  in  the  most  important  requisite,  namely,  pop- 
ulation. The  eleventh  article  of  the  constitution  of 
1824  provides  that  the  states  shall  send  to  the 
national  congress  one  deputy  for  each  80,000  inhab- 
itants, and  for  any  fraction  of  that  number  exceeding 
40,000.^  How,  then,  could  the  Texans  claim  that 
they  were  properly  qualified  to  constitute  a  state 
when  their  population  did  not  amount  to  the  last- 
named  figures  ?  ^ 

it  will  bo  decidedly  in  favor  of  Texas  and  the  state.'    This  was  regarded  as 
'agreeable  information.*    Ed uxiniSf  2-^1. 

^Mex,  CoL  CoHMtUuc.,  i.  38.  It  is  true  that  this  clause  is  added:  'El 
estado  que  no  tuviere  esta  poblacion  nombrari  sin  embargo  un  diputado; '  but 
this  liad  regard  only  to  existing  states.  It  was  plainly  intended  that  a  terri- 
tory or  ])rovince  elevated,  in  the  future,  to  the  rank  of  state  should  have  at 
least  80,000  inhabitants. 

'-^In  the  spring  of  1834  Col  Juan  Nepomuceno  Almonte  was  sent  by  the 
supreme  government  to  Texas  to  report  upon  its  condition.  He  returned  in 
the  beginning  of  November  of  the  same  year.  Almonte  places  the  civilized 
population  of  Texas  at  21,000,  estimated  as  follows:  the  department  of  Be  jar, 
4,000;  that  of  Brazos,  8,000;  and  that  of  Nacogdoches,  9,000.  He  estimated 
the  number  of  Indians  at  15,300,  of  whom  10,800  were  hostile.  His  tabular 
form,  no.  4,  is  interesting*  as  supplying  a  list  of  the  municipalities  and  pueblos 
existing  at  that  date.  The  department  of  Bi^jar  contained  four  municipal 
towns,  namely,  San  Antonio,  (roliad,  San  Patricio,  and  Guadalupe  Victoria; 
that  of  Brazos  contained  five,  to  wit,  San  Felipe,  Columbia,  Mataffor<la,  Gon- 
zalez, Mina,  and  the  pueblos  Brazoria,  Vclasco,  Bolivar,  and  Harriuburg; 
and  that  of  Nacogdochea  four  municipalities,  Nacog<loches,  San  Augustine, 
Liberty,  and  Johnsburg,  with  the  pueblos  Andlmac,  Beville,  Terau,  and 
Tanali^.  In  January  1835  Almonte  published  his  report,  or  such  portion  of 
it  as  was  expe«lient,  under  the  title  of  Xoticia  Estadistica  sobre  Tejajf^  Mexico, 
1835,  16mo,  p.  96,  4  tables,  2  11.  The  total  amount  of  the  export  and  import 
trade  of  Texas  he  calculated  at  $1,400,000,  as  expressed  in  the  following  tsLble: 

Imx>orts.          Exports.  Totals. 

Bejar $40,000          |20,000  $60,000 

Brazos 325,000          275,000  600,000 

Nacog<loches 265,000          205,000  470,000 

Approximate  value  of  contraband  trade  vdi\i  the  interior  through 

the  ports  of  Brazoria,  Matagorda,  and  Copano 270,000 

$1,400,000 

Kennedy,  ii.  81,  classifies  this  report  as  'brief  and  superficial;'  but  he 
does  justice  to  it  as  affording  '  the  proudest  testimonial  to  the  fearless  and 
persevering  spirits  who  first  rendered  the  golden  glebe  of  Texas  tributary  to 
the  enjoyments  of  civilized  man.'  This  author  considered  that  Almonte's  es- 
timate of  the  population  of  Texas  was  underrated,  and  that  the  numerical 
strength  of  the  Auglo-Tezanfl  was  probably  30,000,  exclusive  of  2,000  negroea. 
Id,,  79-80. 
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While  the  colonists  were  thus  endeavoring  to  pro- 
cure a  separation  from  Coahuila,  the  state  legislature, 
anticipating  the  possibility  of  such  a  result,  seems  to 
have  resolved  to  make  what  profit  it  could  out  of  the 
waste  lands  of  Texas.  In  order  to  realize  quickly,  it 
showed  itself  alike  indifferent,  to  the  value  of  the  lands, 
the  prices  obtained  for  them,  and  to  whom  the  pur- 
chasers miorht  be.  Numerous  sales  of  immense  tracts 
were  made  to  New  York  and  Coahuilan  speculators 
at  extremely  low  figures,  the  purchasers  having  no 
other  view  than  to  resell  at  a  profit.  Naturally  the 
Texans  regarded  such  squandering  of  their  unoccupied 
domains — which,  in  fact,  constituted  the  future  capital 
of  Texas — as  an  alienation  that  was  simply  robberj'', 
and  redolent  of  legislative  corruption.  But  the  climax 
of  these  fraudulent  proceedings  was  the  sale,  in  March 
1835,  of  400  square  leagues  for  the  insignificant  sum 
of  $30,000.^  This  appropriation  of  the  waste  lands 
of  Texas  was  most  distasteful  to  the  supreme  govern- 
ment, which  had  in  contemplation  the  purchase  of  the 
frontier  lands  for  the  pur}X)se  of  establishing  thereon 
^Mexican  colonies,  especially  of  a  military  character. ^^ 
It  therefore  declared,  by  decree  of  April  25, 1835,  the 
sale  of  those  lands,  except  to  the  general  government, 
to  be  nuU.*^ 

When  the  result  of  Austin's  mission  became  known, 
early  in  1834,  the  desire  for  immediate  separation  from 

^That  is  at  the  rate  of  little  more  than  one  cent  and  a  half  j>er  acre.  This 
tract  of  land  was  an  appro[)riation  that  hsA  been  made  hy  decree,  ^larch  2()th 
of  tlie  previous  year,  to  i)rovide  for  a  \yody  of  militia  to  prevent  Indian  depre- 
dations on  the  frontier.  The  militiamen  were  never  called  out,  and  the  lands 
fraudulently  sold.  Consult  Eihranh,  232;  Yonkum^  i.  320-1;  Kennedy^  ii.  83-4; 
Cwth.  y  Tex.  Lr.yee^  Dec.  no.  272;  La  Oposicio/i,  1835,  242;  Cor.  AtUvit.,  May 
9,  1835,  9. 

5'  Si-e  decree  of  Fel).  4,  1834,  in  Arrillaga  Recoo,,  1834,  47-50. 

'-(.'oi)y  of  the  decree,  as  well  as  that  of  the  legislature  of  Coahuila  and 
Texas,  authorizing  the  sale,  will  be  found  in  Arriuaga^  Jiecop,,  1835,  145-(i; 
Duhlnn  and  Loz4t/in,  Leg.  Mex.,  iii.  42-3;  Mvrcurio  del  pL  de  ifaiarnoroM  ttup., 
in  7Vx.  Col.  Uoc.,  Pinart  Col.,  Print,  no.  GO;  Pimirt  Col.,  Print,  no.  .389.  Some 
writers  regarrl  these  land  frauds  and  land  jobbing  as  the  ground-work  of  all 
the  troubles  which  befell  the  colonists,  and  were  made  the  lirst  excuse  for  re- 
volt. See  Jm/'s  Mex,  War,  17-18;  QuarL  Jiev.,  IxL  333-6,  340-1;  Maillard'M 
liut,  Tfsz.^  77. 
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Coahuila  was  generally  allayed^  but  the  anarchical 
prostration  into  which  CoahuJa  fell  soon  strengthened 
the  separatists,  while  Austin's  subsequent  letters  had 
a  softening  counter-effect.  Thus  there  were  among 
the  Anglo-Texans  two  political  parties,  one  of  which 
advocated  separation  at  all  hazards,  the  other  being 
favorably  disposed  to  maintain  the  union  under  a 
federal  system  of  government.  When,  however,  the 
party  strife  in  Coahuila  left  the  state  absolutely  with- 
out a  government,  a  number  of  influential  Coahuilans 
met  in  council  with  the  inhabitants  of  Bdjar,  October 
13th.  The  overthrow  of  the  federal  constitution  and 
tlie  distracted  state  of  Coahuila  were  discussed,  and  an 
address  issued  to  the  inhabitants  of  Texas,  exhorting 
them  to  deliberate  with  those  of  Bdjar  as  to  the  best 
means  of  rescuing  the  country  from  the  chaos  of  con- 
fusion which  overwhelmed  it.  The  majority  of  the 
Texans  were  still  ready  to  unite  with  the  Coahuilan 
constitutionalists  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  state 
government,  but  the  more  eager  separatists  thought 
the  time  propitious  to  call  upon  the  people  to  adopt 
an  independent  government.  Accordingly,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  political  chief  of  Brazos,  an  address  was 
issued,  October  20th,  urging  the  Texans  to  organize — 
not  without  a  hint  at  total  independence  as  the  ulti- 
mate object — to  avoid  the  "threatened  labyrinth  of 
anarchy,  military  misrule,  and  final  ruin,"  and  leave 
**her  unnatural  sister"  to  "quietly  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  anarchy."  Let  the  separation  caused  by  the  "wil- 
ful and  unlawful "  acts  of  Coahuila  be  perpetual. 

The  grand  central  committee — which  had  been,  it 
appears,  established  by  the  convention  for  the  purpose 
of  guarding  the  people  of  Texas  from  danger — replied 
to  this  inflammatory  appeal  by  issuing  a  counter-ad- 
dress early  in  November.  The  answer  sets  forth  that 
the  publication  of  the  political  chief  of  Brazos  was 
revolutionary  in  its  character,  by  proposing  "a  separa- 
tion in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
the  state  and  federal  constitutions,"  and  would  draw 
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down  upon  Texas  the  wrath  of  both  govemmenta 
Austin's  letter,  akeady  quoted,  had  not  been  without 
effect,  and  his  exhortations  to  peace  are  repeated  with 
a  recital  of  the  measures  that  had  been  adopted  by 
both  the  national  and  state  legislatures  for  the  especial 
benefit  of  Texas.  As  a  further  inducement  to  refrain 
from  disturbing  the  present  prosperity  and  content- 
ment of  the  mass  of  the  people,  Austin's  position  in 
Mexico  is  brought  forward,  and  his  constituents  are 
exhorted  not  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their 
agent's  release  from  durance,  or  endanger  his  life  by 
creating  further  difficulties.  Referring  to  obnoxious 
laws,  **  when  have  the  people  of  Texas,"  it  is  asked, 
"called  upon  the  government  for  any  law  to  their  ad- 
vantage, or  for  the  repeal  of  any  law  by  which  they 
were  aggrieved,  but  what  their  requests  have  been 
complied  with  ? "  Tardily,  it  is  admitted,  but  the  great 
distance  from  the  capital,  the  state  of  war  in  the  coun- 
try, and  the  uncertain  communication  explain  the 
causes  of  this  delay.^  This  address  counteracted  the 
effect  of  the  inflannnatory  appeals  of  the  separatists, 
and  the  differences  between  Saltillo  and  Monclova 
having  been  adjusted  soon  after,  the  agitation  sub- 
sided. Tranquillity  followed,  and  for  a  brief  period 
confidence  seemed  restored  in  Texas. 

"Copies  of  theso  addresses  iu  Edwards,  220-31. 
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When  it  became  evident  that  the  party  now  in 
power  intended  to  establish  a  central  form  of  govern- 
ment, attempts  at  opposition  were  made  by  the  feder- 
alists in  several  of  the  states,  but  the  centralists 
triumplied  on  each  occasion.  Coahuila  and  Texas 
and  Zacatecas  alone  resolved  to  adhere  to  the  consti- 
tution of  1824.  In  April  1835,  the  legislature  of  the 
former  state  addressed  an  energetic  protest  to  the  gen- 
eral congress  against  the  course  that  was  being  pur- 
sued by  it.  Citing  the  47th,  48th,  49th,  and  50th 
articles  of  the  federal  constitution,  which  clearly  define 
the  powers  of  the  general  congress,^  the  state  '*  protests, 
in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that,  having  been  received 
into  the  confederation  by  virtue  of  the  fundamental 
compact,  and  on  the  principles  therein  established,  it 
does  not,  nor  ever  will,  acknowledge  the  acts  emanating 

^Mex.  Col.  ConstUut.,  i.  48-53. 

(152) 
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from  the  general  congress  which  are  not  in  strict  con- 
fonuity  with  the  express  tenor  of  the  above-cited  arti- 
cles ;  nor  will  it  admit  other  reforms  of  the  constitution 
than  those  made  in  the  manner  therein  prescribed ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  will  view  as  an  attempt  against  its 
sovereignty  every  measure  in  opposition  to  these 
legal  dispositions."^ 

Meanwhile,  Zacatecas  had  been  declared  to  be  in  a 
state  of  rebellion.  Her  attitude  was  sufficiently  de- 
fiant. On  March  31st  a  decree  was  passed  by  the 
federal  congress,  ordering  the  states  to  reduce  their 
militia  to  the  ratio  of  one  militiaman  to  each  500  in- 
habitants and  disband  the  remainder.  The  national 
government  would  take  possession  of  the  surplus  arms, 
paying  the  owners  indenmity  for  them.'  Such  a  law 
carried  into  effect  would  place  the  states  entirely  at 
the  mercy  of  the  government.  Zacatecas  flatly  re- 
fused to  obey,  and  inmiediately  flew  to  arms.  It  was 
necessary  to  chastise  her,  and  in  April  Santa  Anna, 
at  the  head  of  between  3,000  and  4,000  men,  marciied 
against  the  rebellious  state.  On  May  10th  a  sanguin- 
ary battle  was  fouglit  near  the  state  capital,  and  the 
Zacatecans  completely  crushed. 

At  this  time  General  Martin  Perfecto  de  Cos  was 
commandant  general  of  the  eastern  internal  provinces, 
and  received  orders  to  tiike  action  about  the  late 
fraudulent  land  sales.  Coahuila  was  again  a  house 
divided  against  itself  Saltillo,  in  February  or  early 
in  March,  had  resumed  the  old  quarrel  with  Monclova 
and  revolted,  })etitioning  the  general  government  to 
declare  null  elections  wliich  had  not  been  conducted 
in  conformity  with  tlie  plan  of  Cuemavaca.*  The 
decree  of  March  14th  authorizing  the  sale  of  the 
lands  aftr)r(ling  a  pretext,  the  Saltiflo  deputies  retired 
from  tlie  legislature,  protesting  against  the  passage  of 
it.     Governor  Caiitii  called  out  the  militia,  and  pre- 

"^  Kmnnfthfy  Tv.r.,  ii.  8i"V-7;  Footc,  Tex.^  ii.  .57. 
^Copy  of  (lecro«;  in  hnhlnn  ami  LoznnOy  Lcj.  ^f€x.,  iii.  38. 
*  i  or.  Athmt.,  .June  0,  1.S35,  43.     It  woiil.l  anpuar  from  this  that  the  elec- 
tions ordered  by  Santa  Anna  ha<l  not  been  legally  conducted. 
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pared  to  enforce  obedience.  Cos,  being  appealed  to, 
supported  Saltillo,  and  declaring  that  city  provision- 
ally the  capital,  ordered  a  company  of  presidial  troops 
stationed  at  Saltillo  to  enforce  his  decision  and  dis- 
band the  militia  at  Monclova.  When  the  legislature 
heard  of  this,  it  issued  a  decree,  April  7th,  authoriz- 
ing the  governor  to  oppose  the  entry  of  the  presidiaJs 
into  the  city.  Matters  were  assuming  a  serious  as- 
pect, but  on  the  14th  Viesca  entered  office  as  gov- 
ernor, and  recognizing  the  gravity  of  the  situation — 
which  now  involved  a  contest  with  federal  troops — ^he 
induced  the  legislature  to  revoke  the  decree,  and  dis- 
banding the  militia,  allowed  the  company  from  Sal- 
tillo to  enter  Monclova.* 

The  action  of  the  legislature  had  roused  the  anger 
of  General  Cos,  and  he  issued  an  address  denouncing 
it  for  alienating  the  public  lands,  and  refusing  quar- 
ters to  government  troops ;  he  regarded  the  maintain- 
ing a  permanent  local  militia  as  an  indication  of  a 
meditated  insurrection,  and  threatened  to  put  down 
by  force  the  *  revolutionists,'  as  he  called  them,  if 
they  did  not  speedily  reform  their  'criminal  acts/* 
Viesca's  action  precluded  the  necessity  of  carrying 
his  threat  into  execution.  The  legislature,  after  de- 
creeing that  the  seat  of  government  might  be  changed 
to  such  place  as  the  governor  might  select,  adjourned 
April  21st,  but  not  before  it  had  framed  the  above- 
mentioned  protest.  "  Thus  closed  forever,"  says  Yoa- 
kum, "on  the  21st  of  April,  1835,  the  legislature  of 
Coahuila  and  Texas.  "^ 

Viesca,  disregarding  the  threats  of  General  Cos, 
with  the  object  of  reducing  Saltillo  to  obedience, 
again  called  out  the  militia,  but  was  immediately 
ordered  in  peremptory  terms  not  only  to  disband  them, 
but  to  disarm  them.  He  decided  to  move  the  seat  of 
government  to  Bdjar,  and  instead  of  obeying  orders, 

^Filiwla,  Mem.  Hist.  (hter.  Tfj.,  u.  111-13. 

^Kennedy,  ii.  89;  Tex.  Col  Doc,  Pitiart  CoL,  Prmt»  no.  64. 

^  HisL  Mex.,  I  335-6,  this  series. 
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left  Monclova  May  25th,  with  the  archives,  escorted 
by  150  militiamen  and  about  twenty  Anglo-Texans. 
Having  proceeded  as  far  as  the  hacienda  de  Her- 
manas,  he  was  alarmed  at  hearing  that  orders  had 
been  sent  to  the  military  commander  at  the  presidio 
of  Rio  Grande  to  oppose  his  crossing  the  river ;  and 
thorouglily  disheartened,  he  returned  to  Monclova, 
disbanded  the  miUtia,  and  decided  to  await  events. 
But  his  fears  got  the  better  of  him,  and  in  company 
with  Colonel  Milam,  Doctor  John  Cameron,  and  some 
officers  of  the  state  government,  he  attempted  a  secret 
retreat  to  Texas.  The  party  was  captured  in  a  moun- 
tain pass  by  the  forces  under  Cos,  and  sent  prisoners 
to  Monterey.  Here  Milam  escaped.  Orders  having 
arrived  to  transfer  the  captives  to  the  dungeons  of 
San  Juan  de  Uliia,  they  were  fortunate  enough  to 
effect  their  escape  on  their  transit  to  Saltillo,  and 
eventually  reached  Texas.  The  state  authorities 
were  deposed  by  the  general  government,  and  all  the 
decrees  of  the  late  session  annulled.  Those  members 
of  the  legislature  who  remained  in  Coahuila  were 
arrested  and  banished.^  Jos^  Miguel  Falcon  was 
appointed  governor,  but  was  removed  August  8th, 
and  succeeded  by  Rafael  Eca  y  Muzquiz.® 

The  questions  which  the  Texans  had  to  decide, 
now  that  the  legislature  had  been  deposed,  was 
whether  to  submit  to  Santa  Anna  and  the  rule  of  a 
governor  appointed  by  him,  or  establish  a  govern- 
ment of  their  own.  Opinions  on  the  subject  were 
divided,  and  at  first  the  peace  party  dominated.  In 
different  municipalities  committees  of  vigilance  and 
safety  were  established,  and  meetings  held  to  dis- 
cuss the  position  of  affairs.  But  these  steps  were 
only  of  a  preliminary  character.  In  June  an  event 
occurred  which  complicated  matters,  and  by  affording 

^  Filimloy  ut  tntp.f  ii.  115-17;  Kennedy^  ii.  89,  90;  Toahimt  i.  336;  Roa 
Bdrcena,  Rtcuerdon,  12;  Tomel,  Tej.  y  Estad.  Unid.,  55;  Edwards,  232-3. 
•  7'cjxw,  Col.  Doc.,  Pinart  Col.,  MS.,  no.  43. 
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the  Mexican  government  just  ground  for  taking  de- 
cided measures,  hastened  the  approaching  crisis. 

Captain  Tcnorio  with  twenty  Mexican  soldiers  had 
been  stationed  for  some  time  at  Andhuac  to  guard 
the  port  against  smugghng,  and  afford  protection  to 
the  collectors  of  the  customs.  He  had  often  been 
annoyed  and  harassed  by  the  opposition  offered  by 
the  merchants  of  that  place  to  the  pajnnent  of  the 
high  duties  upon  imports,  and  riotous  demonstrations 
had  lately  occurred.  To  such  an  extent  had  these 
disturbances  arrived,  that  on  June  1st  the  ayunta- 
miento  of  Liberty  issued  an  order  enjoining  observ- 
ance of  the  peace,  and  calling  upon  all  officers,  civil 
and  military,  to  aid  in  sustaining  the  revenue  officials 
at  Andhuac  and  Galveston.  But  this  order  had  no 
effect.  Shortly  afterward  William  B.  Travis  and 
about  fifty  armed  Texans  attacked  and  disarmed 
Tenorio  and  his  men,  who  being  driven  from  the 
town  retired  to  San  Felipe.  This  high-handed  pro- 
ceeding was  condemned  by  the  nmnicipality  of  Lib- 
erty and  the  central  committee. ^^ 

Cos  meantime  had  addressed  from  Matamoros  a 
conciliatory  circular,  dated  June  r2th,  in  which  he 
maintained  that  the  government  in  its  views  with 
respect  to  Texas  was  guided  by  justice  and  paternal 
regard ;  but  at  the  same  time  a  courier  was  despatched 
to  the  commandant  at  Andlmac,  informing  him  that 
a  strong  force  would  shortly  be  sent  to  Texas.  The 
despatch  was  intercepted,"  and  its  contents  excited 
public  feeling  to  a  high  degree. 

On  June  22d  a  meeting  of  the  war  party  was  held 
at  San  Felipe.  The  news  of  Viesca's  capture  had 
lately  arrived,  and  it  was  proposed  to  effect  his  rescue 
and  expel  the  Mexicans  from  Bejar.     This  bold  prop- 

^•EflinmU  nut,  Tex.,  2.35-8,  240;  Trx.  Col.  Dor.,  Piwirt  Col.,  nos  IG, 
21,  28,  ami  42,  MS.  Edwanls,  j)ag(;  238,  states  that  Ttniorio  and  hia  iiit-n 
were  onlerLMi  •  to  Ik;  seen  in  San  Felipe  jw  »oon  as  ( Jtxl  would  let  thoni.'  Tlicy 
were  well  treated  at  San  Felipe  and  ajuisted  on  their  way  to  Bejar,  their  arms 
being  restored  to  them.    Yodkntn,  1^37,  341. 

^^Tex.  Col.  Doc,  Pinart  Col.,  noa  37,  38,  44,  and  62,  MS.;  Edwanh,  240; 
Filifola,  Mem,  JJisl.  Gutrra  Tej.,  ii.  127. 
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osition  not  meeting  with  the  favor  of  the  peace  party, 
another,  equally  audacious,  was  made.     Ramon  Miis- 
quiz,  the  ex-vice-governor,  was  at  Bdjar,  and  expres&ed 
himself  ready  to  act  as  governor  if  the  colonists  would 
sustain  him.     It  was  proposed  to  take  possession  of 
that  town  and  install  Miisquiz,  who  was  to  appoint 
land  commissioners  to  extend   titles  to  the  settlers. 
Several  municipalities  supported   these  views,  while 
others  denounced  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  as 
tending  to  plunge  the  people  into  a  hopeless  civil 
war.^^     When  this  revolutionary  step  became  known 
to  (jcneral  Cos,  he  issued  a  proclamation,  July  5th, 
declaring  that  the  inevitable  consequences  of  the  war, 
which  would  result  from  any  attempt  to  disturb  the 
public  peace  in  favor  of  the  state  authorities  lately 
deposecl,  would  be  visited  upon  the  persons  and  prop- 
erty of  the  disturbers  of  tranquillity.^*     About  the 
same  time,  July  15th,  an  address  of  a  soothing  tenor 
appeared  from  Colonel  Ugartechea,  then  in  command 
at  Btyar  with  500  men.^*     Ugartechea  possessed  many 
good  qualities,  was  not  unpopular  among  the  Anglo- 
Texans,  and  would  have  averted  the  coming  stonn. 
Referring  to  false  information  which  had  been  spread, 
to  the  effect  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  govern- 
ment to  send  troops  to  dispossess  the  colonists  of  their 
lands,  he  states  that  the  object  of  the  authors  of  the 
reports  was  no  other  than  **  to  prosper  by  means  of  a 
revolution  ; "  and  he  assures  the  settlers  that  "  they 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  introduction  of  troops ; 
as  this  measure  would  have  no  other  object  than  that 
of  j)lacing  them  as  detachments  at  the  ports,  to  pre- 
vent  tlie  smuggling  trade  which  is  carried  on  with 
impunity  by  adventurers,  and  likewise  to  prevent  the 
incursions  of  the  Indians."  ^^ 


"  Yoakum,  i.  339-40;  Tex.  Col  Doc.,  noa  18,  31,  MS.,  and  no.  47,  print. 

"A/.,  no.  17,  MS.;  EdimnUy  245. 

**  Ho  ha<i  iH'on  sont  to  B6jar  with  this  force  by  Cos,  ostensibly  to  collect 
the  rovi'ime,  but  Thmll,  page  200,  is  in  error  in  stating  that  ho  arrived  in  July. 
See  Yottknm,  .3:W. 

**  Proclamation  in  Edwards,  246-7. 
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Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  any  means  were  omitted 
by  the  war  party  to  fan  the  flame  of  rebellion.  The 
majority  of  the  settlers  were  still  peaceably  inclined, 
ana  would  have  remained  so  but  for  the  excitement 
aroused  by  inflammatory  addresses  and  exaggerated 
representations,  hard  to  controvert,  of  the  dire  enmity 
of  the  government.  The  finger  of  warning  was  pointed 
to  the  spectre  of  despotism  and  oppression,  not  only 
by  their  own  countrymen,  but  by  prominent  Mexicans. 
Many  of  the  fugitive  authorities  from  Coahuila  were 
among  them ;  Lorenzo  de  Zavala,  late  governor  of  the 
state  of  Mexico,  had  fled  from  the  tyranny  of  Santa 
Anna  and  sought  an  asylum  in  Texas ;  ^*  and  Viesca, 
just  before  his  fall,  had  addressed  the  Texans  in  such 
words  as  these :  "  Citizens  of  Texas,  arouse  yourselves, 
or  sleep  forever !  Your  dearest  interests,  your  liberty, 
your  property — nay,  your  very  existence — depend 
upon  the  fickle  will  of  your  direst  enemies.  Your  de- 
struction is  resolved  upon,  and  nothing  but  that  firm- 
ness and  energy  peculiar  to  true  republicans  can  save 
you."  ^^  The  war  party  was  not  slow  to  take  advan- 
tage of  such  language  and  the  impression  it  made. 
Agitators  preached  about  liberty  and  patriotism,  op- 
pression and  ruin,  spreading  alarm  with  one  breath, 
and  rousing  the  spirit  of  resistance  with  the  next. 
Now,  these  agitators   represented   outside  interests, 

*•  Zavala  arrived  in  Texas  early  in  July.  He  waa  bom  in  Merida,  Yucatan, 
1781,  where  he  was  educated  an<l  practised  as  a  physician  till  1820,  when  he 
was  elected  deputy  to  the  Spanish  cdrtes.  On  his  return  he  was  first  made 
deputy,  and  then  senator,  in  the  Mexican  congress.     In  March  1827  he  was 

fovemor  of  the  state  of  Mexico,  which  office  he  held  till  the  revolution  of 
alapa  in  1830,  which  forced  him  to  leave  the  country.  In  1833  he  was  again 
elected  to  congress,  and  also  governor  of  the  state  of  Mexico,  the  house  pass- 
ing a  unanimous  resolution  permitting  him  to  hold  both  positions.  Zavala 
was  appointed  minister  to  France  in  the  following  year,  but  resi^ied  his  posi- 
tion as  soon  as  he  perceived  the  direction  toward  centralism  which  the  partv 
in  power  was  taking.  He  was  too  liberal  a  republican  and  too  honest  m  his 
principles  to  take  part  in  the  overthrow  of  the  federal  constitution.  He  served 
nia  country  faithfully,  but  on  his  retirement  to  Texas  he  was  stigmatized  as 
a  traitor  and  vagabond.  Zavala  was  the  author  of  two  works,  Ensayo  //w/.o- 
rko  de  las  Revoluciones  de  Mexico^  and  Viaije  d  los  Estados  Unidos,  mention  of 
which  has  been  made  in  another  volume — Hist.  J/er.,  v.  88,  this  series.  Pre- 
fixed to  the  latter  work  will  be  found  his  biography,  written  by  Justo  Sierra 
of  Merida.  Zavala  died  at  Lynchburg,  Texas,  Isov.  15,  1836. 
^'Edwards,  234. 
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those  of  land  speculators  in  the  north  of  the  United 
States,  and  those  of  the  slave-holders  in  the  south  ;^® 
and  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  how  tenaciously  both 
classes  pursued  their  object,  and  what  powerful  allies 
they  had  in  their  work  of  wresting  Texas  from  Mex- 
ico— ^the  antipathy  of  race,  the  contempt  of  the  Anglo- 
American  for  the  Mexican,  and  the  jarring  relations 
between  the  two  races  in  the  social,  civic,  and  indus- 
trial phases  of  life — it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  the 
firebrands  thrown  broadcast  by  their  agents  lighted 
the  blaze  of  rebellion.  And  so  it  was.  Before  long 
all  the  colonists  deeply  compromised  themselves;  so 
far,  indeed,  that  the  only  alternative  was  war  or  an 
abject  submission  to  an  offended  power.  The  liberty- 
loving  Anglo-Texans  were  not  likely  to  choose  the 
latter. 

The  war  party  naturally  expected  that  any  insub- 
ordinate act  would  be  regarded  by  the  government  in 
the  light  of  a  general  expression  of  feeling ;  but  both 
the  peace  party  and  the  Mexican  commanders  rec- 
ognized the  fact  that  if  a  revolt  occurred  it  would 
be  more  the  result  of  operations  directed  from  the 
United  States  than  actual  inclination  on  the  part  of 
the  mass  of  the  colonists.  ^^     Yet  the  loss  of  Texas, 

^^  The  rca<ler  is  referred  to  a  pamphlet  of  32  pages,  entitled,  The  Origin 
and  True  Cauneji  0/ the  Tcjoas  I/hfurrfrfiorif  Commenced  hi  the  Year  1835 ^  repub- 
lished in  Phil,  in  1836  from  the  Phil.  Nuiional  Gazette.  The  author,  who 
writes  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  ColmnhuMy  states  that  the  easy  terms  on 
which  lands  were  obtaLued  in  Texas,  and  the  liberal  exemption  from  duties 
granted  to  tlie  colonists,  were  abused  an<l  maile  avail  of  as  a  means  of  smug- 
cling,  ^lany  foreigners  took  up  lands  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  supply- 
mg  the  natives  with  contrabami  goods.  When  the  time  approache«l  for  those 
who  had  taken  up  large  grants  to  fulfil  the  condition  of  colonizing  them  or 
giving  them  up,  great  eflforts  were  made  to  tlirow  any  kind  of  population  into 
the  districts.  Tlie  cstabli.shment  of  an  independent  government  for  Texas 
would  be  an  effectual  way  of  legalizing  all  grants,  and  strenuous  efforts  were 
made  to  obtain  it.  Wlien  this  failed,  the  colonists,  feeling  themselves  too 
weak  to  compete  with  the  power  of  the  republic,  declared  for  the  constitution 
of  1824,  in  the  expectation  that  Coaliuila  and  tlie  contiguous  states  would 
unite  witli  them.  The  writer  goes  on  at  some  length  to  siiow  that  a  number 
of  the  grievances  set  forth  in  the  Texan  declaration  of  in<lependence  did  not 
exist,  but  his  main  object  is  to  prove  that  the  revolt  was  not  so  much  the 
deed  of  the  actual  settlers  as  of  the  land  speculators  and  slave-holders  in  the 
U.  S. 

^'  Ocn.  Cos,  in  a  letter  to  the  gefe  politico  of  the  department  of  Nacog- 
doches, July  12th,  attributes  the  disturbances  in  Texas  to  the  acts  of  aiiexis 
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already  foreshadowed,  was  feared  by  the  Mexican 
government,  and  in  its  anxiety  it  took  the  veir  steps 
to  ahenate  the  peace  party  and  hasten  the  crisis. 

During  the  month  of  July  the  agitation  increased. 
The  inhabitants  could  no  longer  doubt  that  Santa 
Anna's  intention  was  to  estabUsh  a  military  yoke  in 
Texas,  and  numerous  meetings  were  held,  both  of  a 
conciliatory  and  contrary  spirit.  Committees  of  safety 
were  organized  in  all  the  municipalities  during  this 
and  the  pre\dous  month,  and  these  now  applied  them- 
selves with  ardor  to  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 
On  July  17th  representatives  from  the  jurisdictions 
of  Austin,  Columbia,  and  Mina  met  in  council  at  San 
Felipe  to  discuss  the  condition  of  affairs.*^  The  in- 
clination of  this  convention  was  pacific ;  and  a  concili- 
atory letter,  denouncing  the  late  outrage  at  Andhuac, 
was  addressed  to  Ugartechea ;  but  at  the  same  time 
the  opinion  was  expressed  that,  if  troops  were  sent 
into  Texas  in  any  great  number,  a  union  of  all  parties 
would  be  the  consequence,  and  a  fierce  civil  war  fol- 
low. Very  different  were  the  meetings  held  on  the 
19th  at  Rio  Navidad  and  Guadalupe  Victoria,  at 
which  warlike  resolutions  were  passed,  and  Santa 
Anna's  arbitrary  acts  condemned. ^^ 

Thus  at  this  time  the  balance  was  still  somewhat 
equally  poised ;  but  the  scale  soon  turned.  When  the 
Mexican  authorities  heard  of  Zavala's  arrival  in  Texas 
an  order  was  issued  for  his  arrest.^  But  it  was  not 
the  intention  of  the  authorities  to  stop  here:  they 

and  political  intrigants.  Tex.  Col  Doc^  MS.,  no.  36.  See  also  the  procla- 
mation of  Wylie  Martin,  the  political  chief  of  Brazos,  counselling  moderation 
and  peace.  /</.,  no.  35,  and  Arrillwja  Hecop.,  1835,  574-6. 

"  The  delegates  from  Columbia  were  John  A.  Wharton,  James  F.  Perry, 
Stirling  McNeil,  James  Knight,  and  Josiali  H.  Bell;  from  Austin:  A.  Somer- 
viUe,  John  11.  Jones,  Wylie  Martin,  Jesse  Bartlett,  an<l  C.  B.  Stewart;  from 
Mina:  D.  C.  Barrett.  Wylie  Martin  was  chosen  president,  and  Stewart 
secretary.    Yoakum,  L  340. 

^^  Tex.  Col.  Doc.,  nos  10  and  17.  These  resolutions  were  sent  to  the 
political  chief  of  Brazos. 

'^'  Cap.  Tenorio  presented  it  July  24th  to  Wylie  Martin,  political  chief  of 
Brazos,  who  refused  to  comply  with  it,  on  the  ground  that  having  received  no 
order  from  the  government,  his  civil  capacity  did  not  admit  of  his  doing  sa 
Yoakuni,  i.  344. 
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wanted  also  to  lay  their  hands  on  the  ringleaders  of 
the  hostile  party,  and  on  those  who  had  taken  a  lead- 
ing part  in  the  affair  at  Andhuac.  On  July  31st 
Ugartechea  issued  a  circular  order  to  the  alcaldes  of 
the  municipalities  to  make  every  effort  to  secure  the 
persons  of  Johnson,  Williamson,  Travis,  Williams,  and 
Baker ;  at  the  same  time  he  threatened  to  send  a  suffi- 
cient force  to  effect  their  capture  if  those  officers  failed 
to  execute  the  order.  Yet  fail  they  did;  and  a  report 
being  spread  of  the  departure  of  the  prescribed  persons 
for  the  United  States,  the  matter  rested.  When  this 
demand  for  the  arrest  of  prominent  colonists  became 
known,  a  far  more  bitter  feeling  was  developed  in  the 
peace  party,  and  the  war  party  was  strongly  reenforced. 
Events  were  occurring  at  Andhuac,  too,  which  aggra- 
vated the  spirit  of  war. 

When  Cos  became  aware  of  Tenorio's  ejection  from 
that  port,  he  sent  thither  in  July  the  schooner  CorreOy 
Captain  Thompson,  to  protect  the  revenues.  Thomp- 
son* was  somewhat  of  that  buccaneering  stamp  for 
which  Galveston  Bay  had  previously  been  famous,  and 
his  main  object  was  to  make  a  fortune.^  Accordingly, 
he  proceeded  in  a  high-handed  manner,  and  in  violation 
of  orders.  He  bullied  the  citizens  and  traders  at 
Andhuac,  threatened  to  burn  the  town,  and  in  August 
captured  the  American  brig  Tremmitj  engaged  in  the 
Texan  trade.  Such  action  intensely  exasperated  the 
settlers.  He  now  kept  a  sharp  look-out  for  the  San 
Felipe,^^  Captain  Hurd,  expected  at  Brazoria  from 
New  Orleans.  On  September  1st  Hurd  arrived  off 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Brazos,  and  the  Correo  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening  came  up,  and  without  warning 

**  He  was  an  Englishman  by  birth,  and  of  unprepossessing  appearance. 
Washington  Stiles,  in  the  trial  of  Thompson  at  New  Orleans  for  piracy,  swore 
that  Thompson  said  that  if  he  could  capture  two  American  vessels,  the  Tre- 
motU  and  the  San  Felijye^  his  fortune  would  be  made,  and  he  would  stop. 
WifUhropf  Report  of  the  Trial  of  Tfiomaa  M.  Thompson,  3,  16.  Stiles  was  one 
of  the  crew  of  the  Tremont. 

^*  Yoakum,  i.  356,  states  that  this  vessel  was  purchased  and  armed  at  New 
Orleans  expressly  to  capture  the  Correo — a  questionable  assertion.. 
UiST.  N.  Mex.  States,  Vol.  II.    11  « 
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fired  into  the  -San  Felipe.  An  engagement  followed, 
which  lasted  fi»r  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  when 
Thomp&im  drew  off.  In  the  ui< jming  the  San  Felipe, 
taken  in  tow  bv  a  small  steamlx>at,  the  Laura,  went  in 
pursuit  uf  the  Correo,  which  was  almost  becalmed 
about  six  miles  off.  The  Mexican  captain  surrendered 
unihout  further  fighting.  The  vessel  was  sent  to  Xew 
Orleans,  where  Thompson  was  tried  for  piracy.^ 

At  the  convention  held  at  San  Felipe,  July  17th, 
Wharton  had  proposed  to  call  a  general  council  of  the 
people  of  Texas ;  but  the  motion  had  been  voted  down, 
masmuch  as  such  a  step  could  not  fail  to  be  regarded 
by  the  Mexican  government  in  a  rebellious  light.  On 
August  loth  a  great  meeting  was  held  at  the  town  of 
Columbia,  and  a  conmiittee  of  fifteen  persons  appointed 
to  prepare  an  address  to  all  the  municipalities  of  Texas, 
urging  them  to  cooperate  in  the  call  for  a  consultation 
of  all  Texas.  The  address  was  drawn  up  and  sent  to 
even' jurisdiction.  It  requested  that  each  one  would 
elect  five  delegates,  and  that  the  consultation  should 
convene  October  loth  at  the  town  of  Washington, 
situated  on  the  Brazos  River  some  miles  above  San 
Felipe.     But  stirring  events  occurred  before  that  date. 

Early  in  September  Austin,  so  long  absent  from 
the  colonies,  returned  to  find  them,  as  lie  describes  it, 
"  all  dis<3r(?anized,  all  in  anarchv,  and  threatened  with 
immediate  hostilities."  "^  He  had  been  released  through 
the  intervention  of  Santa  Anna,"'  who,  after  his  vic- 

**Thi8  account  of  the  affair  between  the  San  F^lfP^  Mid  the  Correo  is 
mainly  derived  from  Rpj)ort  of  the  Trial  of  Thomns  M.  ThomwKtn^for  a  Pirati' 
cat  A  tt 'irk  ujton  th:  A  mericfin  Schooner  San  Felipe.  By  John  Winthrop,  A.  M., 
coumtellcr  at  law.  N.  Orleans,  1835.  8vo,  pp.  44.  The  jury  could  not  awtje, 
and  Thoiniwon  wau)  remanded  to  prison,  but  finally  released.  He  had  l>een 
in  the  Mexican  »er\ice  some  years.  Etlwanls,  {lages  248-9,  states  that  Thomp- 
son was  sent  to  N.  O.  as  a  pirate,  1x:cause  he  coiud  show  no  document  to  sup- 
port the  official  character  he  had  assumed.  He  certainly  was  unable  to 
pro<luce  his  commission  at  the  trial,  though  he  was  sustained  by  his  govern- 
ment. 

**Sce  liis  speech  in  Footers  Tea;.,  ii.  60. 

^  After  Ixjing  lil>erated  from  prison  under  bonds,  amnesty  was  granted  him, 
and  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  Texas  through  the  friendship  of  Santa  Amisu 
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tory  over  the  Zacatecanos,  had  returned  to  Mexico, 
and  who  doubtless  believed  that  Austin  would  be  in- 
strumental in  restoring  order  in  Texas.  On  Septem- 
ber 8th  he  was  entertained  at  a  public  dinner  given 
in  his  honor  at  Brazoria,  where  a  great  concourse  of 
settlers  had  congregated  to  greet  him.  On  this  occar- 
sion  he  delivered  a  speech  to  a  large  assembly,**  ex- 
plaining his  conduct  while  in  Mexico,  and  discussing 
the  position  of  Texas.  He  recognized  the  critical 
state  of  affairs,  and  the  almost  inevitable  result. 
While  informing  his  hearers  that  the  federal  constitu- 
tion would  be  overthrown  and  a  central  government 
established,  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  relate  the 
friendly  messages  of  Santa  Anna,  his  wishes  for  the 
prosperity  of  Texas,  and  his  intention  to  use  his  in- 
fluence to  give  to  its  people  a  special  organization 
suited  to  their  education,  habits,  and  situation.  Aus- 
tin had  advised  the  president  not  to  send  troops  to 
Texas,  expressing  his  decided  opinion  that  war  would 
be  the  inevitable  consequence,  and  concluded  his  speech 
with  these  words :  "The  crisis  is  such  as  to  bring  it 
home  to  the  judgment  of  every  man  that  something 
nmst  be  done,  and  that  without  delay.  The  question 
will  perhaps  be  asked.  What  are  we  to  do  ?  I  have 
already  indicated  my  opinion.  Let  all  personaUties, 
or  divisions,  or  excitements,  or  passion,  or  violence,  be 
banished  from  among  us.  Let  there  be  a  general 
consultation  of  the  people  of  Texas  as  speedily  as 
possible,  to  be  convened  of  the  best,  and  most  calm, 
and  intelligent,  and  firm  men  in  the  country,  and  let 
them  decide  what  representation  ought  to  be  made  to 
the  general  government,  and  what  ought  to  be  done 
in  the  future."  He  then  gave  this  toast :  "  The  con- 
stitutional rights  and  the  security  and  peace  of  Texas 

Tornel,  TeJ.  y  Estad.  Unid,,  53.  Filisola,  ut  sup.,  ii.  140-1,  states  that  Aiui<* 
tin  embarked  at  Vera  Cruz,  proceeded  to  New  OrleanB,  and  there  provided 
himself  with  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  with  which  he  returned  to  Texas  in 
September. 

'^Foote  says,  ii.  60,  more  than  a  thousand  Anglo-Americans  listened  to  him 
for  nearly  an  hour  with  unbroken  delight. 
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— tliey  ought  to  be  maintained ;  and,  jeopardized  as 
they  now  are,  they  demand  a  general  consultation  of 
the  people."^  It  is  evident  that  Austin  r^arded  the 
preservation  of  peace  as  hardly  possible,  and  anxiously 
though  he  h()i)ed  for  it,  and  deeply  distressed  though 
he  was  at  the  ci-itical  situation  of  his  colony,  he  would 
not  see  the  settlers'  rights  invaded  or  their  future 
welfare  imi)erilled  without  a  struggle.  The  effect  of 
his  discourse  was  beneficial.  The  high  opinion  in 
which  lie  was  held  caused  his  vif'ws  to  be  generally 
adopted,  and  henceforth  more  harmony  of  spirit  and 
unity  of  puqiose  prevailed  among  the  colonists. 

Indeed,  at  this  time  war  was  no  longer  doubtful. 
In  the  latter  part  of  August  a  fiuiiher  demand  had 
been  made  for  the  surrender  of  Zavala  and  the  pnv 
scribed  settlers,**  the  list  of  the  latter  being  greatly 
enlai'ged,^^  and  positive  information  had  been  received 
that  Cos,  with  a  large  reeforcement,  was  on  his  march 
tc)  Bejar,  with  the  intention  of  breaking  up  the  foreign 
settlements  in  Texas.  Preparations  for  the  impend- 
ing struggle  were  at  once  commenced.  Austin,  who 
had  ])een  appointed  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
safety  of  the  jurisdiction  which  bore  his  name,  issued 
a  circular,"^'"  Se})tiaiil)er  IDth,  in  wlii(!h  that  committee 
rectommended  that  the  peoj)le  should  irsist  on  their 
rights  under  the  federal  constitution  <)f  1824,  and  that 
every  district  should  send  members  to  the  general 
consultation,  with  full  powers  to  d<»  whatever  might 
be  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  country,  organize  its 

•"See  copy  of  speech  in  Ftxttfi^  ii.  WMio,  and  in  Kenneily^  ii.  97-102. 

•*•  Letter  of  Ugartechua  to  Eilwartl  Oritton,  dated  August  17th,  in  Tex. 
Col.  Doc.,  no.  14. 

**  Yoakum  supplies  a  copy  in  Spanish  of  Ugartechea's  list.  Tlie  names 
appcjiriiig  in  it  arc  Johnson,  Williamson,  Travis,  Williams,  Baker,  John  H. 
Moore,  J.  McC'arvajal,  and  Juan  Zand)rano,  l>esides  those  who  opened  the 
oiiicial  corrt'spondcnce,  the  names  of  whom  are  not  given.  JJkU.  Tejr.,  i.  300. 
The  list  bears  the  <lat^  of  S<;pt.  3,  1835. 

-'^At  San  Felipe  tliere  was  a  printing-press  which  greatly  facilitated  the 
rapid  and  extensive  circulation  of  addresses  to  the  colonists.  The  Texan  Tdf- 
{jriiphf  the  tirst  permanent  newspaper  in  Texas,  and  dcvotcil  to  the  revolu- 
tionary cause,  3LA  it  Wius  considered,  began  to  be  published  weekly  at  San 
Felipe;  the  editors  were  (rail  Borden  and  M(»sely  Bilker.  Foof^',  ii.  (Ki  7; 
Tfirnllj  i)\)'2.  Eilwards  states  that  the  public  press  was  in  Brazoria,  the  only 
one  then  in  Texas.  Jlitsi.  7'tu'.,  2-4l>.     Baker  was  one  of  the  proscribeiL 
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militia,  and  raise  volunteer  companies.  The  commit- 
tee concluded  by  stating  that  it  was  their  duty  to  say 
that  conciliatory  measures  with  Cos  and  the  military 
at  B^jar  were  hopeless.  "War  is  our  only  resource. 
There  is  no  other  remedy.  We  must  defend  our 
rights,  ourselves,  and  our  country  by  force  of  arma" 

The  country  was  now  all  astir ;  committees  of  safety 
were  active ;  volunteers  hastened  to  enroll  themselves ; 
and  a  marked  enthusiasm  displayed  itself.  The  in- 
tention was  to  oppose  the  entrance  of  Cos  into  Texas ; 
but  a  diversion  occurred  which  left  his  movements 
uninterrupted ;  and  having  landed  at  Matagorda  with 
500  men,  he  proceeded  to  La  Bahfa,  or  Gk)uad,  where 
he  arrived  October  2d,  and  continuing  his  march  on 
the  5th,  reached  Bejar  on  the  Qth.*® 

Cos  was  allowed  free  passage  to  Bdjar,  owing  to  a 
demand  made  by  Ugartechea  for  a  cannon  which  had 
been  given  four  years  before  to  the  town  of  Gk)nzalez, 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Guadalupe,  for  the  purpose  pf 
defence  against  Indians.  The  alcalde  refused  to  com- 
ply, and  the  inhabitants,  satisfied  that  the  demand  had 
been  made  only  to  get  a  pretext  to  attack  the  place 
and  plunder  the  district,  made  application  to  the  com- 
mittee of  safety  at  Mina  for  assistance.  This  was  not 
only  immediately  responded  to,  but  the  communica- 
tion of  the  people  of  Gronzalez  was  also  sent  to  the 
committee  at  San  Felipe.'** 

As  soon  as  Ugartechea  received  the  refusal  to  de- 
liver up  the  cannon,  he  despatohed  Lieutenant  Fran- 
cisco Castaneda,  with  about  100"  of  the  presidial 
troops,  to  take  possession  of  it.  Having  arrived  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Guadalupe  Castafieda,  finding 
that  the  ferry-boat  and  every  means  of  crossing  had 
been  removed  to  the  other  side,  encamped  about  half 

^mMa,  utwp,,  ii.  144-5.  151,  166. 

*«Ck>n8ult  Austin's  letter  of  Sept.  29th,  in  Fooie,  u.  09-70. 

^  FiUsola,  ii.  145,  says  80.  An|^lo-Tezaa  aoooonts  exagmate  the  number 
of  the  Mexicans,  Macomb  placing  it  at  200.  Footer  ii.  98.^^ennedy,  ii  107, 
gives  the  same  number.  Yoakum  is  more  impartial,  and  states  that  the  Mexi- 
can force  was  100  cavalry,  i  361.    Thrall,  p.  207,  says  'with  about  150  men.' 
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a  mile  from  the  ferry.  This  was  on  September  29th. 
Meantime  volunteers  from  the  Colorado  and  Brazos 
rivers  were  hastening  to  the  point  of  danger,  and  by 
October  1st  numbered  168  men,  50  of  whom  were 
mounted.  They  now  decided  to  attack  the  enemy, 
who  had  moved  his  camp  about  six  miles  away ;  and 
having  organized,  John  H.  Moore  being  elect^  colo- 
nel, and  J.  W.  E.  Wallace  lieutenant-colonel,  crossed 
the  Guadalupe  that  evening,  taking  with  them  the 
disputed  piece,  a  brass  six-pounder.  Having  formed 
line,  they  silently  commenced  their  march  about  eleven 
o'clock,  with  the  intention  of  attacking  the  enemy 
next  day. 

Day  broke  with  a  dense  fog,  under  cover  of  which 
the  Tcxans  advanced  to  within  350  yards  of  the 
enemy.  The  Texan  scouts,  having  approached,  deliv- 
ered their  fire  and  fell  back,  pursued  by  a  small  body 
of  Mexicans.  Fire  was  now  opened  with  the  six- 
pounder,  whereuiK)n  Castaneda  sounded  a  parley.  A 
conference  took  place,  but  no  adjustment  was  arrived 
at.  The  Texans  would  not  deliver  up  the  piece,  nor 
would  Casteneda  surrender.  He  was  evidently  pro- 
.  crastinating  in  the  expectation  of  reenforcements. 
When  the  leaders  retired  to  their  respective  lines,  the 
Texans  fired  their  gun,  which  was  loaded  with  grape, 
and  charged ;  upon  whicli  the  Mexicans  ignominiously 
fled,  and  hurried  at  full  speed  to  Bejar,  the  Texans 
returning  to  Gonzalez.^ 

In  this  trivial  engagement  the  Mexicans  lost  a  few 
men,  while  the  Texans  liad  not  a  single  man  killed ; 
but  insignificant  though  it  was  in  the  matter  of  blood- 
shed, it  was  to  the  Ancflo-Texans  what  the  afiair  at 
Lexington  was  to  the  American  colonista 

^  Consult  the  account  given  by  *  an  old  eoUlior, '  who  was  personally  pres- 
ent in  Tex.  Aim.,  18<)1,  GO-*J;  Macomb's  account  in  Foofe^  ii.  98-lOiJ;  Kemmly^ 
ii.  lOi>-9;  Yotikum^  i.  ,%l-4;  FUiAoln^  ii.  145-G.  This  last  author  stigmatizes 
Castiineda's  con<luct.  Ho  says,  *  rcgrisd  a  B<?jar  tray  endo  consigo  una  man- 
cha  que  labar,  una  nueva  ofensa  a  las  armas  nacionales  (lue  vengar,  y  un 
crimen  (lue  pcrseguir  y  escarmentar ...  en  vez  de  haber  vuoito  con  el  cafion. ' 
Linn  states  that  (..'astaflcda  had  only  25  men,  and  that  not  a  man  was  killed 
""  -itherside.'  Renuni<i.  Ttx.,  107-^. 
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The  die  was  cast;  there  was  no  longer  room  for 
hesitation;  all  must  now  be  up  and  doing,  for  all 
would  be  held  to  account.  To  the  farthest  settlements 
news  of  the  afiair  at  Gronzalez  was  speedily  borne, 
awakening  a  warlike  enthusiasm.  The  ayuntamiento 
of  Nacogdoches  had  already,  September  5th,  passed  a 
resolution  to  obey  no  orders  but  those  emanating  from 
the  legitimate  authorities  of  the  state;  and  on  the  2l8t 
of  the  same  month  a  great  public  meeting  had  been 
held  on  the  road  between  the  Neches  and  Trinity 
rivers,  at  which  changes  in  the  Mexican  constitution 
had  been  vehemently  denounced.  Thus  the  people  of 
that  department  were  not  disposed  to  lag  behind  in 
the  coming  contest.  On  October  10th  the  committee 
of  safety  of  the  town  of  Nacogdoches  called  on  the 
ayuntamiento  to  adopt  at  once  an  active  course,*^  and 
private  individuals  displayed  their  earnestness  in  the 
cause  by  pecuniary  contributions.**  At  San  Augus- 
tine a  spirited  meeting  was  held  October  5th,  and  a 
company  of  volunteers  raised  then  and  there  to  march 
to  the  south-west.  Sam  Houston,  Thomas  Jefferson 
Rusk,^  and  the  proscribed  Johnson  were  present,  and 
hastened  without  loss  of  time  to  the  scene  of  action. 
Zavala  also  left  his  retreat  on  the  San  Jacinto  ^  and 


"  Tex.  Col.  Dor.,  MS.,  nos  24,  39,  41. 

'^A.  McLAughlin  &  Bros  gavo  tho  committee  of  safety  $600^  Oct.  11th. 
Id.,  MS.,  no.  26. 

''Rusk  was  bom  Dec.  5,  180.3,  in  South  Carolina,  his  father  beinffan  emi- 
grant froui  Ireland,  and  following  the  occupation  of  a  stone-mason.  Through 
the  interest  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  on  whose  land  the  family  lived,  younff  Rusk 
was  placed  in  the  office  of  William  Grisham,  clerk  for  Pendleton  mstriet, 
where  he  made  himself  familiar  with  the  law,  to  the  practice  of  which  he  was 
soon  a^lmittetl.  He  afterward  removed  to  Clarksville,  Georgia,  where  he 
marrie<l  the  daughter  of  Gen.  Cleveland.  Here  he  obtained  a  lucrative  prac- 
tice, but  unfortunately  engaging  in  mining  speculations,  was  swindled  out  of 
nearly  all  hh  earnings.  The  agents  of  the  company  in  whose  stock  he  had 
invested  absconded,  and  he  pursued  some  of  them  to  Texas.  He  overtook 
them  west  of  the  S:ibine,  only  to  find  that  they  had  squandered  and  gambled 
away  his  money.  This  was  in  1834.  Rusk  proceeded  to  Nacogdoches,  where 
he  located  himself,  being  determined  to  make  Texas  his  home.  At  the  meet- 
ing mentioned  in  the  text  he  delivered  an  eloquent  address  to  the  people,  ap» 
pealing  t^  tlieir  patriotism,  and  volunteered  to  be  one  of  a  company  to  march 
at  once  to  the  seat  of  war.   Trur.  Aim.,  1858,  105;  ThralVs  Hist,  TtiX,,  607. 

^  Zavala  possessed  a  grant  of  land  in  Texas — consult  Anstiii'B  map— 
and  had  taken  up  his  residence  on  the  San  Jacinto  River. 
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repaired  to  San  Felipe,  where  he  was  warmly  received 
by  Austin/^ 

In  a  circular  addressed  by  Austin,  October  4th, 
to  the  committees  of  safety  of  Nacogdoches  and  San 
Augustine,  it  is  boldly  proclaimed  that  war  was  de- 
clared against  military  despotism,  and  that  one  com- 
mon purpose  animated  every  one  in  the  department 
of  Brazos ;  namely,  to  take  Bdjar  and  drive  the  Mex- 
ican troops  from  Texas.  On  the  8th  a  general  appeal 
was  issued  by  him  and  distributed  broadcast  through 
the  land,  calling  for  volunteers,  and  appointing  Gon- 
zalez as  the  present  headquarters  of  the  army  of  the 
people.*^  Nor  were  these  appeals  slowly  responded 
to.  The  people  were  aroused,  and  in  a  few  days  such 
numbers  of  volunteers  flocked  to  Gonzalez  that  Ugar- 
techea,  who  after  Castaneda's  disgrace  had  prepared 
to  march  against  the  rebels  with  500  men  of  all  arms, 
desisted  from  his  purpose.  There  were  more  men, 
indeed,  than  arms.  A  leader  was  required  for  the 
assembled  forces,  and  the  wishes  of  all  pointed  to 
Austin.  In  order,  therefore,  to  relieve  him  from  his 
position  at  San  Felipe,  a  permanent  council,  composed 
of  one  member  from  each  committee,  was  appomted, 
R.  R.  Royall  being  elected  president.  Austin  now 
proceeded  to  Gonzalez,  where  he  was  made  com- 
mander-in-chief. On  October  13th  the  army,  about 
350  strong,*^  commenced  its  march,  and  advancing 
to  the  San  Antonio  River,  took  up  a  temporary  posi- 
tion about  eight  miles  below  the  town.  Here  Austin 
waited  for  reenforcements. 

While  these  movements  were  being  made,  a  bold 

"  Austin's  circular  of  Oct.  4,  1835,  in  FooUf  ii.  84. 

"/rf.,  ii.  84-90;  Tex.  Col  Doc.,  Print,  no.  59. 

^  The  intention  had  been  to  march  again  at  B^iar  with  500  men,  but  a 
detachment  under  captains  Benjamin  Fort  Smith  and  Allen  had  been  sent  to 
protect  Victoria  on  the  Guadalupe,  where  a  body  of  Mexicans  had  been  com- 
mitting acts  of  violence.  FooUy  u.  108-11.  Austin  wrote  to  the  committee  of 
safety  at  San  Felipe,  Oct.  11th,  urging  it  to  press  on  volunteers,  begging  them 
'  to  hurry  on  by  forced  marches,  and  not  to  stay  for  cannon  or  for  anything  ' 
Id.,  ii.  119. 
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design  to  capture  Gk)liad  was  successfully  carried  out 
by  Captain  George  Collingsworth.  With  about  forty 
planters  from  the  neighborhood  of  Matagorda  and  the 
banks  of  the  Caney,  he  had  gone  in  pursuit  of  the 
Mexicans  marauding  at  Victoria,  and  determined  to 
attempt  the  capture  of  Gh)liad.  The  company  arrived 
below  the  town  at  midnight  on  the  9th  of  October, 
and  sent  two  or  three  of  their  number  to  reconnoitre 
the  place.  While  these  scouts  were  thus  engaged 
Colonel  Milam  was  discovered  in  a  thicket  by  a 
party  who  had  got  separated  from  their  comrades. 
The  wayworn  man,  after  his  escape  from  prison  at 
Monterey,  had  made  his  way  alone  through  the 
country,  riding  night  and  day  to  reach  Texas.  He 
heartily  volunteered  to  assist  in  the  enterprisa 
When  all  were  reunited,  their  number,  including 
Milam  and  one  or  two  others  who  had  joined  them, 
was  forty-eight.  Guided  by  settlers  acauainted  with 
the  town,  they  attacked  the  quarters  oi  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Sandoval.  The  sentinel  discharged  his  piece, 
and  was  instantly  struck  dead  with  a  rifle-ball.  The 
door  was  battered  in  with  axes,  and  Sandoval  taken 
prisoner.  The  garrison,  summoned  to  surrender,  laid 
down  its  arms  after  a  slight  resistance.  One  Mexican 
soldier  was  killed  and  tiiree  wounded.  The  Texans 
had  one  man  slightly  wounded.  This  was  an  impor- 
tant capture,  $10,000,  two  pieces  of  artillery,  and  300 
stands  of  arms  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.** 

Preliminary  meetings  of  some  of  the  members  of 
the  consultation  had  been  held  at  San  Felipe  and 
Washington,  and  on  October  16th  thirty-two  members 
assembled  at  the  former  place.  As  this  number  did 
not  form  a  quorum,  the  consultation  was  adjourned 
till  November  1st,  and  a  letter  having  been  received 
from  Austin,  inviting  the  members  to  assist  person- 
ally in  the  capture  of  Bdjar,  a  large  portion  of  them 
repaired  to  the  army.     It  was,  however,  necessary  to 

*^Id,,  il  112-18;  Kmntdy,  iL  117;  Toahim,  L  868-9 
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organize  a  government,  as  well  as  provide  ways  and 
means  for  carrying  on  the  war ; .  and  after  some  delib- 
eration they  returned  to  San  Felipe  to  take  their 
places  in  the  coming  consultation. 

Tliere  was  no  longer  any  want  of  unanimity  among 
the  colonists.  Even  the  jurisdiction  of  liberty,  op- 
posed though  it  was  to  a  rupture  with  Mexico,*^  and 
the  last  to  cast  peace  aside,  on  the  news  of  the  fall  of 
Goliad  joined  the  revolution  with  a  corresponding 
firmness,  and  sent  assistance  to  the  army.  Every- 
where the  committees  of  safety  were  tireless  in  their 
exertions  to  send  men  and  provisions  to  the  front,  and 
raise  subscriptions.  At  Nacogdoches  and  San  Au- 
gustine, the  committees,  aided  by  the  central  council, 
took  measures  to  conciliate  the  civilized  Indians,  who 
were  in  no  amiable  mood  on  account  of  the  neglect 
with  which  their  claims  had  been  treated.  A  depu- 
tation was  sent  to  confer  with  them,  and  arrangements 
made  that  they  should  have  a  representative  at  the 
consultation.  To  keep  the  wild  tribes  in  check, 
mounted  rangers  were  sent  to  the  confines  of  the 
districts  which  they  occupied.  Sam  Houston  was  ap- 
pointed to  command  the  eastern  volunteers.  As  re- 
ceivers of  contributions  and  public  moneys,  committees 
were  appointed  by  the  central  council;  J.  L.  Hood, 
Jacob  Garrett,  and  Peter  J.  Menard  composed  that 
for  the  jurisdictions  of  the  department  of  Nacogdo- 
ches, and  R.  R.  Royall  and  Gail  Borden  that  for  other 
jurisdictions.  Appeals,  too,  were  made  to  the  citizens 
of  the  United  'States,  and  not  in  vain.  On  October 
7th  a  public  meeting  had  already  been  held  at  Natchi- 
toches, at  which  the  warmest  sympathy  was  expressed, 
and  a  resolution  enthusiastically  carried  to  support  the 
people  of  Texas. *^     This  friendly  disposition  was  dis- 

f)layed  elsewhere  in  the  United  States.  In  New  Or- 
eans  two  companies  were  quickly  formed,  the  Grays, 

**  Soe  the  ad<lre88  of  the  committee  of  safety  of  Oct  24,  1835,  in  Trx.  Aim., 
1868,  39-40.  The  document  ia  signed  by  Edward  Tanner,  David  (i.  Burneit, 
William  Hardin,  Jesse  Devone,  B.  M.  Spinks,  and  Henry  W.  Farley. 

*•  Tex.  Col.  Doc.,  MS.,  no.  34. 
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one  of  which  left  October  17th  by  way  of  Natchito- 
ches, and  the  other  on  the  1 9th  by  the  gulf  route. 

It  was  not  until  November  3d  that  the  general 
consultation  assembled.  Hitherto  the  council,  com- 
posed of  one  member  from  each  committee,  had  acted 
and  been  recognized  as  a  temporary  kind  of  govern- 
ment. An  important  measure  taken  by  this  council 
was  one  touching  the  extension  of  land  titles.  Ugar- 
techea  had  addressed,  September  3d,  an  order  to 
the  political  chief  at  Nacogdoches  to  suspend  the 
functions  of  the  land  commissioner,  so  that  no  more 
titles  should  be  granted  till  the  receipt  of  instructions 
from  the  supreme  government.  The  committee  of 
safety,  however,  decided  that  Ugartechea  liad  no  con- 
trol over  the  civil  authorities,  and  his  order  was  disre- 
garded. Unfortunately,  this  action  afforded  opportu- 
nity for  the  perpetration  of  outrageous  land  frauds  by 
the  commissioner,  and  extensive  tracts  were  alienated 
by  titles  in  the  names  of  fictitious  persons  and  those 
who  had  left  the  country.     The   central  council,  to 

f)revent  further  robberies  of  this  nature,  ordered  all 
and-offices  to  be  closed,  and  prohibited  surveying.*^ 
The  labors  of  this  council,  during  its  brief  existence, 
were  extremely  arduous,  but  were  rendered  less  irk- 
some by  the  general  harmony  of  feeling  and  the  will- 
ing spirit  of  cooperation  everywhere  displayed.  On 
October  3d  the  central  system  of  government  was 
established  in  Mexico  by  decree.** 

When  the  consultation  met  at  San  Felipe  on  the 
day  above  mentioned,  fifty-five  members  were  present, 
whose  names  I  give  below.*®     Branch  T.  Archer  hav- 

«  Yonk'um,  i.  359,  377. 

*^ Duhlau  and  LouinOy  Leg,  Mex,^  iii.  75-8. 

*'  According  to  the  convocation,  a  meeting  had  taken  plftco  Nov.  Ist,  but 
sufficient  memuers  were  not  present  to  form  a  quorum.  The  names  of  the 
deletrates  are  the  following:  For  the  municipality  of  Austin:  Wylie  Martin, 
R.  Joues,  Jesae  Burna')i,  Williatn  Menifee.  Nacogdoches:  Sam  Houston, 
Jame8  W.  RobiuHoii,  William  Whitaker,  Daniel  Parker,  William  N.  Sigler. 
Wa.«ihingt<m:  Pliilip  Coe,  E.  CoUard,  Jesse  Grimes,  Asa  Mitchell,  Asa  Hoxev. 
Uai-ridburg:  Lorenzo  do  Zavala,  C.  C.  Dyer,  John  W.  Moore,  M.  W.  Smith, 
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ing  been  duly  elected  president,  and  P.  B.  Dexter 
secretary,  the  former  delivered  an  address,  in  which 
he  sketched  out  the  duties  to  be  performed  by  the 
consultation  and  the  measures  which  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  adopt.^  The  first  matter  attended  to  was 
the  preparation  of  a  declaration,  or  bill  of  rights,  set- 
ting forth  the  causes  which  had  driven  the  Texans  to 
take  up  arms.  John  A.  Wharton  was  commissioned 
to  draught  the  bill,  and  a  committee  of  five — Harris, 
Barret,  Martin,  Bamell,  and  Wharton — was  ap- 
pointed to  draw  up  and  submit  a  plan  of  a  provisional 
government.  On  November  7th  Wharton  laid  his 
draught  of  the  declaration  before  the  consultation. 
It  caused  a  lengthy  discussion ;  a  large  number  of  the 
delegates  were  in  favor  of  a  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence, whereas  the  one  submitted  to  them  announced 
adherence  to  the  constitution  of  1824."  Policy,  how- 
ever, overruled;  none  doubted  that  independence 
would  be  the  ultimate  outcome,  and  the  declaration 
was  adopted. 

The  ordinance  establishing  the  plan  and  powers  of 

David  B.  Macomb.  Liberty:  George  M.  Patrick,  William  P.  HarriB,  Henry 
Millard,  J.  B.  Woods,  A.  B.  Hardin.  Gonzalez:  W.  S.  Fisher,  J.  D.  Qe- 
ments,  Geo.  W.  Davis,  James  Hodges,  William  W.  Arrington,  Benjamin 
Faqua.  Tenehaw:  Martin  Parmer.  Columbia:  Henry  Smith,  John  A.  Whar- 
ton, Edwin  Waller,  John  S.  D.  Byrom.  San  Augustine:  A.  Houston,  William 
N.  Sicler,  A.  E.  C.  Johnson,  A.  Horton,  A.  G.  Rellog.  Mina:  D.  C.  Barret, 
J.  S.  Lester,  R.  M.  Williamson.  Matagorda:  R.  R.  Royall,  Chas  Wilson. 
Bevil:  S.  H.  Everitt,  John  Bevil,  Wyatt  Hanks.  Viesca:  Saml  T.  Allen,  A. 
G.  Perry,  J.  G.  W.  Pierson,  Alexander  Thompson,  Jas  W.  Parker.  Jeflfer- 
son:  Claiborne  West.  Journals  qfthe  Cansultatian,  50. 

'•Copy  of  Archer *8  speech  will  be  found  in  /rf.,  6-9,  and  FooUt  ii.  144-7. 

**  The  declaration  set  forth  that  the  federal  constitution  having  been  over- 
thrown by  Santa  Anna,  the  social  compact  which  existed  between  Texas  and 
the  other  members  of  the  Mexican  coniederacy  was  dissolved;  that  the  Texans 
had  taken  up  arms  in  defence  of  their  rights  and  liberties,  which  were  threat- 
ened; that  tney  offered  their  assistance  to  such  states  as  would  take  up  arms 
against  military  despotism;  that  they  did  not  acknowledge  the  right  of  the 
present  Mexican  authorities  to  govern  in  Texas,  and  would  not  cease  to  carry 
on  war  against  them  as  long  as  their  troops  remained  within  its  limits;  that 
during  the  disorganization  of  the  federal  system  they  withdrew  from  the 
union,  but  would  continue  faithful  to  the  Mexican  government  as  long  as  the 
nation  was  governed  by  the  constitution  of  1824;  Texas  would  be  responsible 
for  the  expenses  of  the  armies  in  the  field,  and  was  pledged  for  the  payment 
of  debts  contracted  by  her  agents;  she  would  reward  by  donations  ox  land 
volunteers  who  offered  their  services  in  the  struggle,  and  would  receive  them 
as  pitizens.  Joumala  qf  the  Consult.,  18-19,  21-2.  Copy  of  the  declaration 
also  in  Holley'a  Tex.,  235-6,  and  Kennedy,  iL  488-9. 
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the  provisional  government  waa  passed  November 
13tli.  It  comprised  twenty-one  articles,  and  pro- 
vided for  the  creation  of  a  governor,  lieutenant- 
governor,  and  general  council,  to  be  elected  from  the 
consultation — one  member  from  each  municipality. 
The  governor  and  lieutenant-governor  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  consultation.  The  former  in  con- 
junction with  the  council  was  authorized  to  contract 
loans  not  exceeding  $1,000,000,  hypothecating  the 
public  lands  if  necessary;  to  treat  with  the  Indian 
tribes  concerning  their  land  claims,  and  secure  their 
friendship ;  to  establish  a  postal  service,  and  exercise 
the  functions  of  a  high  court  of  admiralty.  They 
were  invested  with  the  power  to  create  and  fill  the 
necessary  offices  of  government,  and  oi^nize  the 
regular  forces  according  to  emergencies.  A  provis- 
ional judiciary  was  to  be  constituted  in  each  juris- 
diction; all  land  commissioners,  empresarios,  and 
surveyors  were  to  be  ordered  to  cease  their  opera- 
tions during  hostilities,  and  all  ^ants  and  sales  of 
lands  in  Texas  fraudulently  made  by  the  state  of 
Coahuila  and  Texas  were  declared  null.  All  per- 
sons, widows  and  minors  excepted,  who  should  leave 
the  country  during  the  existing  crisis  would  forfeit 
their  lands.  An  army  ordinance  was  also  passed, 
providing  for  the  creation  of  a  regular  army  ofhUO 
men,  rank  and  file,  to  be  governed  by  the  rules,  regu- 
lations, and  discipline  observed  in  the  army  of  the 
United  States  during  time  of  war,  the  commander- 
in-chief,  with  the  rank  of  major-general,  being  ap- 
pointed by  the  consultation.^* 

Henry  Smith  was  appointed  governor,  and  James 
W.  Robinson  lieutenant-governor.  Sam  Houston  was 
elected  commander-in-chief,"  a  commission  of  three 
persons,  Austin,  Branch  T.  Archer,  and  William  H. 

^  Journal f  gut  sup.,  43-9.  A  full  copj  of  these  ordinances  will  be  found  in 
Kennedy^  ii.  489-97. 

^  Austin  haci  previously  expressed  his  wish  to  resign  the  command,  as  his 
attention  had  never  been  directed  to  military  matters,  and  had  urged  Hous- 
ton to  assume  it.   Yoakum,  i.  371-2. 
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Wharton,  was  appointed  to  proceed  to  the  United 
States  and  promote  the  interests  of  Texas  in  that 
country,  and  the  general  council  elected.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  council,  whose  duties  were  to  devise  wa3's 
and  means,  and  advise  and  assist  the  governor  in  the 
discharge  of  his  functions,  were :  A.  Houston,  Daniel 
Parker,  Jesse  Grimes,  A.  G.  Perry,  Claiborne  West, 
D.  C.  Barret,  Charles  Wilson,  Henry  Millard,  Mar- 
tin Parmer,  J.  A.  Padilla,  J.  D.  Clements,  Wylie 
Martin,  W.  P.  Harris,  John  A.  Wharton,  and  W. 
Hanks.^  On  November  14th  the  consultation,  hav- 
ing completed  its  labors,  adjourned  to  meet  on  the 
1st  of  March  following.  It  never  reassembled,  how- 
ever, as  on  that  date  a  convention  was  held  of  dele- 
gates chosen  at  the  general  election  of  February  1836. 

**  Journal  qf  the  Oen.  Coundi,  3. 
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Austin  having  reached  the  Salado  creek,  some 
skirmishing  took  place,  in  which  the  Texans  were  in- 
variably victorious.  On  October  27th  he  sent  for- 
ward Colonel  James  Bowie  ^  and  Captain  James  W. 
Fannin,  with  a  detachment  of  ninety-two  rank  and 
file,  to  reconnoitre  the  old  missions  above  Espada, 
and  select  a  suitable  position  for  the  army.  Having 
reached  the  mission  of  La  Purlsima  Concepcion,  about 
one  mile  and  a  half  from  San  Antonio,  Bowie  en- 

^  James  Bowio  was  a  native  of  Creorgia.  His  brother  Rezin  was  the  inven- 
tor of  the  knife  which  bears  the  family  name.  While  Lafitte  occupied  Oal- 
veston,  the  three  brothers,  James,  Rezin  P.,  and  John,  engaged  in  buying 
African  negroea  of  Lafitte's  men,  conducting  them  through  we  swamps  m 
Louisiana  Tor  sale.  They  are  said  to  have  made  |65,(m0  by  this  tniffio. 
James  Bowie  was  connected  with  Lons's  expedition  in  1819.  In  October 
1830  he  became  a  naturalized  citizen  of  SaltiUo,  and  soon  after  married  a 
daughter  of  Vice-governor  Veramendi,  of  San  Antonio  de  B^iar.  Nov.  2d, 
1831,  he  fouffht  a  remarkable  battle  with  Indians  on  the  Sau  Sab&  Biver,  in 
which,  with  nis  brother  Rezin,  nine  other  Americans,  and  two  negroes,  he 
defeated  164  Tehuacanas  and  Caddos,  the  Indians  losing  nearly  half  their  num- 
ber, while  the  Anglo-Texans  had  only  one  man  killed  and  three  wounded. 
When  hostilities  broke  out,  he  attached  himself  to  the  Texan  cause.  TkraHf 
502-5. 

(175) 
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camped  in  a  bend  of  the  river  pointing  southward,  and 
when  morning  broke,  found  himself  almost  surrounded 
by  about  400  Mexicans.  Perceiving  that  tliere  was 
no  chance  of  escape,  he  withdrew  his  men  ini!b  the 
river  bottom,  nearly  100  yards  wide,  and  protected 
by  a  bluff  from  six  to  ten  feet  high,  affording  an  ex- 
cellent position  for  defence,  since  the  men  could  fire 
from  a  natural  covert  without  being  much  exposed. 
The  position  was  further  strengthened  by  a  skirt  of 
timber  around  the  bend  and  below  the  bluff,  to  which 
retreat  could  be  made  if  necessary.  Bowie  divided 
the  command  into  two  parties,  which  respectively  oc- 
cupied the  upper  and  lower  arms  of  the  bend,  Fannin 
being  in  charge  of  the  latter.  Before  them  stretched 
an  open  plain. 

A  heavy  fog  for  some  time  prevented  the  opponents 
from  seeing  each  other,  but  when  it  rose,  the  Mexicans 
advanced  to  within  200  yards  of  Fannin's  right,  and 
poured  in  a  heavy  fire,  every  volley  being  marked  in 
the  yet  gloomy  light  by  a  blaze  all  along  their  line. 
It  was  ineffective,  however;  while  the  rifles  of  the 
Texans,  more  deliberately  discharged,  and  with  deadly 
aim,  wrought  havoc.  In  order  to  avoid  striking  each 
other,  Bowie  now  wheeled  his  detachment  round  the 
bend  and  stationed  himself  on  Fannin's  left.  Pres- 
ently the  Mexicans  pushed  forward  a  brass  six-pounder 
to  within  about  eighty  yards,  and  opened  with  grape, 
at  the  same  time  sounding  the  charge.  The  attempt 
was  attended  with  disaster.  The  fire  of  the  Texans 
was  more  fatal  than  ever ;  each  man  after  discharging 
his  rifle  dropped  out  of  sight  to  reload  while  another 
took  his  place.  Three  times  the  piece  was  cleared  of 
the  gunners,  and  three  times  the  charge  repulsed.  On 
the  last  occasion  the  Mexicans  fled  in  disorder,  leav- 
ing the  cannon  in  the  hands  of  the  victorious  Texans. 
It  had  only  been  fired  five  times.  According  to  Colonel 
Bowie,  the  Mexicans  lost  nearly  100  men,  of  whom  67 
were  killed.     The  Texans  had  one  killed  and  no  one 
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wounded.^  About  an  hour  after  the  engagement  the 
main  body  of  the  army  came  up,  and  the  camp  was 
estabUshed  near  the  city. 

The  extraordinary  success  which  attended  this  en- 
gagement, called  the  battle  of  Conccpcion,  induced  a 
general  desire  in  the  Texan  forces  to  assault  the  town 
at  once ;  but  Austin,  anxious  to  avoid  the  loss  of  valu- 
able Hves,  deemed  the  enterprise  too  hazardous,  though 
his  army  now  numbered  over  1,000  men.  Moreover, 
he  was  entirely  without  siege  cannon,  his  artillerj'' 
consisting  of  only  five  small  field-pieces.  He  there- 
fore hekl  a  council  of  war,  at  wliich  it  was  decided 
that  in  view  of  the  fortifications  of  San  Antonio,  it 
was  too  strong  to  storm  without  battering  guns.  At 
the  same  time  Austin  was  doubtful  of  being  able  to 
keep  the  army  together  long  enough  to  await  the 
arrival  of  such  aid.^ 

Cos  meanwhile,  little  anxious  to  risk  a  general  en- 
gagement, confined  himself  to  strengthening  his  posi- 
tion, by  barricading  the  streets,  erecting  batteries,  and 
adopting  other  means  of  defence.  Ugartechea,  more- 
over, was  despatched  with  100  presidials  to  bring  up 
from  Laredo  400  or  500  convict  soldiers.* 

The  operations  of  the  besieging  army  were  now 
very  tedious  to  brave  and  eager  volunteers  ready  to 
take  desperate  hazards,  and  many  began  to  leave  for 
home.     On  November  2d  Austin   broke   camp,  and 

!)assing  by  the  garita,''  took  up  a  position  on  the  east 
)ank  of  the  river,  near  its  source,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  town,  a  constant  patrol  being  kept  up,  which  was 
very  effective  in  cutting  oft*  su])plies.  A  demand  for 
the  surrender  of  the  plac^e  was  made  a  few  days  later 
and  promptly  refused;  whereupon  the  besiegers  ad- 
vanced nearer  to  the  town  and  occupied  an  eminence 

*  Bowie's  account  in  Kennedy,  iL  121-2,  and  Foote,  ii  121-5.  Dewees,  who 
frequently  exaggerates,  says:  *  Over  104  of  the  Mexicans  lay  stretched  in  death 
on  the  bloo<ly  field.*  LHtertf,  157. 

'Austin  to  Capt.  Dimit,  Nov.  2d,  in  Foote,  ii.  125;  Id.,  to  committee  at  San 
Felipe  (orig.),  in  Tex,  Col.  Doc.,  no.  15;   Morphis,  HisL  Tex,,  108. 

*  FUisola,  ut  gup.,  ii.  18(5. 

^  See  plan  elsewhere  in  this  volume. 
Hist.  N.  Mex.  &rATEfs  Vol.  IL   12 
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immediately  above  the  old  mill,  which  was  situated 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  enemy's  pickets.  Skir- 
mishes of  slight  importance  occasionally  took  place, 
and  attempts  were  made  to  draw  the  Mexicans  from 
their  fortifications ;  but  Cos,  though  straightened  for 
provisions,  pertinaciously  declined  an  engagement, 
and  waited  for  his  reenforcements.  He  had  at  this 
time  about  800  men. 

On  November  25th  Austin,  having  been  informed 
of  his  appointment  as  commissioner  to  the  United 
States,  resigned  his  conmiand  and  returned  to  San 
Felipe,  where  he  arrived  on  the  29th.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Colonel  Edward  Burleson,  who  was  elected 
without  opposition  to  fill  his  place  on  the  field. 

On  the  following  day  a  severe  skirmish  took  place. 
It  has  been  called  the  *  grass  fight,'  and  again  proved 
the  superiority  of  the  Texans  in  the  field.  The 
arrival  of  Ugartechca  was  now  daily  looked  for,  and 
it  was  expected  that  he  would  bring  with  him  a  large 
sum  of  money.  Scouts  were  accordingly  sent  out  to 
watch  for  his  approach.  On  the  26th  Cos  despatched 
a  body  of  100  men  on  tlie  old  presidio  road  to  cut 
grass  for  his  famislied  horses.  On  tlieir  return  with 
their  pack-nmles  loaded  tlicy  were  discovered  by  the 
scout  Deaf  Sniitli,"  wlio,  supposing  tliem  to  be  Ugarte- 
chea  s  advance  guard  with  the  silver,  reported  them 
as  such  at  headquarters.  This  news  caused  great 
excitement  in  camp.  Bowie  with  100  mounted  men 
galloped  off  at  once,  and  the  rest  of  the  army  has- 
tened to  follow.  About  a  mile  from  the  town  Bowie 
intercepted  the  foragers,  who  took  up  a  position  in  a 
ravine.     Bowie   prepared    to   attack   them,  but   his 

•  Erasmus  Smith,  knowii  as  Deaf  Smith  on  account  of  his  defective  hear- 
ing, was  a  celebrated  guide  and  scout.  He  was  born  in  New  York  April  19, 
1787,  visited  Texas  in  1817,  and  became  a  permanent  citizen  in  1821.  A  few 
years  later  he  married  a  Mexican  woman  of  San  Antonio,  by  whom  he  ha<l 
several  chiltb^n.  His  coolness  in  danger  was  unsurpassed,  and  during  the 
war  he  «iid  eminent  service  on  the  Texan  side.  Smith  was  much  given  to 
solitude,  was  remarkable  for  his  gravity,  and  seldom  spoke  except  ni  mono- 
syllabic answers  to  questions.  Ho  was  severely  wouncfed  in  the  shoulder  at 
the  storming  of  San  Antonio,  presently  to  be  narrated.  He  died  at  Richmond, 
Fort  Bend,  Nov.  30,  1837.  Thrall,  C20-1;  Yoakum,  I  251-2, 
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movements  having  been  observed  from  San  Antonio, 
a  strong  force  was  sent  out  in  aid  of  the  grass-cutters, 
which  compelled  him  to  change  his  front.  Almost 
simultaneously  the  main  body  of  the  Texans  came  up, 
and  a  running  fight  was  maintained  till  the  Mexicans 
reached  the  town.  Their  loss  was  about  fifty  killed 
and  some  wounded,  while  the  Texans  had  only  one 
wounded  and  one  missing.  The  mule-packs  which 
the  enemy  left  behind,  on  examination,  were  found 
to  be  filled,  not  with  silver  as  was  hoped,  but  grass, 
whence  the  name  given  to  the  engagement.^ 

But  these  occasional  conflicts  were  not  sufficient  to 
avert  the  impatience  which  the  general  inactivity  pro- 
voked, and  the  dissatisfied  volunteers  kept  returning 
to  their  homes.  For  more  than  a  month  they  had 
been  hanging  around  San  Antonio,  and  its  capture 
seemed  no  nearer  accomplishment  than  at  first.  By 
the  middle  of  November  the  besieging  force  was  re- 
duced to  less  than  GOO  men.  Fortunate]  v  about  this 
time  the  two  companies  of  New  Orleans  Grays  ar- 
rived, under  the  coumiand  respectively  of  Captain 
Robert  C'.  Morris  and  Captain  Breece ;  also  a  company 
from  Mississippi,  Captain  Peacock,  and  one  from  east- 
em  Texas,  Captain  English.  Yet  the  army  dwindled 
dav  bv  dav,  so  that  even  with  these  reiinforcements  it 
barelv  numbered  800  men  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  the  United  States  vol- 
unteers became  disgusted,  and  aftairs  looked  serious 
when  200  of  them  declared  their  determination  to 
leave  Bdjar  on  the  last  day  of  November  and  march 
against  Matamoros,  where  they  expected  to  be  joined 
by  from  5,000  to  8,000  men  from  the  United  States. 
Their  ultimate  intention,  they  said,  was  to  proceed 
into  the  interior  of  Mexico.     A  rumor  that  an  attack 

'  Id.,  ii.  17-18;  Tej-.  Aim.,  18G0,  .37;  Taylor's  account,  in  Baker's  Tex.,  92; 
Thrail,  216;  Swuther»  Am.  Sketch  Book,  vi.,  no.  v.  378.  Mrs  Holley,  pp. 
340-1,  followed  by  Kennedy,  ii.  133,  cives  a  different  account  of  this  fignt, 
confusing  it  with  an  affair  which  took  place  on  the  8th,  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  one  House,  who  broke  his  neck  by  a  fall  from  his  horse.  A  party 
went  out  to  bring  in  the  lK)dy,  and  was  attacked  by  a  superior  body  of  Mezi> 
can  cavedry,  which  was  driven  off  with  some  small  loss. 
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was  being  planned  prevented  them,  however,  firom 
carrying  out  their  purpose. 

On  December  3d  three  Texans,  Holmes,  Smith, 
and  Maverick,  appeared  in  camp.  They  had  been 
detained  by  Cos  in  San  Antonio  as  suspected  persons 
after  the  afFair  at  Gonzalez,  and  having  escaped, 
brought  encouraging  information  relative  to  the  gar- 
rison and  defences  of  the  town.  It  was  decided  to 
assault  it  just  before  daybreak  on  the  following  morn- 
ing. All  was  now  bustle  and  preparation ;  but  dur- 
ing the  night  one  of  the  scouts,  Arnold  by  name,  was 
missed,  and  it  was  supposed  tliat  he  had  gone  over  to 
the  enemy  and  informed  him  of  the  meditated  attack. 
After  a  serious  deliberation  in  Burleson's  headquar- 
ters he  countermanded  the  order  for  assault.  The 
volunteers  were  now  furious  and  insubordinate ;  many 
companies  refused  to  turn  out  at  the  morning  parade ; 
and  when  Burleson,  later  in  the  day,  issued  orders  to 
raise  the  siege,  it  was  feared  by  some  that  blood  would 
be  shed.  At  this  juncture  Arnold  returned,  and  bet- 
ter still,  a  deserter,  a  lieutenant  in  the  Mexican  army, 
arriving  in  camp,  stated  that  the  garrison  was  in  con- 
fusion, that  the  enemy  had  no  knowledge  of  the  in- 
tended attack,  and  that  the  strength  of  the  place  was 
OTeatlv  exaorcrerated.  Enthusiasm  was  a^ain  aroused, 
and  Colonel  Milam,  who  after  the  capture  of  Goliad 
had  frllowed  the  fortunes  of  the  Texan  army,  enlisting 
in  th  ?  ranks,  urged  Burleson  to  seize  the  opportunity 
and  ^torm  the  place.  Burleson  assented,  and  author- 
ized Milam  to  proceed  with  the  enterprise.  Stepping 
in  front  of  the  commander's  tent,  the  intrepid  old  sol- 
dier, waving  his  hat,  cried  out,  "Who  will  go  \\dth  me 
into  San  Antonio  ?"^  A  ringing  shout  was  the  reply ; 
volunteers  for  the  assault  fell  promptly  into  line,  and 
Milam  was  elected  their  leader  on  the  spot.  The  men 
were  ordered  to  rendez\^ous  that  night  soon  after  dark 
at  the  old  mill. 

•The  words  as  reported  by  Foote,  iL  165,  were:  'WTio  will  join  old  Ben 
Milam  in  storming  the  iilamo  ? '    According  to  Yoakum,  iL  25,  who  doubtless 
'•=ed  from  the  SkUe  GazeUe,  1849,  Septl,  8  15,  they  were:  *  AVho  will  go 
old  Ben  Milam  into  San  Antonio  ? 


THE  BATILE-FIELD. 


San  Antonio  de  Bdjar — called  indiscriminately  San 
Antonio  and  B^jar — is  situated  on  the  San  Antonio 
River,  the  San  Pedro  Creek  lying  on  its  southern 
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side.  To  tlic  north-east,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  was  the  fortified  mission  of  the  Alamo.  The 
ground  is  generally  level  in  the  neighborhood,  some- 
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what  more  undulating  on  the  west,  and  a  number  of 
irrigating  ditches  afforded  some  defence  to  the  town, 
the  principal  buildings  of  which  were  of  thick  stone 
walls,  and  strong,  The  town  proper  is  of  oblong  form, 
but  on  its  eastern  side  it  extends  into  a  curious  bend 
of  the  river.  It  contains  two  sauares,  one  the  old 
military  plaza,  and  the  other  the  plaza  de  la  Constitu- 
cion,  laid  off  in  1731.  These  are  separated  by  the 
church  and  other  buildings.  On  the  north  side  of 
these  squares  runs  the  mam  street.  The  accompany- 
ing plan  will  enable  the  reader  to  understand  the  rela- 
tive positions  and  operations  of  the  combatants. 

At  the  appointed  time  and  place  300  volunteers 
appeared  with  two  field-pieces,  a  twelve-pounder  and 
a  six-pounder,  and  provided  with  crow-bars  to  break 
through  the  walls  of  the  houses.  Burleson  retained  the 
remainder  of  the  forces  as  a  reserve,  a  portion  of  them 
under  Colonel  Neill  being  despatched  at  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning  across  the  river,  with  a  piece  of  artillery, 
to  create  a  diversion  by  a  feigned  attack  on  the  Alamo. 
The  plan  of  operations  meantime  was  arranged  by  the 
storming  party.  Two  divisions  were  formed,  one  un- 
der Milam,  assisted  by  Colonel  Nidland  Franks  of  the 
artillery,  and  Major  Morris  ®  of  the  Grays,  Maverick, 
Cook,  and  Arnold  serving  as  guides.  The  second 
command  was  led  by  Colonel  Frank  W.  Johnson,  as- 
sisted by  colonels  James  Grant  and  William  J.  Aus- 
tin, and  Adjutant  Bristow.  Deaf  Smith  and  John 
W.  Smith  acted  as  guides. ^^ 

A  little  before  dawn,  on  the  morning  of  December 
5th,  tl\e  storming  colunms  moved  rapidly  but  silently 
forward,  Milam  directing  his  course  to  Acequia  street, 
and  Johnson  to  that  of  Soledad,  both  of  which  led 
directly  to  the  main  plaza,  where,  at  the  entrance  of 

*  Morris  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  major  on  his  arrival  on  the  field. 

^*The  Ist  division  consisteil  of  portions  of  tlie  companies  of  captains  York, 
Patton,  Llewellyn,  Crane,  Encliah,  and  Landram,  with  the  two  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery and  15  artillerymen.  The  2d  division  M'as  drawn  from  the  companies 
of  Cook,  Swisher,  Edwards,  Alley,  Duncan,  Peacock,  Breece,  and  Placido 
Venavides.  Johnson's  report,  in  Ttx,  Aim.,  1801,  52, 
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these  streets  into  it,  breastworks  had  been  erected  and 
batteries  planted.  As  they  advance,  Neill  is  heard 
battering  at  the  Alamo.  The  Mexicans  are  taken  by 
surprise,  and  without  trouble  Milam  gains  possession 
of  Garza's  house,  and  Johnson  that  of  Veramendi, 
each  about  100  yards  from  the  square.  A  sentinel 
having  fired  his  piece,  the  alarm  is  given,  and  a  tre- 
mendous cannonade  opened.  But  the  assailants  are 
already  under  cover,  and  it  produces  no  eflfect  more 
serious  than  preventing  a  communication  between  the 
two  divisions.  The  twelve-pounder  was,  however, 
dismounted,  and  the  smaller  piece  was  of  little  or  no 
service  for  want  of  a  cover.  But  when  the  light  came, 
the  ritie  did  its  usual  deadly  work,  and  during  the  day 
the  enemy's  guns  within  range  were  several  times 
abandoned.  On  this  day  the  Texans  had  one  killed, 
and  two  colonels,  one  first  lieutenant,  and  twelve 
privates  wounded. 

All  through  the  night  the  volunteers,  though  a 
ceaseless  fire  was  kept  up  against  them,  labored  at 
strengtlicning  their  |X)sitioii,  by  opening  trenches  to 
secure  a  safe  connnunication.  Nor  had  the  besieged 
been  idle.  At  dawn  the  assailants  discovered  that 
the  roofs  of  tlie  houses  in  their  front  were  occupied 
by  sharjj-shooters,  who  during  the  day  kept  up  a 
brisk  fire  of  small-arms.  The  6th  passed,  however, 
with  few  casualties,  only  five  men  being  wounded, 
while  a  detachment  of  Captain  Crane's  company, 
under  Lieutenant  William  McDonald,  gallantly  took 
possession  of  a  liouse  in  front  and  to  the  right  of 
Garza's  dwelling,  thus  extending  the  line  toward  the 
militarj'^  plaza. 

At  dayliglit  on  the  7th  the  Mexicans  opened  a 
brisk  fire  of  small-arms  from  a  trench  which  they  had 
made  during  the  night  on  the  east  side  of  the  river, 
and  a  heavy  cannonade  from  a  battery  planted  on  the 
cross-street  leading  to  tlie  Alamo.  But  these  new 
positions  were  of*  no  avail ;  by  eleven  o'clock  the  fire 
from  them   was   silenced.     About   mid-day   anoth' 
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building,  situated  directly  in  front  of  the  first  division, 
was  captured  by  the  Texans.  This  feat  was  accom- 
plished by  Henry  Cams,  of  York's  company,  who 
eflfected  an  entrance  with  a  crow-bar,  under  a  heavy 
fire.  The  company  followed  and  held  the  position. 
Keeping  well  under  cover,  the  casualties  of  the 
Texans  were  extremely  few ;  but  this  day  was  marked 
by  the  fall  of  one  whose  memory  will  ever  be  grate- 
fully cherished.  Milam,  while  crossing  from  his  own 
position  to  the  Veramendi  house,  was  struck  by  a 
rifle-ball  in  the  head  and  instantly  killed-  He  fell  in 
the  gateway  of  the  building,  and  was  buried  by  his 
comrades  in  arms  within  a  few  feet  of  the  spot.  His 
remains  were  subsequently  removed  to  the  protestant 
burial  ground  at  San  Antonio,  where  they  still  rest. 
His  loss  was  deeply  deplored." 

On  the  death  of  Milam  a  meeting  of  the  officers 
was  held,  and  the  chief  command  conferred  upon 
Johnson.  At  ten  o'clock  that  night  captains  Llewel- 
lyn, English,  Crane,  and  Landram,  with  their  com- 
panies, gained  possession  of  the  house  of  Antonio 
Navarro,  situated  close  to  the  square.  Connected 
with  it  was  a  row  of  buildings  known  as  the  Zambrano 
Row.     The  Mexicans  endeavored  to  expel  the  volun- 

**  Kennedy ^  ii.  149;  Thrall^  592.  Benjamin  R.  Milam  was  a  native  of  Ken- 
tucky, boni  of  humble  parents,  and  having  little  education.  He  distinguished 
himself  in  the  war  between  the  U.  S.  and  England  in  1812-15,  and  afterwarcl 
engaged  in  trading  with  the  Indians  at  the  hea<l  waters  of  the  Texan  rivers. 
Later  he  joined  Mina  in  his  disastrous  expedition  in  aid  of  the  revolutionary 
cause  in  Mexico,  and  being  one  of  those  who  escaped  death,  rendered  valuable 
services.  When  Iturbide  proclaimed  himself  emperor,  !Milam  was  amouff  the 
first  to  join  the  party  that  opposed  him.  For  this  he  was  cast  into  prison, 
where  he  languished  till  Iturbide 's  dethronement,  when  he  was  released. 
For  his  services  in  the  republican  cause  he  received  in  1828  a  grant  of  eleven 
square  leagues  of  land  in  Texas.  It  seems,  however,  that  he  located  it  by 
mistake  in  Arkansas,  and  applied  to  the  government  of  the  state  of  Coahuila 
and  Texas  for  and  obtained  an  cmpresario  ^rant.  He  was  in  Monclova  at  the 
time  of  Viesca's  deposal,  and  his  capture  m  company  with  liim  has  alrea<ly 
been  narrate«l  in  the  text.  Milam  escaped  from  his  prison  at  Monterey  by 
winning  the  confidence  of  his  jailer;  and  being  supplied  with  a  fleet  horse  and 
a  little  food  by  a  friend,  he  travelled  alone  600  mues,  journeying  l)y  night  and 
and  concealing  himself  hy  day,  till  he  reached  the  vicinity  of  GoUad  almost 
exhausted.  After  the  capture  of  that  place  he  enlisted  in  the  ranks.  Milam 
was  about  45  years  of  age  when  he  fell.  Holley*8  Tex.,  244-8;  Tex,  Aim,,  1861, 
84-5;  Thrall,  590-2;  Nilea'  S.  Am.  ds  Jto.,  283-4;  Cordova's  Tex,,  144-6; 
Ward's  Mex,,  i.  556. 
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teers  from  Navarro's  house  by  firing  through  loop- 
holes made  in  the  roof,  but  they  were  soon  dislodged ; 
the  Texan  rifles  were  pointed  at  the  same  loop-holes 
by  quicker  hands  than  theirs,  and  with  more  certain 
aim. 

The  morning  of  the  8th  was  cold  and  wet,  and  op- 
erations on  both  sides  flagged ;  but  at  9  o'clock,  the 
partition  wall  being  pierced,  an  attack  was  made  on 
the  Zambrano  Row.  As  wall  after  wall  was  broken 
through,  the  Mexicans  were  successively  driven  out 
of  their  several  rooms,  till  the  Texans  held  possession 
of  the  entire  row.  That  evening  certain  information 
was  received  that  Ugartechea  during  the  attack  had 
succeeded  in  entering  the  town  with  a  strong  reen- 
forcement,^"  but  the  news  did  not  daunt  the  stormers. 
The  companies  of  Swisher,  Alley,  Edwards,  and  Dun- 
can were  sent  to  reen  force  the  holders  of  Zambrano 
Row,  and  shortly  after  ten  o'clock,  under  cover  of  the 
darkness.  Cook  and  Patton,  with  a  company  of  the 
Grays  and  one  of  the  Brazoria  eomi)anies,  by  a  quick 
rush  made  their  way  up  to  the  priest's  house.  Break- 
ing through  the  surrounding  wall  of  the  yard,  they 
soon  dislodged  the  Mexicans,  gained  possession  of  the 
house,  and  barricaded  and  loop-holed  it,  ready  for 
rifle  practice  in  the  nionung.  But  the  capture  of  this 
strong  building,  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the 
main  square,  and  commanding  everj^  part  of  it,  was 
the  crowning  work. 

For  some  hours  after,  on  every  house  held  by  the 
Texans  and  all  along  the  line  of  their  intrenchments, 
a  furious  cannonade  was  kept  up,  while  the  fire-flashes 
from  volley  after  volley  of  small-arms  illumined  the 
darkness  and  the  smoke.  But  this  display  of  gunnery 
was  only  a  ruse.     Cos,  during  the  night,  retired  to 

**  This  force  consisted  of  500  convicts,  guarded  by  100  regulars.  Ywxhim, 
ii.  31.  Filisola,  ii.  199,  particularizes  it  thus:  47  Morelos  infantry,  14  artil- 
lerymen, 150  presidial  cavalry,  and  400  substitutes,  that  is,  convicts.  Ho 
states  that  a  large  convoy  of  provisions  was  expected  witli  these  troops,  and 
that  when  they  arrived  without  any,  the  discontent  was  general.  They  had 
better  have  not  come  at  all  than  by  their  arrival  haatcn  the  conaumption  of 
the  little  food  that  was  left. 
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the  Alamo  with  the  intention  of  making  a  general 
assault  upon  Burleson's  camp,  and  the  garrison  and 
guns  were  gradually  withdrawn  from  the  plaza,  with 
the  exception  of  one  piece  and  a  company  of  the 
Morelos  battalion.  But  desertion  began  to  manifest 
itself/'  and  insubordination  was  abroad.  Cries  of 
*'  Treachery  1  treachery ! "  were  raised,  the  impression 
being  that  the  deserters  had  gone  over  to  the  enemy. 
The  scene  of  confusion  at  the  Alamo,  whither  half- 
starved  women  and  children  had  flocked  by  hundreds, 
is  indescribable.  There  was  a  perfect  panic ;  it  was 
believed  that  the  soldiers  withdrawn  from  San  An- 
tonio had  been  utterly  routed.  Soldiers  and  citizens 
hustled  each  other  in  one  common  crowd,  wliile  many 
of  the  former  were  seen  making  hurried  preparations 
for  a  speedy  flight.  Cos  in  vain  attempted  to  allay 
the  commotion ;  his  voice  was  miheard  in  the  din,  and 
his  person  maltreated  in  the  darkness.^*  Nothing 
was  left  for  him  to  do  but  surrender.  Accordingly, 
Adjutant-inspector  Jos^  Juan  Sanchez  was  sent  at 
dawn  with  a  flag  of  truce. 

During  the  period  of  the  attack  on  San  Antonio, 
Burleson  had  kept  vigilant  watch  over  the  operations, 
ready  to  aid  with  reenforcements,  or  frustrate  any 
strategical  movement  of  the  enemy.  On  the  8tli, 
about  fifty  men  from  the  Alamo  attempted  to  create 
a  diversion  by  approaching  the  camp  and  opening  fire 
upon  it ;  but  a  six-pounder  being  brought  to  bear  u[>ou 
them,  they  were  soon  made  to  retire.  The  same  day 
captains  Cheshire,  Lewes,  and  Sutherland,  with  their 
companies,  were  sent  as  reiinforcements  to  the  assail- 
ants.    When  advice  was  received  froiu  Johnson  that 

^  Captains  Juan  Galan  and  Manuel  Barragau  marched  ofif  with  their  com- 
panies to  the  Rio  Orande,  taking  with  them  18  of  the  company  of  La  Balifa; 
and  Juan  Jos^  Elguezabal,  inspector  of  Coahuila,  left  with  23  soldiers  of  the 
Ist  company  of  lamaulipas;  in  all  175  mounted  men,  six  being  officers.  Id,^ 
ii.  201;  Tex,  Aim.,  1860,  41. 

^^  *  Los  intempestivos  gritos  de  traicion ...  no  solo  apagaran  la  voz  del 
aflijido  general,  sino  quo  confundido  entre  la  multitud  por  la  oscuridad  de  la 
noche. .  A\x&  atroj>eIIado  y  maltratado  de  una  mauera  bzxital.*  FiUaola,  IL  203. 
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a  flag  of  truce  had  been  sent  in,  Burleson  proceeded 
to  the  town. 

After  a  long  discussion  regarding  the  terms  of  sur- 
render, the  commissioners  that  had  been  appointed  *'' 
on  each  side  agreed  upon  a  treaty,  wliich  was  signed 
on  the  11th.  The  conditions  were  as  favorable  as  Cos 
could  possibly  have  expected.  He  and  his  officers 
were  allowed  to  retire  with  their  arms  and  personal 
effects,  under  parole  of  honor  not  to  oppose  the  rees- 
tablishment  of  the  constitution  of  1824;  the  convict 
soldiers  were  to  be  conveyed  by  Greneral  Cos  with  100 
regular  infantry,  and  tlie  cavalry  beyond  the  Rio 
Grande;  the  troops  might  follow  their  general,  remain 
in  Texas,  or  go  elsewhere  as  they  might  deem  proper, 
in  any  case,  however,  retaining  their  arms  and  effects; 
public  property  and  war  material  were  to  be  delivered 
to  General  Burleson;  General  Cos  wa.s  to  depart 
within  six  days  after  the  signing  of  the  capitulation, 
and  was  to  be  provided  with  provisions  sufficient  for 
his  journey  as  far  as  the  Kio  Grande,  at  the  ordinary 

price.     The  sick  and  wounded  were  permitted  to  re- 

ifl 
mam. " 

On  December  14th  Cos,  with  1,105  men  and  a  four- 
pounder,  according  to  stipulation,  moved  from  the 
Alamo  to  the  mission  of  San  Josd,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowin<x  dav  eontiimed  his  nmrcli  to  tlie  Rio  Grande. 
What  his  losses  were  has  never  been  ascertained;^^ 
those  of  the  Texans,  according  to  Johnson's  report, 

^••Tliose  appointed  by  (leu.  Cos  were  Jos6  Juau  Sanchez,  Ramou  Mdsquiz, 
antl  Lieut  Francisco  Ka<la.  Oeu.  Burleson  nominated  Col  Johnson,  Major 
Morris,  and  Capt.  Swisher.   7W.  Alvi.,  1861,  54-5. 

'•Copy  of  capitulation  in  Tex.  Aim.,  1861,  54-5. 

"Thompson,  ii.  151,  considers  the  estimate  200  killed  and  390  woundc4l 
as  an  exaggeration.  Yoakum,  ii.  31,  thinks  that  the  numl>er  of  killed  did 
not  exceea  150.  Filisohi  stati's  that  ho  does  not  know  the  number,  but  gives 
that  of  the  men  who  left  with  Cos  as  more  than  800,  including  the  convicts, 
ii.  208.  Burleson  estimated  the  numl)er  of  effective  men  at  the  time  of  the 
surrender  at  not  less  than  1,300,  1,105  of  whom  left  with  Cos.  If  these  num- 
bers are  correct,  it  would  only  leave  100  as  the  total  of  killed  and  wounde<l, 
for  Cos  had  only  about  800  men  before  the  arrival  of  Ugartechca  with  600  from 
Laredo.  If  Filisola's  figures  are  correct,  and  Cos  left  with  no  more  than  be- 
tween 800  and  900  men,  the  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  would  be  between  900 
and  400. 
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were  two  killed  and  twenty-six  wounded,  one  half  of 
them  severely.  Twenty-one  pieces  of  artillery,  500 
muskets,  with  ammunition  and  other  appurtenances, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.^  On  the  15th  Bur- 
leson returned  to  his  home,  leaving  Johnson  with  a 
sufficient  force  stationed  at  the  Alamo,  destined  ere- 
long to  become  the  scene  of  tragical  eventa  The 
citizen  volunteers  of  the  army  dispersed. 

With  the  departure  of  Cos  no  Mexican  soldier 
remained  in  Texas.  What  troops  were  stationed 
elsewhere  had  been  compelled  to  retire  during  the 
siege.  After  the  capture  of  Groliad,  Captain  Philip 
Dimit  was  placed  in  command  there,  and  reenforce- 
ments  having  been  sent  from  Bay  Prairie  and  the 
Nueces,  his  force  was  presently  raised  to  nearly  100 
men.  Dimit  thereupon  detailed,  November  4th  or 
5th,  about  forty  of  them,  under  Captain  Westover,  on 
an  expedition  against  the  town  of  Lipantitlan  on  the 
Nueces  River.  ^^  Lieutenant  Nicolas  Rodriguez  was 
in  command  of  the  place,  and  was  causing  much  an- 
noyance by  detaining  traders  and  travellers  on  their 
way  eastward.  Whue  Westover's  force  was  on  the 
march,  Rodriguez,  leaving  a  few  soldiers  at  Lipanti- 
tlan, proceeded,  according  to  orders  from  Cos,  against 
Groliad.  The  Tcxans,  avoiding  him,  crossed  the  river 
a  few  miles  below  San  Patricio,  and  advanced  to 
Lipantitlan,  which  surrendered  at  the  first  sum- 
mons.^    Rodriguez,  meantime,  aware  of  the   situa- 

^  The  above  account  of  the  capture  of  San  Antonio  ia  mainly  derived  from 
the  rei)ort8  of  Gen.  Burleson  and  Col  Johnson,  in  l^ex.  Aim.,  1861,  50-4,  and 
Footity  ii.  165-73,  and  the  autliors  quoted.  Other  authorities  that  liave  been 
oonaulted  are:  NewtlVa  Rev.  in  Tex.,  67-71;  Thom'pson'H  Mex.,  176-7;  Dome- 
fudCa  MisH.  Advent.,  21;  McullartTs  Ilutt.  Tex.,  9^-5;  Young's  hist,  Mex., 
250;  Qreyon/a  Hist.  Jtfex.,5a-4;  Hollei/'sTex.,3'Sl^iA;  Detcees'  Letters,  151 S; 
CrockeU,  Life,  369-70;  NUes* Htg.,  xlix.  313,  365,  396;  Id.,  8.  Anu  <t-  Mex.,  i. 
287-96;  Tex,  Aim.,  1860,  38-41;  Sityis/ter,  Am.  Sketch  Book,  vi.,  no.  v.,  379-«3; 
Bustamante^  Vol  de  la  Pat.,  MS.,  x.  136  et  seq.;  Tarnel,  Tej.  y  Estad,  Unid., 

es. 

^  Linn  was  one  of  the  party,  and  due  weight  has  l>een  eiven  to  his  account 
on  pp.  119-23  of  his  Benuniscences,  as  also  to  those  of  Filisola,  ii.  187-8; 
Toahumf  iL  19-20;  Kennedy,  ii.  132-3,  and  other  authorities. 

**  Two  four-pounder  cannon,  eight  old  Spanish  muskets,  and  a  few  pounds 
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tion  of  affairs,  retraced  his  steps  and  took  up  a  posi- 
tion a  few  miles  to  the  north  of  the  Texans,  who 
having  remained  a  day  at  Lipantitlan  were  on  their 
return  to  Goliad.  While  Westover  was  crossing  the 
Nueces  in  the  afternoon,  Rodriguez  advanced  against 
him.  Throwing  the  captured  cannon  into  the  river, 
the  Texans  prepared  for  action,  and  a  sharp  engage- 
ment of  half  an  hour  ensued,  from  which  the  Mexi- 
cans retired  witli  a  loss  of  about  twenty  men  in  killed 
and  wounded.  The  Texans  had  only  one  man 
wounded.  The  captives  taken  at  Lipantitlan  had 
been  released  under  the  condition  that  they  would 
not  bear  arms  against  Texas.  Rodriguez  retired  to 
Matamoros. 

On  the  day  that  Cos  moved  his  troops  from  the 
Alamo,  a  terrible  tragedy  was  behig  enacted  at  Tam- 
pico.  On  November  6th  a  schooner  named  the  Mary 
Jane  cleared  the  custom-house  at  New  Orleans  for 
Matagorda.  There  were  about  130  emigrants  on 
lx)ard,  most  of  whom,  confidently  believing  in  the  as- 
surances that  had  been  made  them,  expected  that  they 
were  bound  for  Texas.  They  were  deceived,  however, 
and  entrapped.  A  vile  scheme  liad  been  got  up  by 
General  Mejia  to  make  a  descent  upon  Tampico,  and 
induce  the  passengers,  inveigled  on  board  by  fair 
prc^mises,  either  by  persuasion  or  compulsion  to  take 
part  in  the  enterprise.  He  sailed  in  the  same  vessel 
with  tliem,  but  it  was  not  imtil  the  sixth  day  out  that 
the  majority  of  tlicm  was  aware  that  a  Mexican  gen- 
eral was  on  board,  and  that  Tampico  was  their  desti- 
nation. When  the  Mary  Jaiie  arrived  off  the  bar  of 
that  port,  the  whole  matter  was  explained,  and  about 
fifty  of  tlie  emigrants,  supposed  to  have  had  a  previous 
understanding  about  the  expedition,  joined  Mejia's 
standard.  The  rest  were  driven  below,  and  the  ves- 
sel presently  struck  on  the  bar  and  was  wrecked.     A 

of  Kunx)ow(lcr  composed  the  spoil.     The  fort  was  a  simple  embankment  mis- 
erably constructed. 
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landing  having  been  effected  at  great  risk,  the  fort  at 
the  north  of  the  harbor  surrendered  through  the 
treachery  of  the  oflficer  in  command.  On  Sunday 
the  1 5th  arms  were  put  in  the  hands  of  those  who  had 
previously  refused  to  serve,  and  an  attack  directed 
against  the  town.  Mejla  had  expected  that  the  Mex- 
icans would  rally  to  his  standard;  but  he  was  soon 
undeceived  by  the  unanimous  cries  of  "Viva  Santa 
Anna !  Death  to  foreigners ! "  which  greeted  him  in 
the  streets.  The  attack  on  the  plaza  was  a  wretched 
failure ;  but  Mejia  and  most  of  his  force  escaped  in 
a  small  merchant  vessel  to  the  Brazos.  Thirty-one 
unfortunate  victims,  however,  were  captured,  of  whom 
three  died  of  their  wounds  in  the  hospital;  the  re- 
maining twenty-eight  were  shot  December  14th.^ 

While  the  events  above  narrated  were  taking  place, 
the  provisional  government  was  far  from  adequately 
active.  The  position  was  a  difficult  one,  but  alas! 
dissension  between  the  governor  and  the  council  pro- 
duced embarrassments  which  imperilled  the  probabili- 
ties of  success  for  the  Texan  cause.  Money  w^as  badly 
wanted.  Little  coin  had  the  colonists  at  this  period ; 
their  wealth  consisted  in  their  lands,  their  cattle,  and 
the  produce  of  their  toil — property  not  readily  convert- 
ible into  specie,  and  in  most  instances  only  sufficient 
to  supply  their  wants.  The  richer  settlers,  it  is  true, 
contributed  freely,  but  they  were  few  in  comparison 

^  Fisher's  MemorUilSf -paMim.  Edtoards'  Hist.  Tex.,  260-9.  Among  the 
(locunienta  supplied  b"  the  writer  is  the  last  petition  of  the  victims,  with 
a  list  of  their  names,  uarge  sums  of  money  were  offered  for  the  lives  of  the 
sufferers  by  sympathizers;  even  ^,000  for  any  individual,  and  $100,000  as  a 
ransom  for  all.  These  offers  were  sternly  refused.  Consult  Filisola,  iL  1S8- 
92.  Mejia  on  his  return  to  Texas  endeavored  to  interest  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment in  an  expedition  which  he  meditated  into  the  interior  of  Mexico. 
The  council,  contrary  to  Gov.  Smith's  atiWce,  were  disposed  to  help  him,  but 
requested  him  to  operate  with  the  forces  besieging  B^jar.  Mejla  declined 
and  the  council  withdrew  its  aid,  whereupon  he  took  his  departure.  Mejia  s 
account  of  the  expedition  against  Tampico  will  be  found  in  Fisher  a  Memorials, 
praying  the  Texan  congress  for  relief  in  favor  of  those  who  took  part  in  the 
expedition.  These  memorials,  which  furnish  a  large  number  of  documents  on 
the  subject,  were  printed  in  pamphlet  form  at  Houston  in  1840.  Fisher  was 
secretary  to  the  expedition. 
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with  those  who  had  nothing  to  offer  but  their  services 
in  the  field.  These  latter  enthusiastically  responded 
to  the  call  for  volunteers,  but  a  long  campaign  would 
necessarily  disperse  them.  During  their  absence  their 
fields  and  workshops  were  abandoned,  and  their  fami- 
lies in  many  cases  reduced  to  distress.  Such  troops, 
however  brave  and  patriotic  they  might  be,  could  not 
be  depended  on  as  a  standing  army  in  a  protracted 
war.  Moreover,  they  had  to  be  provided  with  food 
and  clothing,  arms  and  munitions  of  war.  The  first 
necessity,  therefore,  was  money,  and  only  in  the 
United  States  could  the  government  hope  to  raise 
funds. 

Immediately  after  its  inauguration  the  council'^' 
proceeded  to  appoint  special  committees  to  attend  to 
the  immediate  work  required  to  be  done  in  connection 
with  the  different  branches  of  government.  Accord- 
mgly,  the  army  and  navy,  financial,  Indian,  and  state 
aftairs,  were  assigned  to  respective  conimittees  for 
their  reports  thereon. ^^  The  first  symptoms  of  <lis- 
aOTeement  l)etween  Governor  Smitli  and  the  council 
occurred  November  24tli,  occasioned  bv  the  latter  liav- 
ing  appointed  Thomas  F.  McKinney  special  agent  to 
negotiate  a  loan  of  $100,000.  The  governor  con- 
sidered that  this  appointment  was  an  interference 
with  the  duties  assigned  to  tlie  commissioners  already 
appointed,  and  who  were  about  to  proceed  to  the 
United  States.  He  tlierefore  vetoed  the  bill ;  but 
it  was  passed  nevertheless  by  a  constitutional  majority 
in  the  council. 

On  November  27tli  the  financial  committee  pre- 
sented its  report.  The  domains  of  Texas  were  esti- 
mated at  250,000  square  miles,  10,000,000  acres  only 
of  which,  or  15,625  square  miles,  were  considered  as 
appropriated,  and  on  these  it  was  suggested  that  a 
tax  of  one  cent  per  acre  be  levied.     The  population 

'^'^  The  members  of  the  council  were  being  continually  chanced,  and  some 
men  of  doubtful  capacity  and  integrity  were  installed  during  wese  changes. 
Tex.  Aim.,  1860,  43. 

^  Journal  q/  Oen.  Council,  17-18. 
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was  calculated  at  50,000.  A  tax  of  one  dollar  per 
caput  on  slaves  was  also  recommended,  as  well  as  a 
duty  on  foreign  tonnage,  one  of  one  quarter  of  a  cent 
per  pound  on  the  exportation  of  cotton,  and  another 
of  from  15  to  30  per  centum  on  unports.^  But  re- 
ceipts derived  from  such  sources  would  be  slow  in 
coming  in,  and  the  negotiation  of  a  loan  was  evidently 
the  only  means  of  speedy  relief  from  the  pressing 
wants  of  the  govermnent. 

When  Austin  arrived  at  San  Felipe,  November 
29th,  he  found  that  his  instructions  had  not  even  yet 
been  prepared  by  the  council,  and  it  was  not  until 
December  6tli  that  Governor  Smith  was  authorized 
to  give  them.  Shortly  after  that  date,  the  commis- 
sioners, Austin,  Wharton,  and  Archer,  left  for  the 
United  States,  accompanied  by  A.  Huston  and  John 
A.  Wharton,  appointed  by  General  Houston,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  commissioners,  as  agents  to  procure 
arms,  ammunition,  and  provisions  at  New  Orleans, 

General  Houston,  as  commander-in-chief,  had  re- 
mained at  San  Felipe  to  aid  in  the  organization  of  the 
army.  Under  his  guidance  a  number  of  measures 
were  framed  and  passed  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  regular  army  of  1,120  men,  of  local  militia 
companies,  and  a  cor|)s  of  rangers.  On  December 
12th  he  issued  a  proclamation,^  apptialing  to  tlie 
patriotism  of  the  people,  and  setting  before  them  the 
condition  of  affairs.  Santa  Anna's  letters  had  been 
intercepted,  he  said,  and  his  plans  for  their  destruction 
were  known.  An  invading  army  of  10,000  men  had 
been  already  ordered  to  Texas  to  exterminate  the 
Anglo-Americans,  or  drive  them  from  the  land.  A 
force  of  5,000  volunteers  was  wanted  to  oppose  tlie 
invasion.  To  all  who  would  enhst  in  the  regular  army 
a  bounty  of  $24  and  800  acres  of  land  would  be  given ; 

'*  Qomjes  Ftac.  Hud.  TVa;.,  32-3;  JourntU  of  the  Council,  63  ot  sea. 
**Copy  of  which  will  be  found  in  Morphia,  Hut.  Tex.,  126-31,  ana  Yoakum, 
ii.  450-i 
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and  to  those  who  tendered  their  services  for  a  term 
of  two  years,  or  for  the  war,  as  soldiers  in  the  auxiliary 
volunteer  corps  which  it  was  the  design  of  the  govern* 
ment  to  raise,  640  acres  would  be  given.  But  Hous- 
ton's efforts  were  fettered  by  the  rupture  between  the 
governor  and  the  council,  and  the  unfriendly  spirit 
shown  by  the  latter  and  their  supporters  towaixl  him- 
self He  bitterly  complained  December  17th  that 
more  than  a  month  had  elapsed  since  the  adjournment 
of  the  consultation,  and  yet  the  army  was  not  organ- 
ized. He  even  expressed  his  belief  that  the  chairman 
of  the  corresponding  committee  was  interposing  every 
obstacle  in  his  way.  Nor  did  the  evil  rest  here ;  ite 
baneful  influence  affected  the  foreign  volunteers. 
Houston,  by  order  of  the  governor,  removed  his  head- 
quarters, December  25th,  to  Washington,  on  the 
Brazos ;  and  on  reporting  his  arrival,  mentions  that  he 
found  there  two  companies,  lately  from  Alabama  and 
Kentucky,  who  did  not  conceal  their  mortification  at 
the  dubious  position  in  which  they  found  themselves, 
and  showed  a  disposition  to  abandon  the  cause." 

The  breach  between  the  governor  and  council  wid- 
ened daily.  Incessant  changes  in  the  latter  caused 
its  members  to  be  carelessly  indifferent  as  to  their 
duties  and  responsibilities,  and  their  action  was  guided 
more  by  the  spirit  of  opposition  than  by  that  of  pa- 
triotism. The  proceedings  of  this  provisional  govern- 
ment present  a  page  in  the  history  of  Texas  painful 
to  read.  At  a  time  when  her  vitality  depended  upon 
the  harmonious  working  of  all  her  members,  they  were 
at  variance.  Recriminations,  ribald  abuse,  and  mutual 
reproaches  were  bandied  between  the  opponents,  and 
as  each  side  had  its  supporters,  two  strong  factions 
were  developed.  Grovemor  Smith  on  divers  occasions 
considered  it  necessary  to  exercise  the  veto;  but  it 
mattered  not,  his  vetoes  were  always  overruled. 
The  oflfice  of  judge-advocate-general  was  created  by 
the   council,  and  D.   C.   Barret,  a  member  of  that 

>•  Houston  to  Gov.  Smith,  in  Id,,  iL  44MiO^  4fi8-& 
HiBT.  N.  Mbz.  0tatb8»  Vol.  U.    IS 
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IhmIv,  wiih  i^K^cti^l  t<)  fill  the  position.  Edward  Grit- 
ttiii  wan  lid  iht*  Humo  time  appointed  collector  of  rev- 
iMiut*  Hi  \\\i^  port  ofCYipano.  Smith  refused  to  ratify 
Iho  iippoihimiMits,  and  in  his  message  of  December 
17th.  gavn  his  reasons.  (Jrittim's  past  record,  he  said, 
was  \\\\i  siitisfac»(orv;  he  had  been  the  secretary  of 
Almonto,  who  had  noon  sent  by  Santa  Anna  to  report 
on  tho  iHMulition  of  Texas,  and  the  governor  regarded 
Uritton  as  a  sny,  li^invt,  ho  assisted,  had  forged 
an  attornt^ys  luvnso  in  North  CanJina,  and  he  de- 
no\n)ood  hin^  as  a  jvissor  of  inmntorfeit  money,  and  for 
lui\in\;  onilH^/JtUnl  funds  that  luul  Ixvn  fumislied  Xa) 
lum  and  iJritton  when  sent  a  few  months  before  on 
an  oudvissv  to  iJonond  l\v^  Tho  i\>unoil  noverthe- 
hvss  s\ist^HiniHl  thoir  mondnT.*' 

A  plan  t\>r  tho  oaptun^  of  Matanu>n>s  brv^ught  inat- 
UM^  to  a  ohtnax,  Tho  si^honio  v^riirinatixl  with  a  cer- 
Is^ni  l\vt\>r  lirant>  a  n^an  \^f  wi^cilth,  ami  jx^ssessing 
lai^x^  ^Nsts^t^Nji  at  Tarras  in  CvVihuila.  Gnsmt  had 
assv'.Nttx)  at  tJu^  w^pturt*  v^f  San  Ar.touio.  had  f^>ught 
\>>iA\  o*\  t^or^^  a:si  wa^^  ?!<  vo!\  'v  Wvv:rAU\L     But  his  i:;*!- 

r,^,u  *\\>-^5<  a::xi  v.v^:  .::  >x:iKv^r:  .  :*  ::u  Ttv^r.  v-;au><.      He 
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Anna  and  the  central  system,  and  would  rally  round 
their  standard  on  their  approach.  Application  was, 
therefore,  made  to  the  government  for  its  approval  of 
the  scheme.  The  council  readily  granted  it ;  but  the 
governor  and  Houston  were  already  proceeding  in  the 
same  direction,  and  making  preparations  for  the  com- 
ing campaign. 

After  the  fall  of  San  Antonio,  the  foreign  volunteers 
there,  in  number  over  400,  showed  a  restlessness  at 
the  inaction  which  followed,  while  at  the  same  time 
others  kept  arriving  from  the  United  States;**  in 
order  to  retain  them,  it  was  necessary  to  engage  in 
some  enterprise.  Early  in  December  Captain  Dimity 
in  command  at  Goliad,  had  warmly  urged  the  govern- 
ment to  make  a  descent  on  Matemoros,  and  it  was 
doubtless  in  consequence  of  his  representations  that 
Houston,  in  obedience  to  instructions  fix)m  Governor 
Smith,  on  December  1 7th,  directed  James  Bowie,  then 
at  Goliad,  to  organize  an  expedition  against  that  placa 
If  the  reduction  of  Matamoros  was  not  practicable,  he 
was  to  secure  the  most  eligible  point  on  the  frontier 
and  hold  it.  Under  any  circumstances,  tlie  port  of 
C6pano  was  to  be  secured.®  At  the  same  time  Hous- 
ton issued  orders  that  volunteers  who  should  arrive 
at  the  Brazos  should  proceed  to  C6pano,  and  ordered 
several  detachments  to  repair  to  Groliad  and  Refu^o, 
which  he  designated  as  places  of  rendezvous.  In- 
structions were  sent  to  the  agents  at  New  Orleans 
regarding  the  shipment  of  provisions  and  munitions  of 
war,  with  directions  to  store  them  at  Matagorda  and 
C6pano,  and  colonels  William  B.  Travis  and  J.  W. 
Fannin  were  stationed  at  San  Felipe  and  Velasco, 
resj)ectively,  on  recruiting  service.  Thus  Governor 
Smith  and  the  commander-in-chief  had  already  formed 
their  plan  and  discountenanced  any  other. 

'"On  Dec.  20th  there  were  about  400  men  at  B^jar,  70  at  Washington,  80 
at  Ooliad,  and  200  at  Velasco,  750  in  all,  besides  several  companies  on  the 
march  to  different  places  of  rendezvous.  Id.^  ii.  46.  These  numDers  donbtlesi 
include  the  few  citizen  volunteers  who  still  remained  in  service.  CcHisnlt 
R.  R.  Brown's  account,  in  Tex.  Aim.,  1850,  134.  He  estimates tiie number  of 
U.  S.  volunteers  at  San  Antonio  at  about  400  men. 

<*  Houston  to  Bowie,  in  Id.,  454;  Morphk,  Hitt,  Tex,,  13S. 
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Colonel  Johnson  was  in  favor  of  the  plan  proposed 
by  Grant,  and  repaired  to  San  Felipe,  where  he 
readily  obtained  the  approval  of  the  government 
and  the  necessary  order  for  the  expedition.  Grant 
left  San  Antonio  de  B^jar  soon  after,  in  the  latter 
part  of  December,  with  about  400  volunteers,  leaving 
Colonel  James  C.  Neill  in  command  of  the  Alamo 
with  a  force  of  little  over  sixty  men.^  Grant  appro- 
priated the  clothing,  ammunition,  and  provisions  in- 
tended for  the  garrison  as  its  winter  supplies. 

Colonel  Neill  at  once  informed  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  destitute  and  defenceless  condition  in 
which  San  Antonio  had  been  left.  Houston,  by 
despatch  of  January  6th,*^  transmitted  the  report  to 
the  governor,  who  on  the  perusal  of  it  lost  all  control 
of  his  temper.  On  January  9th  he  sent  in  to  the 
council  a  message  couched  in  most  intemperate  lan- 
guage. He  stigmatized  Grant's  expedition  as  preda- 
tory and  piratical,  and  charged  the  council  with 
conniving  at  it.  **  Instead  of  acting,"  he  said,  **  as 
Incomes  the  counsellors  and  guardians  of  a  free  peo- 
ple, you  resolve  yourselves  into  low,  intriguing,  cau- 
cusing parties."  He  applied  the  terms  **  Judas," 
**  scoundrels,"  **  parricides,"  and  **  wolves"  to  a  por- 
tion of  the  members;^'"  and  having  heaped  all  the 
abuse  upon  them  that  his  power  of  language  was  capa- 
ble of,  he  declared  the  council  adjourned  till  March  1st, 

"•R.  R.  Brown's  account  in  Tex.  Aim.,  1859,  134;  F.  W.  Johnaon,  in 
Ba]cer*8  Tex.,  80-1. 

**  Copy  in  Yoakumy  ii.  457-8. 

•*  Full  text  of  this  extraordinary  document  will  be  found  in  Journal  q/*  the 
Oen.  Coundlf  290-3.  I  quote  the  following  extracts:  *I  know  you  have  hon- 
est men  there,  and  of  sterling  worth  and  integrity;  but  you  ha've  Judas  in  the 
camp — corruption,  base  corruption,  has  crept  into  your  councils — men  who, 
if  possible,  would  deceive  their  God.'  *I  am  now  tired  of  watching  scoun- 
drels abroad  and  scoundrels  at  home.'  *  Look  around  upon  your  flock;  your 
discernment  will  easily  detect  the  scoundrels.  The  complaint:  contraction 
of  the  eyes;  the  gape  of  the  mouth;  the  vacant  stare;  the  hung  head;  the 
restless,  fidgety  disposition;  the  sneaking,  sycophantic  look;  a  natural  mean- 
ness of  countenance;  an  unguarded  shrug  of  the  shoulders;  a  sympathetic 
tickling  and  contraction  of  tne  muscles  of  the  neck,  anticipating  the  rope;  a 
restless  uneasiness  to  adjourn,  dreading  to  face  the  storm  themselves  nave 
raised.'  *  Let  the  honest  and  indignant  part  of  your  council  drive  the  wolves 
out  of  the  fold. '  '  They  are  parricides,  piercing  their  devoted  country,  al- 
ready bleeding  at  every  pore.' 
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unless  it  immediately  "  made  the  necessary  acknowl- 
edgments to  the  world  of  its  error,  furnishing  ex- 
presses to  give  circulation  and  publicity  in  a  manner 
calculated  to  counteract  its  baleful  effects." 

The  council  considered  itself  grossly  insulted,  and 
was  proportionately  exasperated.  The  message  was 
referred  to  a  committee,  which  reported  on  it  January 
1 1th.  Smith  was  denounced  as  a  man  whose  language 
and  conduct  proved  '*his  early  habits  of  association  to 
liave  been  vulgar  and  depraved."  His  charges  against 
the  council  were  indignantly  repelled,  ana  his  style 
and  language  condemned  as  "  low,  blackguardly,  and 
vindictive."  The  committee,  therefore,  advised  the 
return  of  the  paper,  and  that  resolutions  be  passed 
declaring  that  the  council  was  the  representative  of 
the  people ;  that  it  would  sustain  the  dignity  of  the 
government;  and  that  Governor  Henry  Smith  be 
suspended  from  the  exercise  of  his  functions.  The 
report,  having  been  read,  was  unanimously  adopted." 
Lieutenant-ofovernor  Robinson  was  called  to  fill  the 
office  of  acting  governor,  and  the  secretary  of  the 
executive  was  notified  that  he  would  be  held  responsi- 
ble for  all  records,  documents,  and  archives  of  his 
office.  A  proclamation  explaining  their  action  to  the 
people  of  Texas  was  also  issued. 

This  resolute  attitude  astonished  Smith,  and  he  made 
a  half-apologetic  attempt  at  reconciliation.  While 
still  requiring  the  council  to  acknowledge  its  error,  he 
says :  "  Believing  the  rules  of  christian  charity  require 
us  to  bear  and  forbear,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  over- 
look the  errors  and  foibles  of  each  other,  in  this  case  I 
may  not  have  exercised  towards  your  body  that  de- 
gree of  forbearance  which  was  probably  your  due;" 
and  he  expresses  the  hope  that  the  "  two  branches  of 
government  would  again  harmonize,  to  the  promotion 

»/rf.,  294-6.  Copy  of  it  will  Ihj  found  in  Deivees*  LeUers,  161-3.  The 
committee  wa«  composed  of  R.  K.  Royall,  chairman,  Alexander  Thomson, 
Claiborne  West,  J.  I).  Clements,  and  John  McMullin.  One  of  the  charges  of 
Smith  against  the  council  was  that  it  passed  *  resolutions  without  a  quoram, 
predicated  on  false  premises.' 
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of  the  true  interests  of  the  country."  "  But  the  coun- 
cil was  not  in  a  mood  to  practise  christian  forbearance : 
it  refused  to  revoke  its  resolutions ;  Robinson  became 
acting  governor;  while  Smith  resisted  all  efforts  to 
obtain  trom  him  the  executive  records.  He  retained 
his  seal  of  office  and  the  archives,  threatening,  when 
they  were  demanded  of  him,  to  defend  them  by  force, 
and  in  retaliation  called  for  certain  papers,  with  the 
menace  that  unless  his  demand  was  promptly  complied 
with,  he  would  order  the  arrest  of  the  members  of  the 
council  and  send  them  to  B(5jar  for  trial  by  court- 
martial.^  And  thus  this  miserable  contention  went 
on,  at  a  time  when  Santa  Anna  was  making  prepara- 
tions to  invade  Texas  with  an  overwhelming  force. 
The  two  parties  surfeited  the  public  with  explanations 
of  their  conduct,  and  caused  no  small  disgust  and 
lukewarmness.  One  conclusion  only  was  arrived  at, 
namely,  that  the  council  and  executive  havuig  been 
created  by  the  consultation,  neither  had  the  power  to 
suspend  the  functions  of  the  other.  From  January 
18th  the  council  never  had  a  quorum,  and  the  shadow 
of  its  existence  disappeared  shortly  after  the  meeting 
of  the  convention  on  March  1,  1836.^ 

But  this  lamentable  discord  was  productive  of  con- 
fusion and  its  subsequent  evils.  A  lethargy  seemed 
to  settle  upon  the  Texans.  At  the  time  when  they 
ought  to  have  been  in  the  field  by  thousands,  citizen 
volunteers  were  wanting,  and  the  brunt  of  the  first 
onsets  was  borne  by  hundreds  of  brave  men  who  had 
left  their  homes  in  the  United  States  to  fight  for 
Texas,  and  whose  blood  was  poured  upon  her  soil.^ 
The  efforts  of  the  commander-in-chief  were  paralyzed. 
At    a   most   momentous   crisis   he   found    that    the 

^  Journal f  ut  sup.,  308. 

»A  full  account  of  these  quarrels  will  be  found  in  /rf.,  29(5-309,  312-13, 
319-28,  3:i8-9,  351-2. 

^See  the  entries  in  the  Journal,  347-63. 

'^  *  Los  soldatlos  de  Travis  en  el  Xlanio,  los  de  Fannin  en  el  Perdido,  los 
rifleros  del  Dr  Grant  y  el  mis  nio  Houston  y  sus  tropas  do  8an  Jacinto  con 

1>ocas  es  cepciones  es  notorio  que  vinicro  de  Nueva  Orleans,  y  otros  puntos  de 
a  republica  veciuo.'  Santa  Anna  Jlonif.,  in  Pap.  Var.,  149,  no.  15,  p.  12. 
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council  had  appointed,  on  January  7th,  J.  W.  Fannin 
military  agent  to  raise  and  concentrate  all  volunteers 
who  were  willing  to  take  part  in  an  expedition  against 
Matamoros,  empowering  him  at  the  same  time  to  call 
upon  all  public  agents  for  provisions  and  supplies  of 
all  kinds.  This  was  clearly  an  encroachment  upon 
the  commandcr-in-chicrs  prerogatives;  the  organic 
law  of  November  13th  declared  that  the  major-general 
should  be  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  forces  called 
into  public  service  during  the  war.^  Houston  had 
left  Washington  on  the  8th,  arrived  at  Goliad  on  the 
14th,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Refugio,  where  he  had 
an  interview,  on  the  21st,  with  Colonel  Johnson,  who 
had  just  arrived  from  San  Felipe,  empowered  by  the 
council  to  undertake  the  expedition  against  Mata- 
moros. Johnson  informed  Houston  of  the  authority 
granted  him;  and  showed  him  the  resolutions  of  the 
council  suspending  Governor  Smith.  When  the  com- 
mander-in-chief became  aware  of  the  action  taken  by 
the  council,  he  recognized  its  intention  to  supersede 
him.  He  immediately  denounced  the  proposed  ex- 
pedition as  unwise  and  unauthorized,  in  a  speech 
addressed  to  the  volunteers  assembled  there;  and  con- 
scious that  if  he  remained  with  the  army  every  mishap 
would  be  ascribed  to  him,  returned  to  Washington, 
having  been  elected  by  the  citizens  of  Refugio  their 
delegate  to  the  convention,  and  on  January  30th  re- 
ported matters  to  Smitli.^ 

Houston,  Forbes,  and  Cameron  had  been  appointed 
by  the  governor  and  council  as  commissioners  to 
treat  with  the  Indians.  When  Houston  returned 
he  received  a  furlough  from  Smith  till  March  1st, 
with  instructions  to  proceed  on  his  commission.  Ac- 
cordingly he  and  Forbes  went  to  Bowl's  village,  and 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Indians,  February  23, 

^  See  article  ii.  of  the  declaration  defining  the  military  regulations.  Km* 
nethf^  ii.  49(>. 

*^»  Houston  to  Gov.  Ifenry  Smith,  Jan.  30,  183^,  in  Yoalaan^  iL  460-70; 
H.   H,  Browns  Account,  in  Tex.  Aim,,  1859,  134. 
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1836,  in  accordance  with  the  'solemn  decree'  of  the 
consultation.*** 

^  On  Nov.  13,  1835,  the  ocmsnltvtion  had  iuned  a  'solemn  decree,'  declar- 
ing that  the  Gherokees  and  their  12  associate  tribes  had  derived  just  claims  to 
lands,  and  d^ned  the  boundaries  to  be  the  San  Antonio  road  and  the  Neches 
on  the  soath,  and  the  Anseline  and  Sabine  rivers  on  the  east.  It  gaarantee<l 
to  tiiem  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  their  rights  to  their  lands.  All  srants 
and  locations  within  the  bioands  mentioned  were  declared  null;  and  wat  it 
was  the  sincere  desire  of  the  consultation  that  the  Indians  should  remain 
friends  of  the  Texans  in  peace  and  war.  The  public  faith  was  pledged  for  the 
support  of  these  declarations.  JoumdU  qfiht  ConguU.,  51-2.  The  treaty  was 
Buusequently  rejected  by  the  Texan  senate.  Tex,  Aim,,  1860,  45. 
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The  meditated  descent  on  Matamoros,  by  its  diver- 
sion, was  the  cause  of  disaster  at  B^jar.  Recognizing 
that  no  adequate  force  could  be  sent  for  the  defence 
of  that  place,  Houston,  on  the  receipt  of  a  letter 
from  Colonel  Neill  informing  him  that  1,000  men 
were  on  the  march  against  it,  had  despatched  from 
Goliad  Colonel  Bowie  with  a  small  force,  on  January 
17th,  with  instructions  to  destroy  the  fortifications 
and  bring  off  the  cannon/  Neill,  however,  was  un- 
able to  remove  the  artillery  from  want  of  teams,  and 
therefore  did  not  demolish  the  defences.  When  ad- 
vised of  this,  and  of  the  fact  that  there  were  only 
about  80  men  in  the  place,  Grovemor  Smith  sent 
thither  Colonel  Travis  with  another  small  force,  and 

^  Houston  to  Smith,  Jan.  17,  1836,  in  Yoaium,  ii  458. 

(»1) 
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Xoill  shortly  afterward  returned  home,  leaving  Travis 
in  I'onnnand.  Travis  now  called  for  money,  provisions, 
clothing,  and  a  reenforeement  of  500  men — supplies 
beyond  the  power  of  the  commander-in-chief  to  fur- 
nish. The  recruiting  service  had  been  sadly  unsuc- 
cessful. Apathy  seemed  to  have  settled  on  the 
people ;  and  in  painful  contrast  with  the  zeal  and  en- 
thusiasm displayed  in  the  previous  year  was  the 
disregard  now  shown  to  the  call  for  recruits.  The 
quarrel  between  the  governor  and  council,  disbelief  in 
the  reports  that  an  invading  army  was  approaching, 
rumors  that  great  numbers  of  volunteers  were  con- 
stantly arriving  or  were  on  their  way  from  the  United 
States,  and  the  toils  of  the  late  campaign  and  the 
privations  undergone  by  the  families  of  those  who 
took  the  field,  combined  to  cause  this  fatal  indiffer- 
ence. In  regard  to  funds  the  government  was  aln)ost 
destitute.  Although  the  commissioners  to  the  United 
States  negotiated,  January  8th,  a  conditional  loan  for 
$200,000  in  New  Orleans,  the  sum  of  $20,000  only 
was  immediately  realized,  and  it  was  applied  to  the 
purchase  of  army  supplies.  Another  loan  of  $50,000 
was  obtained,  January  18th,  and  devoted  to  the  same 
purpose.^  Thus  the  garrison  at  Bejar  was  left  to 
its  fate.^ 

Meantime  active  preparations  had  been  made  by 
Santa  Anna  to  invade  Texas  with  an  overwhelming 
force.  Having  completely  suppressed  all  opposition 
in  Mexico,  he  proceeded  to  San  Luis  Potosi,  where 
he  arrived  at  the  begiiming  of  December  1835,  and 

'^  Austin  to  Houston,  Jan.  7,  183(5,  and  to  D.  C.  Barret,  Jan.  17,  1836,  in 
Foott\  ii.  194-7;  Yoffhim,  ii.  02.  The  remainder  of  the  first  loan  was  never 
realized,  the  Btockholders  objecting  to  modifications  made  by  the  executive 
government  in  the  original  agreement.  The  loan  was  negotiated  on  a  sale  of 
lands  with  the  condition  of  the  exclusive  right  of  immediate  location.  This 
was  reganletl  as  unfair  to  the  volunteers  in  the  field,  wlio  wouM  only  l>e  able 
to  locate  after  the  termination  of  the  war.  A  donation  of  32  h^aguejj  of  land 
was  ollered  the  stockholders  if  they  would  relin(juidh  their  riglit  of  priority 
of  location,  but  they  unanimously  voted  aganist  the  modified  contract. 
Buntttt'M  MeA4n,je,  Oct.  4,  1830;  Goufj^,  FUcil  IIU.  Tix.,  50. 

^Particulars  of  the  destitute  condition  of  the  garrison  are  given  in  TraxTB* 
letter  of  Feb.  14,  1836,  to  Gov.  Smith.     Original  in  Pinart's  Tex.  Vol.,  no.  2. 
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remained  for  some  time  making  liis  6iial  arrangements. 
His  force  wu«  comixwied  of  three  brigades,  iiumhering 
t»ver  6,000  men,  the  flower  of  the  Mexican  army. 
General  Filisula  was  appointed  Kecond  in  conimund. 
The  first  brigade,  under  Greneral  Seuma,  was  imme- 
diately sent  in  advance  to  relieve  Cos,  then  besieged 


in  Bejar,  His  surrender,  however,  was  known  shortly 
afterward,  and  at  tlie  end  of  tlie  month  tlie  second  and 
tliird  brigades,  under  generals  Tolsa  and  Gaona,  and 
a  portion  of  the  artillery,  under  General  Ampudia, 
man^hed  f<)r  Saltillo,  tiie  cavalry  commanded  by  Gen- 
eral Andrade  following  January  t,  183G.     On  the  2d 
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Santa  Anna  left  for  the  same  place,  and  remained 
there  nearly  a  month  organizing  his  troops.  From 
Saltillo  General  Jos6  Urrea  was  despatched  to  Mata- 
moros  with  200  cavalry,  to  unite  with  forces  that  had 
been  concentrated  at  that  place.  On  the  25th  of  the 
same  month  Santa  Anna  held  a  review  of  his  army, 
at  which  his  force  was  found  to  be  about  5,000  men, 
exclusive  of  Sesma's  and  Urrea's  commands.*  In  the 
beginning  of  February  the  army  marched  for  Mon- 
clova,  from  which  place  Santa  Anna,  having  left  in- 
structions to  his  generals  relative  to  their  advance, 
proceeded  with  his  staff  and  fifty  horsemen  to  join 
lesma,  who  was  at  the  town  of  Rio  Grande. 
The  distance  from  Monclova  to  Rio  Grande  is  eighty 
leagues,  through  a  desert  country  almost  destitute  of 
resources  for  either  man  or  beast ;  from  Rio  Grande  to 
Bdjar  it  is  nearly  100  leagues,  through  a  region  still 
more  desolate.  There,  little  water  could  be  found,  and 
no  produce  of  human  hands.  On  the  march  to  Texas 
half-rations  only  were  dealt  out  to  the  troops,  who 
were  reduced  to  the  extremes  of  hunger,  thirst,  and 
fatigue.  Sickness  and  exhaustion  struck  them  down ; 
the  gun-carriages  and  artillery  wagons  became  loaded 
with  helpless  soldiers  picked  up  on  the  way,  and  num- 
bers perished.^  Nevertheless,  through  storms  of  rain 
and  snow,  beaten  by  icy  blasts  or  scorched  by  a  fiery 
sun,  the  soldiers  accomplished  their  painful  march,  and 
on  February  23d  the  advance  brigade  which  left  Rio 
Grande  on  the  16th  took  possession  of  Bdjar  without 
opposition,  Travis  having  retired  on  the  approach  of 
the  enemy  to  the  Alamo,  with  145  men.®     Santa  Anna 

*CarOy  Verdad.  Idea^  2,  4-5;  Santa  Anna-t  Mani/.,  8,  in  Pap.  Var.,  149, 
no.  15.  Arroniz,  Hist.  Mex.,  270,  states  that  Santa  Anna  organized  at  S.  Luis 
Potosf  an  armv  of  8,000  men.  Bustamante  says  that  the  Mex.  army  in  Texas 
did  not  exceed  10,000  men.  Jliet.  Invaa.f  i.  6-7. 

'^CarOf  Verdad,  Idea^  7;  Filutola^  ut  sup.,  ii.  347-62.  The  animals  were 
attacked  with  the  diseases  known  as  the  mal  de  lengua  and  the  telele.  The 
former  was  an  inflammation  of  the  tongue,  cause<i  by  eating  dry  pasturage,  and 
want  of  water;  the  latter  was  a  fever  produced  by  heat,  and  drinking  stagnant 
water  heated  by  the  sun.  /(/.,  352-3. 

®Thi8  is  the  numl)er  given  by  Travis  in  a  letter  dated  March  3<l,  in  which 
he  says:  *  With  145  men  I  have  held  this  place  ten  days  against  a  force  vari- 
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arrived  soon  afterward  with  his  staff,  and  immediately 
demanded  an  unconditional  surrender  of  the  place  and 
its  defenders.  His  summons  was  replied  to  by  a  can- 
non shot,  whereupon  he  hoisted  a  blood-red  flag  on 
the  church  in  token  of  no  quarter,  and  commenced  a 
bombardment  and  cannonade  from  two  howitzers  and 
two  long  nine-pounders.^ 

The  Alamo,  though  built  for  a  mission,  was  a  strong 
enough  place  for  defence  except  against  siege  artillery. 
Its  surrounding  walls  were  of  masonry  from  two  and 
a  half  feet  to  one  vara  thick,  and  eight  feet  high. 
The  main  area,  or  square  of  the  mission,  was  154  yards 
long  by  54  wide,  though  it  was  not  a  perfect  parallel- 
ograni,  being  somewhat  narrower  at  the  southern  than 
at  the  northern  extremity.  On  the  south-east  of  it 
was  the  old  church  with  walls  of  hewn  stor.e  four  feet 
thick,  and  twenty-two  and  a  half  feet  high.  It  had 
never  been  completed,  and  was  roofless,  but  was  made 
serviceable  as  a  magazine  and  for  soldiers*  quarters. 
From  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  chapel  attached 
to  it,  a  wall  extended  northward  186  feet,  thence 
westward  at  right  angles  to  the  convent  enclosing  the 
yard  of  the  convent.  This  was  a  two-story  adobe 
building,  191  feet  long  and  18  feet  wide.  It  was 
divided  into  apartments,  and  was  used  as  an  armory 
and  barracks.  The  prison  was  of  one  story,  1 1 5  by 
17  feet,  and  from  its  south-eastern  corner  a  diagonal 
ditch,  surmounted  by  a  strong  stockade,  with  an 
entrance  in  the  centre,  extended  to  the  south-west 
comer  of  the  church.  The  whole  area  of  the  different 
enclosures  was  between  two  and  three  acres,  and  a 
plentiful  supply  of  water  was  obtained  from  two  aque- 
ducts, one  touching  the  north-west  comer  of  the  main 

ously  estimatcil  from  1,500  to  6,000.'  R.  M.  PotUr,  in  Tex.  Aim.,  1868,  .^; 
Yoahim.  ii.  79.  Caro,  utsup.,  8,  gives  the  numljer  156  aa  supplied  to  him 
by  the  citizens  of  Bcijar.  Potter  indorses  these  figures.  Santa  Anna  grossly 
exaggerated  the  nunioer  of  the  defenders,  reporting  them  as  over  600.  See  hu 
report  of  March  6,  1836,  in  Filiwln,  Mem.  Tej.,  1849,  i.  16. 

'  Travis  to  fellow- citizens,  Feb.  *24,  1836,  and  to  the  president  of  the  con- 
vention, March  3,  1836,  iu  Fooic,  ii.  218-22;  Ueiffeat'  LeUers,  179-80,  184-7. 
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area,  and  the  other  running  close  to  the  eastern  wall 
of  the  church. 

Though  the  Alamo  had  neither  redoubt  nor  hastion 


Uroiinif-plan  of  the  Alamo, 
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to  command  the  lines  of  the  fort,  fourteen  gune  were 
mounted  at  different  points,  presenting  a  formidable 
obstacle  to  approach.  Of  these,  three  heavy  pieces 
had  i)een  planted  with  much  labor  upon  the  walls  of 
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the  church  by  (Jeneral  Cos,  respectively  pointing 
north,  south,  and  east.  Two  pieces  protected  the 
entrance  by  the  stockade;  two  more  defended  the 
gateway  and  prison;  on  terre-pleins  one  gun  was 
mounted  at  the  south-west  angle  of  the  main  square, 
two  on  the  western  wall,  one  on  the  north-west  angle, 
two  on  the  northern  wall,  and  a  single  piece  on  the 
north-east  anofle.* 

Travis  seems  to  have  been  extremely  careless  about 
informing  himself  of  the  movements  of  the  enemy  by 
means  of  scouts."  The  foe's  arrival  was  so  sudden 
and  unexpected  at  last  that  Travis  had  not  even  time 
to  throw  a  few  provisions  int<^  the  Alamo,  a  precau- 
tion wliich  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  he  did  not 
take  on  receij)t  of  the  first  intimation  of  Santa  Anna's 
approach.  In  his  letter  of  February  24th  he  wrote: 
**  When  the  enemy  appeared  in  sight,  we  had  not 
three  bushels  of  corn.  We  have  since  found  in  de- 
serted houses  eighty  or  ninety  bushels,  and  got  into 
the  walls  twenty  or  thirty  head  of  beeves."  ^"  His 
supi)ly  of  ammunition,  too,  was  small ;  but  under  all 
the  uneciual  circumstiinces  with  which  he  was  beset, 
not  for  one  moment  did  he  or  his  heroic  band  think 
of  surrender.  The  men  wiio  cast  their  lot  with  him 
were  as  dauntless  as  ever  handled  warlike  weapon  in 
any  age.  Among  them  were  such  spirits  as  James 
Bowie,   his    second   in   command,    David    Crockett,'^ 

•*  Tliis  description  of  the  Alamo  and  its  garniture  is  derived  from  Filiwla^ 
ii^  182  :>;  Pottx?i\  in  7Vj-.  .1/w.,  18G8,  1^:^,  .38;  Thrall,  239-41;  Ywhim,  ii. 
75-0.  Tlic  latter  derived  his  information  from  a  letter  of  (I.  B.  Jameson, 
uat4:d  Jan.  18,  188(3,  and  containing  a  description  and  plan  of  the  place. 
\  oakum  is  astray  as  to  measurements. 

•  Potter  consiilcrs  that  the  neclect  of  scouting  indicates  a  creat  lack  <»f 
subordination,  and  that  Travis  had  little  control  over  his  men,  who  were  will- 
ing to  die  l>v  liim,  but  not  ready  to  olx*y  him.    Tex.  Ahn.,  18(J8,  37. 

^''/-Wf, 'ii.  219. 

^K'rockett  was  bom  in  Tennessee  Aug.  17,  1786,  his  father,  John  Crock- 
ett, Ijeing  of  Irish  descent.  In  education,  character,  bearing,  and  training  he 
was  a  thorough  frontier  man.  Tall,  powerful,  active,  and  accustomed  to  the 
use  of  the  riHe  from  ehildhootl,  he  was  a  mighty  hunter  and  a  fearless  sohlier. 
During  the  war  of  1812  he  fought  bravely  for  his  country.  His  hospitality, 
honesty,  and  humorous  sayings  gained  for  him  not  only  numerous  frienfU, 
but  wide -spread  popularity,  and  in  1823  he  was  elected  to  the  state  legisla- 
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whose  fearlessness  of  soul  was  equalled  only  by  his 
simple  integrity,  and  the  chivalrous  J.  B.  Bonham  of 
South  Carolina.  Victory  or  death  was  their  battle- 
cry  ;  so  they  hoisted  their  flag,"  determined  to  die 
before  the  enemy  should  pull  it  down. 

On  the  24th  Travis  sent  an  appeal  to  his  fellow- 
citizens  for  assistance,  declaring  that  he  would  never 
surrender  or  retreat.  The  bombardment  was  vigor- 
ously maintained,  and  day  by  day,  as  Santa  Anna's 
forces  kept  arriving,  the  investment  of  the  place  was 
drawn  closer,  and  more  batteries  brought  to  bear  upon 
it.^^  Yet  strange  to  say,  up  to  March  3d,  though  200 
shells  at  least  fell  inside  the  works,  not  a  single  man 
was  injured.  The  cannonade,  too,  had  little  effect  on 
the  thin  walls,  as  the  enemy  had  no  siege  train,  but 
only  light  field-pieces.     Many  Mexicans,  however,  fell 

ture.  In  1827  he  became  a  candidate  aa  member  of  congress  for  Tennessee. 
Possessetl  of  a  deep  fund  of  original  humor,  of  generous  impulses  and  un- 
swerving integrity,  while  his  lively  phraseology  was  peculiarly  adapted  to 
captivate  the  voters  of  that  pioneer  state,  his  canvass  was  a  great  success, 
and  he  was  again  reelected  in  1829.  But  electioneering  and  legislation  were 
two  different  matters,  and  Crockett  did  not  find  it  so  easy  to  rise  and  impress 
the  house  with  his  convictions  as  to  deliver  stump-speeches,  seasoned  with 
jokes  and  amusing  stories,  to  audiences  of  backwoodsmen  and  cotton -growers. 
Nevertlielcss,  politics  had  their  fascination  for  him,  and  he  was  anxious  again 
to  be  returned.  But  his  opposition  to  President  Jackson  hail  brought  down 
upon  him  the  anscr  of  the  administration,  and  no  effort  vras  spared  to  prevent 
his  revlccticm.  He  was  consequently  defeated,  and,  bitterly  disappointed, 
determined  to  seek  other  kind  of  excitement  in  fighting  for  the  cause  of 
Texas.  Accordingly,  he  went  thither  at  the  beginning  of  1836.  HaA'ing 
arrived  at  Nacogdoches,  he  there  became  a  citizen,  and  took  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  any  future  republican  government;  he  refused  to  do  so,  however, 
until  the  wonl  '  republican '  was  inserted  between  *  future '  and  '  government ' 
in  the  document.  That  being  done,  he  signeil  the  instrument  and  proceeded 
to  B<^jar,  where  he  arrived  a  few  weeks  before  the  siege  of  the  Alamo. 
1  'rockett  was  twice  married,  having  two  sons  and  one  daughter  by  his  first 
wife.  L\ff.  qf  Col  Davui  Crockett ^  written  by  HimMlf.  Compruittg  his  £arfy 
L'/e. .  .To  irhkh  is  cuided  an  account  of  Col  Crockett's  glorious  Dtath  at  the 
Alamo,  while  JiijhUng  in  defence  qf'  Texan  Independence.  By  the  Etiitor,  Phila- 
delphia, 1859,  12mo;  Kenneth/,  ii.  189-93. 

'^  The  tri-colored  Mexican  flag  i»ith  two  stars,  designed  to  represent  Coa- 
huila  and  Texas.  This  is  mentioned  in  Almonte  s  manuscript  journal  of  the 
irami>aign,  found  on  the  liattle-tield  of  San  Jacinto  by  Anson  Jones.  Kenned jf, 
ii.  180-1.  It  must  lie  l)onio  in  mind  that  indepemlencc  was  not  yet  declared, 
and  that  the  heroes  of  the  Xlamo  fought  under  tlie  fo<leral  dag  of  1824. 

'^  On  the  niglit  of  tlio  25th  two  iMktteries  were  erected  on  the  other  side  of 
tlic  river  in  the  alameda  of  the  Xlanio.  Id.,  182-3.  Intrenched  encampments 
were  formed  in  B<^jar,  400  yards  west;  in  I^a  Villita,  300  yards  south;  at  the 
giirita,  or  [Kiwder -house,  1,000  yards  south  by  east;  on  the  Alffino  ditch,  800 
yards  north-east;  and  at  the  ola  mill,  800  yards  north.  Travis*  letter  of  March 
Hvl,  in  Foote,  ii.  219-28. 
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before  the  rifles  of  the  besieged,  who,  economizing  their 
small  supply  of  ammunition,  only  fired  when  the  assail- 
ants came  well  within  range.  On  the  night  of  the 
25th  the  former  burned  some  houses  of  wood  and  straw 
in  the  vicinity,  which  had  furnished  a  cover  to  the 
enemy,  and  on  the  26th  sallied  out  for  wood  and  water 
without  loss,  firing  at  night  more  houses  near  a  bat- 
tery on  the  Alamo  ditch.  The  siege  (Continued,  and 
sun  after  sun  rose  and  set  upon  the  beleaguered  fort- 
ress. Occasional  skirmishing  occurred  by  day  and 
frequent  alarms  by  night,  harassing  the  garrison  by 
the  necessity  of  unremitted  watclifulness,  and  the 
ceaseless  expectation  of  assault.  Yet  the  investment 
was  not  so  complete  as  to  preclude  all  comnmnication 
with  the  outside.  On  March  1  st  thirty-two  gallant 
men  from  Gonzalez,  conducted  by  Captain  J.  W. 
Smith,  safely  effected  their  entrance  into  the  Alamo  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  and  on  the  3d  J.  B. 
Bonham,  who  had  been  sent  to  Goliad  for  aid  before 
the  approach  of  the  enemy,  arrived  without  mishap.^* 
During  the  siege  the  defenders  were  actively  em- 
ployed in  strengthening  the  walls,  by  throwing  up 
earth  and  intrenching  on  the  inside. 

On  March  4th  picked  companies  of  Santa  Anna's 
3d  brigade  arrived  by  forced  marches,  and  the  Alamo 
was  surrounded  by  at  least  5,000  men.^^  A  council 
of  war  was  now  held  by  Santa  Anna  on  the  ques- 
tion of  assaulting  the  place.  Almonte  says :  **  Cos, 
Castrillon,  and  othei*s  were  of  opinion  that  the  Alamo 
should  be  assaulted  after  the  arrival  of  two  twelve- 
pounders  expected   on  the    7th    instant.     The  presi- 

**  Ih.  Caro  erroneously  states  that  25  lueii  from  Gonzalez  entered  in  open 
daylisht.    Verdad.  Idea,  9. 

^*  These  tigures  are  nearly  correct.  Tlie  whole  of  Oaoua'a  brigadohad  not 
yet  com€  up.  On  Feb.  29th  at  midnight  Gen.  Sesnia  left  camp  A^ith  the  cavalry 
of  Dolores  and  the  infantry  of  Allende  to  meet  Fannin,  who  was  supposed  to 
be  on  his  inarch  from  Goliad  with  200  men  to  the  relief  of  the  Alamo.  Find- 
ing no  trace  of  the  enemy,  Sesnia  returned  on  the  following  day.  Almonte*8 
Dniryy  in  Kennedy^  ii.  183.  Fannin,  in  fact,  did  leave  Golia<l  with  300  men 
and  4  guns,  Feb.  28th,  having  received  a  letter  from  Travis  on  the  25th;  but 
being  luiort  of  provisions,  ana  not  having  sufficient  teams,  he  held  a  council  of 
war,  at  which  it  was  decided  to  return  to  Goliad.  Fannin  to  Lieut,  Oov,  BobiU' 
Jcm,  Feb.  29,  1836;  Yoakuvi,  ii.  78. 
Hi«r.  N.  Msx.  Statbs,  Vol.  IL    14 
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dent,  Greneral  Eamirez  Sesma,  and  myself  were  of 
opinion  that  the  twelve-pounders  should  not  be  waited 
for,  but  the  assault  made."^®  On  the  5th  Santa 
Anna  decided  to  act  according  to  his  own  opinion, 
formed  his  plan,  and  issued  his  orders  for  the  attack. 
The  storming  columns  were  four  in  number ;  the  first 
was  commanded  by  General  Cos,  who  had  dishonor- 
ably broken  his  parole ;  the  second  by  Colonel  Fran- 
cisco Duque,  with  General  Castrillon  as  his  successor ; 
the  third  by  Colonel  Jose  Maria  Romero,  with  Colo- 
nel  Mariano  Salas;  the  fourth  by  Colonel  Juan  Mo- 
rales, with  Colonel  Josd  Mifion.  The  reserve  was  com- 
manded by  Santa  Anna,  and  placed  under  the  orders 
of  Colonel  Agustin  Amat.  All  the  columns  were  pro- 
vided with  ladders,  crow-bars,  and  axes.  The  attack- 
ing force  numbered  about  2,500  men,  while  the  cavalry 
were  ordered  to  be  stationed  at  suitable  points  so  as 
to  cut  off  all  possibility  of  escape.^'  The  sharp-shoot- 
ers were  withdrawn  from  their  positions  during  the 
night,  and  the  artillery  ceased  its  fire. 

At  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  the 
storming  columns  silently  took  up  their  positions, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  Alamo,  awaiting  the  signal 
of  the  bugle  to  assault.  Meantime  the  besiege<i  were 
on  the  alert,  and  had  made  preparations  to  receive 
their  assailants. ^^  It  was  the  sabbath  day,  and  at 
the  first  glimmer  of  light  the  fatal  bugle-blast  broke 
the  silence  of  the  hour,  followed  by  the  tramp  of  the 
columns  as  they  rushed  to  the  assault.  They  were 
met  with  a  terrible  discharge  of  artillery  and  rifles, 
and  recoiled  at  the  slaughter  inflicted  upon  them. 
Colonel  Duque,  whose  colunm  was  directed  against 
the  northern  wall,  fell  grievously  wounded,  and  his 
men  were  thrown  into  utter  confusion.  Those  also 
directed  against  the  western  and  eastern  sides  came 

^^ Almontes  Diary ^  ut  sup, 

"Copy  of  the  general  order  in  Filisolaf  Mem.  Tej.,  1849,  1,  7-9. 

^^  Santa  Anna  claims  that  he  would  have  surprised  the  garrison  but  for 
the  imprudent  shouts  raised  by  one  of   the  columns  when  the   signal 
given.  ManifiestOf  10,  In  Pap.  Var.f  182,  no.  8. 
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to  a  disorderly  halt.  But  the  officers  urged  them 
on,  and  driven  forward  by  those  behind,  these  two 
columns  gained  the  foot  of  the  walls.  Unable  to 
scale  them,  they  moved  by  the  right  and  left  to  the 
northern  side,  and  uniting  with  Duque's  column, 
fijrmed  one  dense  mass.  Again  the  aj^siiult  was  made, 
and  again  repulsed.  The  carnage  was  horrible.  Rut 
what  could  the  feeble  garrison  avail  against  a  mul^ti- 
tude,  when  1,000  men  would  barely  have  manned  the 
defences  ?  After  the  first  two  shots  the  artillery  was 
useless  against  a  foe  crowded  below  the  range  of  fire. 
Travis  fell  dead,  shot  througji  the  brain,  while  work- 
ing the  gun  at  the  north-western  an^e;*^  a  small 
breach,  too,  had  becjn  made  in  the  wall  by  the  can- 
nonade during  tlie  siege.  A  third  time,  animated  by 
the  example  and  courageous  bearing  of  (xeneral  Juau 
Valentin  Amador,  the  stormers  returned  to  the  attack, 
scaling  the  j)arapet,  and  pouring  hi  through  the  breach 
faster  than  rifles  could  be  loaded.  While  this  was 
occurrinor  on  the  northern  side,  the  (Column  under  colo- 
nels  Morales  and  Minon  had  under  similar  circum- 
stances gained  an  entrance  through  tlie  opening  in  the 
stockade  and  captured  the  gun.  The  outer  walls  had 
now  to  be  abandoned,  and  the  devoted  defenders  re- 
tired to  the  rooms  of  the  lonj;  barracks  and  to  the 
church.  And  now  (!ommenced  a  series  of  consecutive 
death-struggles.  Tlierc  was  no  (connection  between 
the  apartments,  and  eacli  group  of  heroes  fought  and 
died  in  quick  succession.  For  a  short  time,  from  win- 
dows and  loop-holes,  tluMr  rifles  (*rack  fast  and  vicious- 
ly, and  th(»  hissing  bullets  strike^  down  the  foe.  But 
their  own  ai-tillery  is  (piickly  directed  against  them, 
and  cannon-balls  crash  tlirouii:h  door  and  wall,  while 
volleys  of  musketry  are  poured  in  at  every  opening. 

*•  *  On  the  north  lottery  of  the  fortress  lay  the  lifeless  bcnly  of  Col  Travis 
on  the  gun-carriage,  shot  only  in  the  forehead. '  Accotmt  of  Francisco  An- 
tonio Ruiz,  in  Tfjr.  Aim.,  18()0,  80-1.  Ruiz  was  alcalde  of  San  Antonio  de 
B^jar,  antl  was  on  the  ground  ininiediately  after  the  fall  of  the  Alamo.  The 
stories  that  Travis  committed  suicide,  an<l  that  he  as  well  as  Crockett  was 
one  of  the  captives  put  to  death,  are  utterly  unworthy  of  credence.  Yoakum, 
iL  81;  Oould,  Alamo,  CU.  Guide,  21;  Tex.  Stole  Reg,,  1878,  30. 
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Then  follows  the  bayonet  charge,  and  fierce  resistance 
with  clubbed  rifles  and  sharp-pointed  knives.  In 
room  after  room  furious  hand-to-hand  contests  are 
fought  out  to  the  death,  till  all  those  gallant  men  are 
stretched  lifeless  on  the  ground. 

The  church  was  the  last  point  taken.  One  of  the 
guns  mounted  on  it  had  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  Mexicans  when  they  gained  the  large  square,  and 
did  great  execution,  but  after  a  few  discharges  all 
those  who  manned  it  fell  under  the  heavy  fire  of  the 
enemy.  Then  the  church  was  carried  by  a  coup-de- 
main,  the  defenders  within  it  fighting  till  the  last  man 
was  slain.  Crockett  fell  between  the  church  and  the 
long  two-story  barrack.  His  corpse  was  seen  by  the 
wife  of  Lieutenant  Dickenson^ — her  life  having  been 
spared  —  lying  mutilated  on  the  spot  indicated. ^^ 
Bowie  had  been  injured  by  a  fall  from  a  platform,  and 
was  unable  to  move  from  his  bed.  He  was  lying  in 
an  upper  room  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the 
long  barrack,  and  was  bayoneted  as  he  lay ;  not,  how- 
ever, before  having  killed  several  of  the  enemy  with 
his  pistols.  Bonham  fell  while  working  a  cannon. 
In  less  than  an  hour  after  the  bugle  sounded,  all  was 
over.^  During  this  time  Santa  Anna  remained  at 
the  south  battery,  while  the  bands  of  the  whole  army 
played  the  air  of  the  nmrderous  deguello.'^  When  all 
danger  was  past  he  proceeded  to  the  Alamo.  Half  an 
hour  after,  five  captives  who  had  secreted  themselves 
were  dragged  from  their  hiding-places  and    brought 

^  Dickenson  commanded  a  gun  on  the  east  platform  of  the  church.  The 
story  that  he  endeavored  to  escape  T^^th  his  chihl,  when  all  was  lost,  by  leap- 
ing from  a  window,  but  was  ridcued  l)y  bullets  before  he  struck  the  ffround^ 
Potter^  in  Tex.  Aim.,  1868,  35,  37,  is  not  worthy  of  credence.  Mrs  Dickenson, 
later  Mrs  Manning,  stated  to  Morphis  that  her  husband  rushed  into  her  room 
in  the  church,  exclaiming,  *  All  is  lost!  If  they  spare  you,  save  my  child.' 
He  then  rushed  out  into  the  strife.   MorphU,  JIiMf,  Tea:.,  176. 

^*  Mrs  Dickenson's  account  in  /</.,  lil.  In  1876,  Mrs  Dickenson,  then  66 
years  of  age,  visited  the  scene  of  this  tragedy,  and  pointed  out  the  spot  whero 
the  Lost  man,  a  gunner  named  Walker,  fell.  Linns  Jieminis.,  141-4. 

'^'^  The  writer  of  the  glowing  tlescription  of  the  fall  of  the  Alamo,  in  Put^ 
mini's  Monthly  Mnij.^  iii.  179-80,  is  unfortunately  incorrect  in  nearly  all  his 
details. 

-^  Meaning  throat-cutting;  it  signified  no  quarter. 
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into  his  presence  by  General  Castrillon.  Castrillon 
had  some  feeUngs  of  humanity,  and  hoped  that  their 
Hves  would  be  spared ;  but  his  Excellency  was  of  a 
more  tigerish  nature.  Severely  reprimanding  him, 
he  angrily  turned  his  back,  whereupon  the  soldiers, 
though  already  drawn  up  in  line,  fell  upon  the  un- 
armed men  and  despatched  them."*  Of  all  those  who 
had  been  besieged  in  the  Alamo,  the  lives  of  six  were 
spared.  Mrs  Dickenson  and  Mrs  Albury  of  B<5jar, 
with  their  two  children,  a  negro  servant-boy  of  Travis, 
and  a  Mexican  woman,  were  not  slain.  Mrs  Dicken- 
s(m  was  supplied  with  a  horse  and  allowed  to  depart, 
the  bearer  of  a  proclamation  from  Santa  Anna.  The 
negro  was  placed  under  guard,  but  escaped.^^ 

The  right  of  burial  was  denied  the  fallen  Texans. 
Their  bodies  were  piled  in  layers,  with  wood  and  dry 
brush  between;  on  this  funeral-pyre  more  fuel  was 
heaped,  and  then  it  was  sot  on  lire.  The  number  of 
corpses  burned  in  this  holocaust  was  182. '®    On  Febru- 

'*Caro  was  an  eye-witness  to  this  atrocity,  and  can  he  relied  upon  as  to 
the  numl>er  of  the  victims,  and  the  j>articularK  of  tlieir  slaugliter.  He  say.s: 
*Todo8  presenciamos  este  horror  que  repruel)a  la  hunianida<l,  pero  que  cs  una 
verdad  evangi'dica.'  Vcrdad.  Idfd,  11.  (Jen.  Houston,  in  a  letter  of  the 
11th,  erroneously  states  that  seven  men  were  thus  put  to  death.  Tex,  Aim,, 
1868,  36. 

^Patter,  in  Trx.  Abn.,  1868,  .36;  Cnro,  Verda^L  fdea,  11;  Mrs  Dickenson's 
accounts  in  MorphU^  vt  sup.^  176,  and  JJnn^  144.  Mrs  Dickenson  was  fired 
at  and  wounded  while  passing  out  of  the  Alamo,  escorted  by  a  Mexican  ofiicer. 
The  escaped  negro  was  met  l>y  her  lurking  in  the  busli  a  short  <listance  be- 
yond the  Salado.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  a  Mexican,  named  Anselmo 
Bogarra,  who  was  with  the  garrison  to  tlie  last,  escaped,  ami  leaving  B<?jar 
on  the  evening  after  the  fall  of  the  Alamo,  reported  the  event  to  ( ien.  Houston, 
then  at  Gonzalez.  />/////,  141;  7ej:. -I////.,  18()8,  36.  In  1878  an  aged  Mexican, 
named  Brigido  (luerrero,  applie<l  to  the  county  court  of  Bejar  county  for  a 
pension  as  a  survivor  of  tlie  Xlamo.  His  story  was  that  he  Wiis  one  of  the 
soldiers  under  Travis,  and  when  the  enemy  had  gained  tlie  enclosure,  entered 
the  room  occupied  by  the  women,  who  ccmcealed  liim  under  some  bedding, 
where  he  remained  till  night,  when  he  ma<le  his  escape.  His  veracity  was 
doubted  by  many  of  the  early  inliabitiints,  but  he  otllreit  tlie  court  such  strong 
evidence  that  he  was  placed  on  the  pension  list,   (/oiild,  Ahnio  City  Guide^  22. 

'^'^  Account  of  JfiiiZy  ut  sup.  *I  was  an  eye-witne.ss,  for,  as  alcalde  of  San 
Antonio,  I  was  with  some  of  the  neighbors  collecting  the  dead  bodies  and 
placing  them  on  the  funeral-pyre.'  Mrs  Dickenson  also  states  that  the  num- 
I)er  of  the  Texans  was  182.  J/orp///w,  176.  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the 
exact  number  of  the  garrison  before  its  destruction.  Yoakum  and  Potter 
say  it  was  188,  though  the  latter  appears  to  be  in  doubt,  (.'aro,  utftuv.,  states 
that  the  enemy  numlxjred  183  at  tl»e  time  of  the  assault.  It  is  not  improba- 
ble that  during  the  siege  several  couriers  were  sent  out  by  Travis  and  cut  off 
by  the  enemy.     Capt.  Jolm  W.  Smith  was  the  bearer  of  his  letter  of  March  3d 
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ary  25,  1837,  the  ashes  and  a  few  remaining  bones  were 
collected  by  Colonel  Seguin  and  his  command,  were 
placed  in  a  coffin,  and  interred  with  military  honors 
near  the  spot  where  the  *  heroes  of  the  Alamo '  fell. 
In  after  years  a  small  monument  was  made  from 
stones  taken  from  the  ruins  of  the  fortress,  and  placed 
in  the  entrance  to  the  state-house  at  Austin.  On  it 
are  inscribed  the  names  of  166  of  the  slain. 

What  the  loss  of  the  Mexicans  was  will  never  be 
accurately  known.  Santa  Anna,  to  magnify  the  glory 
of  his  dearly  bought  victory,  reports  if  as  70  killed 
and  about  300  wounded;^  General  Andrade's  official 
returns  give  60  killed  and  251  wounded.^  But  these 
figures  are  utterly  unreliable.  Much  more  trustworthy 
are  those  supplied  by  Ramon  Martinez  Caro,  who  was 
Santa  Anna's  secretarv.  He  states  that  over  300 
Mexicans  lay  dead  on  the  ground,  and  that  probably 
100  of  the  wounded  died.^  Alcalde  Ruiz,  who  super- 
intended the  burial  of  the  dead,  asserts  that  there 
was  not  room  sufficient  for  them  in  the  grave-yard, 
and  that  he  ordered  some  of  them  to  be  thrown  into 
the  river,  whieli  was  done.  "Santa  Annas  loss,"  he 
says,  **  was  estimated  at  1, GOO  men."  Anselmo  Bogarra, 
who  left  San  Antonio  on  the  evenintj:  after  the  occur- 

to  the  president  of  the  convention.  Oould^  Alamo  City  Guide^  18.  Gould 
Htates  tliat  Travis  ])ropo8ed  on  March  4th  to  surrender  on  condition  that  the 
lives  of  himself  and  comrades  should  be  saved,  and  that  Santa  Anna  replied: 
*You  must  surrender  at  discretion  without  any  guarantee,  even  of  life, 
which  traitors  do  not  deserve.  *  p.  19.  Tliis  i^  in  acconlance  with  Filisola's 
statement,  who,  however,  only  mentions  it  as  a  report.  *  Se  dijo  que  Travis 
Barnet. .  .por  medio  <le  una  muger  hizo  propuestas  ai  general  en  gefe,  que  ren- 
<liria  las  armas  yel  fuerte,'  etc.  Mem.  Tcj.^  1849,  i.  9. 

^  He  shows  such  contempt  for  the  truth  as  to  assert  that  more  than  600 
Texans  were  slain,  and  that  the  attacking  force  wa.s  only  1,400  in  number. 
Copy  of  his  official  report  in  /</.,  i.  15-17.  His  equal  in  lying  is  Maillard, 
who  asserts  that  the  garrison  numljered  450  men.  n^t.  Jiep.  7Vjr.,  101-3. 

^  Filittola,  ut  mtp.f  12. 

'*  Verdad  Ide/iy  10.  Speaking  of  Sanfai  Anna's  report  that  over  600 
Texans  fell,  he  says:  *I  must  state  that  1  myself  drew  it  up,  putting  down 
the  number  ordered  by  his  Excellency, '  adding,  *  pero  ahora  so  ha[ula  la  verdad, 
y  en  conscquencia  no  fueron  mas  (jue  los  citados  cicnto  ochenta  y  tres.' 
p.  11.  Doctor  Barnard,  who  aftcrwar<l  tended  on  some  of  the  wounded, 
about  100,  mentions  that  he  saw  in  the  streets  200  or  300  more  who  were 
crippled,  and  that  citizens  informed  him  that  3(X)  or  400  had  died  of  their 
wounds.  Linns  Rem.y  177.  The  Mexican  surgeons  iuforme<l  him  that  400 
men  had  been  brought  into  the  hospitals  on  the  morning  of  t)io  assault. 
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reuce,  reported  to  General  Houston 'that  521  Mexicans 
were  killed  and  as  many  wounded.  Potter  considers 
that  this  number  probably  represented  the  total  cas- 
ualties. General  Bnidbuni  was  of  opinion  that  300 
men  were  lost  in  this  action  to  the  service,  including 
those  who  died  of  their  wounds  and  the  permanently 
disabled.  Whatever  the  loss  was,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  far  exceeded  in  number  the  defenders. 
While  these  events  were  occurring,  the  convention 
had  assembled  and  the  independence  of  Texas  was 
declared. 

Separation  from  Mexico  had  gradually  taken  a  firm 
liold  on  the  minds  of  all  The  question  had  even 
been  put  to  the  vote  at  tlio  consultation,  and  though 
lost  l)y  a  large  majority,*'  the  necessity  of  the  step 
became  daily  moie  a[)parent.  A  decided  move  in  the 
direction  of  independence  had  been  made  as  early  as 
Deceml)er  20,  1885,  by  the  troops  and  citizens  at 
Goliad,  headed  by  Captiiin  Dimit,  who  on  that  date 
attached  their  sij^uatures  to  a  formal  declaration  of 
independence,  drawn  up  in  a  spirited  proclamation.^^ 
As  such  di^'laration  could  only  be  made  by  a  popular 
representation  of  tlie  people,  tlie  action  was  premature 
and    unwarranted,  but   it   aroused  general  attention. 

Moreover,  Austin  writinij:  from  New  Orleans  in  Jan- 



uary  183(5,  urged  tliat  the  independence  of  Texas 
should  be  pi'oelaimecl,'^"  and  other  leaders  were  equally 
d(x*ided  on  tlic  matter.'^* 

•"•Ayea,  fiftoeii;  iuk's,  thirty -three.  J  on  rmiU  of  the  Consult.,  18-10. 

""The  nuinlHir  of  si^^iu.Ts  is  i)l.  On  tlie  2'2tl  a  committee  waa  appointed  to 
attend  to  the  printing  and  circulation  of  the  proclamation.  Full  text  'vi'ill  be 
found  in  Ttx.  Aim.,  18(M),  70-9.  It  w:us  taken  from  the  SUUe  Oaz.,  1852, 
which  copicil  it  from  tlie  Texan  ]it:}tuhlicnn,  published  at  Brazoria,  Jan.  13, 
1836,  anasjiid  to  have  been  the  only  copy  in  existence. 

'*Ina  letter  tc)(Jen.  Houston,  dated  Jan.  7th,  he  says:  *Wero  I  in  the 
convention  1  would  urge  an  immediate  declaration  of  in<lei)en<lcnccj  *  and 
again,  iu  one  of  Jan.  1 7th  to  I>.  C.  Barret,  chairman  of  the  council,  he 
writes:  "Die  whole  nation  of  all  ]>:irtics  is  against  us;  they  have  left  us  but 
•ne  remedy — indepentlonce.  It  is  now  necessary  as  a  measure  of  self- 
defense.'  Foote,  ii.  195-7. 

''Houston  said  that  he  felt  confident  that  but  one  course  was  left  for 
Texas  to  pursue,  and  that  was  an  unequivocal  declaration  of  independence. 
Letter  to  John  For1>es,  Jan.  7,  1830;   Yoiikum,  ii.  55. 
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Thus  the  delegates  to  the  convention  when  they 
assembled,  March  1st,  were  unanimous  in  their  opin- 
ion ;  nor  did  they  lose  time.  The  convention  having 
organized,  Richard  Ellis  being  chosen  president,  and 
H.  S.  Kimball  secretary,  on  the  2d  it  solemnly  de- 
clared political  connection  with  the  Mexican  nation 
forever  ended,  and  that  the  people  of  Texas  consti- 
tuted a  free,  sovereign,  and  independent  republic, 
fully  vested  with  all  the  rights  and  attributes  prop- 
erly belonging  to  independent  nations.  This  dec- 
laration of  independence  was  signed  by  fifty-eight 
delegates,  three  only  of  whom — namely,  Antonio 
Navarro,  Lorenzo  de  Zavala,  and  Francisco  Ruiz — 
were  Mexicans.^  The  statement  of  grievances  was 
based  upon  the  changes  made  in  the  government  by 
Santa  Aima,  and  the  establishment  of  a  combined 
despotism  of  the  sword  and  priesthood,  in  the  place  of 
the  constitution  under  which  the  iumiigrants  had  set- 
tled in  Texas.  Particular  instances  of  tyranny  and 
of  failure  to  provide  for  the  welfare  of  Texas  are 
enumerated.  The  rejection  of  the  petition  for  a  sepa- 
rate state  government;  the  imprisonment  of  Austin; 
the  failure  to  establish  trial  by  jury  and  a  public  sys- 
tem of  education  ;  arl^itrary  acts  of  oppression  on  the 
part  of  military  commandants;  the  dissolution  by 
force  of  arms  of  the  state  congress  of  Coahuila  and 
Texas,  tliereby  depriving  tlie  people  of  the  right  of 

^  The  following  were  the  signers,  Stephen  W.  Blount;  R.  Ellis;  O,  B. 
Stewart;  James  Collinsworth;  Edwin  Waller;  A.  Brigham;  John  S.  D.  By- 
rom;  Francisco  Ruis:  J.  Antonio  Navarro;  William  D.  Lacy;  William  Menifee; 


John  Fisher;  Matthew  Caldwell;  William  Motley;  Lorenzo  D.  Zavala;  (reoree 

pp;  Claiborne  West;  William  5. 
Leatcs;  M.  B.  Menard;  A.  B.  Hardin;  John  W.  Bunton;  Thomas  J.  Gazley; 


,  -7 ^     7 »       - 

W.  Smyth;  Stephen  H.  Everett;  Elijah  Stepp;  Claiborne  West;  William 


R,  M.  Coleman;  Sterling  C.  Robertson;  George  C.  Cliildress  (Childers);  Bailev 
Hardiman;  Robert  Potter;  Charles  Taylor;  John  S.  Roberts;  Robert  Hamil- 
ton; Collin  McKinney;  A.  H.  Latimore;  James  Power;  Sam  Houston;  Ed- 
ward Conrad;  Martin  Palmer;  James  Gaines;  William  Clark,  Jr;  Sydney 
O.  Pennington;  Samuel  P.  Carson;  Thomas  J.  Rusk;  William  C.  Crawford; 
John  Turner;  Benjamin  Briggs  Goodrich;  James  G.  Swisher;  George  W. 
Bamet;  Jesse  Grimes;  E.  0.  Legrand;  David  Thomas;  S.  Roads  Fisher; 
John  W.  Bower;  J.  B.  Woods;  Andrew  Briscoe;  Thomas  Bamett;  Jesse  B. 

6-7.     In  Niks* 
nativity  of  each 
appear  in  the  places  of 
^omas  Bamett  and  Samuel  P.  Carson. 
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representation  ;  piratical  attacks  on  Texan  commerce  ; 
the  denial  of  religious  tolerance ;  invasion  of  the  coun- 
try for  the  purpose  of  driving  the  colonists  from  their 
homes ;  and  inciting  savages  to  massacre  inhabitants 
on  the  frontiers,  were  set  forth  as  the  prominent 
causes  of  separation.**^ 

The  invasion  of  Texas  by  Santa  Anna  necessitated 
immediate  attention  to  the  formation  of  an  army.  On 
the  4th  Houston  was  unanimously  reappointed  com- 
inander-ni-(*]iief,  with  authority  over  all  r^ulars, 
volunteers,  and  militia  in  the  field,  the  point  of  his 
lieadquarters  being  left  to  his  own  discretion.  All 
able-bodied  males  between  seventeen  and  fifty  years 
of  age  wore  made  subject  to  military  service,  and  an 
official  \va.s  appi^inted  for  each  municipality  to  form  a 
list  of  i\\\  such  within  its  district.  Names  were  to  be 
drawn  by  lot  till  the  number  called  for  at  any  time 
was  fill(?(l,  and  the  men  so  drafted  were  to  serve  for  a 
tonii  not  cjxcoedinir  six  months.  In  order  to  retain 
and  attract  foreign  volunteers,  lands  to  an  increased 
extent  wcro  promised.  To  those  already  in  service, 
and  who  sliould  so  continue  till  the  end  of  the  war, 
1, 1^80  acres  were  granted;  640  acres  for  six  months' 
service,  and  :520  acres  for  three  months'  service.  All 
those  wlio  should  thereafter  volunteer  and  serve  dur- 
ing tlu^  war  would  rcjceive  960  acres. '"^  Moreover,  an 
aj)peal  for  synipatliy  and  aid  was  sent  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

Executive  ordinances  were  adopted  March  16th, 
jireliniinary  to  the  establishment  of  the  constitution 
which  the  c<)nvention  had  been  diligently  occupied  in 
draughting.  These  provided  for  the  organization  of  a 
provisional  government,  with  plenary  powers  in  all 
matters  save  K^gislative  and  judicial  acts.     This  gov- 

^'' Copies  of  the  declaration  will  Ihj  found  in  It/.,  1.  99-100;  Holley's  Tex,, 
236-41;  6V//.  Dw.,  24th  cong.,  lutses.,  vi.,  no.  415,  i)p.  3-18;  Ttx.,  Address  cf 
W.  11.  Whnrton,  49  o^;  7V>.,  LmrM  Rep.,  1838,  i.  3-7.  The  Mexican  gov- 
ernment in  a  nianift;»to  to  the  Mexicans,  July  following,  calling  upon  them  to 
unite  i'l  suhjugating  Texari,  denied  her  right  to  separate,  and  charged  her 
people  with  black  ingratitude.  Mf.r.  ManiJ.  del  Cony.,  1836,  sin.  4to,  pp.  20. 

^OrdimincCH  of  the  Cony.,  March  12  and  17,  1836. 
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eniment  was  to  consist  of  a  president,  vice-president, 
a  secretary  of  state,  and  one  for  eacli  of  the  depart- 
ments of  war,  the  navy,  and  the  treasury,  and  an 
attorney-general,  all  ot  whom  were  to  be  elected  by 
the  convention.  It  was  authorized  to  negotiate  a 
loan  not  exceeding  $1,000,000,  and  appropriate  the 
funds  of  Texas  to  the  defence  of  the  country;  also 
to  issue  writs  of  election  for  members  of  congress, 
to  enter  into  negotiations  and  treaties  with  foreign 
powers,  and  to  appoint  commissioners  to  the  same.*^ 
Forthwith  David  G.  Burnett  was  elected  president ; 
Lorenzo  de  Zavala,  vice-president ;  Samuel  P.  Carson, 
secretary  of  state;  Thomas  J.  Rusk,  Robert  Potter, 
and  Bailey  Hardiman,  secretaries  of  war,  the  navy, 
and  the  treasury,  respectively ;  and  David  Thomas, 
attorney-general.  Having  taken  the  oath  of  office, 
the  members  of  the  government  at  once  entered  upon 
their  respective  duties.  On  the  17th  the  constitution 
was  adopted  and  signed  by  the  delegates.  The  con- 
vention then  adjourned  sine  die.  I  append  below  a 
synopsis  of  the  constitution,^  in  which  the  reader  will 

^  Exec.  Ord.f  in  Kennedy y  ii.  502-4. 

**  Copies  of  the  constitution  will  be  found  in  /(/.,  ii.  505-22;  Tex,y  LawA 
Rep.,  i.  9-2o;  7Vx.,  Jiejyealed  and  Obsolete  Laws,  5-14.  It  divided  the  powers 
of  the  government  into  the  usual  three  departments  of  the  legislative,  execu- 
tive, awl  judicial,  the  first  being  vested  m  a  congress  composed  of  a  senate 
and  house  of  representatives.  The  powers  of  the  executive  and  congress  were 
defined  and  rules  laid  down  for  their  government.  The  judicial  power  was 
vested  in  one  supreme  court,  and  inferior  courts  esta1>li8hed  by  congress  from 
time  to  time;  the  republic  w!49  to  be  divided  into  convenient  counties;  and 
congress  was  to  introduce  by  statute  the  common  law  of  England,  with  such 
modifications  as  circumstances  iniglit  require.  In  criminal  cases  the  common 
law  was  to  be  the  rule  of  decision.  Slaves  for  life  were  to  remain  in  like  state 
of  servitude.  Congress  could  have  no  power  to  emancipate  slaves,  nor  could 
^y  slave-holder  manumit  his  slaves  without  the  consent  of  congress.  No 
free  African  could  reside  permanently  in  the  republic  without  similar  consent; 
the  importation  of  Africans  or  ne^oes  into  the  republic,  excepting  from  the 
U.  S.,  was  prohibited,  and  declared  to  be  piracy.  Head  rights  were  define<l, 
to  each  head  of  a  family  who  had  not  received  his  portion  of  land  one  league 
and  a  labor  being  assigned,  and  to  every  single  man  of  17  years  and  upwards, 
one  third  of  a  league;  additional  grants  were  to  be  made  in  favor  of  colonists, 
married  and  single,  already  settled,  so  as  to  raise  the  quantity  of  land  received 
by  them  to  the  above  standar<ls  respectively.  Tlie  land  system  was  to  be 
suspende<l  till  those  serving  in  the  army  had  a  fair  and  equal  chance  with 
those  remaining  at  home  to  select  and  locate  their  lands,  and  a  general  land- 
office  was  to  be  established.  The  constitution  was  made  subject  to  amend- 
ments proposed  by  congress,  which  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  for 
approval.     The  document  concludes  with  a  declaration  of  political  and  civil 
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not  fail  to  notice  the  stringent  regulations  laid  down 
for  the  fimi  establishment  of  slavery  in  Texas — meas- 
ures strikingly  in  contrast  with  the  more  enlightened 
legislation  of  the  Mexican  government  on  the  same 
question. 

Houston's  speech  at  Refugio,  mentioned  in  the  last 
chapter,  produced  such  an  impression  upon  the  vol- 
unteers that  most  of  them  abandoned  Grant  and 
Johnson,  whose  force  was  thereby  reduced  to  little 
over  sixty  men.^  Indeed,  to  persevere  in  a  descent 
on  Matamoros  would  have  been  madness,  as  it  was 
presently  known  that  considerable  forces  of  the 
enemy  were  concentrated  at  that  place.  It  was  now 
a  question  of  self-defence,  and  Colonel  Fannin,  who 
arrived  at  Goliad  soon  after  Houston's  departure, 
actively  engaged  himself  in  preparing  to  resist  the 
expected  invasion.  He  at  once  proceeded  to  organize 
the  troops,  who  were  almost  to  a  man  volunteers 
from  tlie  United  States,*^  and  on  February  7th  an 
election  was  held  for  the  appointment  of  colonel  and 
lieutenant-colonel,  Fannin  and  Major  Ward  of  the 
Georgia  volunteers,  respectively,  being  almost  unan- 
imously elected.  The  erection  of  a  fortress  called 
Defiance  at  Goliad  was  commenced,  and  was  expected 
to  be  cx)mpleted  by  March  3d.  Writing  on  the  1st  of 
that  month,  Fannin  says:  "I  have  420  men  and  as 
many  s[)are  nmskots,  but  no  men  to  back  them." 

rights.  RvligiuuH  tolerance,  freedom  of  speech  and  the  press,  and  personal 
rights  were  guaranteed.  In  crinmial  prosecutions  the  accused  was  to  have 
the  right  to  be  heard.  No  titles  of  nobility  or  hereditary  privileges  coulil 
ever  be  granted.  The  riglit  of  trial  by  jury  was  to  remain  inviolate,  and  the 
privilege  of  habe<i.s  coq)us  was  not  to  l>e  susjMinded  except  in  cases  of  rebellion 
or  invasion.  No  person  could  be  imprisoned  for  debt  in  consequence  of  in- 
ability to  pay;  treason  was  defined;  and  perpetuities  and  monopolies  were  not 
to  be  allowed. 

*•/?.  R.  Brow  us  Account,  in  Tex,  Aim.,  1859,  134.  Brown  accompanied 
Grant  to  the  time  of  his  death,  an<l  I  consider  his  statements  reliable.  /'.  W. 
Jofuimn,  in  IhihrA  Tcr.,  81. 

**  Fannin  bitterly  complains  in  his  letters  to  the  government  of  the  disin- 
clination of  tlio  citizens  of  Texas  to  mustiT  in  the  ranks,  and  the  destitute 
e(»ndition  of  the  I'.  S.  volunteers,  many  of  whom  were  naked  and  barefoot. 
Writhig  on  F'.b.  Htli,  lie  says  that  he  could  tind  but  some  half-dozen citizena 
of  Texas  in  the  ranks.   Foote,  ii.  202,  207. 
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Meanwhile  disaster  fell  upon  Grant  and  Johnson. 
These  leaders  proceeded  to  San  Patricio  with  a  force 
of  less  than  100  men,  where  they  received  informa- 
ation  from  Fannin,  then  at  Matagorda  Bay  preparing 
for  the  expedition  against  Matamoros.  This  was  in 
January,  and  the  undertaking  had  not  yet  been 
abandoned.  At  Velasco  was  a  large  number  of  vol- 
unteers, and  Fannin  was  attending  to  their  trans- 
portation to  Refugio.  Being  instructed  by  him  to 
collect  as  many  horses  as  possible,  Johnson  and 
Grant  divided  their  command  into  two  parties,  one  of 
which,  under  the  latter,  proceeded  toward  the  Rio 
Grande  in  quest  of  horses,  while  Johnson  remained  at 
San  Patricio  with  the  other.  When  about  sixty 
miles  from  San  Patricio,  Grant's  party  captured  Cap- 
tain Rodriguez  and  sixty-six  Mexican  soldiers,  who 
were  in  charge  of  300  or  400  horses  collected  for  the 
forces  at  Matamoros.  The  prisoners  were  released 
from  confinement  under  parole  ;  they  decamped,  how- 
ever, on  the  first  opportunity.  The  horses  were 
taken  to  San  Patricio.  Grant,  with  Johnson  in  com- 
pany, started  on  another  scouting  expedition  almost 
immediately ;  wlieii  near  Sal  Colorado  the  command 
divided,  Johnson  returning,  while  Grant  pushed  his 
way  to  the  Rio  Grande  in  pursuit  of  a  large  band  of 
horses  driven  by  fifty  Mexicans.  Having  taken  a 
considerable  number  of  the  animals  at  the  river, 
Grant  returned  on  his  way  back  to  San  Patricio,  and 
arrived  at  the  Agua  Dulce,  within  twenty  miles  of 
the  place,  unmolested.  Makhig  an  early  start  on  the 
morning  of  March  2d,  the  party  had  not  proceeded 
far  before  it  was  suddenly  surrounded  by  several 
hundred  Mexican  dragoons,  commanded  by  Urrea  in 
person,  that  issued  from  two  belts  of  timber  between 
which  Grant  was  passing.  Nearly  all  his  men  were 
shot  down  or  lanced.  Grant  and  Reuben  R.  Brown  in 
a  few  minutes  considering  themselves  the  only  sur- 
vivors. The  firing  stampeded  the  captured  horses, 
which   broke   the    line  of  the  dragoons,  and    Grant 
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and  Brown  following  in  their  wake,  endeavored  to 
escape.  The  race  for  life  was  continued  for  six  or 
seven  miles,  till  at  last,  overtaken  and  surrounded, 
the  pursued  men  dismounted,  determined  to  sell  their 
lives  as  dearly  as  possible.  Grant  fell  pierced  by 
several  lances,  after  having  shot  dead  a  Mexican  who 
had  lanced  Brown  in  the  arm.  A  moment  after, 
the  latter  was  lassoed  and  dragged  to  the  ground. 
Brown  was  conveyed  to  San  Patricio,  then  in  pos- 
session of  the  Mexicans,  where  his  life  was  saved  by 
the  interposition  of  a  priest  and  a  Mexican  woman. 
Thence  he  was  sent  to  Matamoros,  where  again  he 
was  spared  through  similar  intercession.  On  both 
occasions  he  had  been  led  forth  for  execution.  He 
eventually  succeeded  in  escaping,  through  the  assist- 
ance of  outside  friends,  in  the  latter  part  of  December 
of  the  same  year,  and  arrived  at  Guadalupe  Victoria 
about  the  1st  of  January,  1887.*^ 

As  already  stated,  San  Patricio  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy  before  the  di^struction  of  Grant 
and  his  party.  Urrea  had  arrived  at  Matamoros  on 
January  31st.  There  he  remained  till  February  18th, 
when,  having  already  passed  his  forces  over  the  river, 
he  proceeded  on  his  march  to  meet  the  Texans,  of 
whose  intentions  against  Matamoros  he  was  well  in- 
formed. His  connnand  consisted  of  the  infantry 
battalion  of  Yucatiin,  in  number  350  men,  about  the 
same  immber  of  dragoons  drawn  from  Cuantla,  Tam- 
pico,  Durango,  and  Guanajuato,  and  several  (*omi>anie8 
of  permanent  militia;  in  all  between  900  and  1,000 

*^  This  account  of  Orauttf  raid  and  death  is  taken  from  Brown's  narrative 
in  Tex.  Aim.,  1850,  134-7,  au<l  tliat  of  F.  W.  Joliiwon  in  JJ'dfrH  IW.,  8()-2. 
Brown's  statement  regarding  (irant's  deatli  is  eorrolwrated  by  Urroa,  who 
says  that  (Irant  and  41  rillenien  remained  dead  on  the  Held.  Diario,  ( 'amp.  de 
Tej.,  10.  Tlio  ab.surd  story  told  l)y  Yoakum,  that  (Jnint  was  woundecl,  and 
taken  prisoner  to  San  Patrieio,  where,  after  ministering  to  the  wounded  of 
the  enemy  for  three  week.s,  ho  was  tied  Mazex)i)adike  to  the  l)ack  of  a  wiltl 
mustang  and  mangled  to  death,  is  an  instance  of  tlie  most  confiding  credulity 
ontlie  part  of  tliat  author.  UUL  Tcj'.,  ii.  84-5.  Brown  mentions  tlio  escape 
also  of  rl&cido  Benavides,  a  Mexican,  and  Johnson  that  of  Plaude  and  A\il- 
liam  Innlock.  Their  accounts  are  the  most  reliable  ones  of  this  event,  and 
bear  every  mark  of  truthfulness. 
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men/*  about  200  of  whom  were  left  at  Matamoros  to 
follow  later.  Though  ill  supplied  with  provisions,  he 
pushed  forward  toward  San  Patricio,  the  weather 
being  very  severe,  and  causing  much  suffering.*^  At 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  27tli,  he  arrived 
at  San  Patricio,  and  half  an  liour  afterward,  in  the 
midst  of  a  storm  of  rain,  assaulted  the  barracks,  which, 
after  an  obstinate  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  gar- 
rison, commanded  by  Pierce,  was  carried,  and  the 
defenders  to  the  number  of  forty  put  to  death  or  shot, 
afterward.  Johnson  with  three  companions,  Daniel  J. 
Toler,  John  H.  Love,  and  James  M.  Miller,  escaped. 
The  house  which  they  occupied  was  surrounded,  and 
they  were  ordered  to  make  a  light.  A  few  minutes 
afterward  firing  opened  in  front,  and  the  Mexicans  in 
the  rear  of  the  house  moved  away ;  whereupon  John- 
son and  the  others  escaped  by  the  back  door  and  made 
their  way  to  Refugio.  A  Frenchman,  who  had  se- 
creted himself,  was  granted  his  life.** 

After  the  destruction  of  Grant's  command,  Urrea 
returned  to  San  Patricio,  and  on  March  7th  he  was 
joined  by  the  troops  that  had  been  left  at  Matamoros. 
On  the  13th  he  marched  against  Goliad,  and  on  the 
following  day,  having  learned  that  the  mission  of 
Refugio  was  occupied  by  a  strong  detachment  of  Fan- 
nin's force,  turned  aside  to  attack  the  place.  Refugio 
was  distant  from  Goliad  between  twenty  and  thirty 
miles,  and  a  few  days  previously  Fannin  had  sent 
Captain  King  and  his  company*^  thither  to  bring  oflf 

"  These  figures  are  supplieil  F)y  Potter,  who  was  in  Matamoros  at  the  time 
and  counted  the  tnnips.  Tex.  Aim.,  18(>8,  31-2.  Filisola,  ii.  402,  says  600 
men.  Urrea  states  that  liis  force  was  320  infantry  aud  230  dragoons.  Diano, 
Camp,  de  T<j.,  7. 

*^0n  tlie  niclit  of  tlie  25th  an  icy  wind  Mew,  but  Urrea  kept  his  troops  on 
the  march,  aiidsix  of  the  Yucatan  sohliers  died  from  the  cold,  /rf.,  8. 

^^  Johnson  8  Account  J  vC  tiuji.  Urrea  states  that  16  of  the  defenders  were 
killed  and  24  made  prisoners.  His  own  loss  was  one  dragoon  killed,  and  four 
wounde<lI  Dtnno,  Camp,  de  Tcj.,  9. 

*-^  Fannin's  force  at  this  time  was  al>out  500  men,  consisting  of  volunteers 
from  Georgia,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Mobile,  an<l  New  Orleans. 
It  was  divided  into  two  battalions,  tlie  Georgia  and  the  l^a  Fayette.  The  first 
consisted  of  Ward's  and  Wads  worth 'a  company,  and  Capt.  Tickuor's  oompanj 
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some  families  there  who  were  in  much  alarm  at  the 
appearance  of  Mexican  troops  in  the  vicmity.  King's 
force  numbered  in  all  only  twenty-eight  men,  and  at 
the  mission  he  was  confronted  by  a  strong  body  of 
the  enemy.  Whereupon  he  sought  protection  in  the 
churchy  a  strong  stone  building,  and  sent  an  express 
to  Groliad  for  a  reenforcement.  Ward  was  accordingly 
sent  with  120  men  to  his  assistance,  and  reached  the 
mission  on  the  day  before  Urrea's  assault  upon  it. 
It  appears  that  King  and  Ward  had  a  dispute  as  to 
who  should  command,  the  former  claiming  the  priority 
on  the  ground  of  his  having  been  sent  first,  and  that 
Ward  had  been  despatched  to  him  as  a  reenforcement. 
The  result  was,  that  King,  with  his  company  and 
eighteen  of  Ward's  men,  withdrew  early  on  the  14th,** 
and  took  up  a  position  in  a  wood,  where  he  was  cut  off, 
attacked,  and  himself  and  nearly  all  his  men  killed,  or 
captured  and  shot  during  that  and  the  following  day.*'^ 
Meantime  three  fierce  assaults  were  made  upon  the 
mission,  but  were  repulsed  with  great  slaughter,  the 
besieged  reserving  their  fire  until  the  enemy  ap- 
proached within  close  range.**    These  repeated  attacks, 

of  Montgomery,  Alabama,  about  250  strong.  The  second  battalion  consisted 
of  the  New  Orloans  (xrays,  Caut.  Pettis;  the  Mustangs  of  Kentncky,  Capt. 
Duval;  Mobile  Grays,  Capt.  McManeman;  Louisville  and  Huntsville,  Tennes- 
see, volunteers,  Capt.  Bradford;  Capt.  King's  company;  and  the  Red  Boveni 
from  Alabama,  Capt.  Shackleford.  There  was  also  ^P"*^  <^  ^J?^  Horton*s 
company,  and  a  regular  company  of  artillery,  Capt.  Westover.  Jshaekltford*s 
Account,  in  Foote,  ii.  228,  235,  244;  S,  T,  Brown's  AccowU,  in  Tex,  Ahn.,  I860, 
84;  Teleqraph  and  Texas  Rsgister,  18S6,  in  /rf.,  88-91. 

^This  is  Brown's  statement.  Id.,  85.  See  also  Baker's  Tex,,  144;  Lmn*s 
Rem.,  199.  Another  version — also  by  a  participator  in  the  events — ^is  that 
King  was  sent  forward  to  reconnoitre,  preparatory  to  commencing  the  retom 
march.  Foote,  ii.  249. 

*^  All  but  two,  who  made  their  escape,  were  shot.  Hardaway's  SUUementf  in 
Id.,  256.  According  to  Kenae<ly,  n.  1^1-2,  the  captives  were  shot  by  order  of 
Uirea;  Thorn  saw  their  mangled  remains.  Col  Jmmcisco  Garay  s&tes  that 
in  the  attack  five  men  were  lulled  and  two  taken  prisoners,  and  that  cm  the 
following  day  36  more  of  the  band  were  captured,  their  ammunition  having 
been  exhausted.  Ftlutoia,  ii.  412-1.3.  This  author  states  that  Urrea  caused 
about  30  prisoners  to  bo  shot,  and  defends  his  action.  Id,,  ii.  418-19.  An- 
other statement — by  E.  N.  Hill,  an  eye-witness — is  to  the  effect  that  King's 
company  with  a  few  of  Wanls  men  remained  at  the  mission  and  surrendered 
on  the  morning  after  Ward  s  departure.  They  were  all  shot  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  man,  on  the  road  to  B^jar,  about  a  mile  from  the  mission.  Tex. 
Aim.,  1860.  72. 

*^  The  loss  on  the  part  of  the  Mexicans  was  severe,  but  is  greatly  exag- 
gerated by  Texan  accounts.     Brown  says  that  between  400  and  500  of  their 
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however,  almost  exhausted  the  ammunition  of  the 
Americans,  and  Ward,  having  received  a  despatch 
from  Fannin  ordering  him  immediately  on  its  receipt 
to  return  to  Goliad  at  all  risks,  **  effected  his  escajxi 
through  the  enemy's  lines  during  the  night,  and  di- 
rected his  course  to  Victoria.  In  his  retreat  Ward 
marched  through  woods  and  swamps  where  cavalry 
could  not  pursue  him.  On  the  19th  the  Americans 
crossed  the  San  Antonio  and  proceeded  toward  Vic- 
toria, where  they  expected  to  find  Fannin.  The  town, 
however,  was  already  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  and 
on  their  approach  they  were  attacked  by  a  force  of  500 
or  600  cavalrymen.  Firing  their  last  three  rounds  of 
ammunition,  they  retreated  into  the  Guadalupe  swamp, 
where  they  passed  the  night.  On  the  next  day, 
March  22d,  not  having  a  shot  left,  they  surrendered 
as  prisoners  of  war,^  against  the  advice  of  Ward,  who 
even  in  these  desperate  circumstances  would  have 
preferred  to  take  the  chance  of  escape  to  trusting  to 
the  faith  of  a  perfidious  foe.  But  the  vote  of  the 
companies  decided  the  question  by  a  large  majority, 
and  the  prisoners  were  marched  to  Goliad,  there  to 
increase  the  number  of  victims  soon  to  be  sacrificed 
by  order  of  the  inhuman  Santa  Anna.  Fannin  and 
his  command  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy ! 

Houston,  on  March  2d,  had  issued  a  proclamation 
announcing  the  declaration  of  independence,  and  call- 
ing on  the  citizens  of  Texas  to  rally,  as  war  was  raging 

(lead  were  left  upon  the  field.  Tex.  Alm.y  18(50,  85.  Another  eye-witnesa 
states  that  *  the  acknowledged  Mexican  loss  was  400  killed  and  wounded;'  and 
a  thir»l,  that  it  was  believed  to  l)e  not  less  tlian  200.  Foot^^  ii.  252,  256.  Au- 
thorities on  the  other  side  go  into  tlie  opposite  extreme.  Urrea  gives  hia  loss 
as  11  killed  and  27  wounded;  Filisola  indorses  tliis  statement,  remarking  that 
(raray  s  assertion  that  there  were  13  killed  an<l  43  wounded  is  incorrect,  ii. 
412,  414.  The  Texans  had  none  killed,  but  three  men  were  severely 
wounded. 

**  This  despatch  was  intercepted  by  Garay,  but  the  courier  was  allowed  to 
proceed  with  it  in  order  that  Wanl  might  leave  hia  position,  /rf.,  iL  413-14; 
Tex.  Aim.,  18(50,  85. 

*•  Broton*8  StalemerU,  in  Id.,  85-6.  Urrea  assertd  that  Ward  surrendered 
at  discretion.  Diario,  1^20. 
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on  the  frontier. ^^  Appointing  Gonzalez  as  the  point 
of  headquarters  of  the  army,  he  hastened  thither  and 
arrived  on  the  11th.  Including  a  company  of  Ken- 
tucky volunteers,  nearly  400  soldiers  had  assembled, 
but  they  were  without  organization,  and  inadequate  to 
oppose  the  enemy,  who  was  already  moving  into  the 
interior  of  the  country. 

News  of  the  slaughter  at  the  Alamo  reached  Gon- 
zalez on  the  day  of  ff ouston's  arrival,  and  orders  were 
sent  fortliwith  to  Fannin,  instructing  him  to  fall  back 
to  Guadalupe  Victoria,  and  place  it  in  a  state  of  de- 
fence.^"^  On  the  VZth  Mrs  Dickenson  reached  the 
place,  and  confirmed  the  mournful  tidings,  adding 
many  terrible  details  of  the  event.  The  inhabitants 
were  panic-stricken.  There  was  hardly  a  household 
in  the  town  that  had  not  to  mourn  the  loss  of  a  father, 
a  son,  a  brother,  or  otlier  relative.  Not  less  than 
twenty  widowed  mothers  bemoaned  their  husbands' 
deatlis.  The  families  of  the  citizens  who  had  fallen 
abandoned  themselves  to  grief  and  despair,  and  the 
inhabitiints  began  to  flee.  The  panic  was  contagious, 
and  many  who  had  assembled  in  arms  returrued  to  their 
homes  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  those  whom  they 
had  left  behind.'^  With  no  force  capable  of  repelling 
the  enemy,  Houston  decided  to  retreat,  and  having 
thrown  his  artillery,  consisting  of  two  brass  24-pound- 
ers,  into  the  river,  began  his  march  just  before  mid- 
night of  the  r2th.  On  his  departure  the  town  was 
set  on  fire  and  reduced  to  ashes. ^ 

Santa  Anna,  having  received  aespatches  from 
Urrea,  informing  him  of  the  capture  of  San  Patricio 
and  the  destruction  of  Grant's  party /^  regarded  the 

"  Copy  in  Foot^,  ii.  2G5-6. 

**Copy  in  Yofd'Ufn^  ii.  472. 

^Capt.  Shnt-jtett  StnUweiit:  Foote,  ii.  268;  Thrall,  25C;  Houston  s  Letter  to 
CoHinmrorthy  Mar.  15,  183(),  in  Yotikuiny  ii.  475-0. 

**  There  is  little  doubt  that  Houston  gave  verbal  orders  to  bum  the  town, 
that  it  might  not  afTonl  sIielt^T  to  the  Mexicans.  His  defenders  cLaim  that 
he  did  not  do  so,  but  the  evidence  tends  to  a  contrary  conclusion.  Consult 
Sluirpe's  Nnrrathry  in  Foote,  ii.  208. 

^  He  receiveil  the  despatolios  on  the  3d  and  7th  of  March,  respectively. 
AlmouU'^ii  Jourualy  in  Kennedy^  ii.  184,  and  Filiwla,  Beprexnt,,  8-9. 
Hist.  N.  Mex.  States,  Vol.  II.    15 
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war  as  ended,  believing  that  no  further  opposition 
would  be  made  by  the  Texans.  He  accordingly  made 
his  di^ositions  to  occupy  the  country  with  his  army. 
On  March  11th  generals  Sesma  and  Woll,  with  the 
battalions  of  Aldama,  Matamoros,  and  Toluca,  and 
fifty  cavalrymen,  in  all  725  men,  supported  by  two 
pieces  of  artillery,  were  sent  to  take  possession  of  San 
Felipe,  and  thence  proceed  by  Harrisburg  to  An^huac. 
On  the  same  day  Colonel  Morales,  with  the  battalions 
of  San  Luis  and  Jimenez,  a  twelve  and  an  eight 
pounder,  and  a  mortar,  marched  for  Groliad.  Owmg 
to  information  received  from  Sesma  and  Urrea,  rela- 
tive to  the  forces  of  the  enemy,  on  the  16th  General 
Tolsa  was  despatched,  with  two  more  battalions  and 
forty  horse,  as  a  reenforcement  to  Sesma ;  and  Colonel 
Cayetano  Montoya,  also  with  two  battalions  and  a 
twelve-pounder,  to  aid  Urrea. 

Fannin  received  Houston's  despatch  on  the  morn- 
ing of  March  14th,^  and  at  once  made  preparations 
for  his  departure.  An  express  was  sent  to  Ward, 
ordering  his  immediate  return,  as  we  have  seen;  an- 
other was  despatched  to  Colonel  A.  C.  Horton  at 
Matagorda,  instructing  him  to  join  the  main  body 
as  soon  as  possible ;  and  a  third  to  Captain  Samuel 
A.  White,  calling  upon  him  to  hasten  up  carts  and 
wagons,  and  order  a  supply  of  ammunition  to  be  sent 
up  the  Colorado  for  the  army.^^  All  these  letters 
were  intercepted;  nevertheless  Horton  arrived  at 
Goliad  on  the  16th  with  twenty-seven  mounted  men. 
The  gims  were  dismounted,  and  such  as  were  not 
transportable  were  buried.  And  now  occurred  a  fatal 
delay.  Fannin  waited  for  the  return  of  Ward  and 
King,  not  for  one  but  several  days.  Courier  after 
courier  was  sent  with  instructions,  but  stiU  no  news 

*•  *  On  the  morning  after  Ward  left  Goliad. .  .Col  Fannin  reoeived  Gen. 
Houston's  order  to  evacuate  Goliad  and  fall  back  ou  Victoria.'  Shaekl^ord^s 
Statement^  in  FooU^  ii.  229.  Shackleford  errs,  however,  in  saying,  page  228^ 
that  Ward  was  sent  to  King's  relief  on  the  night  of  the  14th.  Ward  left 
Goliad  on  the  13th. 

*'  Traruiatiomi  in  Spanish,  in  Urrea,  Diario,  67-6. 
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was  received  of  the  detachment.  The  message  all 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  On  the  16th  a 
fourth  messenger  was  despatched,  and  still  Fannin 
lingered,  so  great  was  his  anxiety  to  leam  the  fate  of 
Ward  and  King,  and  his  unwillingness  to  abandon 
them  in  their  dangerous  position.  His  yielding  to 
this  generous  impulse  was  a  fatal  mistake.  On  the 
17th  Horton  w^as  sent  to  reconnoitre  in  the  direction 
of  San  Antonio,  and  returned  to  report  that  a  large 
force  was  advancing  slowly  and  in  good  order  upon 
Goliad.  It  was  Morales  sent  by  Santa  Anna  from 
Bdjar.  Not  till  the  17th  did  Fannin  obtain  any  inti- 
mation that  Ward's  detachment  had  been  hopelessly 
cut  oflf,**  and  on  the  18th  the  enemy  appeared  m  forc«» 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  near  the  old  mission. 
Horton,  Tbeing  sent  across  with  what  mounted  men  he 
could  collect,  made  a  furious  charge,  and  drove  the 
Mexicans  into  the  timber,  where  they  were  supported 
by  a  strong  body  of  infantry.  He  then  fell  back  in 
good  order.  The  same  day  Urrea  joined  his  forces 
with  those  of  Morales,  numbering  500  men.  His 
position  was  about  a  league  to  the  north  of  Goliad,  on 
the  Arroyo  de  la  Manahuilla.'*"  At  last  Fannin  de- 
cided to  retreat,  and  began  so  doing  on  the  following 
morning.  Two  roads  led  from  Grohad  across  the  San 
Antonio  River,  tlie  lower  one  being  that  to  Victoria. 
This  was  reconnoitred  by  Horton,  and  reported  clear 
of  the  foe.  The  march  began  very  early,  a  dense  fog 
concealing  the  movement.  At  the  ford  much  time 
was  lost  in  passing  over  the  artillery,  which  consisted  of 
nine  pieces ;  nevertheless,  the  retreat  was  unobserved, 
and  the  Americans,  in  number  about  300  men,®^  ad- 
vanced unmolested  to  within  about  five  miles  of  the 
Coleto  River,  the  banks  of  which  were  weU  timbered. 

^  Captain  Frazer  volunteered  on  the  16th  to  ascertain  the  state  o  affiurs. 
He  returned  with  the  news  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  17th.  Doctor  Bar- 
mini  8  Accounty  publishe<l  in  the  Goliad  Guard,  1875,  and  transcribed  by  Linn 
in  his  ReminwctHceSy  148-82. 

*•  (Irrea,  Diario,  13.     Urrea's  force  now  amounted  probably  to  1,200  men. 

**  Shacklcf ord  in  FooUy  iL  234,  says  Fannin's  force  did  not  exceed  275 
effective  men.  This  number  did  not  include  Uorton's  cavalry.  Urrea  states 
that  he  took  about  400  prisoners — an  exaggeration.  Diario,  18. 
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Fannin,  though  a  brave  and  intrepid  oflficer,  was 
deficient  in  caution,  and  had  too  much  contempt  for 
the  Mexicans,  whom  he  could  not  beHeve  would  dare  to 
follow  and  attack  him.  Unfortunately,  his  low  appre- 
ciation of  the  foe  was  too  generally  shared  in  by  his 
men,  and  as  the  teams  were  weary  and  weak  for  want 
of  food,  he  halted  for  an  hour  to  refresh  them.     The 
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march  was  then  continued  four  miles  farther,  the  road 
lying  through  an  oval  prairie  skii-ted  by  belts  of  tim- 
ber. In  front,  not  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  distant, 
was  the  Coleto,  the  goal  of  safety,  with  its  Bheltering 
woods,  and  on  right  and  left,  four  or  five  miles  away, 
was  the  forest.  And  now,  from  a  skirt  of  timber  two 
miles  distant  toward  the  west,  the  enemy's  cavalry 
emci^ed,  and  rapidly  took  up  a  position  on  the  front 
and  right,  while  from  the  same  quarter  his  infantry 
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presently  issued,  and  deliberately  deployed  on  the 
left  and  rear.  The  Americans  were  completely  sur- 
rounded. 

Urrea,  unconscious  of  the  enemy's  movements,  had 
leisurely  prepared  to  lay  siege  to  Fort  Defiance. 
When,  however,  he  discovered  that  it  had  been  evac- 
uated, he  hastened  to  repair  his  mistake,  and  went  in 
pursuit  with  his  cavahy,  and  a  portion  of  the  infantry, 
instructing  Colonel  Graray  to  occupy  the  fort,  and  then 
send  forward  the  artillery  and  the  remainder  of  the 
troops.  The  pursuit  began  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  be- 
fore two  in  the  afternoon  the  Americans  were  over- 
taken and  their  advance  intercepted. 

The  enemy  closed  around  so  quickly  that  Fannin 
had  to  abandon  the  attempt  to  reach  the  timber  in 
front,  and  make  immediate  disposition  for  battle.  He 
formed  his  men  into  a  hoUow  rectangle,  the  artiUeiy 
being  advantageously  placed.  Unfortunately,  in  try- 
ing to  reach  a  commanding  eminence,  the  ammunition 
wagon  broke  down,  and  they  were  compelled  to  take 
up  a  position  in  a  depression  in  the  prairie  six  or  seven 
feet  below  the  surrounding  plain.  The  companies 
which  composed  Fannin's  force  at  this  crisis  were  the 
Red  Rovers,  the  New  Orleans  Grays,  the  Mustangs  of 
Kentucky,  the  Mobile  Grays,  and  the  regular  artillery. 
Horton  had  been  sent  forward  with  his  cavalry  to 
examine  the  Coleto  crossing,  and  was  unable  to  rejoin 
the  main  body  when  the  engagement  began.** 

Some  time  was  occupied  in  preparing  for  the  battle. 
Though  Urrea  had  no  artillery,  he  decided  not  to  wait 
for  it,  but  attack  at  once.  The  Jimenez  battalion, 
and  some  companies  under  Colonel  Salas,  were  sent  in 
front.  Morales  was  placed  on  the  left  flank  of  the 
Americans,  and  the  grenadiers  and  San  Luis  compa- 
nies on   the  right.     A  strong   body  of  cavalry  was 

*^  Some  censure  was  cast  upon  Horton  for  not  making  an  attempt  to  oat 
through  the  enemy.  But  his  men  failetl  him,  and  most  of  them  rode  oH  to 
Victoria,  leaving  him  no  choice  but  to  follow.  Shackleford  does  him  justice, 
and  8ays  that  with  his  whole  force  he  could  never  have  cut  his  way  throagh 
such  an  immense  number  of  MeJiican  cavalry.  Fooie,  ii  236. 
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stationed  in  the  rear.  The  Red  Rovers  and  New  Or- 
leans Grays  formed  the  front  line  of  the  Americans; 
Duvars  Mustangs  occupied  the  rear;  and  the  other 
companies  were  stationed  on  the  sides. 

The  attack  was  begun  about  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon by  a  simultaneous  assault  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
square,  which  was  somewhat  protected  by  a  barricade 
formed  of  the  baggage  and  wagons.  When  the  ad- 
vancing foe  had  come  within  easy  range,  the  Americans 
being  ordered  to  withhold  their  fire,  the  volunteers 
opened  upon  them  with  rifle  and  artillery,  causing 
great  havoc  in  their  ranks.  Nevertheless  the  Mexi- 
cans pressed  on  with  persistency,  and  attempted  to 
charge  with  the  bayonet.  But  the  Americans  had  an 
abundant  supply  of  weapons,  and  each  man  was  pro- 
vided with  two  or  three  rifles  or  muskets.  Before 
their  withering  volleys  the  charge  was  stopped,  and 
the  baffled  troops  were  ordered  to  lie  down  within 
range  and  only  rise  above  the  grass  to  fire.  Urrea 
now  attempted  a  charge  on  the  rear  with  his  cavalry, 
which  he  led  in  person.  But  men  and  horse  were 
swept  down  by  canister  and  rifle-bullet;  the  troop 
was  thrown  into  confusion,  halted,  and  retreated  in 
disorder.  The  artillery  was  now  directed  against  the 
infantry,  which  was  compelled  to  retire  beyond  range. 
After  this  the  cannons  were  of  little  service,  having 
become  too  hot  to  load,  there  being  no  water  with 
which  to  sponge  them  out. 

As  soon  as  Urrea  could  restore  order  in  his  ranks, 
he  made  a  third  assault.  On  this  occasion  he  sought 
to  overwhelm  the  devoted  band  by  assailing  it  on  all 
sides  at  once.  His  officers  succeeded  in  urging  on 
their  dispirited  troops  to  within  fifty  or  sixty  yards  of 
the  Texan  lines,  and  again  the  bayonet  charge  and 
cavalry  onset  were  attempted,  only  to  be  repulsed  as 
before.  An  eye-witness  thus  describes  the  discom- 
fiture :  "  The  scene  was  now  dreadful  to  behold ;  killed 
and  maimed  men  and  horses  were  strewn  over  the 
plain,  the  wounded  were  rending  the  air  with  their 
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distressing  moans;  while  a  great  number  of  horses 
without  riders  were  rushing  to  and  fro  back  upon  the 
enemy's  lines,  increasing  the  confusion  among  them; 
their  retreat  resembled  the  headlong  flight  of  a  herd 
of  buffaloes,  rather  than  the  retreat  of  a  well-drilled 
regular  army."^  The  contest  lasted  till  sunset,  and  in 
the  dusk  of  the  evening  trained  Indian  sharp-shooters, 
concealed  by  the  tall  grass,  crept  to  within  easy  range 
of  the  Texans,  and  for  some  time  kept  up  a  well-direct^ 
and  telling  fire.  It  was  only  when  the  darkness  ren- 
dered the  flashes  of  their  fire-arms  visible  that  the 
Texans  could  reply  with  effect.®  Then  the  assailants 
were  withdrawn,  and  the  Mexican  general  disposed 
his  forces  around,  taking  every  precaution  to  prevent 
escape  during  the  night. 

In  this  action,  known  as  the  battle  of  the  Encinal 
del  Perdido,  and  also  of  the  Coleto,  the  Americans 
lost  seven  killed,  several  mortally  and  sixty  badly 
wounded,®*  Fannin  being  among  the  latter,  having 
received  a  shot  in  the  thigh  early  in  the  fight.  As  in 
the  case  of  all  engagements  fought  with  Mexicans,  it 
is  imix)ssible  to  arrive  at  any  accuracy  with  regard  to 
their  loss,  Mexican  generals  invariably  reported  their 
casualties  as  far  less  in  number  than  those  really  sus- 
tained, while  Texan  authorities  as  often  exaggerate  in 
the  other  direction.  On  this  occasion  Urrea's  state- 
ment, that  in  the  several  severe  contests — for  he  de- 
scribes them  as  such — he  had  only  eleven  killed  and 
fifty-four  wounded,  cannot  be  believed;  nor  are  the 
assertions  oven  of  some  American  participators  in  the 
engagement  worthy  of  more  credence.  They  do  not 
hesitate  to  state  that  many  hundreds,  one  eye-witness 
saying  600,  of  the  Mexicans  were  killed  and  wounded*^ 

«*  Kennedy,  u.  205-6. 

^  The  sharp-Hhooters  caused  more  loss  to  the  Texans  than  they  had  8iu> 
tained  daring  all  the  previous  fighting.  An  eye-witness  states  that  they 
wouudctl  fifty  and  killed  four  in  the  space  of  an  hour.  Id.,  u.  206. 

•*  These  are  Shackleford's  numbers.  Foote,  ii.  234.  Urrea  says  27  were 
killed  and  97  wounded.  Diario,  18.  Barnard  writes:  *  We  had  7  men  killed 
and  60  wounde<l,  about  40  of  whom  were  disabled.'  Linn  8  Rem,,  168. 

^  Shncklf/ord^M  A  ccount,  in  Foote,  ii.  235;  Kennedy,  ii.  207.  Doctor  Barnard, 
who  was  prescut  at  the  engagement,  shows  his  good  judgment  in  refraining 
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Indeed,  if  Texan  statements  as  to  Urrea's  losses  are 
accepted,  that  general  would  have  lost  over  1,000  men 
since  he  left  Matamoros.  The  same  tendency  to  mis- 
represent the  numerical  strength  of  the  Mexican  army- 
is  observable  on  both  sides.  The  Texan  authorities 
quoted,  with  the  exception  of  Doctor  Barnard,®*  swell 
the  numbers  to  1,900  and  2,000  men,  while  Urrea 
would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  he  fought  the  battle 
with  only  360  infantry  and  80  cavalry.*' 

Both  sides  were  vigilant  all  through  the  night. 
The  Texans  suffered  much  from  thirst,  but  labored  to 
strengthen  their  position  by  running,  as  best  they 
could,  a  shallow  ditch  around  it,  and  forming  a  barn- 
cade  with  the  carcasses  of  the  animals,  most  of  which 
had  been  killed  or  had  strayed  off  during  the  conflict. 
Urrea  s  troops  kept  wakefully  alert,  and  on  every  side, 
at  short  intervals  of  time,  the  bugle  signals  rung 
through  the  night  air  all  along  the  cordon  of  cavalry- 
men that  encircled  the  doomed  Americans. 

The  dismal  night  ended  at  last  and  day  dawned. 
It  was  Sunday,  March  20th ;  and  before  it  was  well 
liglit,  a  strong  reenforcement  was  seen  coming  up  to 
join  tlie  enemy.  The  position  of  the  Americans  was 
now  perilous  in  the  extreme.  They  numbeied  little 
more  tlian  200  effective  men,  and  these  were  worn  out 
by  the  incessant  toil  and  exertion  they  had  undergone 
since  the  previous  morning.     Moreover,  the  Mexicans 

from  exaggeration.  He  says:  *The  loss  of-  the  enemy  I  could  never  learn 
with  precision.  They  ha<l  al>ove  a  huntlred  wounded  badly,  that  we  [the  gur- 
geonsj  were  afterwar<ls  obliged  to  attend  to.  Fifteen  of  tlieir  dead  were 
counted  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  our  iutrenchnient  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, besides  an  officer  wlio  tlied  shortly  after.  Tlie  accounts  of  tlie  Mexicans 
themselves,  of  wliom  I  subsequently  inciuired,  varied  in  their  statements  of 
their  dead  from  forty  to  four  hundred.'  Linus  Rem.y  ir>3. 

®^This  writer  not  oidy  strives  to  be  impartial  in  his  stiitements,  but  shows 
CTeat  correctness  iu  his  estimates.  He  calculated  tlie  force  of  the  enemy  to 
be  1,8()0  on  the  morning  sSUiv  the  engagement.  He  judged  it  to  be  about  600 
strong  when  the  attack  began,  and  not  less  than  1,000  at  tlie  end  of  the  day, 
while  in  tlie  morning  a  reenforcement  of  300  or  400  men  arrive<l.  Id.,  167, 
160.  These  numl)ers  are  nearly  correct,  although  probably  still  too  hi^h. 
A8.suming  that  Urrea  left  Matamoros  with  1,0(J()  men,  his  total  strength  with 
Morales'  contingent  would  be  1,500;  and  bearing  in  mind  that  he  had  left  de- 
tachments at  San  Patricio,  Refugio,  and  Goliad,  besides  incurring  losses,  it 
is  not  lik(dy  that  he  had  more  than  1,200  men  on  the  20th. 
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were  now  provided  with  two  pieces  of  artillery,  and 
presently  began  to  fire  grape  and  canister.  The  men 
were  still  confident  that  tiiey  could  fight  their  way 
through  the  foe  to  the  timber,  but  in  that  case  the 
wounded  would  have  to  be  abandoned,  and  honor  and 
humanity  forbade  their  being  left  to  the  mercy  of  the 
enemy,  who  had  so  lately  shown  such  barbarity  by 
the  massacre  of  King's  party  and  the  defenders  of 
San  Patricio.  The  question  of  surrender  was  there- 
fore agitated,  and  submitted  to  the  companies  by  their 
respective  officers  after  they  had  consulted.  It  was 
generally  agreed  that  if  an  honorable  capitulation 
could  be  obtained,  they  would  lay  down  their  arms 
as  prisoners  of  war.  A  white  flag  was  accordingly 
hoisted,  and  Colonel  Salas,  Lieutenant-colonel  Holsm- 
ger,  and  Adjutant  Jos^  de  la  Luz  Gonzalez  were  sent 
by  Urrea  to  confer  with  Fannin,  who  met  them  mid- 
way between  the  hostile  lines.  The  result  was  that 
the  surrender  was  made.  It  has  been  denied  by 
Urrea  and  Holsinger  that  the  former  signed  any 
capitulation,  but  the  survivors  of  the  band  tell  but 
one  story,  namely,  that  every  one  understood  at  the 
time  that  articles  of  capitulation  were  signed.* 

On  the  same  day  such  of  the  Americans  as  were 
able  to  march  were  sent  to  Groliad,  the  wounded  arriv- 
ing at  the  same  place  on  the  2  2d.  The  prisoners  were 
confined  under  a  strong  guard  in  the  church,  which 
was  so  crowded  that  on  the  23d  all  except  the  Mexi- 
can wounded  were  removed,  the  well  ones  to  the 
fort,  and  tlie  wounded  to  barracks  on  the  west  wall. 
Meantime  Urrea  marched  to  Victoria,  and  on  the  22d 
captured  Ward  and  his  command,  as  already  nar- 
rated. He  also  made  dispositions  for  the  occupation 
of  C6pano ;  and  on  the  23d  Major  Miller,  with  eighty- 
two  volunteers  just  arrived  from  Nashville,  was  made 

•Conault  HbiL  Mex.,  v.  170-1,  this  series;  also  Holsinger's  letter  to 
Wharton  of  June  3,  183G,  in  Caro,  Vtrdwl,  Idea,  73-8;  Urreti,  Diario,  17, 
23,  58,  128-33;  Doctor  Bnninrd's  Account,  ut  mp.,  lt)l-3;  Shticki^onVs  Ac- 
coutUy  in  Foofc,  ii.  237-9;  Kennedy,  Tex.,  ii.  208-10;  Yocdeum,  iL  614-16; 
SiiHta  An  mi,  Man\/.,  49. 
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priftrjiier  by  Colonel  Vara  at  that  place  on  landing. 
All  were  sent  to  Groliad,  Ward's  command  being 
brought  in  on  the  25th. 

On  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  the  supreme  govern- 
ment, in  view  of  the  notorious  preparations  carried  on 
in  the  s^iuth  of  the  United  States,  to  enlist  volunteers 
in  the  Texan  cause,  passed  a  law  December  30,  1835, 
to  the  effect  that  all  foreigners  landing  in  the  republic 
with  arms  in  their  hands  should  be  considered  pirates, 
and  punished  as  such.*  When  Santa  Anna  was  in- 
formed of  the  capture  of  Fannin  and  his  command,  he 
determined  that  this  Draconian  measure  should  be  car- 
ried out  to  the  letter.  He  despatched  an  order  to  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Nicolas  de  la  Portilla,  the  commandant 
at  Goliad,  commanding  him  immediately  to  execute 
the  prLsr)ners,  and  expressing  his  surprise  that  the  law 
had  not  already  been  carried  into  effect.  The  despatch 
reached  Portilla's  hand  at  seven  o'clock  on  the  night 
of  the  26th.  The  Americans,  unconscious  of  their 
imfxinding  fate,  w^ere  cheerful  and  buoyant  with  the 
hope  of  srjon  being  sent  back  to  their  homes.  Shackle- 
ford  narrates  that  several  of  them  on  that  evening 
played  in  concert  on  their  flutes  the  air  of  "  Home, 
sweet  home." 

Portilla  passed  a  restless  night,  and  not  till  morning 
dawned  did  he  decide  to  carry  out  the  barbarous  but 
imperative  order.  The  whole  garrison  was  drawn  up 
under  arms,  the  prisoners  were  aroused  from  their 
sleep,  formed  into  three  divisions,  and  marched  out  of 
the  town  in  different  directions.  Their  questionings 
were  satisfied  with  various  explanations;  the  victims 
in  one  band  were  told  that  they  were  going  to  C6pano 
to  be  sent  home ;  of  another,  tliat  they  were  wanted 
to  slaughter  beeves ;  and  the  third,  that  room  in  the 
fort  was  required  for  the  reception  of  Santa  Anna. 
Four  doctors  and  about  a  dozen  otliers  were  not  called 
out.     It  was  Palm  Sunday.     Each  line  marched  in 

•Copy  in  Dnhlnn  and  Ltymno,  iii.  1 14-15.     All  foreigners  also  who  landed 
arm^  munition  for  the  use  of  the  rebels  were  to  be  similarly  dealt  with. 
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double  file,  with  a  guard  of  soldiers  on  either  side. 
Half  a  mile  from  the  fort  the  order  was  given  to  halt; 
the  file  of  soldiers  on  the  right  passed  through  the 
prisoners'  line,  and  in  a  moment  after,  the  whole  guard 
poured  in  a  volley  upon  them.  Nearly  all  fell ;  a  few 
survivors  only  escaped  into  the  long  grass  of  the 
prairie,  some  of  whom,  eluding  their  pursuers,  gained 
the  river.  The  first  division  to  sufler  was  that  which 
had  been  led  out  on  the  road  to  the  lower  ford,  but 
the  sound  of  distant  volleys  in  other  directions  soon 
after  told  those  at  Groliad  that  the  murderous  work 
was  being  consummated  elsewhere.  For  an  hour 
after  the  first  firing,  the  ring  of  intermittent  shots 
smote  on  the  ear,  producing  in  the  listener's  mind  a 
terrible  picture  of  the  flight  and  chase,  of  the  hunter 
following  his  unarmed  prey  through  the  tall  grass  and 
dark  weeds,  of  the  fiendish  eagerness  of  the  one  to 
kill  and  the  desperate  struggles  of  the  other  to  escape. 
Over  300  victims  were  put  to  death  in  this  cold- 
blooded butchery,  without  a  warning,  without  a  mo- 
ment in  which  to  prepare  for  death,  send  home  a 
farewell,  or  even  utter  a  prayer  I  Twenty-seven  only 
escaped.  Miller's  company  was  not  included  in  the 
first  massacre.  The  wounded  were  dragged  from  the 
barracks  an  hour  later  and  shot.  Fannin  was  reserved 
till  the  last,  and  met  his  fate  with  a  soldier's  calmness 
and  bearing.  He  gave  his  watch  to  the  officer  in 
command  of  the  firing  platoon,  with  a  request  not  to 
be  shot  in  the  head,  and  to  be  decently  buried.  He 
was  shot  in  the  head,  nevertheless,  nor  was  he  in- 
terred,  his  corpse  being  ca«t  among  the  bodies  of  the 
other  dead.  Ward  faced  his  death  with  stem  anger. 
When  commanded  to  kneel,  he  refused,  and  being  told 
that  by  so  doing  his  life  might  be  spared,  he  still  would 
not  bend  his  knee.  "You  have  killed  my  comrades  in 
cold  blood,"  he  indignantly  exclaimed;  "I  have  no 
wish  to  Hve."  A  few  moments  later  he  had  ceased  to 
breathe. ^^     When  the  slaughter  was  ended,  the  dead 

^^Thia  description  of  the  massacre  of  Fannin's  oommaad  hat  been  derived 
from  the  most  reliable  of  sources,  namely,  the  aooonnts  of  Shaoklefofd  and 
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were  stripped  of  clothing,  and  the  naked  corpses  col- 
lected into  heaps;  then  brushwood  was  piled  upon 
them  and  set  on  fire.  Even  this  heathenish  disposal 
of  the  dead  was  badly  done,  and  days  afterward  many 
hands  and  feet  unscathed  by  the  flames  were  seen  by 
Shackleford,  whose  eldest  son  and  two  nephews  were 
among  the  victims. 

The  odium  of  this  horrible  deed  rightly  rests  on 
Santa  Anna.  The  officers  more  directly  concerned 
showed  some  feelings  of  himianity.  Their  chief  had 
none.  Urrea  recommended  the  prisoners  to  mercy, 
and  received  a  sharp  reprimand.  ^^  Portilla  hesitated, 
and  afterward  expressed  his  horror  and  disgust  at 
having  been  compelled  bv  his  duty  as  an  ofticer  to 
execute  the  hateful  task.^^    But  Santa  Anna's  order 

Barnard,  and  S.  T.  Brown,  the  last  being  one  of  the  Americans  who  escaped 
from  the  first  division  of  prisoners.  Sliackleford  and  Barnard  at  the  time 
were  in  Colonel  Garay's  quarters  outside  the  fort,  were  in  part  spectators  of 
of  the  cruel  scones,  and  derived  further  particulars  from  eye-witnesses,  xhe 
narratives  of  all  three  have  been  previously  referred  to.  With  regard  to  the 
number  of  those  put  to  death  in  this  massacre,  Mexican  and  Texan  authorities 
approximately  aijrce.  Captain  Kenny  more,  one  of  the  survivors,  supplied  to 
the  Tex,  Aim,  of  18G0,  pp.  82-91,  a  muster-roll  of  Fannin's  command,  which 
he  looked  upon  as  correct,  and  also  Brown's  narrative.  According  to  KennV' 
more's  table,  the  command  numbered  444  men,  of  whom  33  were  detained  for 
medical  and  other  services,  2G  escaped,  and  385  killed  on  different  occasions, 
including  20  of  King's  company,  and  21  of  Horton's.  According  to  an  extract 
from  Portilla's  diary,  supplied  in  Urrea^  DiariOy  61-2,  the  number  of  prLson- 
ers  ainounte<l  to  ^5,  or  303  after  deilucting  Miller  s  comuany,  which,  not 
having  been  taken  in  arms  against  the  republic,  ho  reserved  for  further  in- 
structions. Deducting  from  the  latter  figures  27,  the  number  of  those  who 
escaped,  according  to  bhackleford's  list  of  their  names,  Foote^  ii.  244,  and  IG 
doctors  and  others  who  were  retained  in  Golia<l,  it  would  appear  that  320 
were  put  to  death  on  the  morning  of  the  27th.  This  number  very  nearly  tal- 
lies witli  Kennvmore's  figures.  For  if  41  of  Horton's  and  King's  comman<l3 
be  taken  from  nis  list  of  killed,  there  remain  344,  allowing  a  difference  of  24 
men,  wliich  may  bo  explained  by  the  deaths  occasioned  by  the  battle  of  the 
Coleto,  and  the  loss  sustained  by  Ward  at  llefugio,  and  during  his  retreat  to 
Victoria.  Brown,  wlio  was  with  Ward  s  command,  says:  *At  the  time  of  the 
surrender  we  had  oidy  85  men,  the  others  having  left  us  on  the  route  from 
the  mission  to  Victoria,*  7'ex.  Aim.,  18G0,  80.  YoaKiun,  ii.  100,  gives  the  num- 
ber of  killed  as  330,  but  he  only  puts  down  eight  as  the  number  of  surgeons 
and  attendants  saved. 

^^  *  I^  respuesta  do  S.  E.  i,  la  recomendacion  dol  Sr  de  Urrea,  fu<5  una 
reconvencion  bastante  fuerte,  manifestaiidolu  su  desagra<lo,  y  al  misiiia 
tienipo,  que  no  manchase  sus  triunfos  con  una  mala  entondida  compasion.' 
Cam,  Verdad.  Iden^  13.  Holsinger,  in  liis  letter  to  Wharton,  intimates  that 
Urrea  did  not  intercede  for  the  pridoners'  lives,  at  any  rate  nuglecte«l  to  in- 
form S.mta  Anna  of  the  pcrsoual  pruniLsos  made  to  Fannin.  Id.,  70-7.  But 
it  must  be  rcnieuil)ered  that  Holainger  was  endeavoring  to  exculpate  Santa 
Anna,  who  was  then  a  prisoner  of  Houston's. 

'-'Seo  his  diary  and  letter  to  Urrea  of  March  27,  1830,  in  Urrea^  Diario, 
62-3;  DeiiKxratic  Remew,  iii.  144-5;  and  Yoakum^  ii.  519-20. 
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was  peremptory,  and  did  not  conceal  his  angry  im- 
patience; still  I^ortilla  saved  Miller's  company  from 
destruction.  Colonel  Garay  displayed  his  humanity  in 
a  still  more  practical  manner.  Assuming  a  dangerous 
responsibility,  he  withdrew  doctors  Shadtleford,  Bar- 
nard, Field,  and  Hall,  with  some  others,  from  the  hos- 
pitals, and  sent  them  with  Miller's  company  to  his  own 
quarters,  where  he  had  two  other  men  already  concealed 
in  a  tent.  The  Sefiora  Alvarez  also  concealed  and 
saved  a  few  of  the  officers.'*  But  no  ray  of  mercy  or 
of  pity  illumined  the  dark  and  cruel  soul  of  the  gen- 
eral-in-chief.  He  was  the  incarnation  of  an  inhuman- 
itv  at  once  revengeful  and  cowardly.  The  slaughter 
of  his  troops  at  the  Alamo  still  rankled  in  his  mind, 
and  he  would  not  have  spared  a  single  life.  Miller 
and  his  men  would  also  have  been  put  to  death  but 
for  the  representations  of  an  officer  who  presumed  to 
plead  for  them.^* 

T*  See.  Barnard's  and  Shackleford's  narratiyes,  in  Linn*9  Bern,,  168,  171-3, 
and  Foole,  ii.  244-5.  Barnard  says  the  name  of  Scftora  Alvarez  deserves  to 
be  recorded  iu  letters  of  gold.  Sliacklcford  speaks  of  her  as  an  angel  of 
mercy.  This  was  not  the  first  or  last  time  that  she  showed  kindnftw  and 
humanity  to  her  country's  enemies. 

''*  When  their  case  was  referred  to  Santa  Anna,  he  instructed  liis  secretary, 
Caro,  to  draw  up  the  order  for  their  execution.  This  was  done;  but  Captam 
Savariego,  the  bearer  of  the  dcax)atch  from  Uoliad,  had  the  courage  to  address 
Santa  Anna  on  the  subject  of  mercy,  and  received  a  sound  rating  for  his  pre- 
sumption. '  Pero  ap^nas  hubo  habla<lo,  cuando  recibitf  por  respuesta  tan  amar- 
ffas  reprensioneSy  que  salid  confundido.'  Caro,  Verdad,  idea,  lo.  Santa  Anna, 
However,  withdrew  liis  order  and  postponed  his  decision  till  he  had  investi- 
gated the  matter.  By  this  accidental  mterposition  the  Uvea  of  the  company 
were  saved. 
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— ^Burning  of  Vince*8  Bridge— Preparations  for  Battle — Sav  Ja- 
cinto AND  Slaughter — Santa  Anna's  Flight  and  Capture — ^Nbootia- 
TioNs  for  Life — Fiusola's  Retreat — The  Treaties — Santa  Anna's 
Dangerous  Position  and  Final  Release. 

News  of  the  fall  of  the  Alamo  reached  Washington 
on  March  1 6th,  and  on  the  1 8th  the  government  moved 
its  seat  to  Harrisburg.  A  proclamation,  however, 
was  issued  by  the  president,  in  which  it  was  stated 
that  this  step  was  not  taken  through  apprehensi..n 
that  the  enemy  was  near,  but  had  been  resolved  upon 
as  conducive  to  the  public  good  before  any  such  report 
was  in  circulation. ' 

Meanwhile  Houston  pursued  his  retreat  to  the 
Colorado,  where  he  hitended  to  make  a  stand,  having 
sent  his  aide-de-camp,  William  T.  Austin,  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Brazos  for  caimon  and  ammunition.  His  force 
at  this  time  was  about  400  men,  but  as  fresh  troops 
kept  joining  him,  the  army  soon  immbered  700.  But 
the  removal  of  the  government  to  Harrisburg,*  Hous- 

*  The  same  express  which  brought  intelligence  of  the  fall  of  the  Xlamo 
also  reported  tliat  Houston  was  in  rapid  retreat  from  Gonzalez.  Tex.  Aim., 
1860.  61. 

^  Houston,  in  a  despatch  to  Thomas  J.  Kusk,  the  secretary  of  wkt,  dated 

/2C8> 
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tan's  necessary  retreat,  and  successive  reports  of  dis- 
asters raised  the  panic  in  the  country  to  the  highest 
pitch.  The  settlers  abandoned  their  homes,  fleeing  in 
all  directions  before  the  retreating  army,  or  accom- 
panying it  for  protection.  Thus,  many  brave  men 
were  absent  fix)m  the  field,  engaged  in  conveying  their 
families  to  places  of  security.  On  March  14th,  the 
commander-m-chief  encamp^  near  the  Navidad,  and 
on  the  1 7th  reached  Bumham's  place  on  the  Colorado. 
Here  he  remained  two  days.  whJch  were  spent  in  put. 
ting  the  families  which  had  caat  their  lot  with  the 
army  across  the  river.  The  troops  having  then  passed 
over,  he  proceeded  to  a  noted  point  on  uie  left  bank, 
called  Season  Crossing,  where  he  remained  till  the 
26th,  waiting  for  the  surtillery/ 

As  the  Texan  commander-in-chief  is  now  about  to 
enter  upon  a  career  during  which  his  action  has  been 
severely  criticised  by  his  enemies,  but  which  was  ulti- 
mately crowned  with  extraordinary  success,  and  won 
the  independence  of  Texas,  it  will  oe  proper  to  place 
before  the  reader  some  accoimt  of  his  parentage  and 
previous  life. 

Samuel  Houston  was  bom  on  March  2d,  1793,  at  a 
place  called  Timber  Ridge  Church,  in  Rockbridge 
county,  Virginia,  and  by  a  singular  coincidence  forty- 
three  years  after  the  independence  of  Texas  was 
declared,  on  his  natal  day.  Both  his  &ther  and 
mother  were  descended  from  ancestors  who  emigrated 
to  the  north  of  Ireland  from  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land in  the  troublous  times  of  the  reformation  in  that 
country  during  the   sixteenth   century.     After  the 

March  29,  1836,  writes:  'Your  removal  to  Banisbiirff  has  done  more  to  in- 
crease  the  panic  in  the  coniitrv  than  anythiiiff  else  that  nas  oocnrred  in  Texas, 
except  the  fall  of  the  Alamo.      Copy  in  Yo&tm^  iL  485-6 

*  On  March  23d,  G.  W.  Uockleyy  iiupector-general  of  the  army,  wrote  by 
order  of  Houston  to  Secretary  Kusk,  '  Wo  have  now  upiw&id  of  700  men . . . 
all  in  goo<l  spirits  and  anxious  to  meet  the  foe.'  Bat  this  number  does  not 
represent  the  force  with  which  Houston  coittinuod  his  retreat  from  the  Gdo- 
rado,  for  on  the  same  day  he  himself  writes  to  Rusk,  '  Men  are  flocking  to 
camp,  and  I  expect  in  a  da^  or  two  to  receive  200  volunteers  and  regulars.' 
'In  a  few  days  my  force  will  be  hifgtdy  raq^eotableb'  Oogies  in  Id*,  iL  480-i. 
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siege  of  Londonderry,  in  1690,  in  which  they  took 
part,  they  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  settled  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  two  families  seemingly  following  each  other 
in  their  migrations,  till,  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  we  find  them  established  in  Virginia.  Hous- 
ton's father  was  possessed  of  only  moderate  means, 
and  died  in  1807,  when  the  future  founder  of  the 
Texan  republic  was  thirteen  years  of  age ;  he  was  a 
man  of  powerful  frame,  undaunted  courage,  and  was 
swayed  by  a  strong  passion  for  military  life.  The 
mother  was  highly  gifted  with  intellectual  qualities, 
was  of  a  most  benevolent  disposition,  and  possessed 
of  a  fortitude  which  the  dangers  that  a  life  on  the 
frontiers  was  ever  exposed  to  could  not  shake.  Hous- 
ton inherited  the  qualities  of  both  his  parents. 

After  the  death  of  her  husband,  Mrs  Houston  with 
her  family  of  six  sons  and  three  daughters  crossed 
the  Alleghanies  and  settled  near  the  Tennessee  river, 
which  was  then  the  boundary  line  between  the  Cher- 
okee Indians  and  the  white  race.  Young  Houston 
thus  far  had  received  little  or  no  education,  having 
displayed  an  aversion  to  attending  school  during  such 
intervals  as  he  could  be  released  from  labor  on  the 
farm ;  and  now  he  was  more  than  ever  confined  to 
hard  work.  Nevertheless  he  attended  for  a  short 
time  an  academy  established  in  that  part  of  Tennessee, 
and  obtained  possession  of  several  books  which  greatly 
attracted  his  attention.  They  were  translations  of 
Latin  and  Greek  authors,  and  among  them  was 
Pope's  Iliad.  The  perusal  of  these  works  excited  in 
him  an  ardent  desire  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
original  languages,  and  when  his  application  to  be  in- 
structed in  them  was  refused  by  his  teacher,  he  in- 
dignantly left  the  institution.  At  home  his  elder 
brothers  exercised  a  kind  of  fraternal  tyranny  over 
him,  and  at  last  compelled  him  to  enter  a  merchant's 
store,  from  which  he  presently  disappeared.  A^ter 
much  fruitless  search,  the  family  learned  at  last  that 
he  had  taken  up  his  abode  with  the  Ciierokees.     No 
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persuasion  could  induce  the  scapegrace  to  abandon  his 
wild  life,  and  he  remained  with  the  Indians  till  he 
was  eighteen  years  of  age,  spending  his  time  in  chas- 
ing wild  game  and  self-education  to  which  he  diligently 
applied  himself. 

Having  contracted  some  small  debt  in  purchase  of 
articles  for  his  Indian  friends,  he  considered  himself 
l)ound  to  make  an  eft'ort  to  pay  it.  He  accordingly 
left  the  native  village  and  opened  a  school,  overcom- 
ing the  many  difficulties  which  opposed  him  at  the 
start.  When  his  debt  was  paid  he  returned  to  his 
former  teac^her,  but  soon  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  would  never  make  a  scholar,  entered  a  store 
in  Kingston,  Tennessee,  as  clerk.  In  1813  Houston, 
who  had  grown  into  a  powerful  man,  over  six  feet 
high,  enlisted  as  a  recruit  in  the  ranks  of  the  United 
Stiites'  army,  and  was  presently  marched  off  to  the 
Creek  War.  In  the  hard-fought  battle  of  the 
Horse  Shoe  bend  of  the  Talla])oosa,  he  displayed 
rare  courage  and  fortitude.  Having  been  ap{K)hited 
ensijifn,  when  the  assault  was  made  on  the  Indian  for- 
tlfications  Ikj  mounted  the  defences,  colors  in  hand, 
and  having  been  struck  Ijy  a  barbed  arrow  in  the 
thigh,  compelled,  with  his  uplifted  sword  and  threats 
of  death,  a  soldier  to  pull  the  missile  out.  Though 
carried  to  the  rear,  he  i)resently  returned  to  the  fight, 
and  received  two  rifle  balls  in  the  right  shoulder 
which  coniplotolv  disiibled  him.  His  n»coverv  from 
these  wounds  was  long  doubtful,  but  his  strong  con- 
stitution saved  him.  The  intrepidity  which  he  dis- 
played in  this  battle  won  for  hun  the  lasting  regard 
of  General  Jackson,  and  he  was  made  lieutenant  for 
his  gallantry. 

Whi^i  pcjm^e  was  restored  Houston  was  appointed 
sub-agent  to  the  Cherokee  nation,  which  position  he 
held  till  about  1819,  when  he  was  removed  on  account 

of  a  controvc^.rsv  in  which  he  became  involved  with 

»■ 

Calhoun,  the  secretary  of  war.  He  then  went  to 
Nashville  and  studied  law,  obtaining  a  license  to  prac- 

Hist.  Tex.,  Vol.  II.    16 
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tise  after  about  eight  months  of  assiduous  study;  was 
presently  elected  attorney-general  of  that  district; 
and  in  1821  was  chosen  major-general  of  the  militia. 
In  1823  he  was  elected  to  congress,  and  reelected  in 
1825.  While  member  of  congress  Houston  fought 
a  duel  which  caused  much  excitement  in  the  United 
States  at  the  time.  In  1826  while  in  Nashville  he 
preferred  some  charges  against  the  postmaster  of  that 
town,  who  sent  him  a  challenge  by  the  hands  of  Col- 
onel John  T.  Smith,  a  notorious  duelist  from  Missouri. 
Houston's  second,  Colonel  McGregor,  refused  to  re- 
ceive the  challenge  through  such  hands,  and  Smith 
retired.  The  postmaster  s  communication  had  been 
offered  and  rejected  in  the  presence  of  a  large  number 
of  persons,  among  whom  was  General  William  White, 
who  could  not  remiin  from  remarking  that  he  did  not 
think  proper  courtesy  had  been  extended  to  Smith. 
Houston  overheard  the  remark  and  expressed  himself 
ready  to  give  White,  if  he  had  any  grievances,  anv 
satisfaction  he  might  demand.  The  result  was  a  chal- 
lenge from  White,  and  the  meeting  took  place  in  Simp- 
son county,  Kentucky,  September  23,  1826.  White 
was  dangerously  wounded,  being  shot  through  the  body 
just  above  the  hip.  He,  however,  recovered ;  Hous- 
ton was  untouched.* 

In  1827  Houston  was  elected  governor  of  Tennessee 
by  a  large  majority.  But  ere  long  a  domestic  ca- 
lamity changed  the  whole  tenor  of  his  future  life.     In 

^The  particnlars  of  this  duel  are  derived  from  the  account  by  Col  WH- 
lonsliby  Williams,  of  Tennessee,  })iibliBhed  in  the  Louisville  Couritr  Journal, 
and  reproduced  in  the  San  Francisco  Po^  Apr.  17,  1878.  Major  Framan, 
in  his  FkUi  qf  Honor,  284-5,  states  that  A\liite  brought  the  challenge,  and 
it  not  bein^  accepted  insulted  Houston:  hence  the  dueL  This  writer  relates 
as  authentic  the  lollowing  story.  At  the  house  where  Houston  was  staying 
during  the  week  preceding  the  duel  were  a  same-cock  and  a  pugnacious  little 
dog  named  'Andrew  Jackson,'  both  of  whicn  he  greatly  admired  and  petted. 
Earlv  in  the  morning  of  the  meeting  he  was  awakened  by  the  barking  of 
'Andrew  Jackson.'  Houston  arose  and  be^an  to  mould  buUets  for  the  occa- 
sion. As  the  first  bullet  fell  from  the  mould  he  was  ^;reeted  by  the  crowing 
of  the  game-cock;  whereupon  he  marked  one  side  of  it  for  the  di)g  and  the 
other  for  the  fowl,  determining  that  that  particular  ball  should  be  the  first 
to  be  fired  by  him  at  his  opponent.  The  hiillet  was  u  jed,  and  White  felL 
After  the  duel  Houston  assumed  a  game-cock  and  a  dog  a3  a  coat-of  arms. 
/(/.,  62d-30. 
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January  1829,  he  espoused  a  daughter  of  a  wealthy 
and  inllueutial  family  in  Tennessee.  For  a  reason, 
i:itv>  the  explanation  of  which  Houston  never  conde- 
scended to  enter,  the  husband  and  wife  shortly  after 
their  marriage  separated  forever.  There  is  little 
doubt,  however,  that  Houston  discovered  that  his  af- 
fection was  not  reciprocated;  yet  with  true  magna- 
nimity, he  fully  exonerated  his  wife  from  all  blame  in 
the  matter,  regarding  it  as  a  misfortune  and  not  as  a 
fault  of  hers.  But  the  blow  struck  hard.  Houston 
sent  in  his  resignation  of  the  governorship  to  the  sec- 
retary of  state  by  Colonel  Williams,  and  in  disguise 
left  the  country,  a  self-exiled  man.  Ascending  the 
Arkansas  river  he  again  sought  a  home  among  the 
Cherokecs,  who  by  this  time  were  in  an  eastern  por- 
tion of  what  is  now  Indian  territory.  He  was  kindly 
received,  and  in  October  1829,  was  admitted  to  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  that  nation.  In  1832  he  went 
to  Washington  to  remonstrate  against  frauds  prac- 
tised by  the  United  States'  Indian  agents,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  removal  of  five  of  them.  This  involved 
him  in  personal  quarrels,  and  a  rencounter  occurred  be- 
tween him  and  W.  R.  Stansburj^,  a  representative  in 
the  house  from  Ohio.  Stansburv  was  severely 
beaten.  Houston  was  arrested,  tried  for  assault,  and 
fined  $500  The  sentence,  however,  was  not  enforced 
by  the  court,  and  President  Jackson  afterward  re- 
mitted the  fine.  In  December  of  the  same  year 
Houston  went  to  Texas  and,  as  the  reader  is  aware, 
was  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  convention  which  as- 
sembled April  1st,  1833,  at  San  Felipe.  Such  was 
the  previous  career  of  the  man  whom  the  fates  now 
called  upon  to  guide  the  destiny  of  Texas.* 

Almost  simultaneously  with  Houston*s  arrival  at 

^LesUr's  Houston  arul  h'w  Jitp.,  8-47;  Tex,  Aim,,  1859,  110-25;  Cortlom*8 
Tex,,  178-9;  ilouston,  Life  of,  17-70;  Qmirtt'rly  Rev.,  v.  new  ser.,  317;  UV- 
wily  Jitiiu  hj  a  **  Mier  P-rutoncrV*  Wkiotr,  12;  Thrall,  665  et  seq.;  Oakland 
Thies,  Cal.,  Apr.  17,  1878;  Amer.  Cyclop,  ix.  sub  nam,;  The  Century,  Aug., 
1884;  BaJxrs  Tex,,  255-7. 
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Beason  Crossing,  generals  Kamirez  y  Sesma  and  WoU, 
with  a  force  variously  estimated  at  from  600  to  800,* 
reached  the  Colorado  and  took  up  a  position  in  a  bend 
of  the  river  about  two  miles  above  the  Texans.  On 
the  approach  of  the  Mexicans,  Captain  Cames  had 
been  sent  with  five  men  to  reconnoitre,  while  to  pre- 
vent Sesma  from  passing  across  the  river,  Colonel 
Sidney  Sherman  and  Captain  Patton  were  despatched 
with  150  men  to  Dewees  crossing/  Cames  fell  in 
with  twelve  of  the  enemy,  and  in  the  skirmish  which 
ensued,  killed  one  of  them  and  captured  another. 
Sherman's  detachment  was  presently  increased  to 
from  350  to  400  men.  For  six  days  the  opposing 
armies  remained  in  their  respective  positions  within 
striking  distance  without  either  side  making  any  hos- 
tile demonstration.*  Houston*s  army  by  the  25th  had 
received  such  accessions  that  it  was  over  1400  strong,' 
and  the  men  were  all  eager  to  engage  the  enemy. 
There  is  evidence  that  at  one  time  he  intended  to 
cross  the  river  and  give  Sesma  battle ;"  but  on  the 

•Tlie  real  numlxir  was  725.  FiUaola  Menu  TeJ,,  I  20. 

^  Tex,  Ain.,  ISoO,  56.     Yoakum  calls  it  Koliertson's  croflsmg.  iL  112. 

^  Sesiiia  was  ordered  by  Santa  Anna  not  to  attempt  to  cross  the  rivery  im- 
lesH  V.ie  enemy  retired.     FlUmhi^  Menu  Gw*rra  TeJ,,  li.  441. 

*  It  is  impossible  to  £nd  out  the  exact  number  of  men  under  Hotutoo  at 
this  time.  Lx-president  Anson  Jones  says  that  on  the  day  of  the  retreat 
from  the  Colorado  their  number  was  over  1500 — *  I  think  1570  *;  Col  Ben 
Fort  Smith,  13()0;  Col  Amasa  Turner  says,  1468,  besides  105  men  who 
joined  the  next  day.  Col  Tarltnn  gives  the  number  1800;  Calder  thought 
the  muster-roll  showed  1400;  Franklin  says  upward  of  1400  men;  Heard 
considered  the  numerical  force  to  Xte  from  1500  to  1600  men,  because  the  issu- 
ing cominissary  told  him  that  rations  for  1600  had  been  drawn.  Tex,  Abn,, 
1860,  136.  Foote  considers  that  at  least  1400  soldiers  were  present  on  tlie 
25th,  and  in  a  note  gives  his  authorities.  Tex.,  ii  274.  The  Mexican  ffeu- 
eral,  Sesma,  placed  the  numl>cr  of  the  Texans  at  1200.  See  his  despatcn  to 
Santa  Aima  of  March  25,  1836,  in  Filisola,  Menu  TeJ,,  i.  41.  Houston  in 
liid  FX)eech  in  the  Senate  of  the  U.  S.,  Feb.  28,  1859,  states  that  his  efficient 
force  never  exceeded  700  troops  at  any  one  point.  Con'jreasioivil  Globe,  1859, 
p.  14.*I8.  Copy  of  same  speech  in  Tex,  Aim.,  1860,  18-35.  This  assertion  is 
Bomewliat  contradictory  to  the  statement  in  his  letters  of  March  23,  1836. 

^  Foote — iL  278-9 — states  that  he  is  convinced  that  Gen.  Houston,  up  to 
the  2r)th  of  March,  contemplated  a  struggle  with  the  enemy  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Colorado,  and  from  a  mass  of  documents,  quotes  one  which  he 
considers  conclusive.  *Capt.  Shape  says:  Gen.  Houston  told  me  to  tell 
the  people  not  to  run  any  farther . . .  there  would  be  no  more  retreating;  and 
that  the  next  news  they  would  hear  from  the  army  would  be  of  a  battle,  the 
result  of  which  no  one  could  doubt.*  The  same  author  also  supplies  copy  of 
Army  Orders  of  March  2l8ty  in  which  Houston's  intention  is  evident.     Vui  » 
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25th  news  was  brought  by  Peter  Kerr  of  the  captui'e 
and   massacre   of  laiinin's   command.     This  was  a 
death-blow  to  his  plans.     It  would  bo  madness  to  as- 
sail under  these  circumstances,  allow  Urrca  to  gain 
his  rear,   and   let  himself  be   surrounded  by   over- 
whelming forces."     Accordingly  he  decided  on  a  fur- 
tlicr  retreat  to  the  Brazos,  and  on  the  evening  of  the 
26th  fell  back  five  miles  and  encamped  on  the  margin 
of  a  lake  in  the  prairie.     This  movement  increiiscd 
the  prevailing  consternation,  and  caused  the  greatest 
dissatisfaction  to  both  the   officers  and  troops  of 'his 
army.     The  fieiy  spirits  of  which  his  force  was  coni- 
IK)sed  were  longing  to  strike  the  foe  which  had  dealt 
so  savagely  with  their  relatives,  comrades,  and  coun- 
trymen, and  in  their  rage  could  not  perceive  the  pra- 
dcnce  practised  by  their  general.     It  is  true  that  he 
might  have  struck  Sesma  hard,  had  he  attacked  him; 
but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  while  the  Mexican 
commander  had  two  pieces  of  artiller}',^"*  Houston  luid 
none,  and  it  was  for  his  cannon  that  he  reasonablv 
waited  so  long.     But  it  never  arrived,  and  he  did  not 
dream  of  such  a  blow  as  the  destruction  of  Famiin  and 
his  command,  who,  he  supposed,  were  safe  at  Victoria, 
as  would  have  been  the  case  had  Fannin  obeyed  his 
orders.     As  soon  as  General  Houston's  intention  be- 
came known,  Captain  Heard  and  a  number  of  other 
substantial    j)lantei*s   on   the   banks   of  the  Colorado 
asked  for  and  ol:)taiued  furloughs  to  enable  them  to 
remove  their  families  to  places  of  security,  and  in  the 
subsequent  retreat,  as  elsewhere  intimated,  the  army 
was  s<X)n  reduced  to  lialf  its  original  strength  by  the 
depai-tm-e  of  men  bent  on  the  same  errand. 

Meanwhile  the  trovenmient  had  been  exertinix  itself 

few  <lays,'  lio  «ays,  *  I  hope  to  have  force  sufficient  to  capture  tlie  enemy 
before  he  can  reacli  tlie  (luadahipe.' 

^^  Moreov«'r  if  lie  f«iiij^'I.t  a  battle,  ho  liad  no  means  of  trannporting  his 
woinuh-il.     J /iv/j</rt >/',-<  S]*fnh  ut  mtjK 

'-  *l>os  pie/aH  <le  a  (i  (^oii  hxm  t'orresponiUentoa  dutaciunes  de  artilleros  y 

uiciones.'     Fllisohi^  Mem,   TrJ.,  i.  *20, 


# 
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to  send  reenforcements,  war  material,  and  supplies  to 
the  front.  Two  thirds  of  the  militia  had  been  called 
out,  and  measures  were  adopted  to  arrest  the  panic 
and  flight  of  the  inhabitants  toward  the  Sabine.  Pres- 
ident  Burnet,  on  March  1 8th,  issued  a  proclamation 
tending  to  allay  the  public  consternation,  exhorting 
the  people  not  to  abandon  their  homes,  thereby  de- 
priving their  country's  defenders  then  in  the  field  of 
additional  strength.  But  this  proved  ineffectual.  As 
soon  as  the  fate  of  Fannin's  command  was  known,  and 
that  Houston  was  in  retreat,  the  wild  hurry  to  escape 
of  the  fleeing  people  rose  into  a  panic,  which  erelong 
reached  Trinity,  whose  inhabitants  fled.  Samuel  P. 
Carson,  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  writmg  to  President 
Burnet,  says,  "Never  till  I  reached  Trinity  have  I 
desponded,  I  will  not  say  despaired.'' "  It  was  as  if  a 
hurricane  of  terror  was  sweeping  over  the  land. 

Houston  retired  rapidly  toward  the  Brazos,  reach 
ing  San  Felipe  on  the  28th.  Here  the  dissatisfaction 
of  the  troops  displayed  itself  in  a  spirit  of  insubordina- 
tion. Objection  was  raised  to  marching  up  the  river, 
it  being  maintained  that  the  principal  settlements  were 
situated  below.  The  commander-in-chief  decided  to 
move  up,  whereupon  two  companies,  one  commanded 
by  Captain  Mosely  Baker,  and  the  other  by  Wylie 
Martin,  refused  to  come  into  line,"  and  he  was  fain  to 
order  Baker  to  remain  behind,  with  120  men,  to 
guard  the  crossing  at  San  Felipe,  and  to  grant  the  re- 
(juest  of  Martin's  comi>any  to  go  down  to  the  crossing 
at  Fort  Bend,  or  Old  Fort.  These  arrangements 
having  been  made,  on  the  29th  Houston  moved  up 
the  river  with  the  main  body,  now  reduced  to  520  ef- 
ficient men,  crossed  Mill  creek,  and  on  March  81st 
encamped  in  the  Brazos  bottom  opposite  Groce's  plan- 
tation.    Here  he  remained  till  April  13th,  detained 

^^  Letter  of  April  4th,  in  Yonhim^  ii.  119. 

^*  Ltibadkj  ill  7V'X.  Ali/i.^  18;")9,  44.  Houston  makes  mention  of  only  one 
company  as  mutinous.  HovMons  Speech,  tUsiqK,  1435,  also  in  Tex,  Abii.,  18(K), 
2:1 
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by  the  high  waters  of  the  river  fron?  any  active  opera- 
tion. The  rains  were  unusually  heavy  this  season; 
the  Brazos  rose  to  a  height  not  known  for  years,  and 
liis  camping  ground  was  at  one  time  converted  into  an 
island  by  the  floods.  Provided  with  no  tents,  and 
but  little  covering  of  any  kind,  the  suflerings  of  the 
soldiera  from  wet  and  exposure  were  severe,  and  sick- 
ness naturally  followed. 

In  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  Houston  left 
San  Felipe,  the  town  was  burnt  to  the  ground  by 
Baker.  This  severe  measure  was  adopted  on  account 
of  a  report  brought  in  by  his  scouts  that  they  had  seen 
the  Mexican  advance  guard  within  a  few  miles  of  the 

{)lace,  which  they  would  probably  reach  before  day- 
ight.  Unfortunately,  the  scouts  had  mistaken  a  drove 
of  cattle  for  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  and  the  untimely 
burning  of  San  Felipe  caused  the  destruction  of  an 
immense  quantity  of  goods  which  might  otherwise 
have  been  saved.  * 

On  March  24th,  General  Tolsa  arrived  at  the  Colo- 
rado with  his  command,  raising  Sesma's  division  to 
1,400  men  of  all  arms,**  and  this  general,  on  the  re- 
treat of  Houston,  at  once  proceeded  to  pass  his  troops 
over  the  river  on  rafts.  The  Colorado  was  much 
swollen,  but  in  four  days  after  the  departure  of  the 
Texans,  lie  succeeded  in  placing  a  considerable  i^)rtion 
of  them  on  the  other  side,  and  a  few  days  later  crossed 
over  with  the  remainder.  When  Santa  Anna  became 
awai-e  of  the  large  Texan  force  concentrated  on  the 
Colorado,  he  changed  his  intention  of  returning  to 
Mexico,  and  decided  to  take  the  field  in  person.  In- 
deed, he  changed  all  of  his  plans.  Gaona  was  ordered 
to  cross  the  Colorado  at  Bastrop,  and  march  to  San 
Felipe  as  a  support  on  Sesma's  left,  and  Urrea  was 

^^  Foot^,  ii.  283.  Tliis  author,  in  hia  account  of  this  occurrence,  quotes 
*  the  very  words  of  the  last  numl>er  of  the  San  Felipe  Teletpxiph,  the  accuracy 
of  whicli  tliere  in  no  reason  to  question.' 

^''' These  arc  .Sesma's  nym  Hgures,  according  to  his  despatch  to  Santa  Anna 
dated  March  25,  1830,  in  Filinola,  Mem.  TeJ.,  i.  41. 
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instructed  to  move  from  Victoria  against  the  same 
place.  Colonel  Amat  was  sent  forward  to  Gronzalez 
with  600  men,  two  eight-pomider  and  two  four-pounder 
cannon,  and  a  seven-inch  mortar,  taking  with  him 
rations  for  one  month.  Having  made  these  arrange- 
ments, and  leaving  General  tfuan  Josd  Andrade  in 
command  at  Bdjar  with  most  of  the  cavalry  and  some 
piquets  of  infantrj^  the  Mexican  dictator  left,  March 
31st,  with  his  staff  and  General  Filisola.  On  April 
2d  he  reached  Gonzalez,  and  findhig  the  waters  of  the 
Guadalupe  so  high  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  con- 
struct rafts  for  the  passage  across  of  Amat's  brigade, 
such  was  his  impatience  that  he  hurried  forward  with 
his  staff  and  an  escort  of  about  forty  dragoons,  leaving 
Filisola  to  direct  the  crossing  of  the  troops,  artillery, 
and  wagons.  On  the  5th  he  reached  the  Colorado, 
and  with  Sesma's  and  Tolsa's  commands  pushed  for- 
ward with  the  same  impetuous  haste  to  San  Felipe, 
where  he  arrived  April  7th." 

Santa  Anna  in  the  plenitude  of  his  self-confidence 
considered  that  he  had  an  ample  force  with  which  to 
crush  the  retreating  Texans  without  the  assistance  of 
Urrea's  division,  and  on  April  6th  countermanded  his 
instructions  to  that  general,  ordering  him  to  take  pos- 
session of  Matagorda,  and  carry  out  the  operations 
previously  assigned  to  him.*®  This  proved  to  be  a 
fatal  mistake.  Urrea  crossed  the  Colorado,  and  on 
April  13th  entered  Matagorda,  which  he  found  evac- 
uated. He  then  directed  his  march  to  Brazoria,  tak- 
ing possession  of  the  place  on  the  2  2d  without  oppo- 
sition, a  large  quantity  of  goods  of  all  kinds  falling 
into  his  hands.**  While  Urrea  was  thus  far  away  from 
the  future  field  of  action  Gaona  failed  to  arrive  at 
San  Felipe  at  the  time  expected.  In  fact  he  had  lost 
his  way  in  tlie  desert  region  lying  between  Bastrop 
and  San  Felipe,  which  place  he  did  not  reach  till 

1' /V//.so/r7,  Mem.  Tcj.,  i.  41-51;  A/.,  Jfpprrsent.,  12-13;  Caro,  VercUuL  Idea, 
17-lH;  Aliiionti'^fi  Journal^  in  XotJoual  Batmert  July  13,  1838. 
^Copy  of  tlcspatch  in  Filisola^  Mem.  Trj.^  50-1. 
">/(/.,  Mem.  Gucrra  Ttj.,  ii.  44(>-9;  UntaDiario,  24-7. 
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April  17th."  These  two  circumstances,  combined 
witli  the  impetuosity  and  ])resuinptuoua  self-reliance 
<it"  Santa  Anna  greatly  conduced  to  tlie  catastrophe 
which  ended  in  his  overtliruw  and  capture. 


Meantime  Santa  Anna,  finding  Baker's  detachment 

oppiisrd  to  liiin  on  tlie  opjiositc  side  ot'tlic  river,  made 
:k)  attempt  to  cross,  liut  on  th(!  9tli   moved  dowu  the 

-"(■.Fro  l\;-.h.f.  /./..I.  ■2-::   /Vf«.>/-:,  .\fn,>.  Hufmt  T-J.,  ii.  «!)-50. 
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Brazos  with  the  chosen  companies  and  reached  Old 
Fort"  on  the  11th.  Sesma  was  left  at  San  Felipe 
with  489  men,  being  instructed  to  place  himself  un- 
der Filisola's  orders  when  he  should  arrive."  The  last 
named  general  had  reached  the  Colorado  on  the  10th, 
and  moving  forward  arrived  at  the  ruins  of  San 
Felipe  on  the  14th,  and  at  Old  Fort  on  the  16th. 
From  the  latter  place  Santa  Anna  sent  instructions, 
as  soon  as  he  arrived,  for  Sesma  and  Filisola  to  join  him 
there  as  speedily  as  possible.  Sesma  came  up  on  the 
13th,  and  on  the  following  day  the  commander-in-chief, 
without  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  Filisola,  having  ob- 
tained possession  of  a  flat  boat "  and  two  canoes  suc- 
ceeded in  crossing  the  river  by  a  ruse.  At  Old  Fort 
there  were  two  crossings,  the  upper  and  lower,  and  as 
Wylie  Martin's  force  was  not  sufficient  to  guard  both, 
he  was  kept  occupied  by  a  demonstration  at  the 
upper  ferry,  while  the  Mexicans  efiected  their  pas- 
sage across  at  the  lower  one.  Martin  thereupon  pro- 
ceeded up  the  river  and  joined  Houston  who  by  this 
time  was  also  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river.  Taking 
with  him  700  infantry  with  a  six-pounder  and  50 
cavalrymen,  Santa  Anna  hurried  off  to  Harrisburg, 
leaving  Sesma  with  the  remainder  of  the  division  at 
Old  Fort. 

The  cause  of  all  this  haste  was  the  receipt  of  news 
that  the  Texan  government  had  its  seat  at  Harris 
burg  and  the  Mexican  commander-in-chief  hoped,  by- 
a  forced  march,  to  capture  the  president  and  other 
members.  He  arrived  at  the  place  in  the  night  of 
the  15th,"  only  to  find  three  printers  in  it,  the  gov- 

'^Also  called  Fort  Bend,  Thompson  Ferry,  and  Orozimbo— now  Bioh- 
mond. 

•-"See  Sesma's  note  to  Filisola  of  Apr.  9,  1836,  in  I<L,  Mem,  7^.,  L  64; 
/d.,  BepresenLf  13. 

**  Houston  states  in  the  speech  already  quoted  that  he  had  ordered  every 
craft  on  the  river,  to  l>e  destroyed  Imt  by  a  ruse  the  enemy  obtained  the 
only  boat  that  was  in  that  part  of  the  country  where  a  command  was  sta- 
tioned.    Ihey  came  and  spoke  English.     Consult  Yo^fkum,  ii.  121. 

'^*  At  this  date  the  positions  of  the  Mexican  divisions  were  as  follows: 
Urrea  was  at  Matagorda,  30  leagues  distant  from  Sesma,  and  40  from  Filisola; 
Gaona  was  lost  in  the  desert  between  Bastrop  and  San  Felipe;  Filisola  wba 
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eminent  and  inhabitants  having  left  for  New  Wash- 
ington, whence  they  crossed  over  to  Andhuac,  and 
from  there  to  Galveston  island  in  the  steamer  Cayuga^ 
the  government  making  the  latter  place  its  seat.' 

At  Harrisburg  Santa  Anna  learned  from  the  print- 
ers that  Houston  was  at  Groce  crossing  with  800 
men.  He  then  sent  forward  the  cavalry  to  New 
Washington  mider  Colonel  Almonte,  who  presently, 
from  information  there  received,  reported  that  Hous- 
ton was  marching  for  the  Trinity  by  way  of  Lynch's 
ferry.  Having  set  fire  to  Harrisburg,"  the  Mexican 
general  moved,  on  the  I7th,  to  New  Washington,  ar- 
riving there  on  the  18th,  having  previously  despatched 
a  courier  post  haste  to  Filisola  ordering  him  to  send 
General  Cos  with  500  picked  troops  to  join  him  by 
forced  marches."  And  here,  for  the  present,  we  will 
leave  him  to  follow  the  movements  of  the  Texan  army. 

The  impatience  of  the  troops  at  the  Fabian  policy 
of  General  Houston  was  so  great  that  the  expression 
of  it  bordered  on  mutiny,  and  it  is  an  undeniable  fact 
that  while  they  were  in  camp  on  the  Brazos  several 
meetings  were  openly  held  at  which  the  question  was 
discussed  of  apix)inting  another  leader."  On  April 
4th,  Thomas  J.  Rusk,  the  secretary  of  war,  arrived 
at  the  camp,  and  it  appears  that  at  his  suggestion  an 
understanding  was  arrived  at  that  the  army  should 

10  leagues  distant  from  Sesma,  and  Santa  Anna  at  Harrisbarg  20  leagues 
distant. 

■-'-•rres.  Burnet  was  nearly  captured  by  a  squadron  of  Mexican  cavalry 
on  the  morning  of  tlie  17th,  at  ISew  Washington,  escaping  to  the  steamer  in 
a  small  Ixvat  only  a  few  minutes  before  the  enemy  reached  the  shore.  Yoa- 
knni.  ii.  136-7. 

^^  Santa  Anna  denies  this,  stating  that  the  town  was  on  fire  before  he  en- 
tered it,  and  tliat  he  was  told  by  the  printers  that  the  lire  was  accidental. 
Mnnip^i<to  17,  in  Pnj).  Tar.,  182,  no.  8;  also  in  FiliMla,  Mem.  Ouerra  Tej-^  ii. 
4r>S.  But  Colonel  l*c<lr()  Delgado  in  his  diary  says  that  iSanta  Anna  ordered 
him  to  set  lire  to  tlie  jilace.  Id.,  Mem.  Tfj.f  i.  84. 

"-''Cos  had  boon  ordorod  to  pn»ceed  with  500  men  to  the  month  of  the 
Brazos  and  take  jmsaossion  of  Velasoo.  Copy  of  despatches  in  /'/.,  i.  08-77. 
Scanta  Anna's  countermanding  liis  orders  so  ropeatodly  caused  much  annoy- 
ance to  his  generals,  whoso  sugg(;stions  or  advice  he  would  not  listen  to. 

♦"Houston  says,  *  mutiny  and  sedition  were  rife  iu  camp/  Ttx.  Aim,, 
18G0,  35. 
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march  to  Harrisburg,  the  seat  of  the  government,  and 
there  make  a  stand.'*  Two  six-pounders  having  ar- 
rived on  the  11th  from  Harrisburg,"  Houston  made 
preparations  to  cross  t}ie  river.  On  his  arrival  at  the 
Srazos,  a  spacious  steamboat,  the  Yellowstone,  hap- 
pened to  be  at  Groce's  landing,  loading  with  cotton. 
This  vessel  he  embargoed,  and  placing  a  guard  on 


board  thus  secured  the  means  of  passing  the  river  at 
any  time  witliout  trouble.  Tiiusat  h'ngth  the  opera- 
tions were  fairly  couunencod,  and  indeed  had  tlioy 
been  much  longer  delayed  it  is  impossible  to  foreseu 
the  results  tliat  might  have  followed,  with  mutiny 
and  insubordination  openly  threatened  in  his  camp, 
for  many  of  his  followers  now  attnl)uted  his  hesita- 
tion to  incompetence,  timidity,  or  indeed  to  anj'  cause 
except  the    right   one.     On   the    I'ith   he  began  to 

"Fwte  Baya  that  Homton'fl  plan  was  tc.  retire  to  llie  Sabine,  and  tlicru 
get  \ii>  nn  aniiy  of  5,000  Annlo-Amerii-anii.  On  tlic  otlitx  liaiiil,  it  was  hti- 
nouniS'.!  to  him  liy  .\Iaj.  Wharton  and  iithiTs  tliat  tlic  noUtient  would  n.tt 
icavu  tlio  central  n-gion  of  Texas  t«i  go  north  on  any  iiiniiiilcratinn  whatever, 
/■ntrff,  ii.  ™«.  Ilonaton  assertcil  in  liin  l^lW■l■1^  lufitpo  tiio  U.  ."<.  senate  that 
he  was  rt'solve.i  never  to  paw  tlio  Trinity.  T-x.  Aim..  IWIO,  XI, 

"Ihewi  two  Hiiiall  guns  c<in.'<tiluteil  all  tlie  artillurv  of  tim  Texan's  arniy. 
lliuv  wure  iJre.euL.'il  to  the  ])!itrioti  iiv  thu  fiti/uiiH  of  Cirnitinati,  aii.I  wu-o 
aflorwanl  i-iiri-ti-iicMl  t!ic!  Twin  Si.iUT*.  /-'..  -j:!;  fV.tf..  ii.  '-I.vr.,  wlicru  wll 
hu  fi'iimi  uopy  of  i'reaiileDt  liomet'a  letter  atkuowlcJgiug  tlio  receipt  of  the 
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pass  the  troops  across,  and  by  the  14th  the  whole  army 
was  placed  on  the  other  side.  The  next  day,  the 
companies  of  Moseley  Baker  and  Wylie  Martin  ar- 
rived. Both  officers  were  in  a  sullen  humor,  and  the 
latter  proved  so  refractory  that  Houston  ordered  him 
to  march  directly  to  the  Trinity  and  protect  the  women 
and  children  in  case  the  Indians  should  prove  turbu- 
lent." 

The  army  was  now  put  in  motion,  and  after  a  march 
of  extreme   difficulty   and   fatigue   over  the   boggy 

f  round,"  arrived  at  Buffalo  bayou,  opiX)site  Harris- 
urg,  on  the  18th,  and  there  encamped.  The  ever- 
active  scout.  Deaf  Smith,  and  other  spies  were  sent 
across  the  bavou,  and  in  the  evenintj  brouirht  in  two 
captives,  one  of  whom  proved  to  be  the  bearer  of  de- 
spatches from  Filisola  to  Santa  Anna,  and  others  from 
Mexico.  From  these  papers  Houston  learned  for  the 
first  time  that  the  Mexican  president  in  person  was  in 
command  of  the  advance  division  of  the  enemy. 

Houston  now  determined  to  cross  the  bayou,  and  on 
the  momin<]f  of  the  IDth,  after  havincr  addressed  a 
spirit-stirring  speech  to  the  troops,^"*  in  which  he  in- 
formed them  that  Santa  Anna  himself  was  before 
them,  moved  about  two  miles  lower  down  the  bayou, 
with  three  days'  rations,  leaving  in  the  rear  the  bag- 
gage and  sick,^*  with  a  sufficient  guard.     The  passage 

^  Tnc  Alvu,  1860,  24.  Martin  died  at  Fort  Bend  county  in  1842.  At  the 
time  of  hb)  death  he  was  a  iiiein1>er  of  the  Texan  congress,  lie  was  bom  in 
Georgia  in  1776.   ThmlCs  JIU.  T*x.,  588. 

*-*  *T}»e  prairies  were  qiiagniirod.  Tlic  contents  of  tlie  wagons  liad  to  be 
carried  across  the  bog?,  and  tlie  empty  wagons  liad  to  be  assisted  in  aid  of 
the  horses.  No  less  t!ian  eiglit  iiiiT)ediments  in  one  day  had  to  bo  overcome 
in  that -way.*  IIoHAUms  Sjiefch^  in  7V.r.  Alm.^  1800,  24. 

•^Labailio,  wlio  accompanied  tlie  army,  writes  thus:  *He  said  [that  is, 
Houston]:  "Tlie  anny  will  cross,  and  we  will  meet  the  enemy.  Some  of  us 
may  l>e  killed  and  must  be  killed;  but  soldiers,  remember  tlic  Alamol  the 
Alamo!  the  Alamo! "  Maj.  Somerv'ille  remarke<l;  "After  such  a  speecli,  but 
damned  few  will  l>e  taken  prisoners — that  I  know."  Col  Rusk  tliL'ii  made  a 
most  elotpient  speech  ...  in  tliemiilst  of  his  speech  he  stoppeil  sudilenly,  say- 
ing: '*I  have  done,"  as  if  it  had  just  occurred  to  him  that  it  was  «a  waste  of 
words  to  talk  to  men  who  ha<l  been  so  long  im]>atient  for  the  very  conflict 
that  was  now  about  to  take  place.'  T<x.  Aln.^  ISoO,  40. 

**  Yoakum  makes  the  extraordinary  stalciiK^nt  tliat  200  or  300  sick  and 
non-eflfectives  were  left  behind,  ii.  11)4.  I-Kibadic,  who  surely  oimht  to  know, 
says,  *  Phelps  having  been  left  to  attend  to  some  ten  or  twelve  who  were  sick 
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of  the  main  body  was  effected  without  mishapy  but  not 
without  trouble,  as  the  only  means  of  crossing  consisted 
of  a  boat  in  bad  repair  and  a  rafb  that  had  been  con- 
structed on  which  to  pass  over  the  cannon  and  ammu- 
nition-wagon*  The  horses  were  made  to  swim  across, 
and  by  nightfall  the  whole  force  had  gained  the  other 
side.  The  army  then  moved  down  the  bayou  till  mid- 
night, when  the  men  were  so  utterly  exhausted — some 
even  falling  down  from  fatigue — ^that  a  halt  was  or- 
dered, and  the  weary  soldiers  threw  themselves  on  the 
wet  ground  and  bivouacked  without  supper,  exposed 
to  a  cold  north  wind  which  increased  their  discomfort. 
At  daylight  the  march  was  resumed,  and  the  indomi- 
table troops  pressed  forward  without  breakfast  toward 
the  junction  of  Buffalo  bayou  with  the  San  Jacinto. 
After  a  march  of  two  hours,  the  order  was  given  to 
halt  for  breakfast,  but  while  the  hungry  men  were 
preparing  it,  the  scouts  galloped  into  camp  and 
reported  that  the  enemy  was  moving  from  New 
Washington  toward  Lynch's  ferry.-  The  march  was 
immediately  continued,  and  the  eager  soldiers  hurr}'- 
inor  onward  halted,  about  ten  o'clock  on  the  momin^: 
of  the  20th,  within  half  a  mile  of  the  ferry,  in  a  fine 
belt  of  timber  on  the  elevated  bank.  At  the  ferrj''  a 
new  flat-boat,  loaded  with  provisions,  was  captured. 
It  had  been  sent  by  Santa  Anna  from  New  Washing- 
ton, and  the  supplies  were  intended  for  the  troops  with 
which  he  was  going,  as  he  thought,  to  take  possession 
of  Andhuac. 

From  New  Washington  Santa  Anna  sent  Captain 
Barragan  on  the  19th  with  a  detachment  of  dragoons 
to  reconnoitre  the  movements  of  Houston,  and  on  the 
20th  prepared  for  his  march  to  Lynch's  ferry,  by  burn- 
ing the  warehouse  on  the  wharf  and  setting  fire  to 
the  town.  When  everything  was  ready  for  the  march 
Captain  Barragan,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  en- 

with  the  diarrhoea,  the  Red  Land  company,  consisting  of  some  40  men,  also 
remaining  to  guard  the  camp.'  Tex,  Ainu,  1859,  49. 
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tered  camp  at  full  speed  reporting  that  Houston  was 
close  on  the  rear  and  had  captured  some  of  the 
stragglers.  A  scene  of  confusion  ensued  which  de- 
fies adequate  description.  The  excitement  of  the 
Mexican  general  amounted  to  frenzy;  and  his  con- 
duct, utterly  lacking  in  that  calmness  and  dignity 
essential  to  a  successful  commander  on  occasions  of 
emergency,  had  a  terrifying  effect  upon  his  troops. 
The  exit  from  New  Washington  was  by  a  narrow 
lane,  a  mere  mule-track,  through  a  dense  wood,  and 
the  troops  and  pack  animals  were  already  filing  along 
it  toward  the  open  prairie  beyond.  Mountmg  his 
horse,  Santa  Anna  rushed  down  this  lane  crowded 
with  men  and  animals,  wildly  gesticulating  and  scream- 
ing out,  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  that  the  enemy  was 
at  hand.  The  disorder  was  terrible.  By  knocking 
down  and  riding  over  his  men  like  a  madman,  the 
commander  succeeded  in  forcing  his  way  through  to 
the  prairie,  where  in  spite  of  the  trepidation  he  had 
caused  and  his  contradictory  orders,  a  column  of  attack 
was  formed."  But  no  enemy  was  in  sight,  and  the 
army  in  some  proper  array  moved  forward  toward 
Lynch's  ferry.  About  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
Houston's  pickets  were  descried,  and  some  firing  took 
place  between  them  and  the  Mexican  skirmishers. 
When  Santa  Anna  arrived  on  the  ground  with  the 
main  body,  his  first  intention  was  to  attack  at  once, 
and  a  column  of  infantry  was  directed  against  the 
enemy ;  but  being  received  with  a  discharge  of  grape, 
while  the  Texans  kept  themselves  well  concealed  in 
the  wood,  it  was  withdrawn.  The  Mexican  general 
had  occupied  an  island  of  timber  on  a  small  elevation 
in  front  of  Houston's  right;  he  now  deployed  the 
Toluca  company  as  skirmishers,  with  the  object  of 
discovering  the  position  of  the  Texans,  and  opened 
fire  with  his  cannon.     This   demonstration   was  re- 

»*  Col  Dekrado's  Diary,  in  FOisola,  Mem,  TeJ.,  L  84-6.  Translatioii  of  the 
same  in  llie  Battle  of  Son  Jncinto  vieio*n.l  from  both  an  American  ami  Mexican 
siawlpoiiU.  Its  Details  and  Inciflents  as  officially  reiported  by  Major^Oeneral  Ham^ 
HofoslUM,    Austin,  Texas,  1878;  aho  in  Linn's  Heminis.,  225-46. 
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sponded  to  by  the  enemy's  artillery — Captain  TJrriaa 
being  severely  wounded— and  an  interchange  of  smalt 
anus  oocasiniially  took  place.  The  artillery  continued 
to  fire  for  some  time,  and  Colonel  Neill,  on  the  Texan 
Bide,  was  wounded  by  a  grape  shot.  Just  before  sun- 
set a  demonstration  was  made  by  the  Texan  cavalrv, 
under  Colonel  Sherman,  against  the  Mexican  left, 
whereupon  Santa  Anna  ordered  his  own  cavalry  to 
face  the  enemy  without  gaining  ground.  The  Texans 
chained  up(in  the  dragoons  and  came  to  close  quart- 
ers, but  were  compelled  to  retire,  before  much  harm 
was  done,"  by  the  advance  of  several  companies  of 


Mexican  infantry.  This  skirmish  closed  the  opera- 
tions of  the  day.  Meantime  Santa  Anna  had  selected 
his  ground  and  encamped  with  his  whole  force  along 
the  margin  of  San  Jacinto  bay,  his  right  flank  occu- 
pying the  extreme  point  of  a  skirt  of  timber."     The 

••The  Teitana  had  two  men  aevcrely  wonndeil,  one  ot  whom  died  &  few 
days  afterward.  Tec  Aha.,  ISGO.&l.  Santa  Anna  wya  that  one  dragoon  on 
his  Biile  «a*  griuiMusIy  wuundcJ.  Miitiip- ■^■'.  IH-'i, 

"Tlie  ili/]Hisiticin  oE  Santa  Aima'a  ititca  was  aa  follows:  three  chosen 
companipfl  guanlud  tlic  wotiil  on  lii.i  right;  the  Mataiiionu  biittalion  of  regu- 
lara  occupied  tlic  cuotre;  and  on  ha  hit  wa^  planted  tlic  uannon,  protected 
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two  armies  were  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  apart. 
At  daybreak  on  the  21st,  Santa  Anna  caused  a 
breastwork,  about  five  feet  high,  to  be  thrown  up  on 
his  left,  constructed  of  pack-saddles,  baggage,  sacks 
of  hard  bread,  etc.,  and  having  an  opening  in  the 
centre  in  which  was  placed  the  gun.  A  weak  barri- 
cade of  branches  extended  along  its  front  and  to  the 
right.  At  nine  o'clock,  a.  m..  General  Cos  arrived 
with  400  men  of  his  reenforcement,  and  as  they  had 
l)een  marching  all  night  they  were  ordered  to  stack 
their  arms,  divest  themselves  of  their  accoutrements, 
and  take  their  rest  in  the  adjoining  grove."  Santa 
Anna  seems  to  have  had  no  intention  of  fighting  that 
day,  though  in  his  repi-esentation  to  the  Mexican 
government  he  would  have  it  appear  otherwise."  Be 
iiis  intention  what  it  might,  the  hours  dragged  on ; 
morning  was  succeeded  by  afternoon,  and  evening 
approa(.*hed.  Most  of  the  soldiers  were  sleeping; 
some  few  were  eating ;  while  others  were  scattered  in 
the  wood  procuring  bouglis  wherewith  to  construct  a 
shelter  for  the  night.  The  cavalry-men  were  riding 
l)are-l)ack  to  and  fro  as  they  watered  their  horses,  and 
an  indifferent  watcli  was  kept  by  the  drowsy  piquets. 
His  excellency,  fatigued  with  his  morning  ride  and 
(excitement,  slumbered  in  his  tent.  His  staff,  too, 
was  fast  asleep. 

While  the  doomed  army  was  thus  unsuspicious  of 
danger,  the  trap  was  being  set  by  the  enemy.  Hous- 
ton still  displayed  what  seemed  to  his  impatient  troops 

1>y  the  cavalry  and  a  column  of  picked  companies,  which  also  formed  his 
reserve.  SauUi  Anita,  J/d/i^'.,  65,  \Ji  Pajt.  Var.,  lb'2,  no.  8. 

^  >Santa  Anna,  in  his  account  of  tlie  cani][>aign,  addressed  from  Manga 
de  C'lavo,  March  II,  1837,  to  tlio  Mexican  miuister  of  war,  states  that  C<w 
informed  him  tliat  he  had  marched  ho  rapidly  tliat  the  men  haducitlier  caton 
nor  slept  for  24  hours.  He  also  stiites  tliat  only  400  men  arrived  with  Cos, 
l>ecauHe  100  men  had  been  left  M'ith  some  haggage  at  a  1)ad  crossing  near 
Harrisburg.  ///.  I>elga<lo  says  about  .500  men  arrivetl  in  camp.  FilinolHf  Menu 
Ttj.y  i.  90.  Caro  does  not  believe  100  men  were  left  behind.  VenOuL  IdtHi^ 
lis,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  Santa  Anna  s  statement  is  correct  as  it  is  cor- 
roborated by  Filisola.  Mem.  Qin-.rra,  TtJ.,  ii.  47M,  and  Mem,  Tvj.,  i.  120. 

^*See  the  dispositions  made  by  him.  /(/.,  65-6. 
Hist.  M«x.  Statkh.  Vol.  II.    IT 
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an  unnecessary  delay  in  commencing  hostilities,  and 
about  noon  a  council  of  war  was  held,*^  at  which  colo- 
nels Burleson  and  Sherman,  lieutenant-colonels  Mil- 
lard, Somerville,  and  Bennett,  Major  Wells,  and  Rusk, 
the  secretary  of  war,  were  present.  The  question  put 
to  the  council  was,  *^  Whether  they  should  attack  the 
enemy  in  his  position,  or  await  his  attack  in  theirs." 
The  two  last  named  officers  were  in  favor  of  attacking ; 
the  four  seniors  and  Rusk  voted  in  favor  of  receiving 
the  attack,  since  they  deemed  their  situation  admirably 
adapted  for  defence,  whereas  to  charge  across  an  open 
prairie  with  raw  militia,  without  bayonets,  and  assault 
an  enemy  in  position  would  be  a  most  hazardous  ex- 
periment. The  council  was  then  dismissed,  no  opinion 
having  been  expressed  by  Houston. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  many  bitter  contro- 
versies arose  in  after  years  relative  to  Houston's  method 
of  conducting  this  campaign,  and  that  so  much  ani- 
mosity should  have  been  displayed  between  men  who, 
apart  from  their  unfriendly  feelings  toward  each  other, 
bore  a  noble  part  in  this  desperate  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence with  a  vastly  superior  power.  The  state- 
ments of  the  opposing  parties  are  so  utterly  at  variance 
and  so  thoroughly  contradictory  that  it  is  impossible 
to  arrive,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  at  a  decision 
which  could  be  claimed  as  unquestionably  correct.*^ 
I  shall  therefore  confine  myself  to  the  narration  of 
facts,  without  entering  mto  a  discussion  as  to  the  mer- 
its of  the  claims  set  up  by  either  party,  especially  as 
they  unhappily  merged  in  personal  enmity,  recrimina- 
tions, and  abuse.  I  cannot,  however,  refrain  from 
making  a  few  remarks  bearing  upon  the  difficult  posi- 

*^  *  The  commander-in-chief  was  waited  on  by  several  of  the  officers,  suc- 
gesting  a  ooimcil  of  war.'  Yoakum  ii.,  140;  Tex.  Aim.,  1860,  66;  Houston,  in 
Id. ,  25-6. 

^^  One  of  the  most  grievous  charges  against  Houston  was  that  he  allowed 
Sherman  to  make  the  cavalry  charge  in  the  evening  of  the  20th  under  the 
promise  that  he  should  be  supported  by  infantry,  which  support  was  not  given. 
Houston  maintained  that  Sherman  disobeyed  orders  in  engaging  with  the 
enemy,  as  he  had  been  strictly  enjoined  onlv  to  reconnoitre,  ana  by  no  means 
to  approach  within  gunshot  of  the  enemy  s  line.  Id.,  25,  27,  64;  Id.,  1859, 
52-3;  FooU,  ii.  298-305.     See  Yoakum's  remarks  on  this  affair,  ii.  139-40. 
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tion  in  which  the  commander-in-chief  stood  with 
regard  to  his  army.  After  his  departure  from  the 
Colorado,  Houston's  plan,  though  entailing  great  self- 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  settlers,  seems  to  have  been 
the  only  one  on  which  he  could  securely  rely  for  ulti- 
mate success.  His  object  appears  to  have  been  to 
retreat  to  the  Redlands,  luring  the  foe  after  him  away 
from  supplies ;  then,  when  the  families  of  the  Texans 
had  been  placed  in  safety  beyond  the  Sabine,  ho 
doubted  not  that  he  would  be  able  to  raise  from  4,000 
to  5,000  men  burning  to  avenge  their  sufferings  and 
losses.  With  such  a  force,  he  could  have  annihilated 
the  Mexican  army.  But  Houston  was  a  man  who 
kept  his  own  counsel,  and  the  impetuous  and  angry 
men  under  him,  not  penetrating  his  designs,  and  little 
practised  in  subordination,  attributed  his  retreat  to 
fear  of  the  eiiemj',  and  were  not  slow  to  express  their 
opinion.  When  the  brave  but  uniTily  nature  of  those 
with  whom  the  general  had  to  deal  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration, and  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  from  the 
bet'innini;  to  the  end  of  his  retreat  he  met  with  ever- 
increasing  opposition,  munnurings,  and  dissatisfaction, 
giving  place  to  contemptuous  language  uttered  within 
his  hearing,  and  mutinous  proceedings,  we  cannot  fail 
to  admire  the  nerve  and  courage  of  the  man  who,  in 
the  face  of  such  opposition,  persevered  in  the  plan 
which  he  deemed  most  conducive  to  the  success  of  his 
adopted  country. 

Soon  after  the  council  was  dismissed,  Houston  de- 
spatched Deaf  Smith  with  some  others  to  destroy 
A^ince's  bridge,  about  eight  miles  off,"  the  accomplish- 

^^This  bridsc  was  built  over  a  creek  of  the  same  name  which  crossed  the 
tomX  to  Harrinburg,  the  only  way  by  land  to  the  Brazos.  By  its  destruction 
Santa  Anna  wan  cut  off  from  the  rent  of  his  forces.  The  demolition  of  this 
bridge  was  another  subject  of  controverMy,  it  being  claimed  that  the  idea  of 
destroying  it  originated  in  Deaf  Smith,  who  made  the  proposition  to  Houston, 
while  the  latter  maintained  that  such  was  not  tlie  case.  It  is  a  matter  of 
no  material  importance.  The  bridge  was  destroyed,  and  by  Houston's  orders, 
whether  prompted  by  Smith  or  not.  But  the  soncral-in -chief  was  accused 
by  his  opponents  of  appropriating  to  himself  all  the  glory  of  San  Jacinto, 
and  no  charge,  however  trivial,  was  omitted  to  be  brought  to  bear  asainst 
him.    The  accounts  also  of  the  destruction  of  the  bridge  are  various  and  ooa* 
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rnent  of  which  would  prevent  the  arrival  of  additional 
reinforcements  and  cut  off  all  means  of  escape  for 
Santa  Anna  in  case  of  his  defeat.  When  he  deemed 
sufficient  time  had  elapsed  for  the  destruction  of  the 
bridge,  Houston  caused  the  general  opinion  of  the 
captains  of  the  different  regiments  to  be  taken  on 
the  question  of  engaging  with  the  enemy  at  once,  or 
just  before  daybreak  on  the  22d.  The  votes  were 
greatly  in  favor  of  immediate  attack,  and  the  com- 
mander-in-chief thereupon  gave  the  order  to  parade 
and  prepare  for  action." 

Under  cover  of  the  islands  of  timber  in  front  the 
battle  array  was  formed  unseen  by  the  enemy.  Col- 
onel Burleson  with  the  1st  regiment  of  Texas  volun- 
teers occupied  the  centre ;  the  2d  regiment  of  volun- 
teers, under  Colonel  Sherman,  formed  the  left  wing ; 
on  the  right  was  placed  the  artillery,  sustained  by 
four  companies  of  regular  infantry  under  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Henry  Millard.  The  line  was  completed  by 
the  cavalry  which  was  posted  on  the  extreme  right. 
There  was  no  noise,  but  along  the  ranks  a  low  whis- 
pering might  be  heard,  and  a  keen  listener  might  have 
caught  the  word,  Alamo!  On  each  man's  counte- 
nance stem  determination  was  depicted  under  various 
expressions.     Some  were  pale ;  others  were  smiling  in 

tradictory.  Some  say  it  was  burned;  Houston  asserts  that  it  was  cut  down; 
Labadio  states  that  Deaf  Smith  told  him  that  he  iirst  fired  it,  but  it  would 
not  bum;  he  then  cut  away  a  few  timbers  and  made  it  fall  into  the  bayou. 
There  is,  however,  conclusive  evidence  that  it  was  burned.  Santa  Anna, 
speaking  of  his  arrival  at  the  creek,  says,  *  cuyo  puente  en  contre  quemado.  * 
Mani/ieHtOt  ut  sinp.,  67.  Houston  says  that  two  men — Deaf  Smith  and  his 
comrade,  Reeves — were  secretly  despatched  to  accomplish  the  work;  Foote 
states  that  there  were  four  men,  Smith,  Games,  Lapham,  and  another; 
Aylsbury,  who  claimed  to  bo  one  of  the  party,  asserts  that  seven  men,  in- 
cluding Smith  and  himself,  were  employed;  the  names  of  the  others  were 
Denmore  Rives — or  Reeves — John  Coker,  E.  R.  Rainwater,  John  Gamer, 
and  Moses  Lapham.  /rf.,  ii.  141;  Foote,  ii.  305-6;  Tex.  Aim,,  1859,  53;  /d., 
I860,  26,  65-6;  Id.,  1861,  55-8,  65;  Baker's  Tex.,  98-101;  ThralTs  Hist.  Tex., 
265. 

*^Capt.  R.  J.  Calder,  referring  to  Gen.  Houston's  reluctance  to  fight, 
writes  thus:  *  I  think  he  wished,  in  case  of  failure  or  disaster,  an  apology,  to 
wit,  that  he  fought  against  his  own  judraicnt,  and  suffered  himself  to  be 
controlled  by  the  opinions  and  clamor  of  his  officers  and  men. '  The  same 
officer  did  not  believe  that  Houston  felt  a  positive  reluctance  to  fight.  Tex. 
Aim,,  1861,  66. 
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anticipation  of  revenge ;  but  deep  in  the  eyes  of  all 
was  a  tigerish  glare  which  occasionally  flashed  out 
from  beneath  their  brows.  They  were  self-restrained, 
however,  and  only  waited  for  the  word.  It  was 
about  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  the  command 
was  given  to  advance  The  Texans  moved  silently 
forward  through  the  timber  in  double  file,  and  pushed 
rapidly  on  across  the  prairie  toward  the  foe.  When 
within  300  yards  of  the  enemy's  camp  the  Mexicans 
<)I)ened  fire,  and  the  pace  was  increased  to  double 
cjuick;  but  not  a  shot  was  fired  by  the  Texans  till 
they  were  within  point-blank  range.  Then,  with  a 
<leafening  shout  of  Remember  the  Alamo  I  striking 
terror  into  the  hearts  of  their  foes,**  they  poured  in 
their  voUev,  and  rushed  to  the  charge.  Sherman's 
regiment,  which  had  advanced  under  cover  of  the 
island  of  timber  on  the  Texan  left  front,  was  the  first 
to  break  into  the  Mexican  camp;  Burleson's  com- 
mand almost  immediately  afterward  pierced  the  cen- 
tre. The  cavalry  had  been  first  advanced  in  front  of 
the  enemy's  leffc  to  draw  off  attention,  and  the  Tu^in 
Sisters  had  been  run  rapidly  forward  to  within  200 
yards  of  the  breastwork  in  the  same  part  of  the  field, 
and  had  opened  fire  upon  it. 

No  more  complete  surprise  could  have  been  effected. 
The  conflict  even  at  the  breastwork  lasted  only  a  few 
moments.  In  the  short  hand-to-hand  contest  en- 
gaged in,  the  Texans  clubbed  their  rifles,  and  the 
Mexican  bayonet  proved  a  useless  weapon  against  the 
superior  strength  and  fierce  valor  of  their  antago- 
nists.**    In  less  than  twenty  minutes  after  the  Texans 

**  Writes  Capt.  Calder:  *I  am  by  no  means  certain  that  our  shot  wsw 
more  e£fectivc  m  creating  confusion  and  i)anic  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy 
than  this  tremenilous  yell,  i)receded,  as  it  had  l>eeu,  by  almost  perfect  silence, 
and  a  8tea<ly  advance  under  their  fire.  * 

***  Our  riflemen  usc<l  their  pieces  as  war-clubs  breaking  many  of  them 
off  at  the  breech. '  Homtovfi  Offinal  Htyort  of  if  if  Battle,  cf  Sun  JiicirUo.  This 
re])c>rt  was  file<l  in  the  records  of  the  republic  of  Texas,  and  was  probably 
tlestroyed  by  the  fire  that  consumcil  the  adjutant-general's  office  in  October, 
1  S5.5.  A  correct  copy,  however,  was  fortunately  preserved,  for  in  the  same 
year  in  which  the  battle  was  foucht  tlie  document  was  published  in  pamph- 
let form  at  the  Bmktin  office  in iSew  Orleans.    The publicatioii  was  doubuess 
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burst  into  the  camp,  carrying  terror  in  their  battle- 
front,  the  trained  soldiers  of  Mexico  were  in  head- 
long flight,  a  panic-stricken  herd.  In  vain  the  brave 
Castrillon  endeavored  to  restore  order ;  he  could  not 
stay  the  tide  of  fleeing  men.  His  gallantry  cost  him 
his  life ;  while  slowly  retiring  he  was  struck  by  sev- 
eral rifle  balls  and  fell.**  And  now  followed  the  pur- 
suit which  was  continued  to  the  site  of  Vince's  bridge. 
The  Texans  spared  not,  and  the  carnage  did  not  cease 
till  night  interfered.*^  At  a  small  creek,  not  wide 
but  deep,  in  the  rear  of  the  Mexican  right  and  be- 
hind the  timber  belt,  the  slaughter  was  terrible,  while 
numbers  of  the  fugitives  were  drowned  in  their  efforts 
to  cross  it.  At  the  close  of  day  Almonte,  who  by 
his  coolness  and  intrepidity  had  succeeded  in  keep- 
ing together  a  column  of  some  400  or  500  strong, 
and  was  retreating  beyond  the  morass  in  the  rear 
of  the  Mexican  camp,  formally  surrendered.  Santa 
Anna  and  Cos  escaped  for  the  time. 

In  this  engagement  the  aggregate  force  of  the 
Texans  was  783  men,  that  of  the  Mexicans,  accord- 
ing to  Houston's  report  of  killed,  wounded,  and  miss- 
ing was  double  that  number.  **    The  figures  representing 

made  in  deference  to  the  request  of  Oeneral  Houston,  who  urged  St  *aa  an 
act  of  justice  to  the  individuals '  wlio  participated  in  the  engagement.  The 
above  information  was  supplied  by  V.  O.  King  of  the  department  of  Insur- 
ance, Statistics,  and  History,  in  1S78,  in  which  year  a  copy  of  it  was  pub> 
lished  at  Austin^  Texas.  LinrCaReminia,^  223.  Besides  this  copy  which  1>ears 
the  title  of  The  Battle  qf  San  Jojdnto  Vmottlfrom  an  American  and  Mexican 
Standpoint^  copies  are  supplied  in  Linn,  ut  aup,,  203-9;  Yoakum^  ii.  498-502; 
Kenncily,  ii.  222-7,  besides  other  authors. 

^Castrillon  was  a  Kurox>ean  Spaniard.  At  San  Jacinto  ho  displayed 
singular  coolness  and  bravery.  Rusk  writes:  'Gen.  Castrillon  was 
standing  on  the  ammunition  boxes  behind  the  piece  exposed  from  head  to 
foot.  He  used  every  e£fort  to  keep  his  men  to  the  gun;  when  he  found  that 
to  be  impossible,  he  folded  his  arms,  stood  and  looked  sullenly,  and  without 
moving,  upon  our  troops . . .  He  was  about  fifty  yards  in  the  rear  of  his  re- 
treating men  when  he  turned  round  deliberately  and  walked  slowly  ofif.  He 
had  proceeded  some  thirty  or  forty  steps  when  he  was  shot  and  felL  I 
examined  him,  after  the  battle,  ana  foimd  that  several  rifle  balls  had  passed 
directly  through  his  body.*  Foote.  ii.  309. 

^^  See  Taylor's  description  of  the  merciless  slaughter  of  the  Mexicans 
durinff  the  pursuit,  in  Tex,  Aim.,  1868,  43-4. 

^  Accoraing  to  statements  of  Santa  Anna  and  his  officers  his  force  could 
barely  have  amounted  to  1,300  men.  Col  Delgado  8ay«i  that  his  excel- 
lency started  for  Harrisburg  from  the  Brazos  with  about  000  men.  THnry,  ut 
fup.,  31,  and  FiliwUi,  Mem.  TJ.,  i.  82,  where  tliis  author  rcinarki  that  tliere 
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the  enemy's  loss  given  by  the  Texan  commander  are : 
630  killed,  208  wounded,  and  730  prisoners,  showing 
a  total  of  1568  men  accounted  for.**  A  large  quantity 
of  arms,  several  hundred  nmles  and  horses,  all  the 
baggage  and  camp  ecmipage,  and  the  military  chest, 
containing  $12,000,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors. 
The  loss  of  the  Texans  was  6  killed  on  the  field  and 
25  wounded,  two  of  whom  died/*  Among  the 
wounded  was  Greneral  Houston,  who,  while  gallantry 
encouraging  his  men  to  the  attack,  received  a  shot  in 
the  ankle,  in  front  of  the  infantry,  and  when  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  enemy,  his  horse  also  being  shot  in 
two  or  three  places.  He  did  not,  however,  leave  the 
field  till  the  Mexicans  were  routed  and  in  full  flight. 
Meantime  Santa  Anna,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
first  to  flee,  made  every  effort  to  save  himself.  Mounted 
on  a  splendid  charger  supplied  him  in  the  confusion 
by  Colonel  Juan  Bringas,  he  fled  at  full  speed  toward 
Vince's  bridge,  hotly  pursued  by  the  Texan  cavalrj'. 
Finding  the  bridge  destroyed,  he  did  not  pause,  but 
plunged  down  the  steep  descent  into  the  water,  where 
his  horse  stuck  fast  in  the  mud.  Nevertheless,  fa- 
vored by  the  approaching  night,  he  managed  to  con- 

wero  more  than  800,  a  statement  somewhat  contradictory  to  that  made  in 
his  RfjtreHt'nU.inony  13,  whore  ho  says  that  Santa  Anna,  in  his  impatience, 
mcirched  to  Harrishurg  with  a  little  over  700  men  and  a  8ix-iK>under  cannon. 
Santa  Aima  hiiUKolf  states  that  liia  original  force  consisted  of  7(X)  infantry 
and  50  calvary.  MtwifitJifo,  03.  As^ummg  the  largest  naml>er,  over  800  men, 
tlieso  added  to  the  500  men  brought  up  by  Cos  only  make  a  total  of  some- 
thinjZ  over  1300,  men. 

*' Among  the  Mexican  slain  were  Gen.  Castrillon,  cols  Batrus,  Peralta 
TrcviAo,  Josd  M.  Komero,  and  lieutenant-colonels  Manuel  Aguirro  and 
Luchno,  l>ertide8  5  captains  and  12  lieutenants.  J/ou-fttons  lityKn-t,  itls»p.,  9; 
CarOf  Venlnil,  Idta^  •^\.  Yoakum,  ii.  146,  gives  the  names  ot  Col  Mora  and 
Lieut-col  C'astillon.  Among  the  i)riaoners,  besides  Santa  Anna  and  Cos, 
captured  later,  w^ere  colonels  Almonte,  Bringas,  Cespedes,  Portilla,  and 
Delgado. 

^Tho  names  of  the  killed  are:  William  Motley,  ai<l-do-camp  to  the  sec- 
retary of  war;  1st  lieut  .1.  C  Hale,  2d  lieut  Lamb,  and  Ist  sergt  Thomas 
P.  Fowl,  2d  regiment  Texas  volunteers;  privates  Lemuel  Blakely,  J.  Tom, 
B.  R.  Brigham,  and  A.  R.  iStevena  of  the  Ist  named  rtjgiment.  Olwyn  J. 
Trask  of  the  cavalry,  wriundcd  on  tlie  20th,  died  a  few  days  afterwartl. 
Official  return  in  i?<f/</«  <?/■  <S'<m  «/ar//ito,  11,  12,  and  in  Tt-x.  Aim.,  1859,  16Q-1, 
in  lH)th  of  wliicli  authorities  will  bo  found  a  nominal  list  of  all  the  men  en- 
gaged  in  the  battle.  Yoakum,  ii.  14G,  supplies  a  list  of  killed  differing  some- 
what from  the  above. 
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ceal  himself,  crossed  the  creek  later  and  continued 
his  way  on  foot.  In  an  abandoned  house  he  found 
some  clothes,  and  doffing  his  imiform,  assumed  the 
garb  of  a  soldier.  Clad  in  a  blue  cotton  jacket  and 
linen  trowsers,  with  a  leather  cap  and  red  worsted 
slippers,"  he  sought  to  hide  his  identity,  and  crawled 
away  through  the  grass  and  mud  in  the  direction  of 
the  Brazos.  But  on  the  following  morning,  detach- 
ments of  horsemen  were  sent  out  to  scour  the  country, 
and  by  one  of  these  a  mud-bespattered  abject-looking 
creature  was  seen  standing  on  the  bank  of  a  ravine. 
The  object  was  brought  into  camp,  and  its  iden- 
tity recognized  by  the  ejaculations  of  the  other 
captives,  who  uttered  the  words,  Santa  Anna,  and  El 
presidente."  He  was  conducted  to  headquarters,  and 
the  Mexican  dictator,  and  the  director  of  the  massa- 
cres at  the  Alamo  and  Goliad  stood  in  the  presence 
of  his  victor,  who  motioned  hun  to  a  seat. 

His  trepidation  was  great,  for  his  life,  he  knew,  was 
in  imminent  danger.  Yet  he  retained  his  presence  of 
mind,  and  having  swallowed  some  opium  that  was 
given  to  hun  at  his  request,  somewhat  regained  liis 
composure.  There  was  not  much  dignity  about  the 
man  as  he  sat  on  a  box,  with  bowed  head,  in  front  of 
Houston ;  he  was  ready  to  sell  his  country  if  only  he 
could  get  back  to  his  hacienda  of  Manga  de  Clavo, 
and  he  proposed  to  negotiate  for  his  liberation.  In 
his  defence,  he  laid  his  late  murderous  proceedings  to 
the  charge  of  the  congress;  he  had  only  acted,  he 
said,  in  accordance  with  the  congressional  decree,  and 
did  not  consider  himself  responsible  for  the  weight  of 
punishment  inflicted  on  those  who  were  classified 
therein  as  pirates.  In  reply  to  Santa  Anna's  propo- 
sition to  negotiate,  Houston  informed  him  that  he  had 
no  power  to  act  in  a  matter  of  that  nature,  and  that 


^^  Dclgadoa  Diary ^  ut  sitp,,  3S;  Santa  Anncif  ManI/.,  67. 

^■'^Tlie  names  of  the  party  which  captured  Santa  Aima  were  Joel  N.  Rob- 
inson, Miles,  Sylvester,  Thompson,  aii<l  Vermilion.  There  was  another  man 
whose  name  is  forgotten.   Tex,  Aim.,  1859,  106;  Id.,  1868,  43-5. 
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it  must  be  referred  to  the  cml  government.  The 
captive  was  no  Regnlus  ready  to  die  for  his  countrj', 
no  self-sacrificmg  Morelos,  and  to  secure  his  personal 
safety  for  the  pi'esent,  he  eagerly  entered  into  an  ar- 
mistice, or  convention,  with  the  Texan  general,  by 
winch  he  was  not  ashamed  to  agree  that  the  Mexican 
forces  should  retire  pending  negotiations  with  the 
<roveniment.  That  same  day  he  sent  despatches  to 
Filisola,  ordering  him  to  withdraw  to  Bdjar,  and  to 
instruct  Gaona  to  retire  to  the  same  place  and  Urrea 
with  his  division  to  Victoria.  Filisola  was  further- 
more instructed  to  cause  the  prisoners  at  Goliad  to  be 
st»t  at  liberty,  and  to  provide  that  no  damage  should 
l)e  done  to  the  property  of  tlie  inhabitants  during  the 
retreat."  On  the  24th  General  Cos  was  brought 
j)risoner  into  <-amp,  having  been  captured  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  woods  on  the  bottom-lands  of 
the  Brazos.** 

Filisola  leceived  news  of  the  disaster  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  22d.  He  had  already 
In.'cn  joined  by  (jaona,  and  a  large  portion  of  this  gen- 
♦•ral's  troops  had  been  put  across  the  Brazos,  prepara- 
tory to  marching  against  Nacogdoches ;  but  when  the 
fatal  tidings  arrived,  Filisola  innnediately  gave  orders 
that  they  should  be  brought  back  to  the  right  bank 
of  the  river,  and  despatched  couriers  to  General  Ur- 
rea at  Brazoria  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Jos6  Mariano 
de  Salas  at  Columbia,  ordering  them  to  join  him  at 
Old  Fort  with  all  their  forces  as  speedily  as  possible." 

■'*•'"•  Copy  of  thcKe  despatches  in  his  MamfieHto,  87^.  A  son  of  Lorenzo  de 
Zavala  acted  as  inteqirctor  at  the  interview  1>etweeu  Houston  and  Santa 
Anna.  /'/.,  71. 

^  Santa  Anna,  in  his  despatch  to  Filisola,  Ctallcd  the  agreement  he  made 
with  Houston  an  *  aniiistice/  but  the  capture  of  Cos  on  the  24th,  Col  Romero 
on  the  25th,  and  Lieut-col  (ronzalez  on  the  26th,  proves  that  Houston  had 
entered  into  no  such  truce,  and  that  Santa  Anna  ordered  the  withdrawal  of 
his  troops  merely  through  fear  for  his  life,  and  obtained  no  conditions  bear- 
ing UT>oa  the  oiHjrations  of  the  Texan  army.  See  Cara,  Verdad.  Idea^  44-5. 

^  The  despatch  addressed  to  Urrea  l)ear8  date  of  April  23,  1836,  3  P.  M., 
which  is  a  clerical  error.  It  should  be  April  22,  1836.  Urrea  i)oint8  out 
this  mistake,  and  states  that  he  received  the  despatch  between  9  and  10  A.  ic 
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As  the  magnitude  of  the  catastrophe  was  unpressed 
upon  his  mind  by  the  reports  brought  by  the  few  who 
escaped  from  San  Jacinto,  and  who  variously  esti- 
mated the  enemy's  strength  at  from  1,200  to  2,000 
men — numbers  which  he  did  not  consider  impossible 
if  the  Texans  had  concentrated — he  deemed  it  prudent 
to  retreat  at  once  to  a  better  military  position,  and  on 
the  23d  marched  with  his  whole  force  to  Mrs  Powell's 
place,  on  the  road  to  Victoria,  about  fifteen  miles  from 
Old  Fort.  On  the  following  day  he  was  joined  by 
Urrea,  and  on  the  25th  a  council  of  war  was  held  by 
the  generals.  Considering  the  destitute  condition  of 
the  army,  both  with  regard  to  provisions  and  clothing 
— for  the  long  march  had  exhausted  the  supplies,  and 
the  clothing  of  the  soldiers  was  worn  out^ — it  was 
unanimously  decided  to  retreat  beyond  the  Colorado 
and  await  instructions  and  assistance  from  the  gov- 
ernment." Filisola's  whole  force  on  this  date  was 
2,573  men  of  all  arms,  according  to  the  tabular  state- 
ment in  his  representation  to  the  government  in  de- 
fence of  his  action." 

On  the  26th,  the  army  commenced  its  retreat,  and 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  27th,  Deaf  Smith  arrived  with 
Santa  Anna's  despatches,"  the  anny  being  then  en- 
camped on  the  main  source  of  the  San  Bernardo, 
which  was  rendered  impassable  by  the  heavy  rains. 
The  generals  immediately  met  in  council,  and  though 


of  the  23cL  Diario^  Camp.  Tej.,  28,  in  which  will  be  found  copy  of  the  <le- 
spatchea  on  p.  64-5,  as  alao  in  FilisolOy  Menu  Tej.f  i.  118-19. 

^  Urrea  states  that  he  was  opposed  to  this  oecision,  but  had  to  submit  to 
the  general-in-chicf.  i>ianb,  31.  Filisola  repudiates  this  assertion,  ^qwr^eyrf., 
34-5.  Filisola  wished  to  resign  the  coinniand  to  Sesma,  ToLsa,  or  Urrea, 
each  of  whom  declined  to  accejit  it.  Particulars  in  Id.,  Menu  TeJ.,  i.  175-209. 

^^  Id.,  36.  There  were,  besides,  1505  men  stationed  in  detachments  at 
different  places,  1,001  of  whom  were  at  Bejar,  174  at  Goliad,  and  189  at 
Matagorda. 

^^^  Yoakum — ii.  163 — following  Filisola,  says  that  Smith  arrived  on  the 
2Sth.  But  Filisola  misdated  his  despatch  to  Santa  Anna;  Urrea  dates  a  note, 
on  the  same  occasion,  April  27th,  and  corrects  a  mistake  made  by  Filisola  as 
to  the  day  on  which  the  army  encamped  on  the  San  Bemanlo,  wliere  Smith 
overtook  tlie  army.  Diarh,  31-2;  Fili^oUi,  Represent,  y  A:0-Q.  Moreover,  in  /(/., 
Mem.  Te}\,  i.  215-16,  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  Santa  Anna's  despatches  ar- 
rived on  April  27th. 
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the  retreat  had  already  been  decided  upon,  it  was  re- 
solved that  it  would  be  good  policy  to  send  a  reply  to 
the  effect  that  the  army  was  retiring  in  obedience  to 
Santa  Anna's  orders,  thereby  not  only  obtaining  for 
him  and  the  other  prisoners  considerate  treatment,  but 
a  safeguard  against  attack  during  the  retreat.  It  was 
also  decided  to  send  General  Woll  to  Houston's  camp, 
who,  under  the  pretence  of  informing  himself  of  the 
particulars  of  the  armistice,  was  to  teke  careful  note 
of  the  number,  armament,  and  resources  of  the  enemy. 
Accordingly,  a  despatch  to  that  effect  was  written, 
and  Woll  left  for  the  San  Jacinto  on  the  following 
morning."  On  his  arrival  at  the  Texan  camp,  he  was 
allowed  free  intercourse  with  the  prisoners,  but  was 
detained  as  a  prisoner  pending  the  negotiations,  and 
in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  the  enemy's  forces 
were  known  to  have  concentrated. 

The  army  continued  its  retrograde  movement ;  and 
seldom  has  a  retreat  been  conducted  under  greater 
hardships  and  difficulties.  All  the  streams  overflowed 
their  banks  and  flooded  the  adjacent  lands,  while  the 
whole  country  was  converted  into  a  swamp.  The 
roads,  where  not  inundated,  were  knee-deep  in  mud. 
On  one  occasion  the  half-famished  soldiers  waded  a 
wliole  day's  march  through  water,  after  standing  all 
night  in  water;"  and  when  this  was  passed,  floun- 
dered through  the  mire,  day  after  day,  in  pitiless  rain- 
storms. The  pack-mules  sank  up  to  the  belly  in  mud, 
and  the  ammunition  wagons  wore  mired  above  the 
axles.  All  along  the  line  of  march  to  the  Colorado 
baggage,  wagons,  cannon,  and  animals  were  aban- 
doned. Filisola  describes  the  situation  as  horrible. 
The  men  were  half  naked,  their  arms  of  all  kinds  were 
ruined,  the  ammunition  was  spoiled,  and  the  horses 
and  mules  in  the  most  wretched  plight,  numbers  of 

^Fall  particulars  and  copy  of  the  despatch  will  be  found  in  Id,,  i.  218-24; 
Urrea,  Diario,  32-3. 

^  *  £1  cjercito  i>a»o  la  noche  en  una  lagiuia  sin  tener  donde  sen  tar  uu  pie 
que  no  fuere  agud.'     Filisola^  BttpresenLf  50. 
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them  perishing.  Finding  it  impossible  to  retreat  to 
Bdjar,  on  the  28th  Urrea  was  sent  in  advance,  with- 
out incumbrances,  to  secure  the  Atascosito  crossing  of 
the  Colorado  on  the  road  to  Victoria,  and  construct 
rafts  for  the  passage  of  the  army.  He  arrived  there 
on  the  evening  of  the  29th  but  it  was  not  till  May 
9th  that  the  last  division  under  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Ampudia  crossed  the  river.  Thenceforward  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  march  were  somewhat  modified,  and 
on  May  13th  the  storm-beaten  troops,  exhausted 
with  fatigue  and  gaimt  with  hunger,  entered  Victoria." 

On  April  26th  the  Texan  government,  then  assem- 
bled at  Galveston,  addressed  an  order  to  Houston  in- 
structing him,  in  case  he  deemed  it  inexpedient  to 
risk  an  engagement  with  the  enemy  and  considered  a 
retreat  inevitable,  to  march  for  Galveston.  But  the 
great  victory  had  been  already  won,  and  on  the  27th 
the  joyful  tidhigs  were  received  by  the  government,*' 
together  with  a  request  from  Rusk  that  President 
Burnet  would  repair  to  the  camp  at  San  Jacinto. 
Accordingly  Burnet,  with  his  cabinet,  proceeded 
thither,  arriving  about  the  1st  of  May."  He  was 
made  accjuainted  with  the  convention  entered  into 
by  Houston  and  Santa  Anna,  and  foimd  the  latter  in 
a  very  pliable  mood — quite  ready  to  purchase  his  life 
at  his  country's  expense.  His  position,  certainly,  was 
not  an  enviable  one.  The  army  was  clamorous  for 
his  execution  as  a  retaliatory  act  of  justice ;  but 
though  some  turbulence  of  spirit  was  displayed,  no 
violence  was  resorted  to,  and  the  captive  was  treated 
by  Houston  with  all  proper  consideration.  That 
commander  knew  well  that  his  humbled  prisoner  was 
a  great  power  in  the  land  of  his  birth,   and  that  as 

•*  A  full  account  of  this  retreat  will  be  found  in  FiiMa^  Mem.  TfJ,,  i., 
225-66;  /</.,  IiepreitefU.f  46-56.     Consult  also  (7rr<vi,  Dkirio,  34-6. 

®'^  Burnet  states  that  the  news  was  not  received  earlier  on  account  of  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather,     7Vx.  Aim,,  1861,  32. 

^  Caro  states  that  Burnet  arrived  April  27th,  Verdad.  Idea,  48.  The 
date  in  the  text  is  that  given  by  Burnet.     Tex,  Aim,,  1861,  33. 
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Xong  as  his  life  was  spared,  peace  was  guaranteed  to 
Texas. 

The  preliminaries  to  a  treaty — ^the  sine  quA  non  of 
which  was  to  be  the  absolute  independence  of  Texas — 
were  discussed  in  the  camp  at  San  Jacinto.  Rusk, 
the  secretary  of  war,  drew  up  a  protocol  which  served 
as  a  basis  of  the  treaties  subsequently  signed.  Gen. 
Houston's  wound  having  incapacitated  him  for  active 
service,  Rusk  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
army  with  the  rank  of  brigadier,  his  predecessor  pro- 
ceeding to  New  Orleans  on  the  schooner  Flora,  sail- 
ing from  Gkilveston.  He  arrived  at  his  destination 
May  28th.  In  a  few  days  the  government,"  with 
San  Anna  and  most  of  the  Mexican  officers,  em- 
barked on  the  steamer  Yellowstoney^  and  went  to 
GJalveston,  whence,  for  want  of  accomodation,  they 
removed  to  Velasco.  Here  on  May  14,  1836,  two 
treaties — one  public  and  the  other  secret — were 
signed,  by  the  first  of  which  Santa  Anna  agreed  not 
to  take  up  arms  or  use  his  influence  to  cause  them  to 
be  taken  up  against  the  people  of  Texas  during  the 
present  war  of  independence ;  all  hostilities  on  land 
and  water  were  to  cease  ;  the  Mexican  troops  were  to 
evacuate  the  territory  of  Texas ;  no  property  was  to 
be  taken  by  the  retreating  army  without  indemnifica- 
tion,  and  captured  private  property  was  to  be  restored ; 
the  Mexican  army  was  to  prosecute  its  march  without 
delay  ;  the  agreement  was  to  be  immediately  sent  to 

**  Some  changes  in  the  members  of  the  administration  took  place  at  this 
time.  Samuel  r.  Carson,  the  secretary  of  state,  had  retired  on  account  of 
delicate  health,  and  was  succeeded  by  James  Collingsworth,  and  Peter  W. 
Grayson  acccpte<l  the  office  of  attorney-general,  whicn  had  become  vacant  by 
the  death  of  David  Thomas.  Col  M.  B.  Lamar  was  appointed  secretary  of 
war,  in  the  place  of  Rusk.  Burnet's  address  published  in  the  Teleffrapfi  ami 
T^jrtw  R*>tjUt4ir,  Sept.  13,  1836;  extract  in  Tex,  Aim.,  1861,  33-4.  the  attor- 
ney-general, Thomas,  had  been  wounded  in  the  leg  by  the  accidental  dis- 
charge of  a  pistol  on  board  the  Cnjfuga^  on  the  removal  of  the  government  to 
Galveston,  and  died  three  days  after.     lAnrCs  Beminis.  261. 

*^  After  Houston's  departure  from  the  Brazos,  the  YeHowftUme  steamed 
down  the  river.  As  she  passed  the  Mexican  lines  at  Fort  Bard,  her  smoke- 
stack was  riddled  with  bullets,  and  attempts  were  made  to  capture  her  with 
lassoes.  Her  helmsmen  beins  protected  by  cotton-bales,  she  ran  the  gaunt- 
let in  safety  and  went  to  Ga^eston.  Id,,  26;  Green's  JcumaL  Bxped,  Mier, 
93. 
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Generals  Filisola  and  Rusk,  that  they  might  exchange 
engagements  to  comply  with  the  stipulations ;  pris- 
oners were  to  be  mutually  released  in  corresponding 
numbers,  rank  and  file ;  the  excess  of  Mexican  cap- 
tives to  be  treated  with  humanity ;  and  finally  Santa 
Anna  was  to  be  sent  to  Vera  Cruz  as  soon  as  it  should 
be  deemed  proper. 

In  the  secret  treaty  the  same  stipulations  were  re- 
iterated, and  in  the  third  article  Santa  Anna  solemnly 
pledged  himself  so  to  prepare  matters  in  the  cabinet 
of  Mexico  that  the  mission  that  would  be  sent  thither 
by  the  government  of  Texas,  should  be  well  received, 
and  that  by  means  of  negotiations  all  differences 
might  be  settled,  and  the  independence  that  had  been 
declared  by  the  convention  might  be  acknowledged. 
The  fourth  article  provided  that  a  treaty  of  comity, 
amity,  and  limits  should  be  established  between 
Mexico  and  Texas,  the  tcrritoir  of  the  latter  not  to 
extend  beyond  the  Rio  Grande. ' 

Colonel  Benjamin  F.  Smith  and  Captain  Henry 
Teal  were  sent  as  commissioners  to  Filisola  with  the 
public  treaty  and  full  authority  to  ratify  it  on  the 
part  of  General  Rusk.  The  Mexican  anny  had 
moved  from  Victoria  to  Goliad,  and  thence  continued 
its  retreat  toward  Matamoros.  The  Texan  commis- 
sioners overtook  Filisola  at  the  little  stream  called 
Mugerero,  between  Goliad  and  San  Patricio,  and  on 
its  bank  the  treaty  was  ratified,  May  26,  1836,  Gen. 
Tolsa  and  Colonel  Amat  acting  as  commissioners  on 
the  part  of  Filisola.*^ 

These  treaties  were  not  made  without  opposition 
in  the  cabinet.     Robert  Potter,  secretary  of  the  nayj'. 


nK  -  .   -  . 

boundaries  Biiould  not  bo  promulgated  until  the  Mexican  president  should 

be  enabled  to  reinstate  himself  in  power  and  eecure  its  nnal  ratification. 

Tex,  AlrtL,  1861,  34.     Copies  of  the  treaties  will  be  found  in    Id.,  35-7; 

Yoakum,    iL   52G-8;    MaiHanTs   Tex,,  112-4;  I^Ues'  Reg.,  L  413-4;  Id,,  kxxc 

98;  Santa  Anna,  Biog.,  29-32;  Filisola,  RepresenL,  68-70;  BusUxmante,  Mem, 

Hist.  Mcx.y  MS.,  vi.  35-8.     Democratic  Review,  iiL  316-7. 

^  Copy  of  the  Mexican  ratification  in  Filisola,  RepreaerU,,  79-1. 
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and  Mirabeau  B.  Lamar,  secretary  of  war,  were 
strongly  opposed  to  entering  into  any  negotiations 
with  Santa  Anna,  who,  they  considered,  had  forfeited 
his  life.  On  May  12th  Lamar  addressed  a  long  letter 
to  the  president  and  cabinet  in  which  he  expressed 
his  views  on  the  subject  of  the  disposition  of  the 
Mexican  president  and  the  other  prisoners  of  war. 
He  repudiated  the  idea  that  Santa  Anna,  if  released, 
would  ever  adhere  to  any  engagement  he  pledged 
hunself  to  ;  indeed,  he  did  not  believe  that  he  would 
have  the  power  to  do  so,  and  he  suggested  that  an 
exchange  of  prisoners  should  be  made,  according  to 
rank  and  number,  and  that  the  balance  of  Mexican 
captives  should  remain  in  custody  of  the  government 
till  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  But  in  the  case  of 
Santa  Anna,  he  urged  that  no  mercy  should  be  ex- 
tended to  him,  but  that  his  punishment  should  be 
read  from  the  code  of  Draco.**  When  milder  meas- 
ures, however,  were  finally  adopted.  General  Lamar 
acquiesced  in  tlicm,  and  was  one  of  the  most  zealous 
vindicators  of  his  colleagues  in  the  cabinet,  when 
they   were   shortly   afterwards   bitterly   assailed   by 

f)opular  clamor  on  the  subject  of  Santa  Anna's  re- 
ease. 

It  is  time  that  the  reader  should  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  some  particulars  in  connection  with  the 
Texan  navy  and  its  operations.  Early  in  the  year,  for  the 
pur];)osc  of  carrying  out  the  ordinance  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  navy,  two  schooners,  the  Livmcihle  and 
Liberty,^*  were  purchased  and  equipj)ed  by  McKinney 
and  Williams,  merchants  of  Quintana,  opposite 
Velasco.  Captain  J.  Brown  was  placed  in  command 
of  the  former  and  Captain   William  Brown   of  the 

«•  Copy  in  Fooic,  ii.  321-32. 

•The  LVterty  was  tlio  same  vessel  which  had  been  fitted  out  by  the  citi- 
zens of  Matagonla  and  retook  the  stranded  Hannah  EUydtftJi^  captured  by  the 
Mexican  war  vessel  BnivOy  in  Nov.  or  beginning  of  Dec.,  1835.  She  then 
sailed  under  the  name  of  William  Hoblnm,  Yoahini^  ii.  39;  Tex,  Ainu,  1860, 
1C2;  Linn'a  Heminis.,  259. 
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latter.  The  Tnvincibh^  of  125  tons  burden,  carried 
eight  guns  and  was  a  fast  sailer  ;  the  Liberty,  of  sixty 
tons  burden,  had  four  guns,  was  of  stout  construction 
and  of  ordinary  speed.  Two  other  vessels,  the  Bnitiis, 
Captain  Hurd,  about  130  tons  and  carrying  eight 
guns,  and  the  Independence,  Captain  Hawkins,  of 
nearly  the  same  size  and  metal,  were  purchased  about 
the  same  time.  These  vessels  were  of  great  service 
in  cutting  off  supplies  for  the  enemy.  Off  the  coast 
were  the  Mexican  war  vessels  Montezuma  and  Bravo, 
charged  with  the  importation  of  troops  and  supplies 
for  the  invading  army.  Early  in  April  1836,  the  In- 
vincible  fell  in  with  the  Montezuma  off  Brazos,  San- 
tiago, north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
after  an  engagement  of  two  hours  crippled  her  and 
drove  her  ashore.  The  Invincible  only  sustained  some 
injury  to  her  rigging,  which  was  soon  repaired. 
Standing  out  from  shore.  Captain  Brown  fell  in  with 
the  American  brig  Pocket,  bound  from  New  Orleans 
to  Matamoros,  and  loaded  with  provisions  for  the 
Mexican  forces.  She  was  captured  and  brought  into 
Galveston  as  a  prize  ;  her  freight  was  of  great  assist- 
ance to  the  victors  of  San  Jacinto  who,  with  the  large 
number  of  prisoners  on  their  hands,  were  reduced  to 
some  straits  for  provisions. 

General  Rusk,  with  350  men,  had  proceeded  from 
San  Jacinto  in  the  direction  of  the  retreating  Mexi- 
cans, not  with  hostile  intention,  but  with  the  object 
of  observing  whether  the  terms  of  the  armistice  were 
strictly  carried  out.  Toward  the  close  of  May  he 
was  stationed  at  Victoria ;  and  when  the  army  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  the  treaties  which  had  been 
made,  and  that  under  its  provisions  Santa  Anna  would 
obtain  his  liberty,  great  indignation  prevailed.  The 
retreating  Mexicans  had  not  adhered  to  the  strict 
letter  of  the  public  treaty,  but  had  committed  several 
acts  of  violence,  and  it  was  confidently  believed  that 
preparations   were  being  made  for  the  re-invasion  of 
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Texas,  which  would  be  carried  into  effect  as  soon  as 
it  was  known  that  Santa  Anna  had  been  released. 
On  May  26th  a  letter  signed  by  nearly  all  the  officers 
of  the  Texan  army,  was  addressed  to  President  Bur- 
net, in  which,  after  setting  forth  the  privations  of  the 
army  and  the  want  of  provisions,  charging  the  presi- 
dcjnt  with  neglect  in  this  matter,  expressing  the  ex- 
asperation of  the  troops  and  peremptorily  demanding 
to  be  immediately  furnished  with  a  sufficiency  of  sup- 
plies and  clothing,  they  insisted  that  Santa  Anna  "  be 
safely  secured  and  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the 
comincr  concrress."  ''^  This  letter  was  received  in  the 
afternoon  of  June  4th. 

In  fulfilment  of  their  engaorements,  the  Texan  au- 
thoritics  on  June  1st  placed  the  dictator  and  his  suite, 
consisting  of  Colonel  Almonte,  Colonel  Nmlez,  and 
his  Secretar}%  Ramon  Martinez  Caro,  on  board  the 
Invi)icihle  for  their  tmnsportation  to  Vera  Crrn^ 
Vice-president  Zavala  and  Bailey  Hardunan,  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury,  had  been  appointed  commission- 
ers to  acc<)mi>any  Santa  Anna  to  Mexico,  and  as 
sniiie  time  was  spent  in  funiishhig  them  with  instruc- 
tions and  in  preparing  for  their  voyage,  the  vessel 
had  not  yet  sailed  on  the  3d.  On  June  1st  the 
st(?amer  ikcan  had  arrived  from  New  Orleans  with 
230  volunteers,"  many  of  them  of  the  roughest  and 
lowest  class  to  be  found  in  that  city.  Generals  Men- 
nican  Hunt,  Thomas  J.  Green,  and  Colonel  J.  Pinck- 
ney  Henderson  were  in  command.  The  feelings  of 
the  citizens  of  Velasco  with  regard  to  Santa  Anna's 
rcjlease,  were  those  of  intense  dissatisfaction,  but  no 
violent  demonstration  had  been  made.  When,  how- 
ever, the  New  Orleans  volunteers  landed  and  became 
informed  of  the  action  taken  by  the  government,  their 
exasperation  knew  no  bounds.     Public  meetings  were 

"  Yoaktwi^  ii.  172-3;  FooU,  ii.  332-4.  Copy  of  the  letter  and  Bomet's 
reply  in  Tex.  Aim.,  18C1,  39-42. 

'^Both  Santa  Anna  and  Caro  give  130  as  the  number.  Verdad,  Idea,  56, 
102;  Santa  Anmi,  M<in\f.,  75.  The  figures  in  the  text  are  those  given  by  Gen. 
Green.     Journal,  Exped,  Mier,  484. 

Hist.  Mxz.  States,  Vol.  II.    18 
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held  and  inflammatory  speeches  made.  The  more 
violent  threatened  to  put  Burnet  to  death  as  a  traitor, 
and  tear  Santa  Anna  to  pieces.  In  the  popular  fury 
the  executive  was  charged  with  treason  and  venality. 
He  had  accepted  a  large  bribe,  it  was  said,  for  the 
release  of  the  Mexican  murderer.  The  clamor  was 
overwhelming,  and  it  was  seriously  proposed  at  a 
cabinet  council  to  make  a  simultaneous  surrender  of 
the  government  to  the  people.  Burnet,  however, 
was  opposed  to  the  adoption  of  such  an  extreme 
measure,  and  consulted  Greneral  Thomas  J.  Green, 
who,  while  pledging  his  honor  to  shield  the  president 
and  his  cabinet  from  violence,  expressed  his  opinion 
that  the  overwhelming  will  of  the  public  should  be 
obeyed,  and  Santa  Anna  remained  on  shore.  Ac- 
cordingly the  president  issued  an  order  to  Captain 
Brown  to  send  the  prisoners  ashore.  Santa  Anna 
emphatically  refused  to  obey,  and  Green,  Bailey  Har- 
diman,  Hunt  and  Henderson,  were  deputed  to  go  on 
board  the  Inmiicible  and  bring  him  off.  The  dictator 
gave  way  to  an  agony  of  terror,  and  it  was  necessar}' 
to  employ  the  threat  of  force,  to  induce  him  to  de- 
bark. In  the  afternoon  of  the  4tli  the  captives  were 
landed,  to  ensure  their  better  security  from  violence, 
at  the  village  of  Quintana,  opposite  Velasco,  where 
Santa  Anna  regained  his  composure."  On  the  9th 
he  addressed  a  protest  to  the  government,  proclaim- 
ing against  the  infraction  of  the  treaty  on  the  part  of 
Texas,  and  appealing  to  the  judgment  of  civilized  na- 
tions. On  the  following  day  he  received  Burnet's  re- 
ply, in  which  the  Texan  president,  while  deprecating 
Santa  Anna's  assertions  of  his  ill-treatment  as  a  pris- 
oner, felt  compelled  to  make  the  humiliating  confes- 
sion that  the  government,  owing  to  ''the  influence  of 
a  highly  excited  popular  indignation,"  had  been  con- 
strained to  deviate  for  a  season  from  the  terms  of  the 
treaty."     Thus  the  treaty — inadmissible  under  repub- 

"^^GreerCa  Journal,  Exped,  Mier,  484-7;  Santa  Anna,  Man^.y  76,   dS-lOO; 
Caro,  Verdad,  Idea,  56-7,  126-9;  Tex,  Aim.,  1861,  38-43. 
"  Copy  of  protest  and  Burnet's  answer  in  Foote,  ii  345-9. 
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lican  rules  of  government — was  broken. 

With  the  object  of  dismissing  Santa  Anna  from 
Texan  soil,  I  sliall  somewhat  anticipate  events.  He 
was  placed  in  the  custody  of  Captain  Patton,  sent 
from  Victoria  to  hold  and  guard  his  person,  by  whom 
he  was  removed  to  Velasco,  and  thence  on  June  11th 
to  the  neighborhood  of  Columbia,  where  on  the  27th 
he  was  shot  at  throu<;h  the  wnidow  of  the  house  in 
w^hich  he  was  confined,  by  a  drunken  "  American."  '* 
Meantime  Stephen  Austin  returned  from  the  United 
States  and  on  July  1st  visited  the  **  illustrious  cap- 
tive." By  his  advice  Santa  Anna  addressed  a  letter, 
dated  July  4th,  to  Andrew  Jackson,  president  of  the 
United  States,  in  which  he  honestly  stated  the  events 
in  connection  with  liis  re-confinement,  and  appealed  to 
him  for  his  interposition,  on  the  grounds  of  humanity, 
expressing  tlie  wish  that,  by  means  of  political  nego- 
tiations, an  end  miglit  be  put  to  the  war  by  the  mutual 
recognition  by  the  United  States  and  Mexico  of  the 
independence  of  Texas."*  While  at  Velasco,  a  young 
Spaniard  named  Bartolome  Pages  concerted  a  plan 
to  effect  the  escape  of  Santa  Anna,  and  visited  him 
at  Columbia ;  but  the  scheme  was  detected.'*  The 
effect  of  this  discovery  was  that  the  army  determined 
to  cause  Santa  Ajma  to  be  conducted  to  headquarters 
and  tried  by  com-t-martial.  Matters  had  proceeded 
so  far  that  a  captain  with  his  command  was  sent  to 
Columbia  to  conduct  the  prisoners  to  (Joliad,  where  it 
was  intended  that  the  execution  should  take  place  on 
the  spot  where  Fannin  had  been  put  to  death. 
Houston,  cured  of  his  wound,  had  meantime  returned, 

7i  *  jt^  27  de  diclio  iiios,  inuy  dc  mailaua  8c  prcscntd  nn  Americano  ebrio 
prcguntando  por  '*el  general  Santa- Aniia, " .  .  .  repentinamento  so  acercd  & 
una  T>eqnefla  vcntana  dc  nucstra  }ia1)itacion,  y  .  .  .  descargd  el  tiro  de  una 
piatola  que  Ucvaba  oculta.'     Caro,  ul  ftup.j  58. 

'*  *  Ental)lemo8  mdtuas  rclacionca  para  que  esa  nacion  * — ^the  U.  S. — *y  la 
mc'xicana  cstrechcn  la  bucua  amista<l,  y  pucdan  entrambas  ocuparso  amiga- 
blcnicntc,  en  dar  scr  y  estabilidad  d  uu  pueblo  que  dcaea  fiffurar  en  el  mundo 
politico,  y  que  con  la  proteecion  de  las  dos  nacionea,  alcanzard  sn  objeto 
en  pocos  afioa. '    Sanf^i  Anna,  Mamf.^  102-.3. 

^°For  Carols  particulars  about  this  plot  see  his  Verdad,  Idea^  \S1-^. 
•Santa  Anna  charges  Care  with  having  betrayed  the  scheme.     Maitif,,  70. 
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and  was  then  at  Aes  Bayou.  When  made  aware  of 
the  fact  he  protested  against  proceedings  alike  adverse, 
impolitic,  and  oppugnant  to  humanity.  The  argu- 
ments employed  were  too  sound  to  be  resisted.  Texas, 
by  Santa  Anna's  execution,  he  said,  would  lose  all 
the  advantage  she  had  gained  by  his  capture.  Her 
future  position  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  would 
be  gauged  by  her  ability  to  deal  humanely  with  a 
captive ;  by  so  doing  she  would  gain  respect ;  by  the 
other  course  of  action  she  would  become  classed  with 
savages.  Policy,  apart  from  other  considerations, 
ought  to  have  weight.  With  past  experiences  as  a 
guide,  the  army  could  not  fail  to  recognize  that  by 
teking  Santa  Anna's  life,  the  Texans  in  captivity 
would  be  placed  in  the  highest  degree  of  danger.  The 
attention  of  the  United  States  being  attracted  to 
Texas,  it  would  be  disrespectful  to  that  nation  if  ex- 
treme measures  were  adopted,  thereby  endangering 
the  safety  of  Americans  in  Mexico.  By  this  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  Houston,  Santa  Aiina  was  not 
molested.  He  was,  however,  removed  to  Orazimbo 
and  confined  in  irons."  He  received  Andrew  Jack- 
son's reply,  dated  September  4,  1836,  in  which  the 
president  of  tlie  United  States,  while  disclaiming  the 
intention  of  that  government  to  interfere — inasmuch 
as  the  Mexican  government  had  notified  him  that  so 
long  as  he  was  a  prisoner,  no  act  would  be  regarded 
as  binding  by  the  Mexican  authorities, — he  expressed 
the  pleasure  it  would  give  him  to  offer  his  good  ser- 
vices, if  Mexico  would  signify  her  willingness  to  avail 
herself  of  them.  Houston,  having  been  elected  to 
the  presidency  of  the  Texan  republic,  released  Santa 
Anna  from  his  fetters,  and  being  convinced  that  a 
further  detention  of  the  prisoner  would  not  conduce 
to  the  interests  of  Texas,  sent  him  with  his  own  con- 
sent, accompanied  by  Almonte,  under  custody  of 
Greorge  W.  Hockley,  inspector  general  of  the  army, 

'^  Ho  states  that  he  and  Col  Almonte  were   kept  in  such   dnrance  for 
fifty-two  days. 
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to  Washington,  the  capital  of  the  United  States." 
Santa  Anna  arrived  there  January  17,  1837,  and  had 
several  interviews  with  President  Jackson,  who  re- 
ceived him  with  great  consideration.  On  July  26th 
he  left  that  city  and  embarked  at  Norfolk,  on  board 
the  Pioneer  J  for  Vera  Cruz,  where  he  arrived  about 
the  23d  of  February.  Thence  he  retired  to  his  estate 
of  Manga  do  Clavo.  At  the  presidential  election  of 
Mexico,  March  1,  1837,  he  was  ignominiously  de- 
feated, Bustamanto  being  chosen  by  a  large  majority," 
which  event  was  so  signal  a  mark  of  his  unpopularity, 
that  he  signified  his  design  of  retiring  to  private  life." 

'*^  In  tho  New  Orleans  Standard^  it  was  stated  that  the  Texan  congress 
X^assed  a  resolution  providing  tliat  Santa  Anna  and  Almonte  should  not  be 
released  ifvithout  concurrence  of  the  Senate,  Houston  vetoed  tlie  resolution, 
and  congress  thereupon  passed  it  bv  a  constitutional  majority  of  two-thirds. 
Ifouston  then  pronounced  the  resolution  unconstitutional,  and  a  usurpation 
of  the  executive  authority  and  set  Santa  Anna  free,  in  defiance  of  the  con- 
gress.    NiU:8*  lii'ij.^  li.  321;  OnetC a  Journal,  ExpcjiL  Mier,  18. 

'^Bustamante  had  fifty-seven  votes  out  of  sixty-eight  cast;  Santa  Anna 
Iia<l  only  two.     HiMt.  JJcx.,  v.  17i)-S0,  this  series. 

^  For  his  future  career  consult  vols.  v.  and  vi.  ////rf.  Mex,  this  series. 

Tlie  authorities  consulted  for  the  live  preceding  chapters  are  the  follow- 
ing: FiVAohi,  Mfm.  Ourrni  Tf'x.f  i.,  ii.,  passim;  /r/.,  Hep,  Sup,  Oob  />, 
1-S2;  Fofttvf*  Tf'.r,iji,  ii.,  pasMiui;  Yonhini  s  Hist.  Tex.,  i.,  ii.,  passim; 
Ainonte,  2s'ot.  K^Md.  IVj-.,  20-88;  WiUm's  Amer.  Hist,  037-65;  Younfjs 
J/fMf.  Mfx.,  230-(>2:  ThmlVs  Textis,  168-G51,  passim;  Nilrs*  Register,  nyixbi- 
lii.,  inclu.  See  iiulices  under  Tex.  and  Mex.,  IxiiL  145,  194-5;  Kennedy's 
Try,,  ii.,  i)assim;  Tvx.  Abnnnnr,  1858,  1859,  1860,  1861,  1868,  1869;  Tex,  Col. 
Dor.,  MS.  and  Print,  Xos.  1,  2,  8  to  11,  inclu.;  13  to  15,  inclu.,  17,  18,  20to 
51,  inclu.,  59  to  62,  inchi.,  64;  Morjthis,  Hist.  TVx.,  passim;  Arramjcnz,  Mej., 
ii.  232-278;  Arrouh,  Hist.  M..,.^  210-1;  Arnllat fa,  Jierop.,  1831,  430;  1832-33, 
105;  18:«.  89,  132-7.433;  ISU,  47-50;  1835,*  100-7,  145  6,  191-5,  574-6; 
ISIM},  iKissini;  Bakers  ///M.  Tt\r.,  35-101;  ^(ncelCa  liev.  Tex,,  passim;  Hiles 
S.  Am.  and  Mex.,  i.  2(K>-3r)5,  pa.ssim;  Pttp.  Var.,  55,  No.  17;  75,  No.  14;  99, 
No.  22;  111,  No.  2;  141,  No.  12;  143,  No.  19;  149,  No.  15;  152,  No.  13;  182, 
No.  8;  167,  No.  10;  213,  No.  2;  Urrea,  Di^irioCampa  .,  Tex.;  Caro,  Verdad. 
Idea,  Demorrntic  Jiirittr,  iii.  132-45,  305-20;  Deioee.s,  Tjetters from  Tex^^  157- 
217;  Doc.  sdtre  Mfx.,  No.  vi.,  vii.;  Du/flnn  and  Lozimo,  iii.  64-6;  vi.  660; 
Kflifihnnjh  Jf''i\,  No.  147,  251,  et.  seq.;  U.  S.  H.  Jour.,  Cong.  24,  Sess.  1, 
Um,  lioO-l;  i^tw.  Df»r.,  Tong.  24,  Sess.  1,  vi..  No.  415;  H.  ^^  Dor.,  Mess. 


d'Otil,  12-44;  Sfat^- Gttz.,  127-8,  139-41;  Santa  Anna,  Bioy,  del  Gen.;  Id. 
T*'x.  Camp.,  pp.  108;  Id.,  Vindicacion,  p.  8;  Id.  Apelaaon  al  ImentriteHo; 
liorhcell.  Span,  and  Mex.  Late,  623-7;  Boa  R  rcena,  Beruerdos,  538-41, 
653-61;  i?/?vr(i,  Hist.  Jalapa,  iii.  2^3-4,  272-84,  313-14;  Quarterly  Bev.,  Ixi. 
33.3-41;  Pinart's  Col,  Print  Nos.  248,  374,  386,  389,  450,  457;  LaOpoekkm, 
Jan.  6,  Ap.  25,  28,  May  1,  5,  11,  June,  1835;  North  Am,  Bev.,  xliii.,  233-4, 
244-53;  Mex,  Sec.  Estad.,  1835,  38;  Id.,  1830-32,  Doc.  1;  Mex,  Mem, 
Minist.  JtisL,  1833,  8-9,  50-1;  Id.,  Beladones,  1832,  Annex,  1,  5-6,  13-4; 
1833,  6-9;  1835,  37-8;  Id,,  Interior,  1838,  19;  Id.,  Ouerra,  1839,  5,  11;  Mex. 
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McadJiettodetConQ,^  1836;  Pap,  Var.,  182,  Na  4;  Id.,  I^farme,  CwnU.  Pesq., 
1874,  10;  Id.,  CoL  de  Ley.,  Ord.  1853,  v.   4;  Id.,  UgU,  Mtj.,    1853,  89-90; 
Id.,  C6L  de  Ley.y  DearL,  1840,  260-1,  768-9;  Mayer*s  Mex,  AzL,  I  320-21, 
329-30;  MaiUardf»  UitL  Tex.,  passim;  IArvlb  Renwm.,  passiin;  Larenamdihrf^ 
Mex.  «i  OvaL,   231-9;  Huni^B  Address,    1-29;  QrtQory%   HitL   Mex.,    53-^; 
Lester^s  Houston,  46-140;  Potion's  HisL  U.  8.,  686-9;  McCabes*  Omp.  View, 
760-8;  JeidshCs  Mex.  War,  35-7;  Jay's  Mex.    War,  16-8;  HoOe^s  Tex.,  233- 
410,  passiin;  Alaman,  Me}.,  v.  873-5;  Guerraentre  Mex,  y  Entad,  Unid.,  16- 
20;  Gutierrez,  Carta  yOphL,  13;  BisL  Doe.    CaL,  L  211;  Bustamanie,  Voz  de 
laPatria,  v.  Sup.  No.  2;  jl  MS.   136;  xL  MS.  22-9;  /</.,  Mem.  Bid.  Mex., 
MS.,  ii.,  86-90,  vL  35-8;  7(2.,  JTiurf.  Invasion,  I  6-8,  43-4;  /</.,  Oabinete  Mex., 
iL  15-39;  Domenech,   Hist,  du  Mex.,  iL  138-54;  Id.,  Ml*.  Adventures,   20  et 
seq.;  Ocmdwi,  Imvwjnacion,  7-11;  Oonlds  Alamo  CUy  Guide,  5-23,  31-2;  Awt- 
tin,  Espos.  sohrt  TeJ.,  p.   32;  Andrade,   Doe.  Evac.   B^jar,    1-24;  Amijo  dfl 
Puth.,  Oct  18,  1845;    U.  8.,  Repub.   of,  57-8,  118-ia,  218-26;   Varios  Ln- 
presos,  2,  No.  vL,  passim;  Vallejo,  CoL  Doe.  Mex.,  MS.,  L,  No.  73;  VaUtJo  Do^., 
iL  151;  /ToMJiaV  ^irf.  U.  5.,  iL  344-5;   Tfifeite'a  Coi.  Latos,  L  514-5,  523;  ^«r. 
reiro,    1-36;    IlowOons  Message,    May  22,    1838,   p.   23;    VUlarAmor,    Bio-j. 
8antaAnna,  14-6;  Piwar^    Col;  Greens  reply  to  Houston,  7-15,   52-6,  63-4; 
Houston's  Tex.,  L   214-54;  GUbn-t's  Abilene  Rep.,   3d  An.    Edit,  116;  Mex. 
ApunL   HisL    Guerra,    16-29;  RipUy's  War  Mex.,  L  33-6,  40-1;   Woodntans 
GhtidetoTex.,  13-6,  67-701,  97-115;  8uarezy  Navarro,  HisL  Mef.,  247;  Fish- 
n^s  Mevnor.,  3-87;  Texas  Repealed,  1-15;  M,  m  I84O,  219-20;  Id.,  Laws  Rep. 
Tex.,  i  3-7,  9-25;  Id.,  The    War  in,   instigated  by  slaveholders,  etc,  1836, 
p.  66;  Id.,  Address  reL,  Galv.  Bay,  22;  Id.,  Address  of   Wharton,  47-53;  Id., 
Battle  8an  Jadnto,  Austin,    1878,  pp.  45;  Id.,  Insurrection;  Jones'  Rtpub.  of' 
Tex.,  129-160;  iToMw*  WMUJeinFar  West,  32-45;  Eilwards,  HisL  Tex.,  14- 
17;  Crodxtt,  Lifeqf,  369-70,  383-405;  Celwdlos,  Vind.  de  Mex.,  43-68;  Cahd- 
lero,   HisL  Aim.,  13;  McCalCs  Letters  from  Front.,  296-9;  London,  Geog.  ;?o*. 
Jour.,  xiiL  202;  Paynes  HisL  Europ,  CoL,  310-11;    Ilufrhtnson,  Rem.,  205-8: 
Willard^s  Last  Leaves  Am.  Hist.,  21-33;  Tcjas  Lhj.    Indie.   Usurp.,  7;  Cow/. 
Debates,  1836-7,  xiii.  524-5;  Sen.  Doc.,  Cong.  24,  Scss.  2,  No.  84,   1-4;  //a/}v* 
Life,  1;  Napa  County  Reporter,  Ap.   14,  1877,    Ap.    5,   1878;  Cortlotyi^s  Tin., 
102,  144r-5;  Cor.  AtlanL,  May  9tli,  June  6,  1835;  Bakers  Hi pt..  Disposal  qr' 
Santa  Anna,  CkibimhisL,  1836,  p.  17;  Tex.  MifC.  Pamph.,    Xo.   hi;  IlanfortfA 
Tex.  Suite  Reg,,  1878,  29-30;  Santa.  Maria,  Expo^.  y  Protest.,  No.  iii.  13;  Mnis- 
tan,  in  BlancliartVs,  8.  Juan  de  Ullwi,  531-2;  Crane.*s  IIu<f.   Wa-^un-jton,  Ttjr., 
15-8,  21-3;  Rosa,  Ensayo,  31;  The  United  Service,  Aug.  1885,  108  et  seq.;  Son 
Jos6  Argtis,  Ap.  14,    1877;  Snn  Rafael  Jour.,    Dec.  18,    1879;  Storl-ton  Ina'f- 
pendent,  Ap.  21,  1877;  Mariposa  Gaz.,  Ap.  7,  1877;  Falconer  s  Discov.  MissisM.^ 
53;  McCletOijis  Rcpufflicanism    in  Amer.,    105;    Dunhir*s  Anier.  Pioneer,    !.'»; 
MexicaniscJie  Zustiinde  aus  den  Jahren,    1830-2,  i.    77;  Miihlenpfordt,    versfwh 
einuget.,  ii.  608;    Orattons  Civil  Amer.,  ii.  291;  Perez,  Die.  Geoff.    Entad.,  i. 
267-72;  American  Aim.,  1837,  277;  Rofjert*s  Dftu-np.   Trjc.,  17-2i;    WintJfroj>, 
Report  qf  tlte  trial  of  Thomas  M.  Tliompson,  etc..    New  Orleans,  1835,  p  .  44; 
Mex.  Pamph.,  ii.  No.  9;  Zarco,  Ilvit.  Cong.f  i.  107-8;  Peterson's  AlilU.  Herots. 
ii.  24;  Rowhand,  Regions  Nouvelles,  27;  Putman's  Month.    Mag.,  iii.   178-80; 
ReviH.  Espa  .,  May  26,  1836;  Shea's  Catholic  Mis.,  87. 
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On  the  15th  of  May,  1836,  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment received  a  des}>atcli  from  Filisola  conveyhig  tlie 
news  of  the  disaster  in  Texas.  On  the  same  date 
Tomel,  the  secretary  of  war,  sent  two  official  commu- 
nications to  that  general,  in  the  first  of  which  he  in- 
structed him  to  address  the  Texan  commander-hi-chief 
with  the  object  of  procuring  Santa  Anna's  release,  or 
at  least  the  consideration  due  to  his  high  dignity. 
Filisola  was  also  directed  to  make  every  effort  to  save 
the  remainder  of  the  army  by  concentrating  it  at  a 
point  convenient  for  the  receipt  of  supplies.  The  pre- 
servation of  Bdjar  was  absolutely  necessary.  With 
regard  to  the  prisoners  he  was  authorized  to  propose 
an  exchange,  and  for  that  purpose  to  preserve  the 
lives  of  Texan  prisoners  then  in  his  power,  and  also 
of  such  as  miglit  be  taken  in  future.  The  so-called 
armistice  agreed  to  by  Houston  and  Santa  Anna  was 

(279) 
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the  subject  of  the  second  despatch.  Filisola's  action  in 
observing  it  was  approved  by  the  government ;  at  the 
time  he  was  reminded  that  oanta  Anna  being  a  pris- 
oner had  not  been  a  free  agent  in  the  matter.  The 
government,  therefore,  wished  Filisola  to  act  with  the 
greatest  prudence,  and  while  endeavoring  not  to  com- 
promise in  any  way  the  life  of  the  illustrious  captive, 
he  was  to  avoid  pledging  the  honor  of  the  nation. 
Under  no  circumstances  was  the  recognition  of  the 
independence  of  Texas  to  be  taken  into  consideration, 
as  the  nation  would  never  agree  to  it.* 

When  Filisola  received  these  despatches.  May  28th, 
Bejar  had  already  been  evacuated,  Andrade  having 
demolished  the  fortifications  of  the  Alamo  and  joined 
him  at  Victoria ;  the  public  treaty  with  Santa  Anna 
had  been  ratified  by  him ;  and  the  whole  Mexican  army 
had  already  crossed  the  Nueces.  On  the  19th  of  May, 
the  government  having  recovered  from  the  first  effects 
of  the  ^blow,  Tomel  addressed  another  despatch  to 
Filisola  in  which  he  urged  upon  him  the  obligation  of 
endeavoring  to  preserve  the  conquests  already  ac- 
quired, instructed  him  to  discontinue  his  retreat, 
secure  all  sustainable  points,  and  await  reenforce- 
ments,  as  the  government  was  already  occupied  in 
organizing  a  division  of  4,000  men,  which  would  em- 
bark at  Vera  Cruz  for  Matamoros/  But  these  in- 
structions arrived  too  late;  Urrea  was  already  at 
Matamoros,*  and  Filisola  was  approaching  that  city. 
The  change  of  the  government's  intentions  placed  the 
commander-in-chief  in  a  dilemma.  He  assembled 
the  generals  in  council  and  laid  before  them  the  new 
orders  he  had  received,  expressing  his  readiness  to 
countermarch  if  they  considered  the  movement  prac- 
ticable.    It  was  unanimously  agreed  that,  in  view  of 

^  Copy  of  the  despatches  in  FUiaola^  HepresenL,  66-8. 

'  Copy  of  this  de^tch  and  Filisola 's  reply  in  Id.,  76-7  and  62-6. 

•He  had  been  sent  in  advance  from  Victoria,  which  place  he  left  May 
14,  reaching  Matamoras  May  28th.  Before  hia  departure  from  Victoria  he 
had  in  vain  urged  Filisola  not  to  retreat  further.  Diario,  36.  Henceforth 
there  was  discord  between  the  two  generals. 
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the  deplorable  condition  of  the  troops  and  the  want 
of  resources,  such  a  movement  was  impossible.  Fill- 
sola,  therefore,  continued  his  retreat,  and  June  12th 
received  from  the  Mexican  government  a  despatch 
instructing  him  to  resign  the  command  to  Greueral 
Urrea,  and  assigning  Monterey,  Leona  Vicario,  or 
Matamoros  as  his  place  of  residence  according  to  his 
choice.  Filisola  unmediately  halted  the  troops  then 
on  the  march,  drew  them  up  in  line  and,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Urrea,  resigned  the  command  to  Greneral 
Andrade  ad  interim.*  On  the  following  day  he  started 
for  Leona  Vicario,  and  Andrade,  in  spite  of  orders 
from  Urrea  to  return  to  Goliad  continued  to  march  to 
Matamoros.  On  June  14th  he  received  a  despatch 
from  Urrea,  commanding  him  to  halt  the  army  imme- 
diately on  its  receipt,  place  General  Gaona  in  com- 
mand, and  report  in  person  at  Matamoros.  But  the 
salvation  of  the  troops  depended  on  their  reaching 
their  destination.  Not  a  day  passed  but  some  of 
them  perished  on  the  way,  and  Andrade,  in  defiance 
of  orders,  pushed  forward  reaching  Matamoros,  June 
18th.  Thus  ended  Santa  Anna's  invasion.  Not  a 
Mexican  soldier  remained  on  Texan  soil,  and  of  the 
unposing  array  with  which  the  would-be  oppressor 
of  the  Anglo-Texans  entered  the  country,  barely 
4,000  troops,  in  most  wretched  plight,  re-crossed  the 
Rio  Grande. 

Meantime  tlie  treaty  dropped  through.  A  few 
prisoners  appear  to  have  been  released  on  the  part  of 
the  Mexicans ;  and  it  is  curious  to  observe  that  while 
the  Texans  even  detained  Well,*  and  do  not  seem  to 
have  released  any  of  their  captives,  captains  Games 

*Filuola,  Menu  TeJ.,  i.  330-41;  Id.,  Mem.  Guerra  Tej.,  ii.  505-9.  It 
a^ipears  that  Urrea  aa  early  as  May  11,  1836,  had  despatched  a  communica- 
tion from  Victoria  to  the  government  reflecting  upon  Filisola 's  course  of 
action.  This  despatch  induced  the  government  to  remove  Filisola  from  the 
command,  and  the  answer  to  it  bears  the  same  date,  May  31,  1836,  as  that 
addressetl  to  Filisola  informing  him  of  his  removaL  Menu  7y.,  L  343-51; 
iTrrea,  i)wm,  108-111. 

^  He  rejoined  the  Mexican  army  on  the  day  on  which  Filisola  surrendered 
the  ooxnmand.    FiUdola,  Mem,  TeJ.,  i.  340. 
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and  Teal  were  sent  as  commissioners  to  Matamoros, 
to  inform  themselves  respecting  the  restoration  of 
slaves  and  property  belonging  to  Texans.  In  *^- 
prisal  for  the  treatment  extended  to  Woll  on  their 
arrival  early  in  June,  they  were  confined  in  prison, 
whence,  however,  they  soon  escaped  through  the  aid 
of  outside  friends,  but  not  before  they  had  created  a 
false  alarm  in  Texas  by  reporting  that  the  Mexicans 
were  making  vigorous  preparations  for  a  second  and 
early  invasion.*  The  fact  is,  the  Mexican  government 
would  fain  have  continued  hostilities,  and  on  May 
2l8t  an  act  was  published  setting  forth  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  government  to  prosecute  the  war 
with  vigor,  and  declaring  that  all  treaties  and  stipu- 
lations made  by  Santa  Anna  while  in  captivity  would 
be  regarded  as  null/  But  the  political  condition  of 
the  country  prevented  any  serious  demonstration. 
Centralism  was  in  peril;  the  states  were  beginning  to 
proclaim  in  favor  of  federalism ;  and  in  the  confusion 
of  affairs,  the  threatened  invasion  of  Texas  was  im- 
practicable. The  4000  troops  were  never  sent  from 
Vera  Cruz,  and  the  ill-conditioned  soldiers  at 
Matamoros,  imder  Urrea,  constituted  all  the  force 
arrayed  against  the  revolted  province.  Nevertheless 
the  Texaus  made  preparations  to  resist  invasion  and 
before  long  over  2000  men,  mostly  volunteers  from 
the  United  States/  were  in  the  field,  and  minor  hos- 
tilities were  carried  on. 

Mayor  Isaac  Burton  with  twenty  mounted  rangers, 
while  scouring  the  coast,  received  news  of  the  arrival  of 
a  suspicious  looking  craft  in  the  bay  of  C6pano.  On 
tlie  3d  of  Jime  he  ambushed  his  men  near  the  beach, 
seized  the  crew  of  a  boat  sent  ashore,  and  manning  it 
with  sixteen  of  his  rangers,  captured  the  vessel,  which 

^  Urrea,  Diario,  44-5,  100-1;  Tex.  Aim.,  1860,  74-6;  Id.,  1861,  45. 

•  Copy  of  act  and  of  othera  relative  to  the  action  taken  by  the  govern- 
ment in  ArrUlaga,  Jiecop.,  En. —  Jun.,  1836,  430-7. 

''Early  in  June,  Pres.  Burnet  made  a  contract  with  Gen.  Mennioan 
Hunt,  to  introduce  from  the  U.  S.,  a  division  of  4,000  men.  Hunt's  success 
was  but  partial.     Tex.  Aim.,  1861,  44. 
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proved  to  be  the  WcUchmaiiy  loaded  with  provisions 
for  the  Mexican  army.  The  vessel  was  ordered  to 
Velasco,  but  was  detained  by  contrary  winds.  On 
the  17th,  the  Comanclie  and  Fanny  Butler  anchored 
off  the  bar.  The  captains  were  decoyed  on  board  the 
Wdlchman,  and  their  vessels  being  captured,  were 
found  to  be  similarly  freighted.  Ail  three  were  sent 
to  Velasco  and  condenmed.  Their  cargoes,  worth 
$25,000,  were  of  great  service  to  the  Texan  army.* 
Hencefortli  Burton  and  his  rangers  became  known  as 
the   *  Horse-marines.* 

Nor  was  the  Texan  navy  inactive.  The  InvmcSbUj 
after  bemg  taken  by  a  United  States  man-of-war,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  on  the  charge  of  piracy, 
and  acquitted  by  the  judicial  courts,  made  a  cruise  on 
the  Mexican  coast,  visiting  Matamoros,  Tampico, 
Vera  Cruz,  and  Tabasco.  Returning  to  Velasco,  she 
was  sent  in  September  to  New  York  for  repairs.  In 
March,  1837,  this  vessel  returned  to  Galveston,  and 
some  time  afterward  captured  the  Mexican  schooner 
Avispa,  '• 

On  August  25th  of  the  same  year,  the  Invincihiey 
in  company  with  the  Brutus,  arrived  at  Galveston  bar 
with  a  Mexican  schooner  in  tow.  The  Brutus  crossed 
in  safety  with  the  prize,  but  the  Invincible,  unable  to 
get  in,  was  attacked  on  tlie  following  day  by  two 
armed  brigs  of  tlie  enemy.  In  going  out  to  her  aid, 
the  Bndm  ran  aground,  and  the  Invincible,  being  over- 
jK)wered,  in  endeavoring  to  escape  struck  on  the 
breakers  near  the  southeast  channel.  The  crew  gained 
the  land,  but  the  vessel  went  to  pieces  during  the 
night.  The  schooner  Liberty  had  been  sent  to  New 
Orleans,  and  was  there  sold  to  defray  her  expenses. 

*  Telegraph,  Aug.  2,  1836;  Yoahitn,  ii,  180-1;  Morfitin  his  report  to  the 
U.  S.  government  places  the  value  of  these  vesseb'  invoices  at  about  $20, 192. 
&iec.  Voc.f  cone.  24,  sess.  2,  No.  35,  p.  29. 

*<*  Called  by  Yoakum — ii.  213 — A&pa,  and  thus  copied  by  Swante  Palm 
in  Baker's  Tex.,  78.  Th^  Tex.  Aim.,  1800,  164,  gives  Obispo  as  the  name  of 
the  vessel;  but  it  is  probable  that  as  b  and  v  are  frequently  used  for  each 
other  in  Spanish  America,  the  I  in  Yoakum  is  a  misprint  for  b,  and  that  the 
right  name  of  the  schooner  was  Avispa,  the  Wasp, 
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The  Independencey  in  April  1837,  fell  in  with  two 
Mexican  brigs-of-war,  the  Vencedor  del  Alamo  and 
the  Lihertadory  and  being  overpowered,  was  taken  into 
Brazos  Santiago,  whence  the  captives  were  removed 
to  Matamoros.  Thus  the  Brutus  was  the  last  re- 
maining vessel  of  the  old  navy,  and  she  was  lost  in 
Galveston  harbor  during  the  severe  equinoctial  gale 
of  1837,  which,  besides  destroying  shipping  to  the 
number  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  vessels,  flooded  nearly 
the  whole  city.  In  April  of  this  year,  the  CJiampuyn 
and  Jnliiis  Oesar,  freighted  with  provisions  for  the 
Texan  army,  were  captured  by  the  enemy." 

In  the  United  States,  the  interest  felt  for  Texas 
was  great,  and  much  material  aid  was  furnished  to  the 
struggling  republic.  Public  discourses  were  delivered 
at  difFerent  places  by  the  commissioners,  Austin, 
Wharton,  and  Archer,  who  succeeded  in  enlistmg  the 
sympathy  of  the  people.  Appeals  were  made  for 
moral  support,  and  the  object  of  the  Texans  declared 
to  be  independence  as  a  new  republic  or  annexation  to 
the  United  States.*''  After  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto, 
the  desire  for  annexation  became  widely  spread ;  and 
on  May  30th,  President  Burnet,  in  view  of  the  gen- 
eral wish,  appointed  James  Collingsworth  and  Peter 
W.  Grayson  as  commissioners  to  Washington  to  ask 
for  the  friendly  mediation  of  that  government  in  pro- 
curing from  Mexico  the  recognition  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  Texas,  to  endeavor  to  obtain  a  like  recognition 
from  the  United  States,  and  to  state  that  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  Texan  government  that  the  annexation 
of  the  new  republic  to  the  American  union  would  be 
most  acceptable  to  the  people  of  the  former.  When 
the  commissioners  reached  Washington,  congress  had 

**/rf.,  I860,  163-6,  where  will  be  found  a  list  of  ofScers  who  served  in  the 
Texan  navy  from  1835  to  1837  inclusive.  Yoakum,  ii,  212-13,  216-17;  Baker's 
Tex.,  77-80. 

^'^  See  Austin's  address  to  the  people  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  March  7, 
1836,  in  HoUey's  Tex.,  262-80;  and  his  letter  to  Houston  of  June  16,  1836,  in 
Yoakum,  ii.  177;  also  Wharton's  address  in  N.  York,  Apr.  26,  1836,  in  Tex, 
Misc.  Pampfut  no-  14. 
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adjourned,  but  there  was  among  its  members  a  general 
feeling  in  favor  of  the  recognition  of  the  independence 
of  Texas."  Nothing  was  immediately  accomplished 
beyond  the  formal  presentation  of  the  matter  to  the 
authorities  at  Washington;  but  President  Jackson 
sent  Henry  M.  Morfit  as  a  commissioner  to  Texas,  to 
inform  himself,  and  report  on  the  military',  political, 
and  civil  condition  of  the  people.  The  date  of  Mor- 
fit s  first  despatch  is  August  13,  1836,  that  of  his  last, 
September  14th  of  the  same  year.  His  report  is 
pretty  full.  He  assigns  a  population  to  Texas  of 
nearly  58,500  souls.**  He  expresses  surprise  that 
Texas  has  carried  on  a  successful  war  so  lonof  with  so 
little  embarassmcnt  to  her  own  citizens  or  treasury, 
and  estimated  that  the  probable  total  amount  of  her 
outstanding  debts  did  not  exceed  $1,250,000.** 

The  deep  interest  taken  by  the  United  States  in 
the  success  of  Texas  was  naturally  displeasing  to  the 
Mexican  government.  During  the  period  from 
March  9  to  October  15,  1836,  the  Mexican  minister, 
Gorostiza,  maintained  a  corresponden(*c  with  the  de- 
partment of  state  relative  to  the  ambiguous  neutrality 
observed  bv  the  United  States  durincr  the  Texan 
revolution.     In  his  letters  he  complains  of  measures 

"  Tlio  two  houses,  actins  seiyarately,  passed  resolutions  *  that  the  inde- 
pendence of  Texas  oujrlit  to  oe  acknowledged  by  the  U.  S.  whenever  satisfac- 
tory information  should  Ihj  received  that  it  had  in  successful  operation  a  civil 
government,  cai)ablc  of  i)crforming  the  duties  and  fulfilling  the  ohligations  of 
an  independent  power. *  Exec.  Dor,,  cong.  24,  sess.  2,  no.  £i,  1,  where  will  be 
found  copy  of  Moriit's  deHi>atchcH. 

"Anglo-Americans,  about  .'K),000;  Mexicans,  3,470;  Indians,  including 
8,000  northern  Indians  from  the  United  States,  alxmt  20,000;  and  5,000  ne- 
groes. Id.f  12-13.  Yoakum  H  figures,  ii.  197,  derived  from  tlio  same  source 
and  copied  by  Thrall,  7/**^  Tex.,  286,  are  incorrect.  But  Morfit  himself  is 
somewhat  contradictory. 

**Tlms  exhibited  in  Mortit's  report  of  Sept.  4,  1836,  tit  #Mp.,' 
Treasury  orders  already  issued  and  debts  under  consideration  of  the 

auditor's  office $309,280 

Estimate  of  supplies  exclusive  of  the  amount  audited 2iM),000 

I^ans 100,000 

Amount  due  navy,  exclusive  of  the  amount  audited 60,000 

Amount  due  army,  exclusive  of  the  amount  audited 412,000 

Amount  of  civil  contingent  expenses,  exclusive  of  amonnt  audited. .  118,720 

11,250,000 
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in  progress  for  recognizing  the  independence  of  Texas, 
of  the  entrance  of  armed  bands  from  the  United 
States  into  that  country,  especially  of  the  occupation 
of  Mexican  territory,  by  United  States  forces,  and 
enumerates  several  instances  of  violation  of  the  neu- 
trality laws. 

The  particulars  connected  with  the  occupation 
of  Texan  territory  by  United  States  troops  are 
as  follow:  It  was  well  understood  that  the  Ind- 
ians in  the  eastern  and  northern  regions  of  Texas 
were  assuming  a  hostile  attitude,  having  been  visited 
by  Mexican  agents,  who  strove  to  persuade  them  to 
take  up  arms.  On  January-  23,  1836,  Greneral  Ed- 
mund Graines  was  appointed  to  the  conunand  of  the 
United  States  troops  on  the  western  frontier  of 
Louisiana.  His  instructions  were  that,  in  view  of  the 
war  between  Mexico  and  Texas,  strict  neutral itv  was 
to  be  obser\'ed,  and  none  of  the  contending  parties 
were  to  be  allowed  to  cross  into  territorv  of  the 
United  States.  Hostile  incursions  of  Indians,  how- 
ever, directed  either  against  the  Mexican  or  Anglo- 
American  states  were  to  be  prevented  by  force. 
Gaines  replied  March  29th:  and  after  referring  to 
scenes  of  barl^arism  in  Texas  added  that,  in  case  he 
noticed  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  Mexicans  to 
menace  the  frontier,  he  should  deem  it  his  dutv  to 
cross  the  boundary^  and  meet  the  marauders.  Under 
date  of  April  25th  the  secretary  of  war,  while  averring 
that  it  was  no  wish  of  the  president  to  acquire  any 
portion  of  Mexican  territory,  nevertheless  approved 
of  Gaines*  suggestion;  but,  in  no  case,  was  he  to 
advance  further  than  Nacogdoches.  Graines  on  April 
8th  had  called  upon  the  governors  of  Louisiana,  Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama,  and  Tennessee  for  reenforcements, 
but  recalled  his  requisition  soon  after,  beUeving  from 
later  information  that  the  troops  would  not  be 
wanted.  On  the  14th  of  the  same  month,  informa- 
tion was  received  by  him  from  General  Mason,  com- 
mandant at  Nacogdoches,  to  the  effect  that  a  large 
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number  of  Mexicans  and  Indians  were  concentrated 
with  hostile  intentions  about  sixty  miles  fix)m  that 
town.  It  appears  that  Irvin,  the  alcalde  of  Nacog- 
doches, made  this  statement  to  Mason  on  April  1 2th 
— a  statement  which  was  found  to  be  greatly  exag- 
gerated. Gaines  consequently  ordered  up  th(? 
squadron  of  United  States  dragoons  and  six  com- 
panies of  infantry  from  Fort  Gibson  to  Fort  Towson, 
on  Red  River,  went  in  person  with  fourteen  com- 
panies, namely,  the  sixth  regiment  and  four  companies 
of  the  third  United  States  infantry,  to  the  Sabine 
River,  and  there  encamped.  Owing  to  the  victory  of 
San  Jacinto,  and  the  retreat  of  the  Mexicans,  the 
Indians,  whatever  might  have  been  their  original  in- 
tentions, now  showed  a  disposition  favorable  to  the 
white  men,  and  there  does  not  seem  much  reason  for 
Gaines'  remaining  on  the  bank  of  the  Sabine.  Never- 
theless, in  their  excited  state,  it  was  not  unlikely  that 
the  Indians  would  commit  depredations,  and  on  May 
19th  a  large  body  of  them  api^eared  before  Fort 
Parker,  on  tlie  head  waters  of  the  Navasota.  There 
were  only  six  men  and  some  women  and  children  in 
the  place.  Attempts  at  conciliation  were  made  in 
vain;  several  of  the  men  were  killed,  the  fort  was 
plundered,  and  some  of  the  women  and  children  were 
carried  into  captivity/*  On  June  28th  Gaines  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Rusk,  then  at  Victoria,  stating 
that  the  Mexicans,  7,000  strong,  were  advancing  from 
Matamoros,  their  motto  being,  "Extermination  as  far 
as  the  Sabine,  or  death."  These  circumstances  com- 
bined, induced  (Jaines  to  consider  the  frontier  again 
in  dan^r.  Accordingly  on  the  day  on  which  he  re- 
ceived Rusk's  letter,  he  repeated  his  requisition — ^which 
this  time  was  disapproved  by  the  president — and  sent 
a  detachment  of  regular  troops  under  Colonel  Whistler, 
to  take  post  near  Nacogdoches,  instructing  him  Julv 
1 1th  to  occupy  that  town  and  fortify  it  with  a  small 
breast-work  and  block-houses. 

>«Fall  account  of  this  massacre  in  SfuekTs  FaU  qf  Parker'a  Fori,  MS., 
foJs.  18. 
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When  Gorostiza  became  aware  that  an  actnal  vio- 
lation of  Mexican  territory  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  had  occurred,  he  reiterated  his  representations; 
and  not  satisfied  with  the  assurances  of  the  govern- 
ment at  Washington,  that  the  measures  adopted  were 
of  a  temporary  and  purely  defensive  character,  by 
letter  of  October  1 5th  he  declared  that  he  considered 
his  mission  at  an  end,  and  asked  for  his  passports, 
which  were  sent  to  him  on  the  20th  of  the  same 
month,  diplomatic  relations  between  the  two  countries 
being  thus  broken  off.  Gaines  was  relieved  of  his 
command  by  Brigadier  General  Arbuckle,  who  was 
instructed,  under  date  of  October  10th,  to  report  on 
the  condition  of  affairs.  Nevertheless  similar  direc- 
tions to  those  sent  to  Gaines  were  given  to  Arbuckle, 
to  whose  discretion  the  retaining  possession  of  Nacog- 
doches was  in  a  great  measure  left.  He  was  informed 
by  the  secretary  of  war  that  it  was  not  in  the  power 
of  the  department,  with  its  limited  information,  to 
give  any  positive  order  in  regard  to  the  further  .occu- 
pation of  the  post,  but  he  was  instructed  to  withdraw 
the  troops  stationed  there,  unless  he  had  in  his  pos- 
session information  satisfying  him  that  the  main- 
tenance of  it  was  essential  to  the  protection  of  the 
United  States  frontiers,  and  to  the  due  execution  of 
treaty  stipulations." 

Viewed  in  an  impartial  light,  the  action  of  the 
United  States  government  cannot   be   regarded  as 

^^ House  Rep.,  cong.  24,  seas.  1,  Xo.  256,  1-61;  Pii^>.  Doc.,  1835-^,  VoL  vi; 
Cong.  Ddxites,  1835-6,  xii.  3511-48;  Tex.  Corres.,  in  Pap.  Var.,  iiL  No.  1; 
Exer.  Doc.,  cong.  24,  sess.  2,  No.  2,  1-101,  105;  C<m(j.  Defxites,  1837,  xiv.  176- 
249;  JI.  Ex.  Doc,  cong.  25,  sess.  2,  Vol.  iv.  No.  190,  1-120;  Mex,  Correjt,  sobre  el 
Pom  del  Safnna,  122;  N lies  Ret j.,  1.  162,  207-9,  364-5,  377,  384-6,  402;  Id., 
IL  21,  33,  87-8,  97,  113,  129,  194,  369,  378,  385,  409-12;  Morpkis,  333,  353-4; 
Jay's  Mex.  War,  23-30.  The  government  at  Waahin^Kton  considered  that 
they  were  authorized  to  send  troops  into  Mexican  territory  by  the  33d  ar- 
ticle of  the  treaty  l)etween  the  two  nations,  which  required  Dotib  the  con- 
tracting parties  to  prevent  by  force  all  hostilities  and  incursions  on  the  part 
of  the  Indian  nations  living  within  their  respective  boundaries,  so  that  the 
United  States  will  not  suffer  their  Indians  to  attack  the  citizens  of  the 
Mexican  states,  nor  will  the  Mexican  states  suffer  tlieir  Indians  to  attack 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  As  the  Indians  west  of  the  supposed 
boundary  were  assuming  a  warlike  attitude,  and  Mexico  had  no  troops  on 
the  ground  to  keep  them  (juiet,  the  U.  S.  considered  themselves  justified  in 
assumiiig  an  advanced  position  temporarily  in  their  own  defence. 
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other  than  subterfuge,  and  unfair  to  a  neighbor  from 
which  it  desh'ed  to  steal  territory.  While  making  the 
strongest  assurances  that  neutrality  should  be  ob- 
served, and  issuing  i>rders  to  that  effect,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  latter  were  easily  evaded,  and  the 
former  counterbalanced  by  the  moral  support  secretly 
extended  to  Texas.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
observed  that  the  Mexican  government  in  its  future 
conduct  in  regard  to  the  revolted  province  showed 
neither  prudence  nor  foresight,  and  rendered  the  war, 
on  her  part,  with  Texas  a  farce.  Mexican  patriotism 
was  excited,  and  the  Texan  war  used  as  a  pretext  for 
levying  contributions ;  henceforth  it  assumed  a  pas- 
sive character,  and  beciime  a  rallying  cry  of  political 
parties  as  a  means  of  their  advancement.  Says  a 
Mexican  historian  of  repute,  "With  the  failure  of 
Santa  Anna's  expedition  agauist  Texas,  and  consider- 
ing the  intentions  of  the  United  States,  the  Mexican 
government  ought  to  have  rid  itself  of  that  province 
by  a  convention  with  the  United  States,  as  did  Spain 
in  the  case  of  Florida  in  1818,  endeavoring  thereby 
to  form  a  nation  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States,  which  in  time  would  counterbalance  the  pre- 
I)onderance  of  the  north;  but  the  government  and  its 
enemies  made  the  reconquest  of  Texas  an  object  of 
charlatanism,  and  a  ])ai't3"  weapon,  both  sides  urging 
tlie  continuation  of  the  war  as  necessary  for  the  vhi- 
dication  of  the  naticmul  honor,  though  they  haJ 
neither  the  will  nor  the  power  to  carry  it  on." 

By  July  the  Texan  army  had  increased  to  2,300 
strong,  and  General  Rusk  experienced  much  difficulty 
in  preventing  confusion.  Houston  was  at  this  time 
at  Nacoo:doches,  and  accordrnj):  to  Yoakum  addressed 
several  commmiications  during  that  month  to  Gaines, 
which  may  liave  had  some  influence  on  his  decision 
to  occupy  Nacogdoches.  About  the  first  of  the  month 
the  government  appointed  Colonel  Mirabeau  Lamar 

^Rivera,  Hint.  JdUxpa,  iii.  290-1. 

Hist.  Mex.  States,  Vol.  II.    19 
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major-general  of  the  army,  who  on  his  arrival  at 
head-quarters  on  the  14th  found  so  strong  a  feeling 
expressed  against  the  right  of  the  cabinet  to  super- 
sede General  Houston  that  he  was  constrained  to  put 
to  the  vote  of  the  troops  the  question,  whether  the 
army  were  willing  to  receive  him  as  commander-hi- 
chief  This  being  done,  only  179  votes  were  found 
to  be  in  his  favor.  Nevertheless  Lamar  began  to  act 
as  commander-in-chief,  which  caused  such  dissatisfac- 
tion that  many  of  the  men  began  to  leave  the  camp. 
Whereupon  Lamar  called  a  meeting  of  the  officers, 
the  discussion  at  which  resulted  in  his  retiring.*' 

As  the  Mexicans  were  unable  to  carry  out  their 
meditated  re-invasion,  and  tlie  rumors  of  such  having 
proved  deceptive,  it  was  proposed  on  the^  part  of  the 
Texan  leaders  to  make  a  descent  upon  Matamoros, 
and  with  that  object  detachments  were  sent  to  Bejar 
and  San  Patricio  on  the  river  Nueces.  Two  mounted 
companies  were  despatched  to  the  former  place,  while 
500  men,  also  mounted,  were  stationed  at  San  Patri- 
ci(^,  under  Brigadier-General  Felix  Houston,  who  had 
lately  arrived  from  the  United  States  with  a  consid- 
erable force.  Owinor,  however,  to  the  want  of  means 
to  cooperate  l)y  sea,  the  project  was  abandoned. 

Earlv  in  Julv  the  commissioners,  Austin,  Archer, 
and  Wharton  returned,  having  accomplished  much  in 
arousing  sympathy  in  the  United  States  for  Texas. 
On  the  23d  of  the  same  month,  tranquillity  for  the 
time  assured  by  the  political  confusion  in  Mexico, 
President  Burnet  issued  a  proclamation  for  the  elec- 
tions of  president,  vice-president,  and  senators  and 
representatives  in  congress.  The  first  Monday  in 
September  was  appointed  election  day,  and  the  sena- 
tors and  representatives  were  to  assemble  at  Colum- 
bia on  the  first  Monday  in  October  following.''*     The 

^'  Lamar  argiied  that  Houston  had  forfeited  his  position  as  commander- 
in-chief,  hy  leaving  Texas  without  a  furlough.  See  Oen.  Felix  Huston's 
account  of  tliis  affair  in  Yonhnn,  ii.  183-8;  Tex.  Aim.,  1861,  46. 

*Coi)y  of  proclamation  ia  M,  1861,  48-9.     It  provided  that  in  the  pre- 
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managers  of  the  elections  were  to  ask  each  voter 
whether  he  was  willing  to  clothe  his  senators  and 
representatives  with  conventional  power  to  revise  and 
amend  the  constitution ;  also  whether  he  was  in  favor 
of  tlie  adoption  of  the  constitution  as  it  stood,  or  of 
its  rejection,  or  revision  and  amendment  by  the  con- 
gress. Moreover  as  it  was  imix)rtant  for  the  inter- 
ests of  the  country  that  tlie  people  should  determine 
whether  they  were  in  favor  of  annexing  Texas  to  the 
United  States,  the  managers  were  required  to  put 
the  question  direct  to  eacli  voter,  and  make  a  return 
of  the  number  of  votes  for  and  against  it. 

Three  candidates  were  nominated  for  the  presidency, 
Steplu^n  F.  Austin,  Sam.  Houston,  and  the  late  gov- 
ernor Henry  Smith.  Houston  at  first  was  unwilling 
to  ac(*ept  his  nominatitm,  but  was  induced  to  do  so  on 
the  consideration  that  there  being  two  political  parties 
in  Texas,  known  as  the  Austin  and  Wliarton  parties 
— tlie  ostensible  head  of  the  latter  being  Governor 
Smith — lie  became  impressed  with  the  belief  that  were 
lutlier  Smith  or  Austin  elected,  the  opposition  to  the 
administmtion  would  l)e  such  as  to  be  most  detrimen- 
tal to  the  interests  of  the  young  republic.  The  situ- 
ation required  the  united  efforts  of  all,  and  as  he  was 
idontifiecl  with  neither  party,  he  was  of  the  opinion 
that  in  case  of  his  election  he  would  be  able  to  har- 

<:inot  of  Austin  there  should  he  elected  one  representative  to  congress;  in 
Brazoria,  two;  Bejar,  two;  Colorado,  one;  .Sahine,  one;  (ronzalez,  one;  JeflF- 
orson,  one;  (loliad,  ono:  Mataj^orda,  one;  Mina,  two;  Nacogdoches,  two; 
Kcd  River,  three;  Victoria,  one;  San  Augustine,  two;  Shelhy,  two;  Refugio. 
one;  San  Patricio,  one;  W.ashingt^ui,  two;  Milan,  one;  and  Jackson,  one. 
Knun  the  senatorial  <listri(;t  of  Bejar,  there  nhould  l>e  elected  one  senator; 
from  San  Patriciri,  Refugio  and  Ooliad,  one;  from  Bra/.oria,  one;  from  Mina 
and  (Jonzalez  one;  from  XacogdocheH.  one:  from  Red  River,  one;  from 
Shelhy  and  Sahine.  one:  from  Matagonla.  .lackson  and  Victoria,  one;  from 
Austin  and  Colorado,  one;  from  San  Augustine,  one;  from  Milan,  one;  from 
Jasper  and  Jeflerson,  ono;  from  Liherty  and  Harrishurg.  one;  and  from 
Washington,  one.  In  c<msideration  that  a  lar^e  numl)er  of  persons  were 
serving  m  the  army,  and  might  therehy  lose  their  right  of  sunerage,  it  was 
onlained  that  all  such  j)ersons  entitled  to  vote  might  do  so  hy  holding  an 
election,  and  sending  the  rotunis  to  the  managers  of  the  election  at  the 
capital  of  the  precinct  of  which  they  were  citizens;  the  name  of  each  voter 
l>emg  taken  doM-n  in  wTiting  and  forwarded  with  the  returns.  The  same 
rule  applied  to  persons  absent  from  precincts  that  had  been  temporarily 
al^andoned. 
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monize  the  two  factions,  and  organize  a  government 
that  would  triumph  over  all  difficulties."  Houston's 
popularity  at  this  date  is  evidenced  by  the  result  of 
the  polls.  He  was  elected  president  by  a  large 
majority,  Mirabeau  B.  Lamar  being  chosen  vice- 
president."  The  constitution  was  adopted  almost 
unanimously,  as  also  the  proposition  of  annexation. 

On  October  3d,  the  first  Texan  congress  met  at  Co- 
lumbia, and  on  the  following  day  President  Burnet 
delivered  his  message.  It  is  a  somewhat  lengthy  doc- 
ument, but  represents  too  truthfully  the  events  con- 
nected with  his  administration  and  the  condition  of 
the  country.  He  describes  the  state  of  the  army  and 
navv,  and  calls  attention  to  the  defectiveness  of  the 
military  organization  and  the  want  of  more  war  ves- 
sels. The  judicial  department,  he  stated,  was  in  a 
very  imperfect  state,  and  the  land  question  was  one 
which  would  require  serious  consideration.  He  trusted 
that  the  titles  of  the  early  settlors  would  not  be  en- 
croached upon,  and  that  the  present  congress  and  all 
succeeding  ones  would  promptly  and  decisively  put 
the  seal  of  their  reprobation  upon  all  sinister  and 
unrighteous  speculations  in  the  public  domain.  He 
concluded  by  urging  the  members  to  banish  from  their 
council  all  party  spirit  and  political  intrigue." 

After  usinii^  his  best  endeavors  to  conciliate  the 
Indians,  Houston  left  Nacogdoches  for  Columbia, 
where  he  arrived  on  October  9th.  By  a  provision  of 
the  adopted  constitution,  he  could  not  enter  upon  the 
duties  of  his  office  before  the  second  Monday  in  De- 
cember next  succeeding  his  election,^*  but  both  Presi- 
dent Burnet  and  Vice-president  Zavala  were  equally 
willing  to  retire  from  office,  and  on  the  22d  of  October 

^^See  liis  letter  to  Guy  M.  Bryan  of  Nov.  15,  1852,  quoted  in  Yoakum^  ii. 
19a-4. 

--  Houston  received  4,374  votes,  Smith  743,  and  Austin  587,  the  total  num- 
ber of  votes  cast  being  5,704.  Lamar  had  a  majority  of  2,699.  TltndVs  HUt. 
Tex.,  287. 

**  Copy  of  Bumet*8  message  will  be  found  in  Niles^  R^fjt  li.  189-91. 

*  Art  vi,  sec  2.,  of  the  constitution,  in  Lavos  of  the  Republic  of  Tex(Uf,  vot 
I  15. 
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sent  ill  their  resignations.  The  congress  considered 
tliat  there  was  no  radical  obstruction  to  the  premature 
instiillation  of  the  now  president,  and  on  the  same  day 
Houston  was  inducted  into  office. 

In  his  inaugural  address,  Houston  referred  to  the 
relations  of  the  coordinate  departments  of  the  govem- 
inont  as  peculiarly  delica-te  and  important,  maintaining 
that  if  lie  failed  to  obtain  tlie  cooperation  and  support 
of  tlie  con<rress,  wreck  and  run i  would  be  inevitable. 
If,  therefore,  he  failed  in  the  attainment  of  the  great 
objects  in  view,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  house  to 
correct  his  errors  and  sustain  hhn  by  its  superior  wis- 
ilom.  The  administration,  he  said,  was  fraught  with 
l)erplexities,  l)ut  zeal  and  a  spirit  of  patrotism  would 
sunnount  all  difficulties.  He  recommended  that  the 
friendship  of  the  Indians  should  be  obtained  by  treaties 
of  peace  and  a  strict  mahitenance  of  good  faith  with 
them ;  and  ur^red  abstinence  from  all  acts  of  aofirression, 
the  establishment  of  commerce  with  the  different 
tribes,  even-handed  justU^e  to  be  ever  maintained  with 
them.  He  (Contrasted  the  barbarous  mode  of  warfare 
practised  by  the  enemy  with  the  humanity  and  for- 
bearance (lisi)laved  by  the  Texans  in  the  hour  of  vie- 
ioTy,  The  moral  effi^ct  of  such  conduct  had  done  more 
toward  the  lilK^-ation  of  Texas  than  the  defeat  of  the 
army  of  veterans.  Her  cause  had  received  the  warm- 
est sympatliy  and  manly  aid  of  friends  in  the  land  of 
their  origin.  Lastly,  he  dwelt  upon  the  question  of 
annexation  witli  the  Ignited  States,  a  consummation 
unanimously  wished  for  the  Texan  people,  who  ware 
cheered  bv  the  hoiui  that  thev  would  be  welcomed 
into  the  threat  family  of  freemen.''  General  Lamar, 
in  his  two-fold  capacity  as  vice-president  of  the  re- 
public and  president  of  the  senate,  also  delivered 
addresses  in  which,  breathhig  a  spirit  of  patriot- 
ism, ho  deprecated  j)artv  antagonism  and  contro- 
versy. 

^Copy  of  the  ai' dress  in  Ptasc's  Ili^.  Viae  Tex.,  inNlka' SmUJiAmer,  and 
Mtjc.,  i.  Xu-GO. 
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Congress  having  authorized  the  president  to  appoint 
his  cabinet,  his  selection  proves  his  anxiety  to  weld 
together  in  harmony  the  two  opposing  factions  by  an 
impartial  appointment  to  office  of  the  separate  leaders. 
Stephen  F.  Austin  was  made  secretary  of  state,  Henry- 
Smith,  secretary  of  the  treasurj'-,  Thomas  J.  Rusk,  of 
war,'*  S.  Rhodes  Fisher,  of  the  navy,  Robert  Burr, 
postmaster-general,  and  J.  Pinkney  Henderson,  attor- 
ney-general. On  November  1 6th,  congress  passed  an 
act  empowering  the  president  to  appoint  a  minister  to 
the  United  States  to  negotiate  with  that  government 
for  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  Texas,  and 
her  annexation  to  that  republic.  Houston  accordingly 
appointed  William  H.  Wliarton  to  the  position." 

Another  of  the  first  acts  of  the  congress,  dated 
November  18th,  authorized  the  president  to  issue 
bonds  of  the  republic  in  sums  of  $1,000  each,  to  an 
amount  not  exceeding  $5,000,000.  These  bonds  were 
to  bear  interest  not  exceeding  ten  per  centum,  and 
be  made  redeemable  in  thirty  years  from  the  day  of  date. 
Two  commissioners  were  to  be  appointed  to  negotiate 
them  in  the  United  States  or  Europe,  the  commis- 
sioners beinjj:  authorized  to  sell  bonds  to  the  amount 
of  $2,000,000,  redeemable  in  not  less  than  five  years. 
Holders  should  have  the  privilege  of  purchasing 
public  lands  of  the  republic  at  the  lowest  government 
price  payable  in  bonds.  In  regard  to  volunteers  from 
the  United  States  the  congress  displayed  great  liber- 
ality, extending  by  a  joint  resolution  on  the  23d  the 
same  pay  and  bounties  in  lands  to  those  who  entered 


^The  coinmaiid  of  tlie  army  was  given  to  Gener.al  Felix  Houston. 

■'''  Linn,  page  273,  narratea  that  Wharton  was  not  pleased  with  the  ap- 
pointment, and  remarked  that  the  president  was  sending  him  into  honorahle 
exile  to  get  him  out  of  some  one  else's  way.  Houston  did  not  hear  of  thii 
till  some  months  after,  when  tliree  commissioners  were  to  l>e  named  by  him 
whose  duties  were  the  purchase  of  a  navy.  John  A.  ^VHiarton,  brother  of 
William  WTiarton,  was  one  of  the  candidates,  and  to  the  surprise  of  many, 
was  not  appointed.  Meeting  tlie  Latter  after  his  return  from  the  U.  S.,  the 
president  could  not  refrain  from  delivering  a  liome-thrust.  *I  did  not  ap- 
point John  A.  Wliarton,'  he  sai<l,  *one  of  the  three  naval  commissioners  Ihs- 
cause  I  did  not  wish  to  drive  any  more  of  tluj  Wliarton  family  into  exile,* 
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the  service  after  July  1st  as  to  those  who  had  entered 
it  prior  to  that  date." 

The  duties  of  the  congress  were  not  light,  and  dur- 
ing its  first  session,  wliirh  lasted  to  tlie  close  of  De- 
cember, numerous  laws  were  passed  for  the  organization 
of  the  government  and  promotion  of  the  public  weal. 
Provisions  wen^  mad*^  for  the  increase  of  the  navy  by 
the  purchase  of  a  24-gun  slooj)  of  war,  two  anned 
steam  vessels,  and  two  11 -gun  sc^liooners;  rules  and 
articles  were  established  for  the  yrovennnent  of  the 
navy  and  army,  the  latter  of  which  the  president  was 
authorized  to  rt^organize;  and  measures  were  adopted 
f<^r  the  protection  of  the  frontier,  and  for  the  national 
defence  by  the  organization  of  militia.  The  judiciary, 
moreover,  was  fully  organized,  a  supreme  court,  courts 
of  justice,  and  infcTior  courts  being  estahlished,  and 
their  powers  and  jurisdictions  defined.'"  Enactments 
were  also  passed  for  tlie  raising  of  a  revenue  by  im- 
lK>rt  duties;  establisliing  the  salaries  of  the  president 
and  ixovemment  officers;"  for  the  creation  of  a  oron- 
eral  post-office ;  and  for  the  establishment  of  a  general 
land-office/^ 

A  national  seal  and  standard  for  the  republic  were 
adopted  December  10th.  The  former  consisted  of  a 
single  star  with  the  letters  Republic  of  Texas  circular 
on  the  seal,  which  was  also  circular.  The  national 
flag  was  to  have  an  azure  ground  with  a  large  golden 
star  central,  and  to  bo  dommated  the  national  stan- 


*The  president  vetoed  this  act,  but  it  "was  passed  l»y  a  oonKtitiitional 
maiority  in  both  houses.   Teju  Loh'm,  L  34. 

''' President  Burnet  had  created  a  district  judgu  fttr  tiiu  district  of  Bra/XM, 
conferring  the  apiK)intnient  on  l^njamin  C.  Franklin,  m\\o  was  the  lirst 
judge  in  Texas  invested  witli  common  law  and  maritime  juristliction.  ^7/fx' 
Jinj.,  li.  190. 

*  The  salary  of  the  president  was  fixed  at  ?10,000  a  year,  of  the  vice- 
president  $3,000;  tliat  of  each  mem1)er  of  the  cabinet  at  i^i.oOO;  of  the 
attorney-general  ^3,000;  of  the  postmast'er-geueral  $2,000,  and  other  civil 
officers  in  proportion.  Congressmen  receivetl  eacli  $5  a  «lay,  and  were 
allowed  a  nuleago  of  $5  for  every  25  miles,  going  and  coming.  Ttx.  Lntrt,  i. 
69-70. 

"  This  act  was  vetoed  by  the  president,  but  xxused  by  a  constitntiimal 
majority  in  lK)th  houses  Dec.  22,  1836.  Tlie  al)ovo  synopeiii  of  the  lultors 
of  the  hrst  congress  is  derived  from  ///.,  i.  27-227. 
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dard  of  Texas.  The  flag  for  the  naval  service  was  to 
be  the  same  as  that  adopted  by  President  Burnet  at 
Harrisburg,  April  9,  1836,  its  conformation  being 
imion  blue,  star  central,  with  thirteen  stripes  pro- 
longed, alternate  red  and  white." 

Congress,  however,  did  not  display  the  highest 
wisdom  in  all  its  legislative  acts.  On  December  16th 
a  bill  was  passed  to  incorporate  the  Texas  Kailroad, 
Navigation,  and  Banking  Company,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $5,000,000,  and  the  privilege  of  increasing  it, 
when  the  welfare  of  the  company  should  require  it, 
to  $10,000,000.  The  enactment  granted  to  the  com- 
pany the  right  of  connecting  the  waters  of  the  Eio 
Glrande  and  the  Sabine  by  means  of  hitemal  naviga- 
tion and  railroads,  with  the  privilege  also  of  con- 
structing branch  canals  and  railroads  in  every 
direction.  As  soon  as  the  bank  went  into  operation, 
which   it  could  not  do  until  a  specie  capital    of  $1,- 

''On  Jan.  25,  1839,  an  act  was  x^S'Sscd  adopting  as  the  national  armB  a 
white  star  of  tive  points  on  an  azure  ground,  encircled  by  an  olive  and  live 
oak  branches.  Tlie  national  flag  was  to  consist  of  a  blue  perpendicular  stripe 
of  the  width  of  one  third  of  the  whole  flag  with  a  white  star  in  the  centre, 
and  two  horizontal  stripes,  the  upper  white  and  tlie  lower  red.  The  origin 
of  the  lone  star  flag  is  somewhat  obscure.  It  is  claimed  by  the  Savannah 
Geor'jian  that  it  was  first  unfurled  within  the  ])re8ent  limits  of  Louisiana  in 
1810,  by  a  gallant  band  of  Americans,  who  fell  suddenly  upon  the  fort  at 
Baton  Kouge,  drove  out  the  Spaniards,  and  raised  the  lone  star  flag  in  place 
of  the  banner  of  old  Spain.  Tex.  Alm.^  18(>1,  75.  The  date  of  its  first  ap- 
pearance in  Texas  is  also  in  dispute.  Guy  M.  Bryan  in  a  speech  before  the 
Texan  veterans  delivered  May  14,  1873,  says:  *The  first  lone  star  flag  that 
I  can  find  any  account  of  was  made  at  Harrisburg  and  presented  to  the 
company  of  Capt.  Andrew  Robinson  in  1835.  Tlie  lone  star  was  white,  tive 
pointed,  and  set  in  ground  of  red.'  Bahrs  Tex.,  195.  Lewis  Washington, 
an  assistant  in  the  office  of  the  Gab^Mwi  KeirA^  in  lvS54,  states  that  it  was  of 
plain  white  silk,  bearing  an  azure  star  of  five  points  on  either  side.  On  one 
side  was  the  inscription  Liberty  or  Death !  ana  on  the  other  the  Latin  motti* 
Ul)i  Libertas  habitat,  ibi  nostra  patri  est.  This  flag  was  unfurled  at  Velasco 
Jan.  8,  1836.  Cren.  McLeod  of  Galveston  asserted  that  it  was  the  work  of 
Miss  Troutman  of  Knoxville,  Georgia.  A  correapontlent  of  the  Central 
Texan  denies  tlie  claim  of  Georgia,  and  insists  that  the  first  lone  star  flag 
unfurled  in  Texas  was  the  one  raised  in  Harrisburg  in  1835.  Tex,  Ainu,  1861, 
75-7.  Thrall  makes  the  curious  statement  that  the  lone  star  emblem  was  a 
fortunate  accident.  Gov.  Smith,  for  want  of  a  seal,  used  one  of  the  large 
brass  buttons  of  his  coat,  which  bore  the  impress  of  a  five-pointed  star. 
The  Mexican  government  in  a  circular  of  Jan.  28,  1836,  describes  the  Texan 
rebel  flag  as  consisting  of  stripes  like  that  of  the  U.  S.,  but  instead  of  the 
blue  square  containing  the  stars,  the  Texan  flag  had  a  white  square  with  a 
cross  and  the  number  1824.  Arrina{/a,  Jiccop.,  En. — Jun.,  1836,  234.  Tlio 
'flag  of  independence,' says  one,  first  hoisted  at  Goliad,  bore  a  blood-red 
sword  grasped  by  a  hand.    Tex.  Aim.,  1861,  76. 
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000,000  was  paid  in,  a  bonus  of  $25,000  was  to  bo 
paid  into  the  Texan  treasury";  but  in  the  event  of 
said  sum  not  being  paid  within  eighteen  months  after 
tlie  passage  of  the  act,  the  charter,  which  was  to  con- 
tinue in  force  for  forty-nine  years,  was  to  be  forfeited." 
This  act  was  regarded  by  many  with  great  disfavor 
and  denounced  by  Anson  Jones  as  corrupt,  and 
tending  to  render  the  pubHc  lands  worthless  if  the 
scheme  had  been  practicable.**  The  necessary  capifail 
of  $5,000,000  was  subscribed  by  eight  individuals  and 
firms,  but  the  payment  of  $1,000,000  in  specie  before 
the  bank  could  commence  o|X3mtions,  was  a  stumbling- 
block  which  fortunately  overthrew  the  project." 

With  regard  to  the  teiritorial  extent  of  the  infant 
republic,  cijngress  was  not  backward  in  defining 
the  boundaries.  By  an  act  of  December  19th  it  was 
declared  that  the  civil  and  political  jurisdiction  of 
Texas  extended  from  the  mouth  of  the  Sabine  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  (Jrando,  thence  up  the  principal 
stream  of  the  latter  river  to  its  source ;  thence  duo 
north  to  the  fortv-second  deojree  of  north  latitude, 
thence  along  the  boundary  line  as  defined  in  the  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  Spain  to  the  be- 
ginning. The  president  was  authorized  and  requh'ed 
to  open  negotiations  with  the  government  of  the 
Ignited  States  to  ascertain  the  boundary  line  as 
agreed  upon  in  said  treaty.  These  bomidaries  in- 
cluded the  greater  and  best  portion  of  New  Mexico, 
to  which  Texas  had  not  the  shadow  of  a  right.  But 
it  is  more  easy  to  make  a  claim  than  substantiate  it, 
as  Texas  found  to  her  cost  at  a  later  date,  on  the 
occasicm  of  the  ill-conducted  expedition  to  Santa  Fd. 

•-  Tex.  LnwM,  i.  128-32. 

'•'■*  He  writes  :  *  The  company  would  have  been  the  great  feudal  landlord 
of  the  whole,  and  held  them  by  a  feudal  tenure.'  He  attacked  the  scheme 
severely  in  an  article  signed  Franklin,  published  in  a  Matagorda  paper.  His 
opposition  gained  for  him  many  lasting  enemies.  JRepuh.  Tex.,  18-19. 

^  Gouge  states  that  even  as  it  was,  some  people  made  money  out  of  tlie 
Hcheme.  None  of  the  subscribers  paid  anythmg.  One  of  them  sold  his  in- 
terest to  a  speculator  of  New  York  for  930,0W.  Another  disposed  of  his 
interest  for  tnree  leagues  of  lan4»  whioh  he  subsequently  sold  for  |R2.50  per 
acre.  Fkcal  Hiat,  Ttao,,  60-1. 
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After  two  months  of  assiduous  labor,  during  which 
the  members  of  both  houses  appear  to  have  been 
guided  by  a  spirit  of  jmtriotism  and  singleness  of 
purpose/congress  closed  its  session,  and  adjourned  till 
the  first  Monday  in  May,  1837,  when  it  was  to  meet 
at  the  newly  founded  town  of  Houston,  on  Buflalo 
Bayou,  which  by  act  of  December  1 5th  was  declared 
to  be  the  seat  of  the  government  till  1840.** 

Toward  the  close  of  the  vear  Texas  was  bereaved, 
not  only  of  one  of  its  most  prominent  patriots,  but  of 
its  father  and  founder  as  a  great  state.  On  November 
15th  LorenzT)  de  Zavala,  whose  health  had  been  for 
some  time  past  failing,  died  at  his  residence  on  the 
San  Jacinto,  near  Lynchburg,  fifty -five  years  of  age. 
The  biography  of  this  true  friend  of  Texas,  previous 
to  his  exile  from  his  native  countr}',  has  already  been 
given.  His  arrival  in  Texas  was  hailed  with  joy; 
and  the  appreciation  in  which  his  worth  and  love  of 
liberty  were  held,  is  shown  by  the  important  ap- 
pointments which  were  conferred  upon  him  by  men 
of  a  different  race.  His  name  will  ever  be  cher- 
ished  among    Texans   as    a    champion   of    freedom. 

Witliin  little  more  than  a  month  after  the  loss  of  • 
this  patriot,  Stephen  Fuller  Austin  breathed  his  last  at 
Columbia.  He  had  contracted  a  cold,  which  was  suc- 
ceeded by  an  attack  of  pneumonia,  and  died  December 
27tli,  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  forty-three 
years — father  and  son  being  thus  victims  of  the  same 
disease.  His  remains,  followed  by  the  president  and 
his  cabhiet,  both  houses  of  congress,  officers  of  the 
government,  and  a  large  concourse  of  citizens,  were 
placed  on  board  the  YeUoicstone,  and  conveyed  to 
Peach  Point,  Brazoria  county,  where  they  were  in- 
terred with  funeral  honors.  His  place  in  the  cabinet 
was  filled  by  R  A.  Irwin. 

Stephen  Fuller  Austin  was  bom  November  3,  1793 

^  Anson  Jones  denounces  the  location  of  Houston  as  the  seat  of  gov- 
emment,  as  being  an  unblushing  speculation  by  members  of  the  legis- 
lature, liepuh,  Tiix.t  18-19. 
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at  Austinville,  Wythe  county,  Virginia.  In  1804,  he 
was  sent  to  Colchester  academy,  in  Connecticut,  and 
having  remained  there  one  year,  he  removed  to  an 
academy  at  New  London.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  he 
became  a  student  of  Transylvania  XJniversity,  Ken- 
tucky, where  he  completed  his  education.  When 
twenty  years  of  age,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
territorial  legislature  of  Missouri,  and  was  regularly 
reelected  till  1819,  in  wliich  year  he  went  to  Little 
Rock,  Arkansas,  where  he  was  made  circuit  judge  of 
that  territory.  Thence  he  moved  to  New  Orleans, 
in  order  to  cooperate  with  his  father  in  the  projected 
colonization  sclieme.  On  the  death  of  Moses  Austin, 
his  son,  in  obedience  to  his  wishes,  detennined  to  carry 
out  the  enterprise.  His  efforts,  trials,  and  final  suc- 
cess in  that  undertaking  are  already  before  the  reader. 
Stephen  Austin  was  eminently  adapted  as  a  leader 
of  settlers  in  an  unknown  country.  Nurtured  in  his 
childhood  in  the  wilds  of  a  frontier  state,  he  imbibed 
a  familiarity  with  the  wilderness  and  a  fearlessness  of 
its  danii:crs  which  never  deserted  him,  while  the  liberal 
education  wliicli  he  received  well  fitted  him  to  occupy 
the  position  of  ruler,  diplomatist,  or  commissioner. 
As  a  commander  of  an  army,  he  himself  admits  his 
want  of  competency,  and  with  eager  willingness  he 
resigned  his  military  appointment  on  the  occasion  of 
his  being  chosen  connnissioner  to  the  United  States. 
With  reorard  to  liis  character,  I  cannot  do  better  than 
transcribe  his  own  words,  which,  however,  make  no 
mention  of  liis  noble  qualities,  but  reveal  only  his 
weaknesses.  Writing  to  Edwards,  the  Fredonian 
leader,  in  1825,  he  says:  **Mv  temper  is  naturally 
hasty  and  impetuous ;  the  weltare  of  the  settlement 
required  that  I  should  control  it  effectually,  for  one 
in  my  situation,  falling  suddenly  into  a  fit  of  passion, 
might  do  hurt  to  the  interests  of  hundreds.  My  dis- 
position is  by  nature,  also,  open,  unsuspecting,  confid- 
ing, and  accommodating  almost  to  a  fault.  I  have 
been,  therefore,  subject  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  impo- 
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sition.  Experience  has  enlightened  me  as  to  this 
latter  deficiency,  I  fear,  almost  too  late,  for  I  am  ap- 
prehensive of  having  fallen  somewhat  into  the  opposite 
extreme."  " 

It  was  true  as  he  says,  that  under  the  most  trymg 
circumstances,  and  assailed  by  enemies,  he  exercised  a 
strong  control  over  his  impulses,  fearfiil  of  inflicting 
injury  on  others.  He  made  self-assertion  subordinate 
to  the  public  weal.  But  other  traits  of  his  character 
remain  to  be  added.  His  sense  of  equity  and  his  con- 
stancy, his  perseverance  and  fortitude,  his  intelligence, 
prudence,  and  sagacity,  and  lastly,  his  endurance 
under  persecution,  benevolent  forgiveness  of  injuries, 
and  far-reaching  philanthropy  mark  him  as  no  common 
person,  and  place  him  on  the  pedestal  of  great  men. 
He  was  never  married.  During  the  first  years  of  his 
residence  in  Texas,  his  home  was  the  house  of  S.  Cas- 
tleman,  on  the  Colorado.  Later,  when  his  brother- 
in-law,  James  P.  Perry,  removed  to  the  colony,  he 
lived,  when  in  Texas,  with  his  sister,  at  Peach  Point 
plantation,  in  Brazoria  county.  Besides  this  sister, 
he  had  a  younger  brother,  named  James  Brown  Aus- 
tin, who  was  well  known  in  Texas." 

It  cannot  be  said  that  at  the  opening  of  the  new 
year  the  situation  of  the  young  republic  was  flattering. 
It  is  true  that  she  was  temporarily  relieved  from  in- 

3'  Copy  of  an  extract  from  this  letter,  which  well  describes  his  difficult 
position  with  resard  to  decisions  about  land  grants,  and  is  marked  by  candor 
and  the  frank  admission  on  tlie  part  of  the  writer  that  he  had  committed 
errors,  will  be  found  in  Footer  i.  300-5. 

^Tex,  Ahn.y  1859,  153-60.  From  this  article  I  quote  the  following  ex- 
tract: *  Sometimes  the  voice  of  detraction  and  obloquy  was  heard.  Some- 
times curses  were  heaped  upon  him  by  men  whom  he  had  served  with 
conscientious  fidelity.  But  these  are  thmgs  which  come  to  most  men  who 
act  a  principal  part  in  what  is  transpiring  around  them,  and  in  Austin's  case 
these  thincs  were  more  than  counterbalanced.  Tlie  great  l)ody  of  his  colo- 
nists loveahim,  and  he  knew  it.  They  had  tried  him,  and  ha<l  found  him 
to  be  true  to  them  and  to  their  interests.  *  ThmU^  Hist.  Tex. ,  480-97;  Kennedy, 
ii.  270-2;  Baker's  Tex,,  253-4;  Yoakum,  ii.  202-3.  Linn,  in  his  JRemims.,  362, 
says  of  Austin:  *He  made  many  personal  sacrifices  of  his  o^ti  comfort  and 
property  in  the  interest  of  his  colonists,  and  was  in  return  repaid  by  ingrati- 
tude by  too  many  of  them.  He  had  the  patience  of  Franklin,  and  was  a  man 
of  solio  rather  than  of  brilliant  parts. ' 
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vasion ;  but  the  enemy  still  threatened,  and  there  was 
no  certainty  that  a  powerful  army  would  not  before 
long  be  put  in  motion  against  her.  Although  in  an 
agricultui*al  point  of  view,  she  had  somewhat  recov- 
ered from  the  wide-spread  desolation  to  which  she  had 
been  the  victim,  much  land  still  remained  abandoned, 
and  the  people  were  universally  impoverished.  The 
army,  which  it  was  still  necessary  to  keep  on  foot  to 
the  number  of  nearly  1 ,000  men,"  was  reduced  to  a 
destitute  condition  for  want  of  food  and  clothing.  The 
government  was  overwhelmed  with  claims ;  the  treas- 
ury was  empty,  and  no  immediate  prospects  of  pecu- 
niaiy  relief  could  be  expected. 

But  the  year  was  not  destined  to  pass  without 
Texas  meeting  with  some  outside  encouragement. 
The  recognition  of  her  independence  had  been  the 
subject  of  much  discussion  in  the  congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  many  memorials  from  diflTerent 
parts  of  tliat  itation  wore  addressed  to  the  government 
in  behalf  of  it.  In  the  north,  however,  considerable 
opposition  was  brought  to  bear  by  the  anti-slavery 
party,  which,  foreseeing  annexation  as  the  ultimate 
result,  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  adoption  of  a 
measure  tliat  would  create  additional  slave  territory. 
Apart  from  the  question  of  slavery,  there  were  others 
of  a  commercial  nature  which  also  had  weight.  In 
case  Texas  maintained  her  independence,  she  would 
be  able  to  open  a  market  for  English  manufactures, 
which  would  prove  detrimentttl  to  the  interests  of  the 
United  States.  Again,  if  she  were  admitted  into  the 
union,  tlie  anti-tariff  party  would  gain  preponderance 
over  that  wliich  sought  to  procure  a  monopoly  for 
American  goods  by  protective  duties.  On  December 
22,  1830,  a  message  of  President  Jackson,  on  the 
subject  of  the  recognition  of  Texas  was  laid  before 
congress.     At  its  conclusion   he  makes  use  of  these 

^Yoakum  states  that  at  the  close  of  1836  the  Texan  army  consisted  of 
about  700  men  enlisted  for  the  period  of  the  war,  and  80  who  had  still  six 
months  to  serve.  Hist,  Tex.,  u,  205. 
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words:  *'Pruaence,  therefore,  seems  to  dictate  that 
we  should  still  stand  aloof,  and  maintain  our  present 
attitude,  if  not  until  Mexico  Itself  or  one  of  the  great 
foreign  powers  shall  recognize  the  independence  of 
the  new  government,  at  least  until  the  lapse  of  time 
or  the  course  of  events  shall  have  proved,  beyond  cavil 
or  dispute,  the  ability  of  the  people  of  that  country  to 
maintain  their  separate  sovereignty,  and  to  uphold 
the  government  constituted  by  them."  ** 

But  it  was  well  known  that  Jackson  was  in  favor 
of  the  recognition  of  the  indejxjndence  of  Texas.  On 
January  11,  1837,  Walker,  senator  from  Mississippi, 
submitted  a  resolution  to  the  senate  to  the  effect  that 
the  independence  of  Texas  should  be  acknowledged, 
urging  as  a  reason  that  the  threatened  invasion  of 
that  country  had  proved  abortive,  that  the  army  of 
General  Bravo  "  had  been  reduced  by  desertion  and 
other  causes  to  a  very  small  number,  that  Bravo  had 
consequently  resigned,  and  the  invasion  in  all  proba- 
bility would  be  abandoned.  After  several  efforts  on 
the  i)art  of  Walker — who  expressed  himself  convinced 
that  the  president  would  cheerfully  unite  with  con- 
gress in  recognizing  the  independence  of  Texas — ^to 
bring  his  resolution  to  the  vote,  on  March  1,  1837,  it 
was  called  up,  and  after  some  discussion,  passed  by  a 
vote  of  twenty-three  to  nineteen.*'  On  the  following 
day  a  motion  was  made  to  reconsider  the  vote,  but 
was  lost  by  a  vote  of  twenty-four  to  twenty-four.** 
The  negotiations,  however,  for  the  annexation  of 
Texas  were  not  listened  to  bv  the  United  States  ofov- 
ernment. 

Shortly  after  the  passage  of  this  resolution  the 
Texan  minister  in  Washington  was  duly  recognised, 
and  Alcee  Labranche  appointed  by  Jackson  as  charg^ 

*•  //.  Ex.  Doc. ,  cong.  24,  sess.  2. ,  No.  35,  p.  4. 

*^  Bravo  had  been  appointed  to  tlie  command  in  the  place  of  Urrea,  who 
was  removed  on  account  of  his  leaning  toward  federalism. 

*^  Not  as  Yoakum  states, — ii.  207 — twenty -three  to  twenty-two. 

*^Con(f.  DehateM,  18,S6,  1837,  xiii.  360,  527.797,986,  1010-13,  1018.  It 
must  be  remarke<l  that  on  March  Ist,  when  the  resolution  utis  passed,  six 
members  of  the  senate  were  absent. 
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d'affaires  to  the  new  republic,  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives having  made  an  appropriation  for  a  diplo- 
matic agent  to  that  government. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  on  April  17, 
1837,  the  Ivdependence  was  taken  by  two  Mexican 
briofs-of-war.  On  the  vessel  was  William  H.  Wharton 
who  was  on  his  return  from  the  United  States.  He 
was  conveyed  to  Matamoros  with  the  other  captives, 
and  confined  in  prison.  His  brother,  Colonel  John 
H.  Wharton,  having  obtained  permission  and  a  flag, 
proceeded  thither  witli  thirty  Mexican  prisoners,  hi 
the  liope  of  eftecting  his  release,  but  on  his  arrival  he 
was  seized  and  tlirown  into  a  dungeon.  William 
Wharton  in  tlie  meantime,  by  the  aid  of  Captain 
Thompson  of  the  Mexican  navy,  escaped  and  reached 
home.  His  brother,  after  an  imprisonment  of  six 
days,  also  succeeded  in  escaping  and  returned  to 
Texas.  Thompson,  who  liad  agreed  to  desert  the 
enemy's  servnce,  had  previously  left  Matamoros,  his 
departure  behig  liastent^d  by  information  given  against 
him  to  the  authorities. 

On  Mav  1,  1837,  cono:ress  reassembled  at  the  town 
of  Houston,  and  on  the  5th  the  president  read  his  mes- 
sage. Referrhig  to  the  recognition  of  their  independ- 
ence by  the  United  Stiites,  lie  said:  **We  now  occuj^y 
the  proud  attitude  of  a  sovereign  and  independent  re- 
public," and  toward  the  close  of  liis  address,  remarked 
that  Texas,  confident  of  her  power  to  sustain  tin* 
rights  for  which  she  had  contended,  was  not  willing 
to  invoke  the  mediation  of  other  powers.  With  re- 
gard to  the  financial  iK)sition  of  the  government,  it 
could  hardly  have  assumed  a  much  worse  state.  On 
account  of  the  unfavorable  condition  of  the  money 
market  in  the  Ignited  States,  no  portion  of  the 
$5,000,000  loan  had  been  realized,  and  the  land  scri})** 

^*  In  order  t<>  raise  means  t<>  meet  the  most  prcsning  wanU  until  Home 
|)ortion  of  the  $5,0<)0,(X)0  lr»an  could  1)6  realized,  the  president  had  l)ecn 
authorized  by  acts  of  December  10,  18.30,  to  borrow  ^20,000,  and  to  sell  land 
scrip  to  the  amount  of  r>00,000  acres,  at  a  x>rice  not  less  than  50  cents  jrar 
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had  produced  nothing,  owii^  to  the  questionable  ac- 
tion of  the  agents  at  New  Orleans,  who  would  render 
no  account  of  their  transactions  to  the  executive,  and 
dishonored  drafts  drawn  upon  them  by  the  latter. 
Speaking  of  the  land-bill,  of  December  22,  1836, 
which  had  been  vetoed  by  the  president,  but  passed 
by  a  constitutional  majority — Houston  stated  that  his 
views  on  that  question  had  undergone  no  change.  He 
considered  that  the  bill  was  not  adapted  to  the  situa- 
tion,** inasmuch  as  no  provision  was  made  for  section- 
izing  the  public  domain;  and  he  recommended  that 
some  plan  should  be  devised  that  would  ascertain  all 
the  located  lands  of  the  country,  by  which  method 
the  vacant  lands  would  be  readily  indicated.  Unless 
some  such  precaution  were  adopted  endless  litigation 
would  be  the  consequence.  ()n  the  subject  of  the 
boundary  question  with  the  United  States,  he  believed 
that  all  trifling  difficulties  that  had  previously  existed 
would  be  obviated  by  reference  to  the  treaty  of  1819 
between  Spain  and  that  nation.  In  connection  with 
tliis  question  he  called  attention  to  a  treaty  recently 
made  by  the  government  of  tlie  United  States  with 
the  Caddo  Indians  on  the  nortli-easteni  frontier,  bv 
which  the  latter  ceded  certain  lands  to  the  former. 
The  Caddo  Indians,  he  said,  were  the  principal  ag- 
gressors on  the  Texan  frontiers,  and  showed  a  dispo- 
sition to  amalijamate  with  the  wild  tribes  undoubtedlv 
within  the  unquestionable  boundary  of  Texas.  Urgent 
remonstrances  had  been  made  to  the  government  of 
the  United  States  by  the  Texan  representatives  at 
Washington  on  the  subject  of  the  condition  and  dis- 
position of  these  Indians.  The  army  of  Texas  had 
never  been  in  a  more  favorable  condition,  and  its  im- 
provement since  the  last  session  of  congress  was  con- 
spicuous.    It  had  been  successfully  reorganized,  and 

acre.  This  scrip  was  issued  to  Toby  and  Bros,  of  New  Orleans  and  David 
White  of  Mobile,  who  were  appointed  agents  for  the  government.  Ter, 
Laws  J  i.  76-7;  OougCfiU  futp.y  62,  04. 

*^The  constitution  provided  that  *the  whole  territory  of  the  republic 
should  be  sectionized,  in  a  manner  hereafter  to  be  prescribed  by  law.'  Gen- 
eral provisions  sec.  10.   Tex.  Laws,  i.  21. 
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a  system  of  discipline  and  subordination  established. 
By  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  supernumerary 
officers,  its  expenses  had  been  diminished  to  $229,032 
per  annum."  A  similar  favorable  report  could  not  be 
made  with  regard  to  the  navy,  the  insufficiency  of 
which  required  the  serious  consideration  of  congress. 
A  confidential  officer  had  been  despatched  to  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  such 
vessels  as  would  enable  Texas  to  keep  command  of 
the  gulf.  The  weak  condition  of  the  navy  had  not 
been  without  injurious  result  upon  commerce,  which 
had  suffered  to  some  extent.  President  Houston 
next  makes  remarks  upon  the  African  slave  trade,  and 
in  conformity  with  tlie  constitution"  denounced  it  as 
an  unholy  and  cruel  traffic.  It  being  known  that 
thousands  of  Africans  had  lately  been  imported  into 
the  island  of  Cuba  with  the  design  of  introducing  a 
portion  of  them  into  Texas,  the  ministers  of  the  re- 
public had  made  the  matter  a  subject  of  representa- 

^On  Decem1)er  15,  1836,  an  act  was  passed  appropriating  $700,000  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  anny  for  the  years  1830  and  1837;  ?<150,000  those 
of  the  navy;  and  :<l 50,000,  those  of  the  executive  and  civil  departments  of 
the  government — in  all  .^1,(X)0,000.  In  case  there  should  be  no  moneys  in 
the  treasury  when  those  tlcmands  were  ma<le  upon  it,  according  to  law,  the 
secretary  was  authorized  to  issue  scrip  to  persons  lawfully  entitled  to  the 
same,  /i.,  i.  85-6. 

^'  In  the  general  provisions  of  the  constitution,  sec.  9,  the  importation  or 
admission  of  Africans  or  ne^oes  into  the  republic,  excepting  from  the  U.  S.  of 
Americ.^,  was  f(»rever  pnihibited,  and  declared  to  be  piracy,  llie  phrase- 
ology  *execi)ting  from  the  U.  S.'  may  seem  at  first  sight  smgular.  But  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  most  of  the  settlers  in  Texas  came  from  tlie 
slave-holding  states  of  the  northern  union;  that  those  states  were  the  stanch 
allies  of  Texas,  and  by  immigration  from  them  she  expected  to  increase  her 
population,  strength,  and  prosperity.  Unless  future  settlers  were  allowed 
to  bring  their  slaves  it  was  well  known  that  they  would  Ix)  very  few  in 
uuml>er.  Moreover,  the  scarcity  of  lalH)r  and  the  abundance  of  rich  land 
made  tlie  tolerance  of  slave  labor  an  important  item  in  the  future  progress 
of  the  country.  Thus,  though  Texas  prr)perly  denounced  the  traffic  in 
African  slaves,  her  vital  interests  required  that  she  should  not  refuse  to  ad- 
mit a  system  legalized  in  the  states  from  which  most  of  her  immigrants 
can.e,  by  allowing  them  to  bring  their  property  witli  them,  and  employ  it 
protitibly  alike  to  themselves  and  the  republic.  But  her  law  on  the  sub- 
ject was  stringent.  By  act  of  Dec.  21,  1836,  all  persona  convicted  of  intro- 
ducing African  slaves,  with  the  above  exception,  were  to  suffer  death,  with- 
out benefit  of  clergy;  the  same  i>enalty  was  to  be  infiioted  upon  persons  who 
should  introiluce  any  slave  or  slaves  from  the  U.  S.,  except  such  as  had  been 
previously  introduced  and  held  in  slavery  in  that  republiO|  in  conformity 
with  the  laws  of  that  government. 

Hist.  Mex.  States,  Vol.  IL   201 
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tion  to  the  government  at  Washington,  to  enable  it 
to  de\'ise  means  of  preventing  the  landing  of  slaves 
in  Texas,  which  the  insufficiency  of  her  own  navy 
precluded  her  from  doing.  This  last  consideration 
should  be  a  sufficient  reason  to  redeem  the  republic 
from  the  suspicion  of  connivance,  and  induce  both 
England  and  the  United  States  to  employ  such  a 
portion  of  their  force  in  the  gulf  as  would  arrest  the 
traffic.  England,  he  believed,  would  not  regard  the 
prosperity  of  Texas  with  unkind  feelings.  A  corres- 
pondence with  the  Mexican  consul  at  New  Orleans 
had  been  opened,  containing  propositions  for  the  ex- 
change of  prisonersw  No  official  response  had  been 
received  from  that  government,  but  nevertheless 
Houston  was  of  opinion  that  all  the  prisoners  should 
be  released  and  allowed  to  leave  the  shores  of  Texas 
as  soon  as  thev  could  do  so." 

The  most  important  question  which  occupied  con- 
gress during  1837  was  that  of  the  land  bill.  During 
the  two  sessions  held  this  vear,**  the  matter  was 
brought  up  again  and  again,  and  several  acts  amend- 
ing tlie  original  one  were  passed.  One  difficulty  arose 
from  the  requirement,  by  the  provision  of  the  consti- 
tution, that  the  public  domain  should  be  sectionized, 
instead  of  beinor  laid  off  in  leaixues  and  labors  after  the 
Spanish  land  system.  The  older  settlers  were  opposed 
to  this  new  plan,  and,  as  seen,  it  was  not  adopted.  It 
was  no  easy  matter  to  solve  this  problem  of  the  dis- 
posal of  the  public  lands.  Tliere  were  many  knotty 
pomts  involved  in  it.  On  the  closing  of  the  land- 
offices  in  November  1836,  hundreds  of  land  titles, 
many  of  them  corruptly  issued  by  the  legislature  of 
Coahuila  and  Texas,  or  fi-audulentlv  obtained  bv  land 
speculators,  were  lying  incomplete  in  the  commission- 

**The  Mexican  prisoners  were  first  place<i  under  gnard  on  Galreston 
Island  where  their  privations  were  very  severe.  On  August  10,  1836,  they 
were  removed  to  Anihuac,  and  thence  to  LiKrty.  On  April  25,  1837,  they 
were  finally  released.   Dtlpido*  Dinry;  Litm'^  R^^.tiinlt,,  246. 

**  The  president  called  a  sj>ecial  session  of  congress  in  Sept,  25th,  which 
merged  into  the  regular  session. 
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ers'  offices.  The  grants  to  empresarios  and  titles  de- 
pending thereon  had  to  be  considered.  To  distinguisli 
legitimate  claims  and  guard  against  fraud  was  a  most 
difficult  matter ;  and  to  frame  a  bill  that  would  defeat 
the  ingenuity  of  land-stealers  without  violating  the 
rights  of  citizens  of  Texas,  justly  acquired  under  tlie 
legislations  of  Mexico,  of  Coahuila  and  Texas,  and 
even  of  Texas  herself,  was  almost  an  impossibility. 
Again,  land  bounties  had  been  granted  to  the  volun- 
teers who  had  so  valiantly  stepped  forward  to  aid 
Texas  in  her  direst  need,  and  land  scrip  had  been  sold 
in  the  United  States.  To  protect  the  soldier  and 
colonist  in  the  priority  of  choice  of  location  against 
unprincipled  speculators,  who  supported  their  prior 
claims  by  perjury,**  was  no  easy  matter.  Head-Hghts 
of  individuals  were  purchased  by  numbers  of  persons 
who  never  intended  to  make  Texas  their  home ;  names 
of  natives — ^to  whom  exceptional  privileges  as  to  ex- 
tent of  grants  were  extended — were  used  to  substan- 
tiate claims,  and  in  fault  of  this  recourse,  fictitious 
names  were  supplied,  and  head-rights  under  them  ob- 
tained. No  legislature  has  ever  had  the  task  of  un- 
ravelling a  more  complicated  entanglement  of  just 
with  unjust  claims,  or  has  been  called  upon  to  devise 
a  law  that  could  discriminate  between  rights  almost 
equipoised  in  the  scale  of  justice.  When  the  decree 
of  November  1835  was  passed,  many  old  settlers  and 
many  soldiei-s  entitled  to  the  land  bounty  were  in  the 
field,  and  continued  in  service  long  afterward.  By 
opening  the  land-office  and  recommencing  the  distri- 
bution of  grants,  these  men,  in  their  absence,  would 
be  deprived  of  their  just  right  to  prior  choice  of  loca- 
tion. This  was  one  of  Houston's  reasons  for  opposing 
the  passage  of  the  land  law  of  December  22,  1836. 
The  law  was  to  have  gone  into  effect  June  1,  1837, 

*••  Speaking  of  the  land  law  of  1838 — of  which  mention  will  l>e  niarlc  in  tho 
text — Anson  Jones,  who  voted  in  favor  of  it,  says:  *The  greatest  fault,  &(Uir 
all,  that  can  be  found  with  this  bill  is  that  it  did  not  stop  ^terjury;  for  asido 
from  perjury,  whicli  no  law  can  stop,  few  evils  have  grown  out  of  it.  Tho 
law  itaelf  possesses  every  possible  saleguard  against  fraud.*  Bepub,  Ttx,^  20L 
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but  the  opposition  to  it  caused  it  to  be  suspended  till 
October  Ist  of  that  year;  and  on  September  30th,  in 
consideration  of  the  president's  statement  that  prepa- 
rations were  being  made  to  run  the  boundary  line 
between  Texas  and  the  United  States,  which  would 
doubtless  increase  the  limits  of  the  former  s  civil  and 
political  jurisdiction,  a  joint  resolution  was  adopted  to 
suspend  the  operation  of  the  land-office  until  the  fur- 
ther action  of  congress.  Finally,  on  December  14th, 
the  several  acts  being  amended,  were  reduced  to  one 
act,  and  a  general  land  law  adopted."  Under  this 
law,  a  commissioner  of  the  general  land-office,  with  a 
salary  of  $3,000  a  year,  was  to  be  appointed  by  the 
president,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
senate.  For  each  county  a  surveyor  was  to  be  ap- 
pointed, and  a  board  of  commissioners,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  investigate  claims  for  head-rights,  and  grant 
certificates  upon  proof  of  right  being  established. 
Persons  advancing  claims  under  the  old  colonization 
laws  were  required  to  take  oath  that  they  were  resi- 
dent in  Texas  at  the  time  of  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, that  they  had  not  left  the  country  during 
the  campaign  of  the  spring  of  1836,  and  prove  by  two 
or  more  creditable  witnesses  that  they  were  actually 
citizens  of  Texas  at  the  date  of  the  declaration  of  in- 
dependence. In  this  provision,  widows  and  orphans 
were  excepted.  Conflicthig  claims  were  to  be  tried 
before  tlie  nearest  justice  of  the  peace  and  six  disin- 
terested jurors.  Empresario  contracts  having  ceased 
at  the  date  of  the  independence,  all  vacant  lands  in- 
cluded in  such  grants  were  declared  the  property  of 
the  republic.  Surveyors'  field-notes,  with  county 
connnissioners'  certificates,  were  to  be  sent  to  the 
commissioner  of  the  general  land-office,  who,  on  their 
being  found  to  be  correct,  and  the  locations  therein 
described  situated  on  vacant  lands,  was  authorized  to 
issue  patents  signed  by  the  president  and  countersigned 

*^  This  law  was  also  vetoed  by  the  president,  but  was  speedily  passed  in 
both  houiies  by  a  constitatioiial  majority. 
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by  himself.  Each  county  was  declared  to  constitute 
a  section,  and  each  surveyor  was  required  to  make  out 
a  map  of  his  resi>ective  county,  on  which  the  plots  of 
deeded  lands  were  to  be  fairly  shown.  Lastly,  audited 
clahns  a^fainst  tlie  y:overnment  were  made  receivable 
in  payment  of  public  dues  on  lands  for  a  quantity  not 
exceeiiing  two  leagues  and  two  labors  for  any  one  in- 
dividual. 

The  land  office  was  to  be  opened  for  old  settlers  and 
soldiers  on  the  first  Thursday  in  February,  1838,  and 
for  other  claimants  six  months  later.  Though  the 
law  was  defective,  and  under  it  many  fraudulent 
claims  were  passed  through  the  formalities  necessarj" 
to  secure  titles,  it  was  the  best  tliat  could  be  secured 
at  that  time,  without  conflicting  with  rights  acquired 
under  former  legislations.  Early  in  1838  a  large 
number  of  clahns  were  presented  and  decided  upon, 
old  Spanish  grants  being  generally  sustained,  owing 
to  the  conflictlnjjc  interests  in  the  Texan  legislature, 
which  had  the  power  to  set  aside  grants  only  on  the 
ground  of  non-performancre  of  conditions. 

Amonji  the  acts  of  conOTess  in  1837,  mention  must 
be  made  of  one  which  was  passed  June  12th,  pro- 
viding for  the  sale  of  Galveston  and  other  islands 
belonging  to  the  ri^public,  in  lots  of  from  ten  to  forty 
acres.  Anson  Jones  denounced  this  action;  but  it 
must  be  observed  that,  while  aflbrding  some  relief  to 
tlie  government  in  its  financial  straits,  it  gave  a  great 
im])ulse  to  the  growth  of  the  new  town  of  Galveston, 
which  soon  became  the  most  important  seaport  of 
Texas. 

During  the  last  session  of  the  congress  in  this  year, 
much  attention  was  paid  to  incorix)rating  towns,  to 
dufinin<r  the  boundaries  of  old  counties  and  creatinjx 
new  ones.  ''     Having  remained  in  session    from  Sep- 

*^'The  towns  of  Slielbjrv'illc,  Brazoria,  Richmond,  San  Felij>e  de  Austin, 
I^grange,  iSan  Antonio.  Victoria,  Oonzalez,  Matagorda,  Mina.  Houston, 
Washington,  Crockett,  Refujrio,  Cohimhia,  ("'larksvillc,  I^xint^on,  Milam, 
(M»lia<l,  San  Patricio,  and  Jonos1>orough,  were  all  incorporated  <luring  this 
scMioii.    The  uew  counties  of  Montgomery,  Fayotte,  Fannin,  lioberison. 
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tember  25th  to  the  end  of  December,  it  adjourned  till 
May,  1838. 

The  prospects  of  the  repubUc  now  held  out  prom- 
ises of  permanency  and  success.  The  crops  of  1837 
had  been  miexpectedly  good ;  immigrants  were  flock- 
ing into  the  country^,  whereby  the  imports  were 
increased,  and  the  revenue  from  tariff  dues  propor- 
tionately augmented ;  lands  were  rising  in  price ;  and 
commerce  was  assuming  a  prosperous  condition. 
From  Mexico,  Texas  had  nothing  to  fear  for  the 
present,  as  that  nation  was  embroiled  with  France, 
whose  na\y  blockaded  her  ports  in  April,  1838,  to 
enforce  the  payment  of  certain  claims  against  her, 
made  by  the  French  government.  Relieved  from  the 
presence  of  the  enemy  in  the  gulf,  trade  was  not  only 
safely  carried  on  with  New  Orleans,  but  was  extended 
to  eastern  cities  of  the  United  States,  while  the 
western  frontier  enjoyed  rest  from  war. 

Though  military  operations  during  these  two  years 
may  be  said  to  have  ceased,  considerable  trouble  was 
caused  by  Indians  in  the  frontier  portions  of  the 
republic.  In  search  of  the  best  lands,  locaters 
pushed  forward  into  regions  regarded  by  the  Indians 
as  their  hunting  grounds,  and  the  latter,  instigated  by 
M(,^xican  agents,  opposed  these  encroachments,  not 
unreasonablv  Ix^lievincr  their  assertions  that  the  white 
j)(M)[)le  would  deprive  them  of  their  lands.  A  number 
of  nmrders  were  committed  by  the  savages,  and  a 
special  corps  was  organized  to  suppress  their  depreda- 
tions.    Several    conflicts   of  minor  importance  were 

and  Fort  Bend  were  created.  Tex.  i>i?r«,  ii.  12-122  passim.  The  original 
counties,  according  to  a  list  supplied  by  Tlirall,  Ilitt.  Tex,  287,  were: 
Austin,  Braz(»ria,  Bejar,  Sabine,  (Gonzalez,  Goliad,  Harrisburg,  Jasper, 
Jefferson,  Lil>erty,  Matagorda,  Mina,  NacogdcM?Iics,  Red  River,  Victoria, 
San  Augustine,  Shelby,  Refugio,  San  Patricio,  Washington,  Milam,  Jackson, 
and  (,'olora<lo.     It  should  be  remarked  that  some  of  tlie  towns  alK)ve  men- 


Andhuac,  IkviliKtrt,  an<l  Harrisburg,  were  all  declared  incorporated  towns, 
ad  was  also  Liberty  two  days  later. 
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engaged  in,  which  did  not  always  result  in  victory  for 
the  Texaus.  The  fight  most  disastrous  to  the  white 
men  took  place  in  Navarro  county,  in  the  fall  of  1838. 
Captain  William  M.  Love,  with  a  party  of  twenty- 
four  men,  while  engaged  in  a  land-locating  expedition, 
met  a  large  number  of  Indians,  who  declared  their 
intention  to  kill  them  if  they  did  not  desist  from  their 
survey.  Love,  with  another  man,  at  this  juncture, 
returned  for  a  compass  to  supply  the  place  of  one 
which  had  got  out  of  order,  leaving  urgent  injunctions 
to  his  comrades  to  desist  from  their  work  and  join  the 
Indians  in  buffalo  hunting  until  their  return.  Love's 
advice  was  neglected ;  the  Indians,  true  to  their  word, 
attacked  the  Texans  and  killed  seventeen  of  them. 
The  Indians  lost  three  times  that  number.  This  en- 
gagement became  known  as  the  fight  of  Battle  Creek." 
On  October  25th  of  the  same  year,  Colonel  Neil  en- 
gaged in  a  fierce  battle  at  Jos6  Maria  village,  later 
Fort  Grahan?,  with  the  Comanches,  General  Rusk 
having  a  few  days  previously,  at  the  head  of  200 
men,  fought  witii  a  combined  force  of  Indians  and 
Mexican  marauders  at  the  Kickapoo  town,  near  Fort 
Houston,  on  the  Trinity.  In  both  these  conflicts  the 
savages  were  defeated. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  commissioner-general 
of  tlie  land-office,  10,890  certificates  had  been  issued 
by  the  different  county  boards  up  to  November  1, 
1838,  representing  20,242,199  acres,  while  the  secre- 
tary of  war  reported  that  up  to  October  1 5th,  2,990,000 
acres  had  been  distributed  to  soldiers  as  land  boun- 
ties.**    The  issues  of  land  scrip  amounted  to  2,193,000 

*^  An  account  of  it  is  given  in  TVjt,  Aim.,  1868,  52-3.  Further  particulars 
with  regard  to  Indian  atiairs,  will  be  found  in  AiUn*  Be*;,  liii.,  index,  p.  viL, 
Jd.,  iv.  11>,  65,  6i),  98,  178,  198,  215j  JlomtonU  JlfM,  ImL  Aff.,  Nov.  19,  1838; 
Phiart'n  Tex.  CoL  Doc.,  Nos.  19,  65,  MS.  Filisoh,  Mr.ni.  Guerra  Tex.,  ii.  131-6; 
Tex.  MiAC.  Patirph.,  Nos.  11,  13. 

**  Owing  to  defect  in  the  laws  regulating  Iwunty  lands,  many  instances 
had  occurred  of  a  Koldier  claiming  twice  tlio  amount  it  was  intended  tliat  he 
should  receive.  Enlisting  for  a  detinite  period,  he  obtained  his  discharge 
and  receive<l  liis  land;  then  reenlistiug,  he  claimed  the  same  amount  again. 
Keport  of  Sec.  of  War,  in  Tex.  Misc.  Pa7tipfu,  no.  7,  p.  13-14,  28;  Chuffe^ 
Fisc.  Ilitfi.  Ttx.,  82-a 
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acres,  of  which  scrip  to  the  amount  of  870,000  acres 
had  been  returned  by  the  agents,  and  a  portion  repre- 
senting 60,800  acres  had  been  funded. 

In  a  financial  point  of  view,  the  outlook  was  bad. 
The  public  debt  had  been  increased,  and  the  credit  of 
the  republic  was  well-nigh  exhausted.  On  June  7, 
1837,  an  act  was  passed  for  funding  the  debt,  by  the 
provisions  of  which  the  government  stock  thereby 
created  should  bear  an  interest  of  ten  per  centum  a 
year,  and  be  redeemable  at  the  discretion  of  the  gov- 
ernment at  any  time  after  September  1,  1842.  Two 
days  later,  another  act  authorized  the  president  to 
issue  promissory  notes  to  the  amount  of  $500,000, 
which  were  made  receivable  in  payment  of  dues  to 
the  government.  From  the  report  of  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury,  November  3,  1838,  it  api3eai's  that 
the  funded  debt  amounted  to  $427,200,  consisting  of 
military  scrip  in  the  sum  of  $396,800  and  land  scrip 
of  $30,400.  With  regard  to  promissory  notes,  a  bill 
was  passed  through  both  houses  early  in  May  author- 
izing the  issue  to  be  increased  to  $1,000,000.  This 
act  tlie  president  vetoed,  and  in  his  message  on  the 
subject  urged  as  his  main  reason  the  depreciation 
which  such  notes  had  already  suffered  in  the  money 
market."  Another  bill  was  then  introduced,  author- 
izing the  president  to  reissue  the  })romissory  notes  as 
they  returned  into  the  treasury,  and  leaving  the  ques- 
tion of  increasing  the  issue  to  $1,000,000  to  his  discre- 
tion. After  some  discussion  tlie  bill  was  passed,  May 
18th,  and  approved  by  Houston.  The  amount  of 
promissory  notes  in  circulation  at  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber 1838,  according  to  a  comnmnication  from  the  sec- 
retary of  the  treasury  to  the  senate,  was  $739,739.** 
As  the  unpaid  audited  claims  amounted  to  over 
$775,000,  it  appears  that  the  indebtedness  of  the  re- 

^  *  \Micn  the  first  issue  readied  New  Orleans  last  autumn,  it  was  passed 
at  a  slight  discount,  but  as  the  cniantity  iiuTcascd  in  that  market,  the  depre- 
ciation increased,  until  the  value  (»f  tlie  paper  was  roducrd  to  forty  cents  on 
the  dollar.'  I/mtsfnn\'<  MrH'^Kjc,  May  1*2,  1838,  in  T(.c,  Mi^r.  Pamj^i,^  no.  10. 

^The  communicatiou  bears  tliu  date  of  2s ov,  29,  ISoS;  copy  in  /(/.,  no.  9, 
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public  at  the  close  of  1838  was  nearly  $1,942,000." 
Notwitlistauding  this  debt  and  the  dinunution  of  in- 
come by  making  the  pronaissory  notes  receivable  in 
payment  of  public  dues,  the  prospects  of  relief  were 
not  wanthig.  A  deep  interest  was  taken  ui  Texan 
sc^curities  by  persons  in  the  United  States;  from  im- 
port duties,  up  to  September  1838,  the  net  receipts 
had  amounted  to  $278,134,  and  this  source  of  revenue 
was  ex})ected  proportionately  to  increase  with  the  rap- 
idly increasing  population  and  commerce.  Gouge,  in 
his  Fincal  Hvifory  of  Texas,  sneers  at  the  financial  op- 
erations of  the  new  government;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  by  what  other  methods  it  could  liave  main- 
tained itself  during  this  period  of  poverty  and  neces- 
sitv. 

By  a  provision  of  the  constitution,  the  tenn  of  office 
of  the  first  prosid(»nt  was  limited  to  two  years,  without 
his  being  eliu:il>le  to  reelection;  succeeding  presidents 
were  to  hold  their  office  for  three  years.  Houston's 
term  conseciuently  expired  on  the  second  Monday  in 
December  1838.  The  elections  were  held  on  Septem- 
ber 3d,  the  candidates  being  Mirabeau  B.  Lamar, 
Peter  W.  Grayson,  James  Collingsworth,  and  Robert 
Wilson.  B(>f()re  the  election,  Grayson  and  Collings- 
worth put  an  end  to  their  lives,  the  former  at  Bean's 
station  in  Tennessee,  and  the  latter  by  throwing  him- 
s<?lf  from  a  steamer  into  Galveston  Bay.^®  Mirabeau 
B.  Lamar  was  chosen  president  almost  mianimously,** 
and  David  G.  Burnet,  vice-president. 

*'Tlio  exact  aTnount  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sept.  30,  183-S,  was 
81,880,425.  Str.  of  TmMtnM  BfTx^rt,  Nov.  3,  18;«;  Yodhtm,  ii.  249.  Consult 
O'iU'fe,  vtifup.f  11;"). 

**Tlio  canvass  Mas  a  very  Mtter  one,  an<l  the  Texfin  newspapera  alxmntlcd 
in  rccriminationiH  au<l  almso  in  tlie  political  discnsdion.  Y(^ttuiu,  ii.  24.'),  *^cO; 
TlmUly  300,  528,  54(>.  John  A.  Wharton,  menil>er  of  congrests  from  lira/oria, 
abo  died  tliia  year. 

**The  votes  cast  were:  for  Laiuar,  6,995;  for  Wilson,  252.  /(/.,  300. 
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President  Lamar  delivered  his  inaugural  address  to 
conorress  on  the  9  th  of  December.  The  most  note- 
worthy  portion  of  it  is  that  in  which  he  expressed 
his  views  in  rejjard  to  annexation  to  the  United 
States.  On  that  subject  he  said:  '*I  have  never 
been  able  myself  to  perceive  the  policy  of  the 
desired  connection,  or  discover  in  it  any  advantage 
either  civil,  p<3litical,  or  commercial,  which  could  pos- 
sibly result  to  Texas.  But  on  the  contrary^,  a  long 
train  of  consequences  of  the  most  appalling  character 
and  magnitude  have  never  failed  to  present  themselves 
whenever  I  liave  entertained  the  subject,  and  forced 
upon  my  mind  the  unwelcome  conviction  that  the 
step  once  taken  would  produce  a  lasting  regret."  He 
then  enumerates  the  rights  which  Texas  would  have 
to  give  up  with  tlie  surrender  of  her  independence, 
and  draws  a  bright  picture  of  her  possibiUties  as  a 
sovereign  nation,  remarking  that  he  could  not 
"regard  the  aimexation  of  Texas  to  the  American 

(814) 
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union  in  any  other  light  than  as  the  grave  of  all  her 
hopes  of  happiness  and  greatness."* 

On  December  21st  he  submitted  his  message  to  the 
two  houses.  It  is  a  lengthy  document  and  sets  forth 
unreservedly  the  president's  future  line  of  policy.  He 
ad  v<  Heated  the  speedv  adoption  of  measures  to  provide 
for  a  system  of  public  education,  and  urged  congress 
to  promote  a  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  in- 
dustry by  the  appropriation  of  lands  for  educational 
purjxjses  and  the  establishment  of  a  university.  The 
municipal  code,  which  embraced  a  portion  of  two 
systems  discordant  in  their  provisions  required 
reforms. 

With  regard  to  the  frontier  question,  he  said,  that  the 
outlying  settlers  were  continually  exposed  to  predatory 
a;^grussion  on  the  part  of  Mexican  banditti  and  the 
barbarous  warfare  waged  by  hostile  Indians;  that 
moderation  extended  to  the  natives  had  been  followed 
by  the  perpetration  of  atrocious  cruelties;  a  merciful 
policy  had  only  act<Kl  as  an  incentive  to  savage  tribes 
to  persevere  in  their  barbarities,  and  it  was  time  that 
an  exterminating  war  was  opened  against  them, 
wliicli  would  **  admit  of  no  compromise,  and  have  no 
tcrrmination  except  in  their  total  extinction,  or  total 
expulsion."  He  did  not  consider  that  the  government 
was  under  any  moral  obligation  to  carry  out  the  con- 
ditions of  tlie  "solenm  decree"  passed  rfovember  13, 
1835,  by  the  consultation,'  and  the  treaty  made  con- 
sequent upon  it  in  February,  1836,  inasmuch  as  the 
Indians  had  repeatedly  violated  its  provisions. 
Friendly  tribes  should  be  allowed  to  occupy  suitable 
portions  of  land.  For  tlie  protection  of  the  frontiers, 
he  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  line  of  military 
posts,  and  as  a  general  protection  of  the  country 
against  possible  invasion  by  Mexico,  tlie  organization 
of  a  militia,  and  the  encouragement  of  volunteer  asso- 
ciations. 

*  Lamar,  Innwj.  Address^  in  Tex,  Mhc.  Pamph.,  no.  ISL 
^  See  note  40,  chap,  ix,  this  volume. 
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Lamar  discussed  at  leno^h  the  subject  of  finance. 
Though  opposed  to  levyiug  burdensome  taxes  on  a 
people  still  struggling  to  repair  the  desolation  caused 
by  the  war,  or  laboring  under  the  embarrassments 
incident  to  new  settlements,  the  exigency  of  the  times, 
nevertheless,  urgently  required  that  the  land  tax 
should  not  be  abated.  Lands,  however,  ought  to  be 
more  equally  and  uniformly  assessed.  While  admitting 
the  same  necessity  for  continuing  the  tariff  laws,  under 
the  existing  straitened  circumstances  of  the  govern- 
ment, he  expressed  his  decided  bias  for  free  trade. 
**I  look  forward,"  he  says,  **to  a  period,  I  hope  near 
at  hand,  when  we  shall  be  able,  and  will  find  it  to  be 
our  interest,  to  invite  the  commerce  of  the  world  to 
our  free  and  open  ports."  *'The  radical  }X)licy  of 
Texas  Is  anti-tariff,  because  its  commercial  commodities 
are  of  raw  material  which  fears  no  impost  rivalry,  and 
paying  no  contributions  to  manufactories."  The  im- 
mediate adoption  of  free  trade  would,  however, 
exhibit  a  recklessness  and  imprudence,  which  would 
not  fail  to  affect  the  credit  of  Texas  abroad. 

He  then  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  national 
bank  to  be  **the  exclusive  property,  and  under  the 
exclusive  control  of  the  republic,"  branches  of  which 
were  to  be  established  at  every  convenient  point. 
Such  a  bank,  he  maintained,  would  be  supported  by 
the  triple  security  of  the  hypothecation  of  a  com- 
petent portion  of  the  public  domain,  the  guarantee  of 
the  plighted  faith  of  the  nation,  and  an  adequate 
deposit  of  specie  in  its  vaults.*  With  regard  to 
the  deposit  of  specie  he  remarks:  "It  is  evident, 
that  a  bank  so  constituted,  the  exclusive  property  of 
a  stable  and  popular  government,  and  combining  the 
three  guarantees,  of  land,  specie,  and  the  public  faith, 
would  not  require  to  retain  in  its  vaults  as  large  a 
proportion  of  dormant  capital  as  is  acknowledged  to 

^  He  does  not,  however,  state  where  the  specie  was  to  come  from.  See 
the  reinark.s  ai  (Joiige  on  thi.s  iUusory  scheme,  wliicli,  if  carrie<l  out,  would 
liave  entailed  untold  evila  on  the  people  of  Texas.   Fi-^c.  Hist.  Tcx.y  87-92. 
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be  indispensable  to  the  safe  conduct  of  a  private  insti- 
tution.* 

In  order  to  follow  consecutively  the  financial  policy 
which  ruled  during  the  administration  of  Lamar,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  furnish  the  reader  with  the  most 
important  particulars  down  to  the  end  of  his  term. 
On  December  21,  1838,  it  was  enacted  that  a  regi- 
ment of  840  momited  men,  rank  and  file,  should  be 
raised  for  the  protection  of  the  frontiers,  their  term 
of  service  to  be  three  years;  and  that  $300,000  in 
promissory  notes  of  the  government  should  be  appro- 
priated for  that  purpose.  On  tlie  29th  it  was  pro- 
vided that  this  force  should  be  increased  by  another 
regiment  consisting  of  472  mounted  volunteers,  rank 
and  file,  for  which  an  appropriation  was  made  of 
$75,000.  Tliese  volunteers  were  called  to  serve  for 
six  months,  and  to  these  corps  is  ascribed  the  origin 
of  the  famous  Texan  Rangers  who,  drawn  to  a  great 
extent  from  the  frontier  settlers,  formed  a  bulwark 
to  the  interior  settlements  as  very  successful  Indian 
fighters. "*  On  January  26,  1831),  112  additional  rang- 
ers were  ordered  to  be  raised,  a  sum  of  $1,000,000 
having  been  appropriated  two  days  previously  for  the 
protection  of  the  frontier  and  general  military  pur- 
poses. 

As  a  Texan  navy  no  longer  existed,  on  January 
lOtli  a  contract  made  by  agents  of  the  republic 
with  General  James  Hamilton  for  the  purchase  of 
the  steam-ship  Zavala  for  the  sum  of  $120,000  was 
Siinctioned  by  act  of  congress;  and  on  the  26th 
$250,000,  in  promissory  notes  of  the  government, 
were  appro]  )riated  for  the  payment  of  the  price  of  an 
aightiien-gun  ship,  two  war  brigs  of  twelve  gmis  each, 
and  three  schooners  of  six  guns  each. 

*  Wliich  \H  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  establishment  could  be  main- 
tained by  pa])or  money  of  the  ]mblic  credit  ^ntliout  anxiety  a1)ont  the 
amount  of  metAllic  deposits.  A  bill  to  incori)orate  the  Bank  of  the  Republic 
of  Texas  was  rea<l  a  second  time,  January  21,  1839,  and  then  laid  on  the 
table. 

*  J/arry,  T/iirhj  years  of  Army  Life,  63;  Hay's  Lift,  7-11,  17,  33. 
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A  supplementary  act  was  passed,  Jannaiy,  22d, 
bearing  upon  the  $5,000,000  loan  authorized  to  be 
raised  by  act  of  May  16,  1838.  By  provisions  of 
the  first  mentioned  enactment  the  pledges  of  security 
were  strengthened.  The  president  was  authorized  to 
affix  the  seal  of  the  republic  to  bonds  or  certificates 
of  stock  issued,  and  when  the  government  should 
deem  it  expedient  to  sell  the  public  lands,  $300,000 
of  the  proceeds  were  to  be  annually  set  apart,  and  a 
sinking  fund  formed  for  the  redemption  of  the  loan. 
On  the  same  day  the  president  was  authorized  to 
issue  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $1,000,000,  at  eight  per 
centum  per  annum. 

The  United  States  had  lately  passed  through  a 
crisis  in  banking  speculations.  All  reliable  banks 
were  extremely  cautious  at  this  time,  and  Texan 
securities  wero  not  regarded  by  their  managers  as 
worth  investing  in.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to 
look  to  some  other  country  for  relief.  Accordingly, 
General  James  Hamilton,  of  South  Carolina,  who 
had  shown  himself  a  warm  friend  of  Texas,  was 
offered  the  appointment  as  commissioner  to  Europe 
to  procure  the  loan.  He  accepted  the  position  and 
his  mission  being  known  in  the  United  States  a  loan 
was  obtahied  of  $280,000,  dependent  on  his  eventual 
success.  But  of  this  amount  little  more  than  $G2,000 
was  received  in  the  treasurv%  the  balance  beinor  in- 
vested  in  arms  and  supplies  for  the  forces  now  en- 
gaged in  opposing  the  serious  inroads  of  the  Indians. 
Hamilton  went  to  London  and  Paris,  but  while  his 
negotiations  were  being  conducted  with  everj^  proba- 
bility of  success — having  reported,  February  4,  1840, 
that  he  had  ** concluded  a  contract  with  the  bank  of 
Messrs  J.  Lafitte  &  Company  for  the  Texan  loan " — 
a  quarrel  occurred  between  M.  D.  Saligny,  and  the 
French  minister  to  Texas,*  and  an   hotel-keeper  in 

*It  is  necessary  to  state  that  France  recognized  the  independence  of 
Texas,  and  sipped,  Sept.  25,  1839,  a  treaty  of  commerce  and  independence. 
F(mnid,  21;  B(trh'if,  Trx.,  rn  Kdnicd'j,  ii.  346-8.  Consult  -A7fe/»' i?**'/.,  li v. 
321;  Ivii.  1,  60,  120,  132,  150,  25(5;  also  Ai.,  Ixix.  404-5,  regarding  corres- 
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which  the  Texan  minister  of  state  became  involved. 
Saligiiy  was  the  brother-in-law  of  the  French  minis- 
ter of  finance,  and  as  the  protection  of  French  gov- 
ernment liad  been  procured  for  the  negotiation  of  the 
loan  in  France,  the  representations  of  Saligny  were 
sufficient  to  upset  previous  arrangements.  Owing  to 
this  ridiculous  personal  quarrel  ^  Hamilton  failed.  He 
was  equally  unsuccessful  in  England. 

Meantime  treasury  notes  had  been  issued  and  re- 
issued as  fast  as  they  came  in  in  payment  of  import 
dues.  The  credit  of  Texas  now  became  exhausted. 
Bad  as  was  her  financial  condition  at  the  beginning 
of  Lamar's  presidency,  when  the  end  of  his  term 
arrived  it  was  infinitely  worse.  Gouge  states  that  as 
far  as  it  can  be  ascertained,  the  public  debt  increased, 
during  his  three  years  of  service,  from  $1,887,526  to 
$7,300,000,  and  the  securities,  which  at  the  time  of 
his  entry  into  office  were  at  from  sixty-five  cents  to 
eighty-five  cents  per  dollar,  were  not  worth  more  than 
fifteen  to  twenty  cents.* 

Though  Lamar's  administration,  in  a  financial  point 
of  A^iew,  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a  success,  consider- 
ation must  be  allowed  for  his  position.  The  greatest 
difficulty  which  he  had  to  contend  with  at  home  was 
the  hostile  and  aggressive  attitude  of  the  Indians  on 

poadonco  between  the  U.  S.  minister  at  Paris  and  the  French  minister  of 
foreign  affairs  regarding  Texas.  A  protest  was  entered  by  Mexico  aca^inst 
tlie  above  recognition.  J/*»jC  Meriu  Owrra,  1840,  46-9;  Mex,  Afetiu  nclac 
Exter.,  1840,  in  JJitirh  del  Ooh.  Mcx.,  May  20,  1840,  in  J/«k.  Menu  Min.  Rel^ 
i.  Doc.  12. 

'See  Goujr^  utmtp.,  108-11. 

^  ComMiltMf  nninn  Ilunt'if  Address,  Nov.  30, 1848,  4-6,  in  which  he  remarks 
in  a  foot-note  that  '  the  large  approx)riations  an<l  issnes  of  treasury  notes 
imder  Lamar's  administration  were  made  in  anticipation  of  the  $5,000,000 
of  bondd  which  were  authorized  by  one  law,  and  the  :$1 ,000,000  of  bonds 
authorized  by  another.  Gouge's  statement  with  regard  to  Texan  securities 
is  at  variance  with  Pres.  Houston's  assertion  that  promissory  notes  had  de- 
preciated to  forty  cents  on  the  dollar.  This  assertion  was  made  in  his  mes- 
sage  of  May  12,  1838.  It  is  not  easily  to  be  nnderstoo<l  how  the  government 
scrip,  aft^r  an  increase  of  issue,  could  ever  have  doubled  its  value.  From 
the  first  issue  of  tlio  treasury  notes  the  credit  of  Texas  declined.  Finding 
her  i)ai)er  obligations  had  no  effect  in  raising  it,  and  during  the  period  or 
her  republican  existence,  the  financial  operations  of  her  government  were 
never  succcssfuL 
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the  frontier.  New-comers  were  very  careless  about 
making  encroachments,  and  frontier-men  were  fearless 
of  risks.  Provided  that  they  could  obtain  rich  land, 
they  were  prepared  to  take  the  chance  of  holding  it 
against  the  savages.  A  great  immigration  into  Texas, 
after  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto  and  Santa  Anna's  sub- 
sequent pledges,  had  taken  place ;  speculators  invested 
in  the  government  scrip,  and  settlers  flocked  into  the 
country  in  such  numbers  that  their  influence  overpow- 
ered that  of  the  pioneers.  The  new-comers,  in  their 
greediness  to  grasp  the  best  lands,  pushed  forward 
into  domains  occupied  not  only  by  friendly  Indians, 
but  by  hostile  tribes.  The  speculator  with  his  sur- 
veyor penetrated  into  districts  which  hitherto  had 
been  admitted  to  be  the  hunting-grounds  of  the  native 
race.  It  is  not  diflScult  to  draw  the  conclusion.  Though 
Texas  was  relieved  from  fear  of  invasion  by  her  na- 
tional foe,  her  borders  became  subject  to  ceaseless  ir- 
ruptions made  by  Indians.  It  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  work  to  enter  into  details  of  this  frontier  warfare, 
or  describe  tlie  many  atrocities  committed,  the  hard- 
contested  struggles,  and  the  numerous  exhibitions  of 
personal  courage  on  both  sides.  Many  a  household 
was  made  desolate,  women  and  children  being  carried 
into  captivity  worse  than  death.  Many  a  time  the 
rangers  fought  and  beat  thrice  their  number,  and 
many  a  deed  of  individual  heroism  remains  unrecorded. 
The  narration,  however,  of  the  main  events  cannot 
be  omitted.  During  the  latter  part  of  1838,  a  revolt 
occurred,  which  has  been  called  the  Nacogdoches  re- 
bellion. In  August  of  that  year  the  Mexican  settlers 
assembled  in  considerable  numbers  on  the  banks  of 
the  Angelina,  and  being  johied  by  300  Indians,  by 
the  10th  their  force  amounted  to  600  men,  under  the 
leadership  of  Nathaniel  Norris,  Vicente  C6rdova,  and 
others.  President  Houston,  who  was  then  at  Nacog- 
doches, received  a  comnmnication  from  thes^  leaders, 
disclaimin<j:  allei^iance  to  Texas ;  the  malecontents  then 
directed  their  march  to  the   Cherokee   nation.     A 
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rt'<juisitloii  for  men  liaving  been  made,  fxenoral  Rusk 
was  sent  fonvard  with  tlio  main  bodv  toward  the 
headquarters  of  Bowles,  the  Cherokee  chief,  while 
Major  Augustiii,  with  a  detachment  of  150  men,  fol- 
lowed the  trail  of  the  malecontents.  Kusk  presently 
discovered  that  the  Mexican  leaders  had  ^jone  to  the 
head-waters  f)f  the  Trinity  river,  his  followers  had 
<lisjKTsed,  and  many  of  them  returned  to  their  homes 
without  any  blood  beinjj  shed.*  The  object  of  this 
curious  attempt  at  revolution  has  never  been  fully 
explained,  but  the  headers  soon  recognized  the  hope- 
lessness of  it. 

C<)rdova  had  been  hi  correspondence  with  the  enemy 
at  Matamoros,  and  ap{>ears  to  have  held  a  commission 
from  Fllisola^*  to  raise  the  Indians  as  auxiliaries  to 
the  Mexican  army.  Early  in  1831),  Filisola  was  suc- 
ceeded by  General  Canalizo,  who,  on  February  27th,. 
issued  instructions  to  the  captains  and  chiefs  of  the 
friendly  nations,  inciting  them  to  wage  incessant  war 
against  Texas,  and  laying  down  a  plan  of  campaign 
for  their  guidance.  Mexico,  he  said,  being  engaged 
in  war  with  France,  could  not  at  present  resume  ojxjr- 
atious  against  the  revolted  province,  but  the  friendly 
tribes  had  it  in  their  power  to  prevent  the  enemy  from 
taking  advantage  of  fortunate  circumstances.  They 
were,  however,  cautioiujd  not  to  advance  too  near  the 
frontier  of  the  United  States,  but  should  occupy  the 
liiH*  of  San  Antonio  de  Bejar,  about  the  Guadalupe, 
and  from  the  lieads  of  the  San  Marcos  to  their  mouths. 
This  ix>sition  would  have  the  advantage  of  keeping 
the  enemy  in  front,  and  a  friendly  nation  in  the  rear, 
besides  cutting  off  the  enemy's  conunerce  with  the  in- 
terior of  Mexico,  and  furnishing  abundant  spoil.  They 
were  "not  to  cease  to  harass  the  enemy  for  a  single 
day;  to  bum  their  habitations;  to  lay  waste  their 
fields,  and  to  prevent  them  assembling  in  great  num- 

*  HdUKto.i  issued  a  proclamation,  Aug.  8th,  requiring  them  to  return  to 
tlieir  hometf,  under  penalty  of  bciuu  declared  enemies  of  the  republic  Rtd* 
Inwhr,  Sept.  1838,  in  Ynaiurn^  ii.  2lrMi. 

^*  Filidola  bad  been  reinstated  in  his  comuiuud  on  tlie  Kio  <irande 

Hirr.  Mix.  8tatbb,  Vol.  H.    21 
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bers,  by  rapid  and  well-concerted  efforts."  In  case 
they  should  succeed  m  uniting  in  a  considerable  num- 
ber, they  were  to  be  hamssed  day  and  night,  and  oper- 
ations to  be  directed  with  the  greatest  Wgor  against 
distant  points." 

Such  was  Canalizo  s  plan  to  launch  against  Texas  a 
thunderbolt  of  desolation.  Manuel  Flores  was  ap- 
pointed commissioner  to  the  Indians,  and  provided 
with  letters  of  a  like  tenor  to  the  principal  chiefs  and 
Cordova,  who  was  instructed  to  concert  with  him  in 
conducting  the  proposed  operations.  Happily  for 
Texas,  an  event  occurred  which  warned  her  of  her 
danger,  and  prevented  the  dire  plot  from  being  carried 
into  effect.  Flores  started  on  his  mission,  and  on 
May  14th  passed  between  Bexar  and  Seguin  with  a 
party  consisting  of  twenty -five  Mexicans  and  Indians. 
Having  connnitted  several  murders,  they  were  pur- 
sued by  Lieutenant  James  O.  Rice,  with  seventeen 
men,  and  were  overtaken  about  fifteen  miles  from 
Austin.  In  the  eniratxement  which  followed,  Flores 
and  two  of  his  marauders  were  killed,  the  rest  being 
put  to  flight.  By  this  fortunate  result,  Canalizo'? 
correspondence  and  instructions  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  victors,  and  tlie  wliole  plot  was  revealed  to  the 
Tc^xan  government.  A  oonsi(leral)le  quantity  of  am- 
munition and  over  100  nmK's  and  horses  were  also 
captured.^" 

Lamar's  Indian  policy,  as  tin?  readc^r  is  aware, 
was  the  very  reverse  of  that  of  tlie  ]>revious  ad- 
ministration. But  conoiliatorv  measures  were  no 
longer  possible;  pioneers  would  push  forward  into 
lands  occupied  by  native  tribes,  and  the  Indians 
would  take  their  revenge.  Texas  was  no  exception  to 
the  rule  that  wherever  the  aboriginal  American  and 
the  European  came  in  contact,  tlie  former  had  to  give 

^K'opy  of  tliose  iiiMtructions  will  be  found  iii  IT.  S.  Seit.  Doc.f  cong.  32, 
sess.  2,  no.  14,  \\\-2. 

'^Soine  of  tho  intercepted  letttTs  were  addressed  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Cad- 
dixjs  and  Seniinrdes,  and  to  liig  Musli  and  Bowles  of  the  ('her(>kees.  A/.,  27, 
35;  Yodkuniy  ii.  257-00. 
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way  Tlie  lands  occupied  for  many  years  by  the 
Cherokees  became  subject  to  similar  invasion.  Their 
title  had  never  been  disputed.  They  had  been  recog- 
nized by  the  Mexican  authorities,  had  never  intruded 
on  the  whites,  and  in  a  grreat  measure  had  become  an 
agricultural  tribe.  But  their  territory  "in  point  of 
richness  of  soil,  and  the  beauty  of  situation,  water, 
and  productions  would  vie  with  the  best  portions  of 
Texas." '' 

Their  lands  were  consequently  encroached  on,  and 
the  usual  retaliatoir  murders  followed.  When,  how- 
ever, the  i)apers  of  which  Manuel  Flores  was  bearer 
to  the  chiefs  of  the  Cherokees  came  into  the  i>osses- 
sion  of  the  goveniment,  it  was  determined  to  remove 
the  tribe.  Colonel  Burleson,  from  the  Colorado, 
Colonel  Landruin,  with  his  regiment  from  eastern 
Texas,  and  (ieneral  Husk,  with  the  Nacogdoches 
reLrimont,  were  ordered  to  invade  the  territorv,  and 
accordingly  took  up  jjositions  near  the  Cherokee  vil- 
lage about  tlio  middle  of  Jul  v.  The  whole  force, 
about  500  men,  was  placed  under  the  command  of 
General  Douiijlass.  N(\gotiati()ns  for  the  peaceable 
removal  of  tlu^  tribe  to  Arkansas  whence  they 
had  migrated,  having  failed,  on  July  15th  Douglass 
advanced  against  the  Indian  camp,  on  arriving  at 
which  he  found  that  tlie  Indians  had  retreated  higher 
up  tlie  river,  lii'ing  i)ursued  the  Cherokees  took  up 
a  position  in  a  ravine  from  which  they  were  driven  at 
nisrht-falL  with  tlie  loss  of  eiLjliteen  killed,  the  Texans 
having  three  killed  and  five  wounded.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  the  pursuit  was  continued,  and  the  Indians 
were  overtaken  in  the  afternoon,  having  strongly 
posted  themselves  in  a  ravine  protected  in  the  rear  by 
a  dense  thickest.  A  well  contested  em-au^ement  of  an 
hour  and  a  half  ensued,  but  the  Cherokees,  after  los- 
ing about  100  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  Avere  dis- 
lodged from  their  position  and  put  to  flight,  taking 

*^  Thus  writes  Oeii.  Douglass  in  his  rei>orts  referred  to  iu  the  secretary  of 
war's  report,  Nov.  1839;   Yoiikuw,  ii.  270. 
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refuiijt*  ill  the  thickets  and  swamps  of  the  Neches 
bottom.     Amontr  their  dead  was  the   famous   chief 

o 

Bowles.  The  Texan  loss  was  five  killed  and  twenty- 
seven  \vounded.  About  800  Indians  were  en<mijed  in 
these  two  contests.**  Thus  were  the  Cherokees 
driven  from  their  homes  and  cultivated  fields ;  more- 
over, tlie  crops  of  other  civilized  Indians  were  de- 
stroyed, under  the  natural  belief  that  they  were  being 
raised  in  order  to  cooperate  with  the  Mexicans.*^  But 
the  expelled  owniers  did  not  all  leave  the  country; 
Cherokees  were  encountered  on  the  western  bank  of 
the  Colorado ;  and  depredations  on  the  frontier  con- 
tinued. The  nativb  tribes  were  deeply  exasperated 
against  the  Texans. 

The  most  hostile  and  troublesome  Indians  were  the 
Comanches,  and  their  depredations  exceeded  those  of 
all  other  tril3es.  In  February,  1840,  they  showed  a 
disposition  to  make  a  treaty  of  peace,  and  on  March 
19th  twelve  of  their  principal  chiefs  met  the  Texan 
commissioners  in  council  at  Bejar,  where  General  H. 
D.  McLeod  was  in  command.  It  w^as  known  that 
the  Comanches  had  thiileen  white  ca^ptives  in  their 
power,  and  the  release  of  these  was  demanded.  The 
Indians  pnxluced  only  one,  a  little  girl.  After  a  brief 
discussion,  in  which  the  Indians  displayed  a  defiant 
demeanor,  an  order  was  sent  to  Captain  Howard,  to 
bring  liis  company  into  the  comicil-room,  and  as  soon 
as  the  men  had  taken  their  position,  the  chiefs  were 
informed  that  they  would  be  detained  as  prisoners 
until  the  captives  were  surrendered.  A  terrible  con- 
flict ensued.  The  twelve  chiefs,  who  were  fully 
armed,  wxre  killed  in  the  council-room,  while  the 
warriors  in  the  yard  outside  maintained  a  desix^rate 
fight.  All  were  finally  slain,  either  there  or  in  the 
pursuit.     Thirty-two  Indians  were  killed  and  twenty- 

**A/.,  ii.  267;  Kenimlyy  ii.  1141-4. 


^'•(Jen.  I>ougIa8s  says:    The  Cherokees,  Delci wares,  Shawnees,  Caddoes, 

~"         !,  6c  "  ■'     "    _  ■  

epanng 
evi<lcntly  for  an  efficient  co-operation  with  the  Mexicans  in  a  war  with  this 


KickaTMK>s,  Biloxies,  Creeks,  Ouchies,  Muskogccs,  and  some  Seminoles,  had 
-       )(1        ■  -  


cleared  and  planted  extensive  fields  of  com,  l)oans,    peas,    etc.,  pre] 

evi<lently  for  an  efficient  co-operation  wit 

country.  Stc.  of  War's  Report,  Nov.  1839. 
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seven  women  and  cliildren  made  prisoners.  The 
Texans  had  seven  killtxl  and  eight  wounded/" 

Madd(Mied  by  tlie  loss  of  so  many  of  their  chiefs, 
and  wliat  they  deemed  an  infamous  act  of  treachery, 
tlie  Comanclies  returned  to  their  homes  to  prepare  for 
revenge.  On  August  4tli,  a  body  of  them,  600  strong, 
suddenly  ap])eared  at  Victoria,  surrounding  the  town 
before  their  ])resence  was  known.  Their  attack  was, 
however,  repulsed,  and  they  then  turned  their  at- 
tention to  driving  off  the  horses  and  stock,  and  nmr- 
dering  all  those  who  fell  into  their  power.  A  second 
attack  <3n  Victoria  also  failed,  and  on  the  8th  tliey 
crossed  the  Guadalupe  and  sacked  and  bunied  Linn- 
ville,  most  of  the  hihabitants  escaping  on  a  lighter  in 
the  bay.  Having  thoroughly  raided  the  neighborhood 
of  Victoria  and  Lhmville,  and  killed  twenty-one 
persons,  th(^  Comanches  retired  toward  their  homes, 
with  a  large  number  of  horses  and  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  booty.  Meantime  their  trail,  as  they  had 
passed  down  the  (jiuadalupe,  had  been  discovered,  and 
a  for(*e,  quickly  raised  at  Gonzalez,  was  in  hot  pursuit. 
()n  the  9th,  the  Texans — who  had  proceeded  to 
Victoria — <?ame  up  with  the  Indians,  and  a  slight 
skirmish  took  place.  But  the  Comanches  declined  a 
•reneral  eni^aufcment  and  continued  their  retreat.     The 

<T»  ■77'       t» 

news  of  their  inroad,  however,  had  spread  through 
the  settlements,  and  a  large  numl)er  of  volunteers  was 
}»osted  at  Plum  Creek,'"  to  intercept  them  on  their 
return,  (jreneral  Felix  Houston  in  connnand.  On  the 
r2th  the  apjn'oach  of  the  Comanches  was  reported  by 
the  scouts  and  preparations  were  made  to  recieve 
them.  In  the  conilict  which  followed  the  Indians 
were  completely  routed,  and  scattering,  were  pursued 
for  fifteen  miles,  up  to  the  San  Antonio  road,  leaving 
from  fifty  to  eighty  dead  on  the  line  of  their  flight. 
Several   hundred  horses  and   mules  with  packs  and 

^^FromOen.  McTiCod's  official  report,  Baker  m  Tfx.,  154-5. 
^'  Plum  Greek,  <a  trilmtary  of  tlie  Sau  Marcos,  was  dome  distance  beyond 
the  settlemeut  of  Gonzalez. 
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Viairira<xe  were  recovered  bv  the  victors. " 

The  Texan  <rovemment  now  detemiined  dire  revenue 
on  the  Comanches.  On  October  5th  Colonel  John 
H.  yifjOTo,  with  ninety  Texans  and  tweho  Lipan 
Indians,  were  sent  up  the  Colorado  in  pursuit  of 
those  wlio  escaped  at  Plum  Creek.  Pursuing  a 
devious  course  for  many  days  in  search  of  the  trial, 
he  at  last  found  it  on  the  Red  Fork  of  the  Colorado, 
and  on  Octr>ber  23d  his  Lipan  spies  discovered  the 
Comanclie  village.  At  daybreak  on  the  following 
morning  the  Texans  made  their  attack.  The  Indians, 
unprepared  to  fight,  fled  to  the  river  on  their  approach, 
a  murderous  fire  being  opened  upon  them.  Many 
were  shot  or  drowned  in  the  stream,  while  those  who 
succeeded  in  crossing  it  met  their  death  at  the  hands 
of  a  detachment  that  had  been  sent  across  under 
Lieutenant  Owen.  Lamar  s  svstem  of  extermination 
was  well  carried  out.  Men,  women,  and  children 
alike  were  put  to  death.  The  work  of  annihilation 
in  the  village  lasted  half  an  hour,  and  the  pursuit  was 
continued  about  four  miles.  Having  killed  128  of 
both  sexes,  the  Texans,  who  had  only  two  wounded, 
spared  the  lives  of  thirty-four  captives.  When  the 
massacre  was  ended  the  village  was  burned  to  the 
ground,  and  Moore,  having  collected  500  horses,  re- 
turned to  Austin,  where  he  arrived  November  7th, 
one  of  his  men  havino:  died  on  the  road.^* 

Although  the  revolutionary  movements  of  the  fed- 
eralists were  one  of  the  causes  which  secured  for 
Texas  so  long  an  inter\^al  of  peace,  she  was  not  left 
entirely  out  of  the  influences  of  them,  extending  as 
they  did  to  the  states  borderuig  on  the  Rio  Grande. 
Oeneral  Canalizo's  force  at  Matamoros  at  the  end  of 
this  year  did  not  exceed  1,500  men,'*  and  they  were 

^^  Linns  Remind.,  1298-9,  338-44;  Ycnihun,  ii.  29^-304.  These  writers  are 
not  in  acc'<>r«l  as  tn  the  exact  date  of  the  attack  on  Victoria.  Linn  was 
present  at  Victoria  in  that  town  on  tlie  occasion,  and  I  consider  his  acconnt 
in  all  rcHpects  reliable. 

"  Moore's  report,  Nov.  7,  1840.    Totihtm,  ii.  304-5. 

^  'En  Matamoros  solamente  se  encontraban  1,500  hombres  almando  del 
general  Canalize.'  Hiverv,  IM.  Jalapa,  iii.  429. 
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5>rincipally  occupied  in  holding  the  federalists  in  check, 
[ii  tlie  spring  of  1839  General  Anaya,  who  was 
looked  upon  as  the  chief  of  the  federalist  party,  visited 
Texas  in  person,  and  made  certain  propositions  to  tlie 
government  on  condition  that  permission  were  granted 
lihn  to  convev  arms  for  tlie  federalists  throuijh  the 
territory  and  raise  troops  therein.  ^^  Both  requests 
were  refused ;  but  there  is  little  doubt  of  the  anxious- 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  northern  federalists  to  enter 
into  a  coalition  with  Texas,  from  the  fact  that  they 
deputed  Francisco  Vidaurri,  governor  of  Coahuila, 
to  make  overtures  of  alliance  between  Texas  and  the 
states  of  Nutno  Leon,  Tamaulipas,  Coahuila,  Chihua- 
hua, New  Mexico,  Durango,  and  the  Californias, 
and  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  Mexican  states." 
Though  these  ovt^rtures  were  not  accepted  by  the 
Texan  government,'^  many  people  in  Texas  were  in 
fiivor  of  the  formation  of  such  a  republic. 

Some  time  later  General  Antonio  Canales,  Colonels 
Jose  Mai'ia  (Jonzalez,  and  Antonio  Zapata,  who  were 
enofacjed  in  revolutionizinjjr  the  northern  towns,  estab- 
lished  themselves  for  safety  at  the  tcjwn  of  Lipantitlan 
on  the  Nueces  river,  with  a  number  of  followers. 
There  Canales  issued  a  proclamation  inviting  the 
Texans  to  join  him.  Having  united  a  number  of 
Mexicans,  and  about  180  Texans  under  Colonels  Reu- 
ben lioss  and  S.  W.  Jordan,  on  September  30,  1839, 
with  a  force  of  600  men,  he  crossed  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  inarched  against  (^uerrero,  then  occupied  by  Gen- 
eral Pavon  with  500  regulars  and  four  pieces  of  artil- 
lery.    Pavon,  however,   retreated  toward   Mier  and 

'^^Ifl.y  iii.  427-8.  Tlio  recognition  of  the  indci>cndencc  of  Texas  was 
(lonbtless  j>ronii«e<l  Uy  Anaya  in  l-ahc  centralism  was  overthrown.  The 
periodical,  Ln  KiiHt'mu  piiblished  in  the  Mexican  capital,  urged  it,  and  a  large 
number  of  Mexicans,  recognizing  that  reconquest  was  impossible,  was  in  favor 
of  the  same. 

■■"Taken  from  the  Nou^fon  Tdnfraph,  in  A'lfc^*'  Retj.f  Ivii.  19. 

^  Perhaps  there  was  some  truth  in  llivc'ra's  remark  that  the  Texans  had 
no  wish  to  mix  themselves  uj)  in  the  domestic  quarrels  of  Mexico,  but  while 
Ktrengthening  themselves  leave  her  to  grow  weaker.  Ifwt.  JaJnpa^  iii.  428. 
He  nevertheless  states  that  tlie  Texans  wished  to  form  a  NoilJi-MexicaiL 
republic. 
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Canales  occupied  the  town  October  1st.  On  the  3d 
Pavon,  who  had  taken  up  a  position  about  twelve 
miles  southwest  of  Mier,  offered  l)attle.  In  the  en- 
gagement which  ensued,  notliing  could  restrain  the 
impetuosity  of  the  Texans  who,  in  defiance  of  the 
orders  of  Ross  and  Jordan  ruslied  within  point-blank 
range  of  the  enemy,  and  opened  fire,  while  their  Mex- 
ican allies  coolly  looked  on.  Whereupon  Ross  and 
Jordan  gave  the  order  to  charge.  In  twenty  minutes 
the  Texans  liad  carried  evervthincj  before  them,  and 
the  centralists  were  in  full  flight.  The  victory  cost 
them  fourteen  in  killed  and  wounded,  while  the 
enemy's  loss  was  about  loO  in  all.  This  engagement 
is  known  as  the  battle  of  Alcantro.  Pavon,  owing 
to  the  confusion  and  incapacity  of  Canales,  made  good 
his  retreat  to  a  stone  rancho  five  miles  distant;  but  on 
the  following  morning,  being  without  water  or  pro- 
visions, surrendered  to  the  Texans.  The  artillery 
and  350  prisoners  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  federalists. 
The  advantages  of  this  achievement  were  en- 
tirely lost  by  Canales,  who  after  remaining  inactive 
at  Mier  for  forty  days  marched  against  Matamoros, 
his  force  having  increased  to  over  1,000  men.  On 
December  12th  he  laid  siege  t<^  the  place  which 
was  defended  by  1,500  men  and  18  jHeces  of  artil- 
lerv.  Of  course  he  eflFected  nothino:,  and  on  the 
16th  declared  his  intention  of  raisinjr  the  siejjre.  This 
decision  disgusted  both  the  federalists  and  Texans,  the 
latter  of  whom  offered  to  lead  as  a  forlorn  hope  in 
storming  the  place.  The  proposal  was  rejected  and 
Ross  with  fifty  Texans  returned  to  their  homes. 

Canales  then  directed  his  course  to  Monterev  where 

«« 

General  Arista  commanded.  On  December  23d,  hear- 
inij  that  the  centralist  o-eneral  had  received  a  lanje 
reenforcement,  he  entrenched  himself  within  six  miles 
of  the  city,  and  in  the  morning  was  confronted  by 
Arista  with  an  army  of  about  2,000  men.  A  few 
insignificant  skirmishes  took  place,  but  Arista  seems 
not  to  have  been  anxious  to  draw  on  an  engagement 
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while  the  Texans  were  in  the  opposing  ranks.  He 
succoodocl,  however,  in  detaching  by  intrigm,^  most  of 
Canales'  troops.  Conipellod  to  rotrc^at,  ho  recrossed 
the  Rio  Graiuhi  witli  the  Texans  and  a  few  faithful 
Mexicans,  Januarv  7,  1840,  when  fortv-fivo  of  tlie 
former  returned  to  their  homes. 

The  force  of  Canales  was  now  v(^r\'  small,  yet  he 
issued  a  pro(*lamation  calling  a  convention  of  dele- 
gates to  organize  the  republic  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
This  was  done,  January  1 8th,  Jesus  Cardenas  being 
chosen  president  and  Canales  commander-in-chief 
Having  received  some  addition  to  his  force  Canales 
proceeded  to  Guerrero,  where  he  remained  till  Febru- 
ary 18th,  and  tlien  went  to  the  old  presidio  of  Rio 
Grande.  Here  Jordan,  with  sixty  Texans,  displeased 
at  his  refusal  to  march  to  the  Nueces  for  reenforce- 
ments,  left  him,  and  returned  to  Texas.  After  this 
Canales  advanced  to  Morales  where  he  sustained, 
March  15th,  a  severe  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Arista 
and  barely  escapc>d  into  Texas. 

After  these  disasters  and  his  re})eated  exhibitions 
of  bad  generalship,  it  is  astonishmg  that  he  should 
have  met  with  anv  more  encourajrement  in  Texas. 
Nevertheless,  having  fixed  his  headquarters  at  San 
Patricio,  and  raised  the  banner  of  the  Republic  of 
the   Ri(j  Grande,  by   June   he  was  again  joined   by 

Jordan  with    110   volunteers,  bv  Colonel  William  S. 

«■ 

Fisher  with  200,  and  Colonel  John  N.  Sejjuin  with 
100.  Thes(3,  with  300  Mexicans,  raised  his  force  to 
710  men.  He  now  set  out  on  a  third  expedition, 
Jordan  with  his  command  and  150  Mexicans  under 
Colonels  Lopez  and  Molano  being  sent  in  advance  of 
the  main  army.  What  his  object  was  hi  thus  divid- 
ing his  force,  and  espeeially  the  Texans,  is  inexplicable. 
I  can  only  sui)|)ose  that  he  was  influenced  by  Lojx^z 
and  Molano,  whose  treachery  became  evident  by  sub- 
sequent events. 

Jordan,  unconscious  of  anv  desiijjn  to  destrov  him, 
.successively   occupied   Laredo,   (Juerrero,    Mier,   and 
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Camargo.  Induced  by  the  representations  of  Lopez 
and  Molano  he  then  pushed  rapidly  forward  into  the 
interior,  leaving  Camargo  June  26th.  Tula,  Morallo, 
and  Linares  were  in  turn  occupied,  and  on  August 
17th  the  federalists  entered  Victoria,  the  capital  of 
Taniaulipas,  where  they  were  received  with  demon- 
strations of  joy.  Here  a  new  state  government  was 
established  and  some  time  was  spent  in  recruiting. 
Reports  having  arrived  that  Arista  was  approaching 
with  a  strong  force,  Lopez  and  Molano  decided  to 
retreat  to  the  mountains,  a  movement  so  strongly 
opposed  by  the  Texans,  that  the  army  was  halted 
three  miles  from  Victoria  and  took  up  a  position  in 
which  it  remained  for  a  week  without  the  enemy  ap- 
pearing. It  then  proceeded  to  Jaumare,  a  mining 
town  in  Sierra  Madre,  and  a  counsel  of  war  having 
been  held,  it  was  decided  to  march  against  SaltUlo. 
The  route  was  unknown  to  the  Texans,  and  Lopez 
and  Molano  were  really  conducting  them  toward  San 
Luis  Potosf.  Fortunately  all  the  Mexicans  were  not 
so  treacherous,  and  Jordan  was  secretly  informed  by 
Captain  Pefia  of  the  direction  in  which  they  were 
marching,  whereupon  the  Texans  insisted  upon  their 
course  beinof  altered.  In  twelve  davs  thev  arrived  at 
the  hacienda  del  Potosf,  one  day's  march  from  Saltillo, 
where  Jordan  received  an  express  from  a  friend  at 
Victoria  informing  him  that  he  was  betrayed,  and 
that  the  Mexican  leaders  for  a  sum  of  money  had  en- 
gaged to  place  the  Texans  in  such  a  position  that  they 
would  be  overwhelmed  by  the  enemy.  They  now 
prepared  for  the  worst,  and  ou  October  23d  set  out 
for  Saltillo.  Three  miles  south  of  the  city  the  enemy 
was  discovered  entrenched  on  a  hill ;  whereupon  the 
federalists  took  up  a  position  on  an  eminence  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  a  ravine. 

The  centralist  armv  was  1,000  stroncr,  with  two 
nino-pounders ;  that  of  the  federalists,  335  strong, 
consisting  of  110  Texans,  150  mounted  rancheros,  and 
75   infantrv.     At  one  o'clock    in  the    afternoon  the 
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centralists  under  generals  Vasquez  and  Montoya  pre- 
pared to  attack.  The  Texans,  convinced  of  the  in- 
tended treachery  of  their  allies,  at  once  moved  rapidly 
along  the  ravine  and  took  possession  of  an  old  haci- 
enda within  150  yards  of  tlie  enenij^'s  entrenchments. 
The  infantry  behig  ordered  to  occupy  a  stone  house 
on  their  left,  unhesitatingly  marched  over  to  the 
enemj'.  And  now  the  centralists  opened  fire  with 
their  artillery  upon  the  position  of  the  Texans.  At 
the  first  shot,  Lopez  rode  over  to  them  with  the  ran- 
clieros  under  his  command,  takhig  with  him  the  am- 
munition of  the  federals.  The  situation  of  the.Texans 
was  desperate.  Yet,  deserted  as  they  were,  and  with 
no  more  annnunition  than  that  which  they  had  on 
their  persons,  they  determined  to  fi^jht  to  the  death. 
For  some  time  the  enemy's  guns  played  upon  them, 
but,  crouching  low  behind  the  old  walls,  they  suffered 
no  hann.  At  four  o'clock  the  centralists  advanced  to 
the  assault.  Hitherto  the  Texans  had  not  fired  a  shot 
— they  had  no  powdcjr  to  waste  in  long  range  practice. 
When,  however,  the  assailants  had  advanced  to  within 
thirty  yards  of  the  walls,  they  rose,  and  with  a  shout 
of  defiance  poured  into  them  a  dreadful  volley,  every 
bullet  striking  its  human  mark.  But  the  enemy 
fought  well.  The  inhabitants  of  Saltillo,  informed 
that  the  triumph  of  the  centralists  was  certain,  had 
sallied  forth,  men,  women,  and  children,  to  witness 
the  combat,  and  column  after  column,  encouraged  by 
their  cheers,  advanced  to  the  attack,  only  to  be  suc- 
cessfully repulsed  by  the  withering  fire  of  the  Texans. 
At  len<i:th  the  centralist  ranks  became  disordered  and 
demoralized.  A  panic  followed,  and  the  soldiers  fled 
to  Saltillo,  with  thousands  of  frantic  spectators,  hi  the 
utmost  confusion.  Thev  left  408  men  dead  on  the 
field — few  wiae  the  wounded  on  that  dav — their  two 
guns,  and  a  great  quantity  of  small  arms  and  annnu- 
nition. The  Texans  had  five  killed  and  seven  wounded. 
Jordan,  after  this  victory  and  experience  in  Mexican 
good  faith,  wisely  took  up  his  retreat  to  Texas.     On 
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his  route,  he  encountered  a  body  of  the  enemy's  cav- 
alry, 400  strong,  which  charged  him  on  an  o|M?n  plain. 
But  the  rifle  soon  put  them  to  flight,  and  he  and  his 
heroic  band  reached  the  Rio  Grande  without  mishap. 
Meantime,  Canalos  liad  ofiected  nothing.  After  the 
departure  of  Jordan,  he  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  and 
marched  against  tlie  small  town  of  San  Marino,  in 
eastern  Tamaulipas.  Finding  that  a  centralist  force 
was  near  that  place,  he  retreated  to  Camargo,  where 
having  remained  for  some  months  in  comparative  in- 
activity, he  finally  entered  into  a  capitulation  with 
Arista,  in  November,  by  which  he  submitted  to  the 
government  and  surrendered  up  his  arms  and  ammu- 
nition. He  stipulated,  however,  for  the  lives  and  lib- 
ertv  of  his  Texan  auxiliaries." 

Thus  ended  the  attempt  to  establish  the  Republic 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  a  scheme  which,  wholly  ignored 
by  the  Texan  goveniment,  may  be  regarded  as  a 
chimerical  aspiration  of  the  northern  federalists.  It 
nc'vertheless  decoved  into  their  ranks  a  number  of 
adventurous  Texans,  and  was  undoubtedly  of  service 
in  keeping  the  Mexican  forces  occupied,  thereby  pre- 
venting: invasion. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  Texas  claimed 
the  Rio  Grande  to  its  main  source  as  her  boundary 
line.  Tlie  claim  was  a  thorous^hlv  arbitrary-  one,  nor 
had  any  attempt  been  made  by  the  government  to 
establish  jurisdiction  over  that  portion  of  New  Mexico 
lying  within  the  limits  defined  by  the  act  of  December 
li),  1836.  But  in  1841  an  expedition  to  Santa  Fd 
was  ])rojected,  which,  it  was  hoped,  would  lead  to  the 
ac<|uir(»inent  of  that  territory.  Congress  not  having 
made  an  appropriation  for  the  regular  army,  it  was 
disbanded,  and  many  adventurous  men,  thus  thrown 
on  their  own  resources,  were  verv  anxious  to  take 

'*  Pratt- s  Xot4>A  of  thf  Fcthrnl  Camjxiiijn  of  1839-40^  closely  followed  l)y 
Yoakum,  ii.  274-9,  288-1)7;  Btodtimante^  Mnnif.,  in  Pap.  Var.^  185,  na  1; 
Rltyfrn,  Ilht.  Jalajxi,  iii.  440,  441-2,  4()5-<>;  T/inill,  307-10;  Mien'  Reg,,  lix. 
225-0. 
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part  in  such  an  enterprise.  The  project  was  rccom- 
mendecl  by  the  secretary  of  war,  who  proposed  tlie 
opening  of  a  mihtary  road  fron^  Austhi  to  Santa  Fe, 
and  it  was  regarded  witli  i^special  favor  by  Lamar. 
An  extensive  trade  had  been  earned  on  for  many  years 
between  the  latter  place  and  the  United  States  through 
St  Louis,  and  it  wa,s  expected  that  it  would  be  di- 
verted and  take  a  direction  through  Texas  if  that  as- 
sumed portion  of  lier  territory  could  be  conciliated 
and  united  bv  tlie  bonds  <3f  commercial  interests.  The 
scheme  was  an  ill-digested  one.  Between  the  settled 
districts  of  tlie  two  sections  extcMided  a  region  600 
mil(*s  in  width,  unhihabited  except  by  roaming  hordes 
of  siivages;  the  population  of  Santa  V6  was  entirely 
Mexican,  under  Mexican  rule,  and  the  governor,  whose 
power  was  autocratic,  would  not  be  likely  to  sanction 
any  change  that  would  affect  his  j)etty  sovereignty. 

In  the  spring  of  1841,  active  preparations  were 
ina<.le  for  the  expedition,  which  was  organized  on  a 
military  basis.  The  friends  of  the  movement  hitro- 
<luced  a  bill  into  congress  whicli,  if  passed,  would  Lave 
authorized  it  and  provided  a  portion  of  the  necessary 
outfit.  The  bill,  however,  was  rejected  in  both  houses. 
The  responsibility  of  the  undertaking,  which  thus 
wanted  the  sanction  of  law,  rests  therefore  upon  La- 
mar,** who  officially  supported  it,  and  addressed  a 
proclamation  to  the  authorities  at  Santa  Fe  setting 
fortli  the  object  of  the  expedition.  If  they  were  will- 
ing, he  said,  to  submit  to  the  laws  of  the  Texan  re- 
public, and  acknowledge  her  jurisdiction,  arrangi^ments 
would  h)  made  to  extend  the  laws  over  that  ten'itory ; 
but  in  case  the  people  were  averse  to  changing  their 
allegiance,  then  he  wished  to  establish  friendly  com- 
mercial relations  with  New  Mexico.  The  instioictions 
given  to  tlie  commander  of  the  expediticm  prohibited 
him  from  attempting  the  subjugation  of  the  country 
if  the  people  were  unwilling  to  submit.     The  military 

'^'*  I^mar  had  obtained  permiAsion  from  congress  to  absent  liiinsclfp  and 
the  goveriimcut  -was  being  administered  by  Burnet  at  this  time. 
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organization  of  the  expedition  was  only  for  the  purpose 
of  self-protection  against  the  savages. 

On  June  20th,  1841,  the  expedition  started  from 
Brushy  creek,  about  twenty  miles  from  Austin.  It 
consisted  of  five  companies  of  mounted  infantry,  and 
an  artillery  company,  which  had  one  brass  six- 
pounder,  in  all  270  soldiers.  They  were  accompanied 
by  about  fifty  other  persons — traders,  teamsters,  and 
adventurers.  William  G.  Cooke,  R.  F.  Brenham, 
and  J.  A.  Navarro,  were  appointed  as  commissioners, 
and  charged  by  the  president  with  the  execution  ot 
his  instructions.  The  expedition  was  placed  under 
the  command  of  Brigadier-General  Hugh  McLeod. 
From  the  first  start  difficulties  were  encountered. 
The  wagons  were  overloaded,  and  much  delay  occurred 
therefrom;  the  guides  were  ill-acquainted  with  the 
route,  and  finally  lost  their  way  in  the  Washita  moun- 
tains. The  distance  to  Santa  Fe  had  been  greatly 
under-estimated,  and  having  started  too  late  in  the 
season,  both  grass  and  water  were  sadly  wanting. 
After  great  sufterings  and  losses,  exposed  to  at- 
tacks by  Indians,  wlio  cut  oft'  all  stragglers,  the  expe- 
dition arrived  August  11th,  at  a  point  which  was 
sup{H)se(l  to  be  about  seventy-five  or  eighty  miles  from 
San  Migu(^l.  Here  three  of  the  party,  Howland, 
Baker,  and  Roscnburv  wore  sent  in  advance  to  that 
place  to  procure  provisions  and  consult  with  the  inhab« 
itants  as  to  tlie  probable  reception  of  the  expedition. 

l^he  main  body,  slowly  continued  its  march,  men 
and  animals  gaunt  and  feeble  with  hunger.  A  few 
days  after  the  departure  of  Howland,  Lieutenant 
Hull  and  four  men,  being  in  advance,  were  killed  by 
Indians,  and  their  bodies  jnutilated.  The  31st  of 
Aui^ust,  after  a  consultation,  it  was  decided  to  divide 
the  connnand,  and  soiul  in  advance  those  best  able  to 
travel.  Accordinjjflv  ninetv-nine  men  were  detached 
and,  under  Captain  Lewis,  left  the  mahi  body  for  San 
^Iii::uel.'^ 

-•'Kendall,  the  historiau  of  the  exijcditiou  says:     'However  impolitic  it* 
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The  final  disaster  now  approached :  Howland, 
Baker,  and  Rosenbury  liad  made  their  way  to  San 
Miguel,  where,  as  soon  as  their  mission  was  known, 
they  were  arrested  and  sent  to  Santa  Ft5.  General 
Manuel  Armijo,  governor  of  New  Mexico,  was  the 
last  man  in  tlie  world  to  allow  his  authority  to  be  in- 
terfered with.  He  was  a  tjTant,  and  hated  by  thci 
greater  portion  of  the  jxiople ;  if  the  Texans  reached 
Santa  Fe  and  the  hihabitants  became  aware  of 
Lamar's  invitation,  he  knew  well  that  they  would  turn 
against  him,  and  he  detennined  to  crush  the  invaders 
before  they  reached  the  capital.  Proclaiming  to  the 
people  tliat  the  Texans  were  approaching  to  kill  and 
destroy,  he  marched  out  of  Santa  Fe  with  a  strong 
force  to  attack  them.  Meantime  Captain  Lewis  and 
his  command  had  reached  the  Rio  Gallinas  where  they 
found  settlements  and  flocks  of  sheep,  which  supplied 
them  witli  abundance  of  food.  From  this  place  Lewis, 
with  four  others,  one  of  whom  was  Kendall,  were  sent 
forward  September  14th  to  San  Miguel,  with  a  letter 
to  the  alcalde,  informhig  him  that  a  trading  party  was 
approacliing,  and  taking  with  them  a  number  of  copies 
in  Spanisli  of  Lamar's  proclamation.  Before  reaching 
their  destination,  however,  they  were  made  prisoners 
and  sent  to  Santa  Fe.  Meeting  Armijo  on  the  way, 
they  were  l>rouglit  back  by  him  to  San  Miguel,  where 
they  witnesses  I  tlie  execution  of  Howland  and  Baker. 
These  unfortunate  men  with  their  companion,  had 
effected  tluMr  escape,  but  were  recaptured  after  a  des- 
perate resistance,  Rosenbury  being  slain  on  tlie  sjwjt. 

Events  now  followed  quickly.  L(?vvis  proved  a 
traitor,  and  by  his  representiitions  the  advance  troops, 
then  under  C>olonel  Cooke,  one  of  the  eonnnissioners, 
were  induced  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  sunvnder  to 
Salaziir,  who  liad  almost  surrounded  them  with  GOO 
men.     Tiiis  was  on  the  17th.     On  the  following  day, 

niay  bo  consi«lt»ro«l  to  divido  a  oominaiid,  in  tliis  iiistanco  such  a  course 
could  not  be  .ivoidt-d.  We  were  eoinpl<;tely  b»st,  and  without  power  of 
moving  forward;  our  provisions,  which  hail  for  weeks  been  scanty,  were  now 
almost  entirely  exhausted.'   T-.r.  S'lnM  F*'  A'.ryvv/.,  i.  '211. 
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Arraijo  came  up  with  the  rest  of  his  forces.  By  his 
orders  the  pri.soiiers  were  tied  together  in  companies 
of  four,  six  or  eight,  according  to  the  different  lengths 
of  tlie  lariats  with  which  thev  were  bound,  and  sent 
forthwitli  to  Mexict).  He  then  marched  against  the 
main  VxkJv  under  McLe^xl,  which  liad  jKiinfully  ad- 
vanced to  Laguna  Colorado,  about  tliirty-five 
miles  from  Rio  Gallinas.  Most  of  the  horses  had 
perished ;  many  of  the  men,  in  desperation  induced 
bv  famine  and  exhaustion,  had  thrown  awav  their 
arms,  and  few  of  them  had  strength  enough  to  fight. 
Uix)!!  assurances  beinj^  iriven  that  thev  should  receive 
grxxl  treatment,  the  Texans  surrendered :  which  was 
no  S(X)ner  done  than  they  were  plundered,  bound  to- 
gether in  Vjatches,  and  marched  off  to  San  Miguel, 
where  the  last  of  them  arrived  October  r2th.  From 
that  place  they  were  sent  on  the  same  long  journey 
on  which  their  comimnions-in-arms  were  toiling  in 
advance  of  them. 

Such  was  the  miseral)le  end  of  this  foolishness,*' 
from  which  so  nmch  ha<l  been  expected.  The  miseries 
of  the  captives  during  their  march  were  almost  insup- 
portable. On  their  arrival  at  the  ^lexican  capital, 
tliey  wen*  thr<nvii  into  noisome  dungeons,  some  in 
^Mexico,  and  others  in  Puebla  and  Perote.  Fortunate 
were  those  who  could  prove  themselves  citizens  of  the 
United  States  or  subjects  of  European  nations;  the 
representatives  of  their  resjx^ctive  countries  strenuously 
interested  themselves  in  their  behalf,  and  obtain^ 
their  release"  in  the  spring  of  1842.  On  the  13th 
of  June,  119  prisoners  were  released  by  the  clemency 
of  Santa  Anna,  who  had  again  risen  to  the  supreme 
power,  on  the  celebration  of  his  birthday."     But  the 

^'"(Icn.  Jackson  in  a  letter  to  Houston,  of  May  2.'),  1842,  ^Tites:  'The 
wilil-gr>osc  canii)aign  to  Santa  Fe  was  an  ill-juilged  affair;  and  their  sur- 
render without  the  fire  of  a  gun  has  lessened  the  prowess  of  the  Texans  in 
the  minds  of  the  Mexicans.*  Yfxthimy  ii.  329. 

■**See  Duhlan  and  Lckaiiio,  Letj.  Mtix.y  iv.  154,  108. 

'^ KnulnlVn  Narrtitivf  of  thr  IWan  SautAi  Fr  Ej^Hth'tion,  New  York,  1844, 
2  vol.,  j.p.  405,  4()(J:  Yrnhnn,  ii.  321-31,  3:^),  ;U1  3;  Utompsoti's  BfroL  Mfx,, 
52  3,  77-l>,  l>2-3,  155,  27U-S1;  Dm-rho,  Intern.  Mrx.,  pte  3  a  237;  Bu^nmtaUe^ 
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unfortonate  commissioner,  Navarro,  having  incurred 
the. special  hatred  of  the  tyrant,  was  incarcerated  first 
in  the  capital  and  afterward  in  a  dungeon  in  San  Juan 
de  Uliia,  where  he  languished  for  fourteen  months, 
finally  escaping  from  Vera  Cruz  in  January,  1845." 

It  soon  became  evident  that  the  situation  of  Hous- 
ton was  not  such  as  to  entitle  it  to  become  the  per- 
manent seat  of  the  government.  On  January  14, 1839, 
an  act  was  passed  by  congress  appointing  five  commis- 
sioners to  select  a  site  for  the  future  capital.  The 
commissioners  were  Albert  C.  Horton,  Lewis  P.  Cook, 
Isaac  W.  Burton,  William  Menifee,  and  J.  Campbell, 
who  made  choice  of  the  location  where  Austin  now 
stands.  Although  at  that  date  the  new  town,  which 
was  immediately  laid  out,  was  situated  on  the  extreme 
frontier  of  the  settlements,  the  commissioners  showed 
their  wisdom  in  the  selection.  They  aimed  at  estab- 
lishing a  permanent  capital,  which  would  occupy  a 
central  position  when  Texas  had  become  a  thickly 
populated  country;  and  though  the  government  and 
congress  would  be  withm  striking  distance  of  hostile 
Indians,"  Austin  as  their  seat  would  draw  westward 

Hist,  Santa  Anna,  MS.,  iii.  8-9;  Id.,  Diario  Mex,,  MS.,  xliv.  81,  169;  xlv.  71; 
V,  S.  H.  Ex.  Doc.y  27  cong.,  2  seas.,  vol.  v.,  Doc.  266. 

* Jos^  Antonio  Navarro  "waH  bom  in  San  Antonio  de  Bejar,  Fe)).  27, 
1795,  his  father  l^eing  a  native  of  Corsica,  and  an  officer  in  the  Spanish 
anny.  He  was  a  s&nch  fe<Ieralist  and  a  foe  to  military  depotism.  In 
18tH-35  Navarro  was  land  commissioner  for  Bejar  district;  a  member  of  the 
convention  in  1836,  and  a  member  of  congress  in  1838-39.  Ho  was  con- 
demned by  Santa  Anna  to  imprisonmant  for  life,  though  during  his  captivity 
he  was  several  times  otfered  pardcm,  lilxjrty,  and  high-office, if  he  would 
abjure  forever  Texas,  his  country.  These  propositions  were  rejected  with 
scorn.  In  Dec.  1844,  just  l>efore  the  fall  of  Santa  Anna,  he  was  removed  from 
San  Juan  de  Ulila  and  allowed  to  remain  a  prisoner  at  large  in  Vera  Cruz, 
whence  he  escaped  Jan.  2d,  arriving  at  Galveston,  Feb.  3,  1845,  after  an 
absence  of  mor.e  than  tlireo  years  and  a  half.  On  his  return  he  was  elected 
delegate  to  the  convention  held  that  year,  to  decide  u^)on  the  question  of 
annexation,  and  was  afterward  senator  from  Bejar  district  in  the  state 
ctmgress.  He  died  in  his  native  city  in  1870.  CordotxCs  Tex,,  145-53: 
ThnilU  596. 

^^  Nor  did  the  Indians  fail  to  strike.  I  copy  the  following  from  the  memo- 
ramda  of  Anson  Jones  for  the  year  1840:  *  Austin,  March  13th.  Woke  up  at 
night  with  the  alarm  of  Indians.  The  suburim  of  the  town  were  plundered 
of  all  the  horses,  and  Ward  and  Hedley  killed  and  scalped;  heard  the  cries 
of  the  latter  while  under  the  hands  of  the  Indians.  April  6th.  Constant 
alarms  of  Indians  and  Mexicans.     Our  wise  government  has  resolved  upon 

Hist.  Mbx.  States,  Vol.  II.   2SL 
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settlers,  who  would  populate  that  portion  of  the  coun- 
try, and  serve  as  a  protection  to  an  ever-extending 
frontier  of  civilization.  In  August,  the  town-lots  of 
the  new  capital  were  sold,  buildings  were  soon  erected, 
the  offices  of  the  government  were  transferred  thither, 
and  in  November  congress  assembled  in  a  hall  sur- 
rounded by  the  wilderness." 

During  the  admuiistration  of  Lamar,  the  relations 
of  Texas  with  European  powers  wore  as  favorable  an 
aspect  as  could  possibly  be  expected.  While  Houston 
was  president,  General  J.  P.  Henderson  had  been  sent 
as  commissioner  to  London  and  Paris  to  obtain  an 
acknowledgment  of  her  independence.  The  British 
government  was  kindly  disposed  toward  the  new  re- 
public, inasmuch  as  'it  was  plainly  foreseen  that 
Texas,  being  chiefly  an  agricultural  country,  her  people 
would  become  large  consumers  of  foreign  manufactures, 
while  her  capacity  for  the  production  of  raw  material, 
especially  cotton,  England's  great  demand,  was  im- 
mense. Moreover,  the  known  tendency  of  the  Texans 
to  free-trade  principles  was  another  inducement  for 
that  great  power  to  hold  out  the  hand  of  friendship 
to  an  infant  nation  that  would  grow  robust  in  time. 
Great  Britain  desired  to  find  in  Texas  a  market  for 
her  merchandise,  **  without  having  to  climb  over  the 
United  States  tariff."  ^"^  Henderson  therefore  experi- 
enced no  difficulty  in  making  a  commercial  treaty  in 
1838  with  the  British  government,  under  the  reserva- 
tion, however,  that  until  that  power  formally  recog- 
nized Texas,  it  would  consider  her  as  a  part  of  Mexico. 
In  November  of  the  same  year,  a  similar  treaty  was 
made  with  France,  but  without  the  reservation ;  and 

fortifications  at  Austin.  June  12th.  Stood  guard  over  the  town  all  night.* 
Hep,  Tex.,  38. 

'^Austin  did  not  retain  her  eminence  as  the  capital  of  Texas  without  a 
struggle.  In  1872,  however,  that  city  was  proclaimed  by  popular  vote  tlie 
permanent  capital  of  the  state,  Austin  receiving  G3,297  votes,  Houston  35, 188, 
and  Waco  12, i7C.   Thrall,  306. 

^  Theno  are  Lord  Aberdeen's  words  to  Ashbel  Smith,  the*Texan  ™i"'«yW' 
to  England  and  France  in  1842.  Snaihy  Hermnis,  Tex.  Eep.^  S& 
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in  September  1839,  the  treaty  was  ratified,  and  the 
independence  of  Texas  acknowledged  by  the  French 
government.  Owing  to  the  ridiculous  affair  before 
mentioned,**  diplomatic  intercourse  was  soon  afterward 
suspended  between  the  two  nations  until  1842,  when 
friendly  relations  were  resumed. 

When  General  Hamilton  arrived  in  London  as  the 
Texan  representative,  he  negotiated  a  convention  with 
the  British  government,  in  which  it  was  stipulated 
that  Texas  should  assume  £1,000,000  of  the  debt  due 
by  Mexico  to  Enorlish  holders  of  her  bonds.  This 
convention,  as  well  as  the  commercial  treaty,  as  finally 
agreed  uix)n,  was  signed  in  London  November  13, 
1840;  both  were  ratified  by  Texas  in  February  1841. 
The  treaty,  however,  met  with  much  opposition  by 
the  British  and  Foreign  Anti-slavery  Society,  which 
urgently  remonstrated  against  its  being  ratified  by 
the  English  government.  Ashbel  Smith,  the  Texan 
minister  to  London,  arrived  in  that  city  April  1842, 
bearing  the  ratified  copies  of  l:)oth  agreements,  which, 
after  some  delay,  were  exchanged  with  Lord  Aber- 
deen in  face  of  opposition,  a  treaty  granting  the  recip- 
rocal right  <^)f  search  for  the  suppression  of  the  African 
slave  trade  having  been  first  exchanged."  The  inde- 
pendence of  Texas  was  thus  recognized  by  two  of  the 
greatest  powers  of  Europe.  It  remains  to  be  added 
that  Holland  and  Belgium  recognized  her  independence 


**The  particulars  are  aw  follows:  The  horses  of  M.  Saligny,  the  French 
representative  in  Texas,  were  fed  on  com.  The  i)igs  belonging  to  Mr  Bullock, 
a  hotel -keei>er,  intnulcil  into  the  stahles  to  pick  up  the  corn  which  the  horses 
let  fall  to  the  ground.  One  of  M.  do  Saligny  s  serN'ants  killed  some  of  the 
pigs.  Bullock  whii)i)ed  the  servant.  This  enraged  M.  do  Saligny,  and  Bul- 
lock w^as  arrested  for  assault,  and  bonnd  over  to  answer  at  the  next  term  of 
tlie  district  court.  Affronted  8<X)n  afterwartl  by  Bullock,  Saligny  demanded 
his  immediate  punislimcnt,  and  a  warm  correspondence  between  him  and  the 
Texan  sec.  of  state  followed.  Not  obtaining  the  satiflfaction  he  wished,  the 
exasperated  Frenchman  demanded  his  passports  and  ^left  his  post.  Ckmn^a 
Fisc.  JlisL  Trx.,  110-11;  Smitfis  Heminis.  Tex.  Hep.^  32.  Saligny  returned  to 
Texas  in  1842.  Id.,  34. 

^Id.,  33,  38;  MaitlarrVa  HH.  Rep.  Tex.,  180-92,  411-29;  NOea'  Reg.,  Ix. 
33,  177;  Ixii.  337,  384;  Kennedy,  iL  353-4;  Rivera,  HH.  Jakma,  iii  515-16; 
BwtamaiUe,  Cfabinete  Mex.,  ii  7-14;  Id.,  MS.,  ii.  158-70,  183-5;  lUvero,  Mex. 
in  184^,  118. 
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in  1840,  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  the  former  country- 
being  signed  at  The  Hague  September  18th  of  that 
year." 

While  Texas  was  thus  successful  in  obtaining  the 
acknowledgment  of  her  independence  by  foreign  na- 
tions, all  her  efforts  to  secure  the  same  from  Mexico 
failed.  In  1839,  the  Texan  government,  entertaining 
some  expectation  that  Mexico  would  be  inclined  to 
listen  to  proposals  for  peace,  sent  Bernard  E.  Bee,  as 
diplomatic  agent  to  that  government.  Bee  arrived 
at  Vera  Cruz  in  May,  where  he  remained  for  ten 
days,  pending  the  decision  of  the  government,  with 
regard  to  the  question  of  his  reception.  He  was 
courteously  treated  by  General  Victoria,  governor  of 
Vera  Cruz  during  his  stay  in  that  city.  The  Mexican 
authorities  finally  decided  not  to  receive  him,  and  he 
embarked  on  the  French  frigate,  La  Gloere,  bound  for 
Habana."  Texas,  however,  had  a  secret  agent  in  the 
Mexican  capital  who,  in  1840,  under  the  auspices  of 
Packenham,  the  English  minister  in  that  city,  suc- 
ceeded in  submitting  to  the  government  the  basis  of 
a  treaty  of  peace.  Packenham,  moreover,  offered  to 
act  as  mediator.  The  treaty  and  the  offer  were  alike 
rejected  by  Mexico.  In  1841  the  British  government, 
without  waiting  for  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the 
mediation  convention,  officially  instructed  Packenham 
to  bring  before  the  Mexican  authorities  the  proflfer  of 
Great  Britain,  to  mediate  between  that  power  and 
Texas,  and  Mr  Burnley,  provided  with  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction to  him  from  Lord  Palmerston,  proceeded 
to  Mexico  as  negotiator  on  the  part  of  Texas."     But 

'^'Tlie  Mexican  iniiiister  of  foreign  relations  found  fault  with  Holland  for 
not  having  previously  advised  the  Mexican  government  of  her  intention. 
Mfix.,  Mcj/u  Mill.  ReL,  i.  doc.  13;  Di'irio  dd  Goh.  Ji/erx.,  Jan.  24,  1841,  p.  2. 

^'  liee's  letters  in  NUes^  Rcfj.y  l^'i-  242,  259,  27^-4.  Victoria  was  instructed 
to  say  to  Bee,  that  he  miglit  represent  to  him  the  object  of  hia  mission  in 
writing,  not  in  any  public  character,  but  as  a  commissioner  of  the  revolted 
colonists  of  Texas.  If  the  object  was  to  ask  the  recognition  of  the  inde- 
pentleuce  of  Texas,  Bee  was  to  l)e  immediately  required  to  reembark. 
xiiv^rity  Hint,  JaUtiMif  418-19;  Brnt^iniank'^  GdhhieUi  Mex.,  ii.  7-8. 

'^  James  Webo  was  also  sent  from  Texas  as  commissioner,  to  open  and 
conduct  the  negotiations.  He  was  not  received,  and  immediately  returned. 
Yoakum,  ii  318. 
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Me:dco  paid  no  more  heed  to  the  British  nation  than 
she  had  done  to  her  diplomatic  a^ent.  She  unhesi- 
tatingly declined  any  such  mediation,  refiised  to  en- 
tertain the  question  of  peace,  unless  Texas  resigned 
her  claim  to  independent  sovereignty,  and  prepared 
for  war." 

In  September  1841,  the  presidential  election  was 
held,  by  which  General  Houston  was  a  second  time 
chosen  president,  receiving  7,915  votes  against  8,616 
cast  for  David  G.  Burnet,  Edward  Burleson  was 
elected  vice-president  Avith  6,161  votes,  his  compet- 
itor, Mennican  Hunt,  having  received  4,336. 

When  congress  met  in  November,  Lamar  opened 
his  message  with  congratulations  upon  the  prosperity 
of  the  country.  The  relations  with  Mexico  were  such 
that  he  advised  hostilities,  and  stated  that  he  had 
made  arrangements  to  send  the  Texan  navy  to  coop- 
erate with  the  government  of  Yucatan,  which  had 
lately  declared  her  independence  of  Mexico.  He  was 
<.)pposed  to  a  military  invasion  of  the  enemy's  country, 
but  advised  the  establishment  of  military  posts  west 
<»f  the  Nueces,  for  the  protection  of  that  portion  of 
Texas.  He  recommended  congress  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  traffic  conducted  by  the  people  of  the 
western  frontier — a  trade  of  which  he  highly  approved; 
and  spoke  in  glowing  terms  of  the  probable  results  of 
the  Santa  Fe  expedition.  In  his  sanguine  hopes,  he 
already  saw  the  rich  resources  of  the  commerce  of 
New  Mexico  pouring  wealth  into  the  coffers  of 
Texas ! 

But  Lamar,  distinguished  though  he  was  for  his 
courage,  unquestioned  integrity,  and  pure  patriotism, 
utterly  failed  as  a  ruler ;  and  when  he  retired  from 
the  presidency,  the  republic  was  in  a  dilapidated  con- 
dition. The  public  debt  had  been  increased  nearly 
four-fold,  and  the  public  credit  had  fallen  to  zero ;  by 

'^Gorostka,  Dictamvn,  1840,  in  Pap,  Far.,  212,  no.  8;  Hhera,  HisL  JdUxpa, 
iii.  440;  BwUimarU^,  ChhineU  Affx.,  ii.  11-12;  Id.,  MS.,  iv.  17;  Niku*  Beg., 
lix.  195,  257;  Youivfs  HisL  Mex.,  305;  Ottro,  Ohras,  MS.,  i.  313-7;  iL  1-4; 
Tex.  CoL  Doc.,  no.  6,  in  FinarC's  CoL  Smith's  Hemmis.,  Tex,  Bfp.,  38. 
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his  savagism  as  displayed  in  the  extermhiation  creed, 
the  Indians  had  been  driven  to  the  highest  degree  of 
exasperation ;  the  balance  of  trade  was  heavily  on  the 
debit  side;"  and  his  last  pet  scheme,  the  Santa  F^ 
expedition,  ended  in  a  climax  of  disaster. 

During  Lamar's  administration,  the  question  of  an- 
nexation to  the  United  States  lay  in  abeyance.  As 
the  reader  is  aware,  he  was  violently  opposed  to  such 
a  union,  and  in  Texas  the  subject,  though  sometimes 
alluded  to,  was  apparently  dropped.  In  the  United 
States,  however,  it  was  not  only  discussed  by.  the 
press,  but  was  brought  from  time  to  time  before 
congress.  The  application  for  admission  into  the  Union 
had  been  peremptorily  refused.  On  August  4,  1837, 
Mennican  Hunt,  the  Texan  envoy  to  Washington, 
addressed  a  letter  to  Forsyth,  the  American  secretary 
of  state,  making  a  proposition  for  annexation.  For- 
syth replied  on  the  25th,  rejecting  the  overture  in 
decided  terms,  and  the  subject  was  dismissed  without 
reserving  it  for  further  consideration.  The  govern- 
ment at  VVashington  justly  maintained  that  so  long  as 
Texas  was  at  war  with  Mexico,  and  the  United  States 
at  peace  with  her,  annexation  would  constitute  a 
breach  of  treaty  with  Mexico,  not  only  dishonorable, 
but  also  certain  to  involve  the  United  States  in  war 
with  that  nation." 

The  labors  of  office  and  the  animadversions  to 
which  he   was  exposed,  induced  Lamar   to  apply  to 

**  The  following  table  of  imports  and  exports  is  obtained  from  Gottges 
Fisc  Hist,  Tex,,  84,  128: 

IMPORTS.  EXPORTS. 

Year  ending  Sept.  30,  1838 81,740,376.87        $183,323.00 

Year  ending  Sept.  1,  1839 1,506,897.07  274,618.09 

Year  ending  Sept.  1,  1840 1,378,568.98  220,401.15 

$4,625,843.52        $678,242.24 
Showing  a  balance  of  trade  for  those  three  years  against  the  republic  of 
$3,947,600. 

*^Copy  of  correspondence  in  Hunt's  Acldress,  21-43;  U,  S.  H.  Ex,  Doc.y 
25  cong.,  1  sess.,  Doc.  40;  and  Cong.  Debates,  1837,  xiv.,  app.  117-22.  For 
farther  discussions  on  the  subject  in  tlic  U.  S.  congress,  see  H,  Ex.  Doc., 
vol.  iv.,  25  cong.,  2  sess.,  Doc.  196;  U,  S,  Sen.  Doc,,  25  cong.,  2  seas..  Doc. 
50;  Congress  GTol)e,  1837-8,  p.  12,  25,  app.  555;  /(/.,  1838-9,  p.  18;  Id,^ 
1839-40,  p.  274,  281,  541. 
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congress  for  pennission  to  absent  himself;  and  his 
request  being  granted,  during  the  last  year  of  his 
term,  the  government  was  administered  by  Vice- 
President  Burnet." 

*^  Thrall,  317.  From  Dec.  15,  1840  to  Feb.  3,  1841,  the  acts  of  congress 
are  approved  by  David  G.  Burnet,  after  which  date  no  signatures  are  at- 
tachea  to  the  acts  passed  in  the  copy  of  The  Lnwa  qf  tfie  Republic  of  Texas  in 
my  possession,  only  the  word  'approved,*  with  the  date,  being  used. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

END  OF  THE  TEXAN  REPUBLIC. 

1841-1846. 

Houston's  Second  Administration — Reduction  of  Expenses — Vasqusz 
Takes  Bejab — Ck>BREsPONDEN0E  with  Santa  Anna — Operations  or 
THE  Navy — ^The  Archive  War — Regulators  and  Moderators- 
England's  Neutrality — Woll*s  Inroad— Dawson's  Defeat — Sobier- 
villb's  Dubious  Conduct — Battle  of  Mier — Mexican  Guil»— The 
Charge  on  the  Guard — A  Grievous  Mlstake — ^The  Death-lotiert 
--The  Prisoners  at  Perote — Snivel y's  Expedition — Robinson*:) 
Diplomacy — ^The  Armistice — ^Rivalry  of  the  United  States  and  Eng- 
land— Anson  Jones  Elected  President — Houston's  Farewell  Mes- 
SAGE — His  Difficult  Position — Annexation — ^The  State  Consti- 
tution. 

President  Houston  sent  in  his  message  to  congress 
December  13,  1841.  He  did  not  conceal  the  fact 
that  his  administration  would  be  guided  by  a  policy 
diametrically  opposite  to  that  of  his  predecessor.  He 
deprecated  the  interference  on  the  part  of  Texas  in 
the  revolutionary  movements  in  Mexico,  and  recom- 
mended that  kindness  should  be  extended  to  that 
people,  and  an  armed  neutrality  maintained.  As  all 
overtures  for  peace  had  been  rejected  by  the  Mexican 
government,  no  further  effort  would  be  made  in  that 
direction.  On  the  subject  of  relations  with  the  Ind- 
ians, he  declared  his  policy  would  be  different  from 
that  lately  pursued.  He  urged  the  establishment  of 
trading-posts  on  the  frontier,  each  protected  by  a 
garrison  of  twenty -five  men,  and  recommended  that 
treaties  should  be  made  with  the  savages.  This  sys- 
tem, he  believed,  would  conciliate  them,  and  could  be 
carried  out  at  an  expense  of  less  than  one  quarter  of 
the  appropriations  that  had  been  made  in  the  attempt 

(S44) 
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to  exterminate  them.'  With  regard  to  the  deplorable 
financial  condition  of  the  republic,  he  remarked  that 
there  was  not  a  dollar  in  the  treasury ;  the  nation  was 
"not  only  without  money,  but  without  credit,  and  for 
want  of  punctuality,  without  character,"  The  amount 
of  liabilities  had  not  been  ascertained,  but  he  advised 
a  total  suspension  of  the  redemption  of  the  national 
debt  until  such  time  as  the  government  could  redeem 
in  good  faith  those  liabilities  which  it  ought  to  redeem. 
To  sustain  the  government,  the  president  recommended 
the  reduction  of  taxes  by  one  half,  and  that  all  taxes 
and  customs  should  be  paid  in  specie  or  paper  at  par 
value.  He  then  expressed  himself  in  favor  of  a  new 
issue  of  exchequer  buls  to  the  amount  of  $350,000,  for 
the  redemption  of  which  he  proposed  that  1,000,000 
acres  of  the  Cherokee  country  should  be  reserved.  He 
also  suggested  raising  a  loan  of  $300,000  on  the  public 
domain. 

Acting  upon  the  president's  suggestion,  congress, 
on  January  19,  1842,  authorized  him  to  issue  exche- 
([uer  bills  to  the  amount  of  §200,000,  the  law  further 
providing  that  only  gold,  silver,  and  such  bills  should 
be  received  in  payment  of  duties  and  taxes,  and  that 
when  the  bills  returned  to  the  treasury,  they  should 
be  cancelled.  But  this  paper  soon  suffered  the  same 
fate  as  the  treasury  notes,  or  red-backs  as  they  were 
called  from  the  color  of  the  paper.  The  same  act 
declared  that  the  treasury  notes  were  no  longer  re- 
ceivable in  payment  of  puulic  dues,  and  no  one  could 
assert  that  congress  would  not  adopt  a  similar  meas- 
ure with  regard  to  the  new  issue.  The  consequence 
was  that  the  bills  sank  rapidly  to  thirty-three  cents, 
and  before  the  end  of  the  year  to  twenty-five  cents.* 

As  long  as  Texas  had  been  able  to  borrow,  she  bor- 

^  See  note  6,  thU  chapter. 

''A  special  session  of  con^press  was  convened  June  27>  1842,  and  on  July 
23d  an  act  was  passed  requiring  the  collectors  of  revenue  to  receive  exchequer 
bills  only  at  the  current  rate  at  which  they  were  sold  in  the  market.  2Vz-., 
Lcum  Rep,,  1842,  4.  This  measure,  however,  did  not  cause  them  to  rise  much 
in  value.     Consult  Chuld'a  Fkc,  HisL  Tex,,  116-19. 
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rowed,  and  as  long  as  her  paper  was  of  any  value  at 
all,  she  issued  it  and  lived  on  the  proceeds,  no  matter 
how  ruinous  the  rate.  But  at  the  close  of  Lamar's 
administration,  the  treasury  notes  had  sunk  to  fifteen 
and  twenty  cents  in  the  dollar,*  and  thoi^h  economy 
was  regaied  with  no  high  fevor  by  thi  Texans,  it 
became  evident  that  retrenchment  was  the  only  re- 
course left.  Under  the  first  administration  of  Hous- 
ton, the  salaries  of  the  president  and  all  members  of 
the  government  had  been  fixed  exorbitantly  high, 
while  a  great  number  of  superfluous  offices  had  been 
created.  To  do  away  with  this  extravagance — ^ridic- 
ulous in  a  nation  whose  Anglo-Saxon  population  did 
not  amount  to  100,000* — congress  passed  a  law  De- 
cember 11,  1841,  abolishing  many  offices,  and  reducing 
salaries  to  less  than  one  half.*  This  was  striking  at 
the  root  of  the  evil,  and  produced  effect.  The  system 
of  economy,  moreover,  was  practised  in  all  branches, 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that,  according  to  the  best 
accounts  to  be  gathered,  the  payments  made  by  the 
treasurer  during  Lamar's  administration  amounted  to 
$4,855,215,  while  during  the  three  years  of  Houston's 
second  term,  they  only  amounted  to  $493,175,  and 
$17,907  disbursed  on  account  of  mail  service  and  tax 


^Tlie  passage  of  the  Exchequer  Bill  act  deprived  them  of  what  little  value 
they  had.  Tliey  rapidly  fell  to  ten,  five,  four,  and  two  cents  in  the  dollar, 
till  tinaily  no  price  at  all  could  1)e  obtained  for  them  in  many  parts  of  Texas. 

*  Kennedy,  ii.  390,  who  published  his  work  in  1S41,  while  admitting  the 
difficulty  of  forming  a  close  estimate,  fixed  the  average  of  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
can population  at  200,000.  Foumcl  gives  480,000  an  the  total  population  in 
1840.  Both  of  tliese  estimates  are  far  beyond  the  mark.  Coup  (VOeil,  41. 
Maillard,  who,  as  Ashbel  Smith  says,  '  published  a  voluminous  libel  of  500 
or  600  pages  on  Texas,  its  climate,  its  productions,  and  its  people,*  J?«m.  T<z, 
Btp. ,  3^,  places  the  number  of  the  Anglo-Americans  at  about  54,088;  that  of 
the  Indians  at  80,000;  and  of  the  negroes  at  10,000  to  12,000;  in  all,  146,088. 
HiMt.  R*^.  TVar.,  202-4.  Thrall,  page  316,  says  the  whole  population  was 
less  than  50,000  at  this  time.  In  1^7  the  first  census  was  taken,  showing  a 
total  of  13o,775,  exclusive  of  Indians.  Of  that  number,  100,508  were  whites, 
35,207  shives,  and  ten  free  negroes. 

^Tlic  x>resideut*s  salary  was  reduced  to  $5,000  per  annum;  vice-president, 
to  $1,000;  mem1>crs  of  the  cabinet,  to  $1,500;  attV-gen.»  to  $1,000;  com.  sen. 
land-office,  to  $1,200;  treasurer,  comptroller,  and  auditor,  to  $1,000.  The 
chief  justice  was  to  receive  $1,750  instead  of  $5,000  as  heretofore;  and  so  on 
in  proportion.  Tex.  Laws  Rtip.y  6  cong.,  13-14.  Consult  act  of  Dec  9,  1836, 
Id.,  i.  69-70,  and  chajj.  xii.,  this  volume. 
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collecting/  It  is  true  that  the  limit  of  credit  had 
been  reached,  and  that  Houston  could  not  obtain  the 
money  to  spend  which  his  predecessor  had  commanded ; 
but  it  is  equally  true  that  Lamar  carried  his  paper- 
money  principle  to  the  height  of  extravagance,  and 
rode  his  horse  to  death. 

One  of  the  arguments  used  by  the  advocates  of 
annexation  was  the  failure  of  Mexico  to  attempt  to  re- 
conquer Texas.  For  six  years,  they  said  no  hostile 
army  had  invaded  the  territory,  and  the  war  might 
be  considered  as  virtually  ended,  though  no  formal 
recognition  had  been  made  by  Mexico,  her  inactivity 
displayed  an  indifference  which  had  all  the  appearance 
of  a  tacit  acknowledgment  that  she  considered  re- 
conquest  impossible.  In  order,  therefore,  to  main- 
tain her  claim,  it  became  necessary  to  make  some 
military  demonstration,  and  at  the  close  of  1841  prep- 
arations were  made  to  invade  Texas.  On  January  9, 
1842,  General  Arista  issued  a  proclamation  from  his 
headquarters  at  Monterey,  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Texas,   in  which  he  stated  that  the  Mexican  nation 

*  Oowje,  nt  mp.,  126-7.  Yoakum,  ii.  340-1,  supplies  a  comparative  state- 
ment of  the  salaries  paid  the  officers  employed  at  tne  seat  of  government  in 
the  years  1840-2,  made  out  by  James  B.  Shaw,  comptroller,  Doc.  16,  1842. 
As  the  figures  show  an  astonishing  retrenchment,  I  reproduce  them: 

1840 $174,200 

1841 173,506 

1842 32,800 

The  same  comptroller  exhibited  a  statement  dated  March  20,  1854,  sho^-ing 
the  ex^wnses  incurred  by  the  republic  in  protecting  her  frontier  against  the 
Indians  during  the  years  1837-44  inclusive.  Yoaraim,  ii.  282,  compiled  the 
following  table  from  it: 

18.37  }  tr      *     »   «    4.4.  i  ^  20,000 

15.38  f  Houston  s  first  term  ^     ^^^^^^^ 


$190,000 
18:J0   I  (  $1,430,000 

1840  [  Lamar's  term  <     1,027.319 

1841  1  I  95,000 


y  Lamar's  term  -j 

Y  Houston's  second  term  -j 


$2,552.31d 
1842  ^  (    $20,000 

1^3  y  Houston's  second  term  ■{      66,950 

1844  J  I      17,142 

$104^ 
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would  never  consent  to  the  separation  of  the  territory, 
and  that  it  was  only  owing  to  the  civil  wars  in 
Mexico,  that  revolutionary  men  had  compelled  them 
to  constitute  themselves  as  an  independent  nation. 
He  solemnly  declared  that  Mexico  was  determined  to 
recover  her  rights  through  the  only  means  left  her, 
namely,  persuasion  or  war.  After  stating  that  hos- 
tilities would  only  be  directed  against  those  who  sus- 
tained and  fought  to  maintain  the  Texan  nationality, 
he  called  upon  the  people  to  reflect  and  consider  their 
own  interests,  and  to  return  to  their  allegiance/ 

On  March  5th,  General  Kafael  Vasquez  appeared 
before  San  Antonio  de  Bejar,  at  the  head  of  500  men.* 
The  Texan  force  stationed  there  was  too  small  to  cope 
with  the  enemy,  and  evacuated  the  town  when  the  sur- 
render of  it  was  demanded.  Having  taken  possession 
of  the  place,  hoisted  the  Mexican  flag,  and  declared 
the  Mexican  laws  to  be  in  force,  Vasquez  on  the  7th 
departed.'  About  the  same  time  small  forces  of 
Mexicans  occupied  Refugio  and  Groliad,  but  likewise 
soon  retired. 

This  inroad,  which  was  intended  as  nothing  more 
than  a  mere  demonstration  by  Mexico  in  support  of 
her  rights,  thoroughly  roused  the  Texans.  On  the 
10th  of  March,  Houston  issued  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  all  citizens  subject  to  military  duty,  to  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  to  repair  to  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion in  the  event  of  a  formidable  invasion ;  and  on 
the  21st  of  the  same  month  he  addressed  a  letter  to 
Santa  Anna,  which  was  extensively  circulated  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States,  and  even  published 
in  Spanish  in  Yucatan,  whence  copies  found  their 
way   into  Mexico.^'     Houston  was  instigated  to  ad- 

^  Translatioii  of  proclamation  in  NUlh  Rvj.y  Ixii.  67. 

^  Yoakum  says  about  700  men, — ii  349, — but  Arista  reporting  to  the 
comandante  general  at  Chihuahua,  gives  the  nuin1)er  in  ^he  text.  Voto  de 
San.  J  April  16,  1842,  i.,  no.  9,  p.  .34. 

^ Btisinmani*'.,  Hist.  Santa  Ajina,  49-50;  /</.,  Dkirio  Mex.j  MS.,  109,  127; 
ElSi'ilo,  xix.,  March  30,  1842;  LHario,  Oof).  Mex.,  March  19,  1842;  Yoakum, 
ii.  349-50. 

^'^  Besides  being  published  in  pamphlet  form  it  is  reproduced  in  /(f.,  ii. 
644-58;  Houstofi,  Life  q/',  211-24;  and  elsewhere. 
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dress  the  Mexican  president  by  the  perusal  of  certain 
correspondence  which  had  lately  passed  between 
Santa  Anna,  and  Bernard  E.  Bee  and  General  Ham- 
ilton, and  to  which  his  notice  had  been  called.  These 
agents  of  Texas  had  written  to  Santa  Anna  on  their 
own  responsibility.  Bee's  main  object  was  to  pro- 
cure good  treatment  of  the  Santa  ¥6  prisoners ;  but 
he  urged  that  that  expedition  afforded  an  opportunity 
of  again  discussing  the  question  of  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  Texas,  and  somewhat  imprudently  asserted  that 
Mexico  would  never  be  able  to  conquer  Texas  except 
in  defiance  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions. All  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, he  said,  would  march  upon  Texas  as  soon  as 
they  heard  that  she  was  invaded.  Hamilton's  com- 
munication contained  a  proposal  that  a  treaty  of  peace 
and  limitation  should  be  entered  into,  on  the  basis  of 
an  indemnification  of  $5,000,000  being  paid  to  Mexico, 
and  $200,000  to  the  secret  agents  of  the  Mexican 
g(wemment.  Santa  Anna  was  professedly  very  in- 
dignant at  these  letters,  especially  that  of  Hamilton." 
In  no  measured  terms  he  expressed  his  profound  dis- 
gust that  a  proposition  should  be  made  to  him  for 
"the  sale  of  Texas  and  the  acquisition  of  infamy."  It 
was  a  miscalculation,  he  said,  and  an  audacity ;  and 
the  offer  of  $200,000  for  the  secret  agents  of  the 
Mexican  government  was  '*  an  insult  and  infamy  un- 
worthy of  a  gentleman."  Having  thus  given  vent  to 
his  virtuous  indii2:nation,  Santa  Anna  asserted  that 
Mexico  would  not  vary  her  hostile  attitude  until  she 
had  planted  her  eagle  standard  on  the  banks  of  the 
Sabine.  Santa  Anna  had  but  lately  emerged  from 
his  retreat,  and  again  won  his  way  to  the  chief 
magistracy  of  the  nation.  Hamilton's  proposal  af- 
forded him  a  convenient  weapon  with  which  to 
destroy  the  bad  impression  caused  by  his  previous 
conduct  with  regard  to  Texas,  and  deaden  his  coun- 
trymen's remembrance  of  his  readiness  to  barter  that 

11  Copy  of  the  correspondence  will  be  found  in  Niles*  Reg,^  Ixii.  48-^1. 
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province  for  his  life.  Nor  did  he  fail  to  make  use  of 
it.  Though  Hamilton's  letter  was  marked  confiden- 
tial, he  caused  it  to  be  published,  together  with  his 
reply,  February  18,  1842. 

Houston,  in  his  letter  above  alluded  to,  says:  "You 
appear  to  have  seized  upon  the  flimsy  pretext  of  con- 
fidential communications,  unknown  to  the  oflScers  of 
this  government,  and  unknown  to  the  world  until  di- 
vulged by  you  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  popu- 
larity at  home."  He  recapitulates  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  Anglo-Americans  were  invited  to 
settle  in  Texas,  and  the  causes  which  had  led  them  to 
assert  their  freedom.  Having  contrasted  the  enormi- 
ties of  Santa  Anna  with  the  clemency  experienced  by 
him  at  the  hands  of  the  Texan  authorities,  and  calling 
attention  to  the  desire  for  peace  which  Texas  had 
shown,  he  adds:  "You  continue  aggression;  you  will 
not  accord  us  peace.  We  will  have  it" ;  and  concludes 
with  a  piece  of  counter  bombast:  "Ere  the  banner  of 
Mexico  shall  triumphantly  float  on  the  banks  of  the 
Sabine,  the  Texan  standard  of  the  single  star,  borne 
by  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  shall  display  its  bright  folds 
in  liberty's  triumph  on  the  isthmus  of  Darien." 

On  March  t26th,  the  president  issued  a  proclama- 
tion declaring  all  the  Mexican  ports  on  the  eastern 
coast  from  Tabasco,  including  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Grande  and  the  Brazos  Santiago,  to  be  in  a  state  o\^ 
blockade.  And  here  it  is  necessary  to  give  some  ac- 
count of  the  condition  of  the  Texan  navy  and  its  op- 
erations. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  first  congress 
authorized  ^'  the  purchase  of  a  certain  number  oi  war 
vessels.  A  contract  was  made,  November  1838,  with 
Frederick  Dawson  of  Baltimore,  who,  in  the  months 
of  June,  August,  and  October  1839,  delivered  to  the 
Texan  government  the   schooners  San  Jacinto,  San 

^-  Nov.  18,  1836;  does  not  aeem  to  have  been  acted  upon,  as  another  one 
was  passed  Nov.  4,  1837,  providing  for  the  purchase  of  a  500-ton  ship  mount- 
ing 18  guns,  two  300-ton  uri^,  12  guns  each,  and  three  130-ton  schooners,  i 
gxins  each.   Tex.  Laws  Bep.,  li.  13-14. 
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Antonio,  and  San  Bernard,  each  mounting  5  guns;  the 
sloop-of-war  Austin,  20  guns,  and  the  brigs  Colorado 
and  Dolphin.  General  Hamilton  also  purchased  for 
the  government,  in  March  of  the  same  year,  the 
steamship  Zavala,  mounting  8  guns."  In  June  1840, 
this  naval  force,  with  the  excejrtion  of  the  Colorado, 
was  sent  to  the  coast  of  Yucatan,  which  state,  and 
that  of  Tabasco,  had  revolted  against  the  central  gov- 
irrnment.  The  Texan  authorities  were  therefore  de- 
sirous of  ascertaining:  the  feelinjrs  of  these  states  toward 
Texas.  After  their  visit  to  Yucatan,  the  vessels  were 
ordered  to  cruise  about  the  eastern  coast  of  Mexico 
and  annoy  her  commerce.  As  the  Mexican  navy  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  French,  the  Texans  at  this 
time  were  masters  on  the  sea,  and  Houston  was  justi- 
fied in  proclahniwg  the  blockade.  In  May  1841,  Yu- 
catan pr(x?laimed  her  independence,  and  in  September 
sent  Colonel  Mai'tin  Francisco  Peraza  as  envoy  to 
Texas  to  arrange  a  treaty  of  friendsliip  and  alliance 
against  Mexico.  Arrangements  were  soon  concluded, 
Texas  engaging  to  furnish  a  naval  squadron  for  tlu* 
protection  of  the  coast  and  commerce  of  Yucatan, 
while  the  latter  agreed  to  pay  its  expenses  in  part 
during  tlu>  time  it  operated  against  the  common 
enemy/^  In  the  autumn  of  that  year,  the  greater 
portion  of  the  Texan  navy  sailed  to  Yucatan.  The 
vessels  returned  in  Mav  1842,  and  were  ordered  to 
New  Orleans  and  Mobile  to  undergo  repairs,  prepara- 
torv  to  enforcinij:  the  blockade.  While  in  the  Missis- 
si[)pi,  a  mutiny  occurred  on  board  the  l^an  Antonio, 
and  several  of  the  ringleaders  were  hantred  at  the 
yard-arm.  In  August  of  the  same  year,  that  vessel 
was  sent  to  Yucatan  to  collect  dues  from  the  govern- 
ment of  that  seceded  state,  but  was  never  heard  of 
afterward.     It  is  believed  that  she  foundered  at  sea 


"  The  cost  of  this  navy  was  nearly  .^800.000,  which  were  paid  in  govem- 
meut  Ijonds.  Rt-port  o/ St:i(\  ofUtrNnnj^  Nov.  S,  1S89:   Yonhuuy  ii.  272. 

**/?irfm,  Hint.  Jnlajxi,  iii.  440-1,  514-15;  Bnf/uttro,  Eiumyo  Fmc,  42-5; 
Yjtr.  ManifitstOy  16-37;  N'M  lioj.,  Ixi.  CO,  131,  100. 
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and  all  hands  perishecL  After  the  president  had  is- 
sued his  proclamation  of  blockade,  he  sent  mstnictions 
to  Commodore  Moore  to  sail  to  Galveston  for  orders. 
Moore  failed  to  report,  and  Houston  sent  a  message 
to  congress,  which  having  been  discussed  in  secret 
session,  an  act  was  secretly  passed,  January  16,  1843, 
authorizing  the  sale  of  the  navy.  Moore,  however, 
refused  to  dehver  the  vessels  up  to  the  commissioners 
sent  to  receive  them,  and  went  with  the  Avstin  and 
miarton — originally  named  the  Dolphin — on  a  cruise 
off  the  coast  of  Yucatan,  with  the  consent  of  the  com- 
missioner. Colonel  Morgan,  who  accompanied  him. 
The  president  thereupon  issued,  March  23d,  a  proc- 
lamation declaring  Moore  suspended,  and  his  future 
actions  piratical.  The  naval  officers  of  all  friendly 
governments  were  requested  to  seize  him  and  the  two 
vessels,  and  bring  them  with  their  crews  into  the  port 
of  Gal  reston.  This  proclamation  created  a  great  sen- 
sation in  Texas,  and  the  press  passed  numerous  com- 
ments on  it,  most  of  which  were  unfavorable  to 
Houston  and  violent  in  language.^''  The  fact  is,  that 
the  popular  sympathies  were  with  the  suspended 
commodore,  who  had  assumed  responsibilities  with 
regard  to  the  expenses  of  the  navy  incurred  at  New 
Orleans.  Moore  pledged  himself  not  to  lea^e  that 
port  imtil  he  could  pay  for  provisions  and  repairs. 
When  the  Texan  government  failed  to  furnish  him 
with  funds,  he  considered  that  in  honor  he  was  bound 
not  to  leave  until  the  debts  were  paid,  and  conse- 
quently disregarded  repeated  orders  from  his  govern- 
ment to  proceed  to  Galveston.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
commissioners,  James  Morgan  and  William  Brj^an, 
the  former  was  so  impressed  with  Moore's  explanation 
that  when  the  government  of  Yucatan  offered  pecu- 
niary aid  on  the  understanding  that  Moore  should 
repair  to  the  port  of  Campeachy,  and  afford  relief  to 
tlie  revolutionists,  who  were  then  besieged  by  a  Mex- 
ican army,  he  not  only  consented  that  the  commodore 

''  Sec  Mies'  Rcfj.,  Ixiv.  229-31. 
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should  sail  thither  before  going  to  Galveston,  but  also 
accompanied  him.  The  operations  of  the  Texan  navy 
before  Campeachy  were  crowned  with  success,  the 
enemy's  land  batteries  being  destroyed,  and  his  war- 
vessels  damaged,  and  driven  from  that  water.  Moore 
then  sailed  to  (ialveston,  whose  people  presently  be- 
came greatly  exasi)enited  when  it  leaked  out  that 
congress  had  passed  an  act  for  the  sale  of  the  navy. 
Popular  feeling  was  so  strong  that  the  sale  was  not 
attempted,  and  the  act  was  repealed  February  5,  1844, 
and  authority  given  to  the  secretary  of  war  and  marine 
to  lay  the  vessels  up  in  ordinary."  When  the  annex- 
ation was  eftected  in  the  following  year,  the  remaining 
vessels,  four  in  number,  were  transferred  to  the  navy 
of  the  United  States,  and  in  March  1857,  an  appro- 
priation was  made  for  the  pay  granted  the  surviving 
officers  for  five  years  from  the  time  of  annexation, 
provided  that  all  claim  to  any  ixjsition  in  the  United 
States  navy  was  relinquished." 

When  Vasquez  occupied  San  Antonio,  much  alarm 
was  felt  for  the  safety  of  Austin  and  the  government 
archives,  especially  the  records  of  the  general  land- 
office.  The  president,  to  the  indignation  of  the  in- 
habitants of  that  city,  removed  his  cabinet  to  Houston, 
where  congress  held  the  special  session  convened  June 
27,  1842.  But  the  exasperation  of  the  people  of  Aus- 
tin was  so  great  that  they  determined  to  hold  pos- 
session of  the  archives.  A  vi<jilance  committee  was 
formed,  the  records  were  encased  in  boxes,  and  a  guard 
placed  over  them.  A  force,  moreover,  was  organized 
at  Bastrop  to  patrol  the  roads,  and  prevent  the  pas- 
sage of  any  wagons  containhig  government  archives. 

^''The  navy  at  that  tiino  consisted  of  the  A  fiMtin^  the  Whnrtony  Archer — 
formerly  the  Colora/h — and  the  San  Bcmardy  the  other  vessels  having  been 
wrecked.  Tex,  Ltiips  Jiep.y  8  cong.,  115;  liileit*  Req.  Ixiv.,  1,  18,  61,  97,  117, 
131,  146,  160-1,  192,  208-10,  229-31,  256,  260-1,  293,  320,  336,  339,  354,  384, 
404;  Mex.  Mem,,  Guerra  y  Mar.,  1844,  15-16,  98;  Hobmaon's  Mex.,  259^U 
Thmll,  ^3Q-A0. 

17  Cong.  Globe,  1856-7,  app.  427;  U.  S.  Sen,  Misc.,  cong.  35,  sess.  1,  ii  doc 
132. 

Hist.  Mix.  States,  Vol.  II.  2S. 
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On  December  10,  1842,  Houston  gave  instructions  to 
Captain  Thomas  I.  Smith  to  raise  a  company  secretly, 
and  bring  tlie  most  necessary  books  and  documents  to 
Washington,  where  congress  was  to  convene  in  regu- 
lar session  that  month.  Smith,  having  avoided  tlie 
patrols  by  taking  a  circuitous  route,  entered  Austin 
in  the  night  of  December  30th,  and  succeeded  in  load- 
ing three  wagons  with  archive  matter.  This  step  on 
the  part  of  the  president  was  a  surprise  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Austin,  and  Smith  hastened  back,  after  hav- 
ing been  fired  upon  without  effect  by  Captain  Mark 
B.  Lewis,  who  having  rallied  a  volunteer  company, 
and  procured  a  cannon  from  the  arsenal,  fired  it  at 
the  intruders.  Having  reached  Kinney's  fort,  on 
Brushy  creek.  Smith  encamped,  but  on  the  following 
morning  discovered  that  Lewis,  witli  his  cannon 
pointed,  had  taken  a  position  in  front.  After  some 
parley.  Smith  agreed  to  take  back  the  wagons  to  Aus- 
tin. This  affair  has  been  called  the  Archive  War. 
No  further  attempt  was  made  to  remove  the  records; 
the  people  of  Austin  retained  possession  of  them  till 
1845,  when,  on  the  occasion  of  the  annexation  con- 
vention being  summoned  to  meet  in  July,  they  deliv- 
ered them  over  t<^  the  administration  of  Anson  Jones, 
on  condition  that  the  convention  should  assemble  at 
Austin.^' 

DuriniT  the  second  administration  of  Houston,  Texas 
was  greatly  agitated  by  what  has  been  called  the  war 
of  the  Reo^ulators  and  Moderators.  Tlie  first  out- 
hrcsk  occurred  in  1842.  The  reader  will  not  fail  to 
remember  that  in  the  earlv  vears  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  ''neutral  ground"  l)ecame  the  asylum  of 
adventurers  and  desperate  men,  who  can  only  be  classi- 
fied as  marauders  and  fugitives  from  justice.  Although, 
in  the  course,  of  events,  these  land  buccaneers  had  been 
suppressed  with  regard  to  their  banditti  organization," 

^Id.,  322-fr,  MorphU,  ULsf.  'IW.,  435-7. 
^^See  pages  IG  and  20  of  this  volume. 
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their  social  element  still  prevailed  on  the  northeastern 
border.  As  imniigi-ants  flocked  into  Texas,  ill-feeling 
was  developed,  which  culminated  in  hostilities.  The 
county  of  Shelby  was  the  main  scene  of  action.  The 
land  commissioners  in  tliat  county  found  a  profitable 
business  in  issuing  forged  '* head-right"  certificates, 
and  it  became  a  fotus  fi^r  such  illegal  operations  in  the 
surrounding  districts.  The  holdei-s  of  such  certificates 
were  not  men  inclined  to  give  up  land  which  they  had 
settled  U}X)n.  In  1842,  one,  Cliarles  W.  Jackson,  a 
fugitive  from  justice,  arrived  in  Shelby  county  from 
Louisiana,  and  ottered  liimself  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Texan  congress.  Being  defeated,  he  undertook  to 
expose  the  land  frauds,  declaring  that  his  defeat  was 
owing  to  tlie  opposition  of  the  party  connected  with 
them.  Havinix  notified  the  croneral  land-oflice  of  the 
illegal  proceedings  which  had  taken  place,  Jackson 
received  an  intimation  from  Josei)h  Goodbread  that, 
if  he  did  not  desist  from  interfering,  his  life  would  be 
taken.  Whereupon  the  former,  while  presenting  his 
reply,  shot  the  latttT  dead  in  tlie  town  of  Shelby  vilh\ 
Great  excitenu  iit  followed ;  Jiu;kson  was  called  to  trial ; 
the  court  was  thronged  by  anned  men,  and  the  judge 
failed  to  apj)ear.  The  fugitive  from  Louisiana  now 
organized  his  party,  and  formed  a  society  which  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Regulators.  The  operations  of 
this  societv  were  somewhat  arlntrarv.  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  many  lion(\st  men  lost  their  lands,  and  the 
prospective  fruit  of  their  industiy.  Opposition  there- 
fore apj)eared.  A  society  which  styled  itself  the 
Moderatoi's  was  ori>:anized,  and  a  kind  of  vendetta 
warfare  was  carried  on  for  three  years.  Matters 
finally  assumed  so  serious  an  aspect  that  the  two  fac*- 
tions  drew  up  in  batth^-front  against  (^ach  other.  The 
executive  now  interfered.  The  country  was  threat- 
ened with  civil  war,  and  Houston  ordered  General 
Smith  to  raise  a  militia  force,  and  put  a  stop  to  this 
internechie  strujxiirle.  With  about  r)00  njen,  Smith 
marched  to  the  scene  of  action,  finding  the  opposmg 
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forces  in  front  of  each  other.  By  the  exercise  of 
prudence  and  good  judgment,  he  induced  the  belliger- 
ents to  lav  down  their  arms,  and  submit  to  the  laws 
of  the  republic;^*  but  for  some  \'ears  afterward,  the 

spirit  developed  by  this  clash  of  interests  found  ex- 
pression in  many  a  homicide. 

In  August,  1842,  the  British  government  declared 
its  intention  to  remain  neutral  during  the  struggle  of 
Texas  for  independence,  and  prohibited  English  sea- 
men from  serving  in  the  cause  of  Mexico.  In  April 
of  the  same  year,  Ashbel  Smith,  minister  to  England 
and  France,  discovered  that  two  heavily  armed  war- 
ships were  being  constructed  in  England  for  the  Mexi- 
can government,  the  Guadalupe  and  the  Montezuma, 
On  representations,  forcibly  expressed  by  the  Texan 
representative,  these  vessels  were  forbidden  to  leave 
port  in  an  armed  condition,  or  carrying  ammimition  of 
war.  British  officers,  captains  Cleveland  and  Charle- 
wood  of  the  English  navy,  had  been  appointed  to 
command  them,  and  the  vessels  were  principally 
manned  by  British  seamen.  With  some  tardiness  the 
British  government  yielded  to  the  energetic  remon- 
strances of  Ashbel  Smith,'^  caused  the  vessels  to  dis- 
charge their  recruits  and  armament,  and  notified  the 
above-mentioned  captahis  that  if  they  took  part  in 
operations  against  Texas  their  names  would  be  stricken 
from  the  rolls  of  her  Majesty's  service.  The  Mmite- 
zuma  and  Guadalupe  sailed  to  the  Mexican  coast,  and 
were  roughly  handled  by  Commodore  Moore  off  the 
shore  of  Yucatan. 

*  Further  particulars  of  this  war  of  the  Regulators  and  Moderators  will 
be  found  in  i  oakums  ii.  437-40,  where  notice  will  be  found  of  Moorman  kill- 
ing Bradley  at  the  church  door  of  San  Augustine  at  the  close  of  divine  ser- 
vice, in  the  summer  of  1844.  During  the  hostilities  at  this  time,  about  50 
persons  were  killed  or  wounded.  Moorman  was  killed  by  Bums  two  or  three 
years  afterward  as  ho  was  crossing  the  Sabine.  M,  Defensor  InUg,  Nof.,  Oct 
A  IS'M,  3;  TodiVa  SketcK  MS. 

2* By  act  69,  George  III.,  discretionary  powers  were  conferred  on  the 
privy  council  relative  to  British  naval  officers  entering  the  service  of  a  for- 
eign power.  For  general  particulars  consult  Smith,  Hem,  Tex,  Hep,,  34-5» 
39-40;  Hanaard'a  Pari  Becord,  Ixv.  964-5. 
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President  Houston,  in  his  message  to  congress  in 
June  1842,  did  not  take  the  responsibility  of  advis- 
ing an  invasion  of  Mexico.  Though  he  did  not  be- 
lieve that  any  formidable  invasion  would  ever  be 
accomplished  by  Mexico,  he  felt  convinced  that  every 
impediment  would  be  interposed  to  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  the  frontiers,  and  urged  congress  to 
adopt  measures  for  their  protection.  Congress,  how- 
ever, passed  a  bill  authorizing  an  oftensive  war  against 
Mexico.  As  the  carrying  out  of  such  a  measure 
would  require  at  least  5,000  troops,  and  it  was  im- 
possible to  devise  means  for  the  payment  of  so  large 
a  body,  the  president  vetoed  the  bill, — a  proceeding 
which  brought  out  strong  feeling  against  him.  Early 
in  July  Cxeneral  Davis  on  the  Nueces  was  attacked 
by  Canalos  witli  700  men,  500  of  whom  were  cavaliy. 
The  former,  liowevor,  repulsed  the  enemy,  though  he 
had  only  192  volunteers.  Two  months  later  General 
WoU  took  possession  of  San  Antonic^,  September 
11th,  after  some  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Anglo- 
Texan  citizens.  After  some  parley  the  Texans,  fifty- 
two  in  number,  surrendered  on  condition  that  they 
should  be  treated  with  all  the  consideration  of  prison- 
ers of  war.  WolFs  force  was  nearly  1,000  men, 
tw(  Jve  of  whom  were  killed  and  twenty-nine  wounded. 
The  Texan s  sustamed  no  casualties  whatever." 

When  It  became  known  in  (xonzalez  that  Bejar  was 
again  occupied  by  tlic  ^Mexicans,  a  force  of  about  220 
men,  under  Colonel  Mathew  Caldwell  assembled  in 
the  Salado  bottom,  about  six  miles  east  of  the  town. 
A  good  [)osition  was  taken  up  in  a  tliick  wood,  and 
Captain  John  C.  Hayes  sent  forward  with  his  mounted 
company  to  draw  out  tlie  enemy.  The  ruse  was  suc- 
cessful,  a   strong    body   of  cavalry   advanced   upon 

'^GrctTi^s  Joiimaly  2l)-IiO.  W(»ll  in  his  rci)ort  saya,  that  hia  h>*!  was  one 
killed  ami  20  wounded,  tliat  of  the  Texans  12  killed,  3  wounded,  and  62 
prisoners.  Bxpet.fir.  /urha  en  Tijaa,  15,  35;  also  20-1,  where  a  list  of  the  names 
of  the  prisoner.H  will  l>e  found,  and  among  them  those  of  the  district  judse, 
of  lawyers,  i>hyaicians,  surgeons,  and  other  civilians.  According  to  Wolf  a 
number  of  combatants  escaped. 
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Hayes  who  retreated  toward  the  main  body.  Woll 
presently  came  up  with  the  remainder  of  his  forces 
and  maintained  a  fight  for  about  an  hour,  losing  many 
men  in  killed  and  wounded.  Meantime  a  company  of 
53  Texans,  from  Fayette  county  under  command  of 
Nicolas  Dawson,  hastened  to  the  assistance  of  Cald- 
well, and  being  perceived  by  the  enemy  on  their 
approach,  were  presently  surrounded.  The  enemy, 
hovi^ever,  kept  well  out  of  range,  and  bringing  up 
a  light  field-piece  poured  showers  of  grape  upon  the 
exposed  Texans.  In  a  short  time  two  thirds  of  them 
had  fallen,  and  nearly  all  of  their  horses  were  killed. 
Dawson  now  hoisted  a  white  flag,  but  several  of  his 
men  continued  to  fire  and  were  put  to  death.  By  the 
exertions  of  the  Mexican  oflScers  the  lives  of  fifteen 
were  spared;  five  of  these  prisoners  were  wounded. 

Two  men  only  made  their  escape.  After  this  affair, 
which  took  place  September  18th,  Woll  returned  to 
San  Antonio  havino^  lost,  accordinof  to  his  own  state- 
ment,  29  killed  and  58  wounded.''  He  took  with  him 
67  prisoners  who,  as  usual,  were  sent  on  foot  to  the 
city  of  Mexico.  On  the  20t]i  he  departed  for  the  Rio 
Grande,  while  Caldwell,  whose  force  was  now  over 
500  men,  followed  close  upon  his  heels,  and  on  one 
occasion  engaged  in  a  skirmish  with  his  rear  guard. 
For  some  reason  that  is  not  clear  the  Texans  failed  to 
attack,"*  and  after  a  pursuit  of  thirty  or  forty  miles 
returned. 

When  the  news  of  this  second  invasion  became 
known  the  demon  of  war  was  aroused,  Houston  hav- 
ing issued  a  proclamation,  September  1 6th,  calling  for 

'^  Among  the  killed  was  Vicente  Cordova,  the  Mexican  agent  at 
Nacogdova. 

■-'*  (ieneral  Tlioraas  Green  says:  *  Much  has  l)een  said  against  Caldwell  and 
others  for  not  so  doing,  and  the  blame  lias  heen  charged  upon  several; '  but 
he  regarded  it  a  mischance  in  war  rather  than  the  want  of  bravery. 
JourtKtlj  35.  Besides  the  authorities  on  Wolls  campaim  already  quoted, 
see  Pap.  Var.y  162,  no.  4;  Joseph  C.  Robinson  s  account  in  Tex^  Aim,,  1868, 
45-fi;  fy<i  Mhimyij  May  15,  1H45,  3;  Jfhynit  J  fist.  Jalupa,  iii.  539-41;  BuMa- 
wnut'\  nut.  S.  Anna,  S'S-A;  Din rio  del  Gob.,  June  1,  1842,  and  Feb.  8  and  9, 
1843,  in/./.;  Dinrio  Mex.,  MS.,  xlv.  53,  xlvi.  77,  87;  Niles'  Reg.,  briiL  177-«. 
338;  D(miem!ch,  HiHt.  Mex.,  ii.  177-8;   Yoakum,  ii.  363-6. 
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volunteers  to  cross  the  Rio  Grande,  and  assigning 
Bejar  as  the  phice  of  rendezvous,  a  considerable 
number  of  troops  was  soon  in  motion  toward  that 
place.  General  Somerville  had  been  sent  by  Hous- 
ton, from  Matagorda,  U)  take  command,  an  appoint- 
ment which  did  not  meet  with  the  favor  of  the  militia 
men  drafted,  who  wished  to  be  led  by  General  Burle- 
son. On  arriving  at  Columbus,  on  the  Colorado. 
Somerville  found  between  200  and  300  men  collected. 
When  he  learned  that  Burleson  had  been  sent  for, 
and  was  expected  to  amve  presently,  he  forthwith  dis- 
banded the  men  and  returned  to  Matagorda.  Never- 
theless, on  October  1 3th,  a  special  order  was  issued 
to  General  Somerville,  instructing  him  to  organize 
and  drill  such  volunteers  as  would  be  obedient  to 
orders,  and  to  estixblish  his  camp  some  distance  from 
Bejar.  On  his  arrival  there,  he  found  about  1,200 
militia  men  and  volunteers  encamped  in  the  vicinity  at 
six  or  eight  different  pohits,  at  distances  varying  from 
one  to  ten  miles.  Much  discontent  soon  manifestc>d 
itself,  owing  to  want  of  provisions,  ammunition,  and 
clothing,  and  disorder  was  occasioned  by  the  insubor- 
dinate tendencies  of  some  persons  and  the  aspirations 
of  others  to  the  chief  command.  Somerville's  indif- 
ference, moreover,  and  want  of  interest  in  the  cam- 
paign, caused  much  nmnnuring,  and  gave  encourage- 
ment to  these  ambitious  malecontents.  The  result  was 
that  a  large  number  of  the  volunteers  returned  home. 
On  November  I8tli,  however,  Somerville,  with  750 
men,  commenced  his  march  to  the  Kio  Grande  and 
reached  Laredo  on  the  Texan  side  of  the  river,  De- 
cember 8tli. 

That  Somerville  had  no  control  over  his  troops  is 
apparent.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
men  under  him  were  bent  on  invading  Mexico,  a 
movement  contrary  both  to  the  executive's  secret 
wishes  who  saw  reasons  to  change  his  previous  views,'^* 

^' Somen'ilU^'s  instructions  were:  *  Wlion  the  force  shall  have  assembled, 
if  their  strcnjL^th  and  condition  will  warrant  a  movement  upon  the  enemy,  it 
is  desirable  that  it  «houlil  be   i.-xccutod  witli  promptness  and  efficiency.* 
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and  to  the  inclinations  of  Somerville.  On  the  day 
after  entering  Laredo,  which  was  evacuated  on  the 
approach  of  the  Texans,  Somerville  moved  down  the 
river  instead  of  crossing  as  was  expected  by  the 
troops.  This  movement  was  regarded  as  an  indica- 
tion on  his  part  to  return  home.  About  300  men 
marched  to  Loredo  and  plundered  the  town ;  but  the 
spoils,  for  the  most  part,  were  restored  to  the  owners. 
On  the  1 0th  a  council  of  war  was  held,  the  general 
addressed  the  troops  with  regard  to  the  question  of 
crossing  the  Rio  Grande  or  returning  home,  stating 
his  readiness  to  lead  them  if  it  was  still  their  desire  to 
pursue  the  enemy.  About  200  voted  to  return,  and 
were  permitted  to  do  so. 

The  Texan  force  was  still  some  550  strong,  but 
Somerville's  generalship  disgusted  the  men.  He 
caused  them  to  march  through  thick  chaparral  down 
the  left  side  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  arriving  opposite 
Guerrero,  December  14th,  crossed  the  river  on  that, 
and  the  following  day,  and  made  a  requisition  on  the 
town.  This  was  very  indifferently  complied  with, 
and  Somerville,  instead  of  enforcing  it,  recrossed  the 
river,  the  passage  being  greatly  facilitated  by  the  use 
of  six  larofe  flat-boats  found  near  Guerrero.  This 
retrograde  movement  increased  the  contempt  for  the 
general,  now  openly  expressed.  On  December  19th 
he  issued  an  order  of  march,  to  the  effect  that  the 
army  would  proceed  to  Gonzalez,  and  there  be  dis- 
banded; whereupon  captains  Cameron,  Eastland, 
Reese,  Pierson,  Ryan,  and  Buster,  supported  by  their 
companies,  refused  obedience,  declaring  it  their  in- 
tention to  march  down  the  river  and  accomplish 
something  that  would  redeem  the  expedition  from 
contempt.  Somerville,  with  about  200  men,  mostly 
drafted  militia,  returned  to  Bdjar,  leaving  300  vol- 

M.  C.  IlamiUoHy  Ser.  qf  War,  to  A.  Somennlle,  Oct.  1.3,  1842;  Yoahnn,  ii. 
367-8.  Green  asserts  that  the  president  never  intended  to  pnniah  the 
€nemy,  and  therefore,  maintained  Somerville  in  command,  knowing  that  if 
Burleson  was  appointed  according  to  the  wish  of  the  army,  an  invasion  of 
Mexico  would  follow.  Journal,  40. 
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xinteers  to  operate  against  Mexico  as  they  pleased." 
On  the  departure  of  Soinerville,  Colonel  William  S. 
Fisher  was  elected  commander,  and  it  being  decided 
to  descend  the  river  to  Mier,  a  iX)rtion  of  the  force 
was  embarked  with  baggage  and  provisions,  on  board 
the  flat-boats,  which  were  placed  under  the  direction 
of  Greneral  Green."  The  flotilla  and  land  force  pro- 
ceeded in  com|mny  until  December  21st,  when  the 
troops  encamped  together  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  about  seven  miles  above  Mier.  On  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  a  council  of  war  being  held,  it  was 
decided  to  march  into  the  city,  and  make  a  requisition 
on  it  for  supplies.  A  sufficient  number  of  men  having 
been  detailed  for  a  camp-guard,  Fisher,  with  the  main 
body,  crossed  over,  entered  the  town,  and  made  the 
requisition,  the  alcalde  promising  to  deliver  the  stores 
demanded  on  the  next  day  at  the  river.  Fisher  then 
returned  to  camp,  taking  with  him  the  alcalde  as 
security.  On  the  23d  the  army  was  moved  down 
stream  to  a  point  opposite  the  town,  where  the  sup- 
plies were  to  be  sent.  Nothuig  transpired  till  the 
25th.  The  requisition  had  not  been  filled,  nor  had 
any  intelligence  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy  been 
brought  in  by  the  scouts.  But  on  that  day  a  Mexican 
was  captured,  wlio  gave  the  information  that  General 
Ampudia,  and  the  former  federal  leader,  Colonel 
Canales  had   entered  the  town  with  700  men^  pre- 

^Id.,  41-69;  SUqvp'ii  PrtMonern  it/  Perote,  22-30.  Both  this  autiior  and 
Oen.  Thoiiuis  J.  (.^rct'ii  ;nM^ninjianic(l  the  cxpe«lition,  and  were  fellow-pria- 
onern  at  Peroto.  They  ]m1)lisliud  their  narratives  fnmi  journals  kept  hy 
themselves.  Alexander  SoiiU!r\'ille  was  a  native  of  Maryland,  and  migrateil 
to  Texas  in  1833,  where  he  foUowed  his  business  as  a  mcrehant  at  San  B*elii)e. 
In  1835  he  jKirticipattMl  in  the  ojMTations  around  San  Antonio,  and  on  the  re- 
organization of  the  a  nay,  early  in  1S3C,  was  made  lieutenant-colonel.  After 
the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  in  which  lie  took  iKirt,  ho  liecame  senator  in  the 
Texan  congress  in  18'U>-7.  After  his  return  fr()m  the  ill-conducted  expe- 
dition to  the  E,io  Oramle,  he  was  made  collector  of  customs  at  Sahiria. 
Somervillo  M-as  accidentally  drowned  in  1854.  Yotihtirij  ii.  308;  Thndl,  022. 
Both  of  these  author.^  ^Tite  *  Somerv'cll.  * 

■-"^Tne  aatlior  of  the  J'jurmiloftiui  Texan  Ejcpedition  fv^wn4  Mier,  ....  New 
York,  1845,  8vo.  pp.  487.  (jJreen  was  nn  opponent  of  iloust<m*8,  and  in  hia 
Jieph/  toiJif.  Sprvr/i  t/OciifrtdStim  I/mtfon  in  thi  St:tnUr  nf  thf  fnift-dSfo/rji^  Aug. 
1,  1854,  makes  \mo.  of  a  ntylc  of  vitui>eration  which  could  only  have  l)oen  en 
joyed  by  Houston's  bitterest  enemies. 
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vented  the  performance  of  the  alcalde's  pronuBe,  and. 
taken  up  a  position  ou  the  river  two  miles  below. 
The  Texans  decided  to  cross  the  river  and  engage 
the  Mexicans,  Captain  Baker  with  his  spy  company 
being  sent  in  advance.  Ampudia,  however,  on  the 
approach  of  the  army  retreated  into  the  town. 

The  Texans  now  marched  in  the  direction  of  the 
city,  and  at  7  o'clock  in  the  evening,  took  up  a  posi- 
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tion  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Alcantro,'*  a  small  stream 
flowing  into  the  Rio  Grande,  after  describing  a  semi- 
circle round  the  nortliem  portion  of  the  town.  The 
night  set  in  very  dark.  At  the  lower  ford  the  Mexi- 
can cavalry  was  stationed,  and  a  constant  fire  was 
kept  upon  them  by  Baker's  company,  distracting  at- 
tention while  Green  succeeded  in  discovering  a  cross- 
ing some  little  distance  above.  Having  crossed  with 
some  difficulty — the  bluff"  being  about  forty  feet  above 
the  water's  edge,  and  very  steoji — the  Texans  having 
fired  into  a  picket,  advanced  into  a  street  leading  to 
the  principal  square  and  protected  by  a  cannon.  From 
this  thoroughfare  they  turned  to  tlie  right  and  took 
possession  of  some    stone  houses,  where  they  main- 

"  Called  by  Ampudia,  in  his  wport,   the  Xiaino.  Diario  del  Ooh.  JVfx.,. 
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tained  themselves  till  morning.  Thus  lodged,  the 
Texans  ceased  their  fire,  husbanding  their  ammunition 
for  the  coming  conflict.  The  Mexicans  kept  up  a 
continuous  but  useless  fire  for  the  rest  of  the  night. 

When  morning  dawned  the  artille^  of  the  enemy 
was  soon  silenced  by  the  rifles  of  the  Texans,  and  the 
Mexicans  had  recourse  to  the  house-tops,  from  which 
they  poured  down  volleys  of  musketry  at  the  win- 
dows and  loopholes  of  the  buildings  occupied  by  the 
Texans.  But  while  the  fire  of  the  former  had  little 
effect,  that  of  the  unerring  Texan  marksmen  was 
deadly.  Several  times  the  enemy  charged  the  in- 
vaders, but  was  repulsed  with  slaughter.  Thus  the 
contest  was  carried  on  till  noon. 

Captain  Berry  on  the  previous  evening  had  fiJlen 
down  a  precipice  and  broken  his  thigh.  He  was  re- 
moved to  a  hut  some  little  distance  from  the  place  of 
his  accident,  and  Doctor  Sinnickson  and  a  guard  of 
seven  men  were  detailed  to  attend  upon  him.  About 
this  time  the  men  with  Berry  attacked  and  routed  a 
troop  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  and  were  presently  sur- 
rounded by  a  strong  body  of  horsemen.  In  attempting 
to  fight  their  way  through,  two  Texans  only  suc- 
ceeded in  joining  their  comrades  engaged  in  the  town; 
three  were  made  prisoners,  and  three  killed;  while 
Captain  Berry  was  killed  in  his  bed.  Captain  Cam- 
eron had  lost  three  men  killed  and  seven  wounded, 
and  some  little  confusion  for  the  first  time  showed 
itself  in  the  Texan  command.  It  was  soon,  however, 
suppressed ;  and  the  men  were  well  prepared  to  resist 
another  charge  momentarily  expected,  when  a  flag  of 
truce  arrived  from  the  enemy's  line  borne  by  Sinnick- 
son,— one  of  the  captives  just  taken  by  the  Mexican 
cavalry, — who  was  unaware  of  the  heavy  losses  sus- 
tained by  the  Mexicans,  and  the  shattered  condition  of 
the  force. 

Yes,  the  Mexican  commander  had  recourse  to  the 
old  ruse  of  the  white  flag ;  and  again  the  Texans  were 
hoodwuiked   by    their  crafty    and    treacherous   foe. 
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Sinnickson  **  was  directed  to  state  to  Fisher  that  the 
Mexican  regular  force  in  the  city  was  1700  strong, 
and  that  a  reenforcement  of  800  more  troops  was 
hourly  exj^ected  from  Monterey.  Ampudia,  there- 
fore, in  the  cause  of  liumanity,  offered  the  Texans  an 
honorable  surrender,  promising  them  that  they  should 
be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  should  not  be  sent 
to  Mexico.  An  hour  was  allowed  them  to  choose 
between  capitulation  and  death.  Much  discussion 
followed  the  arrival  of  the  fla<?.**  Most  of  the  men 
were  not  disposed  to  become  dupes,  and  wished  to 
hold  their  position  till  night  and  then  retreat;  but 
still  there  were  many,  who  in  view  of  the  supposed 
superior  numbers  of  the  enemy,  the  diminished  supply 
of  their  own  ammunition,  and  the  apparent  hopelessness 
of  retreat,  were  willing  to  surrender.  Among  the 
latter  was  Fisher,  who  believed  that  a  retreat  would 
involve  the  loss  of  two-thirds  of  the  force.  Ad- 
dressing the  troops,  he  recommended  them  to  accept 
the  terms  offered.  One  half  of  the  force  thereupon 
marched  into  the  square  and  delivered  up  their  arms, 
followed  by  the  rest,  furious  witli  indignation. 

In  this  engagement  the  aggregate  force  of  the 
Texans  was  201  men,  42  having  been  left  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Rio  Grande  as  camp-guard.  These  latter 
returned  home  in  safetv.  The  loss  of  the  invaders 
was  16  killed  or  mortally  wounded,  17  severely,  and 
several  slightly  wounded.^*  The  number  of  Mexicans 
engaged  was  over  2,000;"  what  their  loss  was  can 

■^  Siunickson's  part  has  been  severely  condemned.  See  Stapp,  Priaonera 
ofPeroU,  101-2. 

^  Ampudia  states  in  his  official  report,  that  the  Texans  sent  in  the  fla^  of 
truce,  and  that  he  dictated  his  terms  to  them.  Diario  del  Gob.  Mex,,  tJan. 
19,  1843.  The  fact  is  he  was  preparing  to  retreat  in  case  the  white  flag  was 
not  received. 

•■'^I-iist  of  tliose  engaged  at  Mier,  who  were  killed  and  mortally 
Wounded  will  be  found  in  Oreen,  utsup.,  437-43.  In  Ampudia*8  official  re- 
I)ort,  as  above  quoted,  a  list  of  the  prisoners,  248  in  numl)er,  and  their  avo- 
cations in  Texas  will  also  be  found.  Tlie  Mexican  general  states  that  the 
Texans  had  38  killed,  and  56  wounded. 

^■^  The  army  was  composed  of  tlie  battalion  of  zapadores;  a  company  of 
regular  artillery;  several  comi)anies  of  the  7th  infantry;  several  companies 
of  the  Yucatan  infantry;  tlie  3d  cavalry  regiment,  and  some  companies  of 
citizen  defenders — *  defensores.  * 
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only  be  conjectured ;  but  it  was  probably  about  600 
in  killed  and  wounded." 

After  their  surrender  the  Texans  were  closely  con- 
fined in  crowded  and  filthy  apartments  till  December 
31st,  when  Ampudia,  leaving  behind  the  more  seri- 
ously wounded  of  the  Texans,  took  up  his  march  to 
Matamoros,  where  he  arrived  with  his  footsore  pris- 
oners to  the  number  of  235,  January  9,  1843.  The 
unfortunate  captives,  who  already  realized  the  mis- 
take that  had  been  made  in  relying  upon  Mexican 
veracity,  were  started  on  the  1 4th,  under  a  strong 
cavalry  guard,  on  their  journey  to  Mexico.  Their 
hardships  and  privations  on  the  road  were  similar  to 
those  suffered  by  the  Santa  V6  prisoners,  but  at  the 
large  towns,  especially  at  Monterey,  they  received 
kind  treatment.  Moreover  Colonel  Barragfan,  an 
accomplished  and  humane  officer,  took  command  of 
their  escort  at  this  city.  But  the  deception  that  had 
been  practised  upon  them  added  gall  to  the  bitterness 
of  captivity,  and  they  determined  to  strike  for  free- 
dom. Preparations  were  made  to  chawe  the  guard 
at  the  hacienda  of  Rinconada,  but  the  plan  was  frus- 
trated by  the  vigilance  of  the  commanding  officer, 
whosuspeeted  the  plot.  Having  passed  Saltillo  and 
reached  the  hacienda  del  Salado,  forty  leagues  be- 
yond, on  the  evening  of  the  10th,  it  was  determined 
no  longer  to  defer  making  the  attempt  to  escape. 
The  prisoners  having  matured  their  plans.  Captain 
Cameron  was  appointed  to  give  the  signal  next 
morning. 

Between  daylight  and  sunrise  their  breakfast  was 

*^  Green,  page  108,  says  between  700  and  800  killed  and  wounded.  Stanp, 
ut  sup.,  37,  conuidered  that  upward  of  600  were  slain,  and  that  the  nuinuer 
of  wounded  was  unknown.  But  he  places  the  Mexican  armv  at  the  high 
nuinl)er  of  over  3,200.  Ampudia  reported  his  loss  to  be  33  killed  and  65 
wounded;  and  that  22,000  musket  cartridges  had  been  expended  in  the  1>attle, 
besides  900  double-shotted  ones,  and  a  quantity  of  amlleiy  ammunition. 
These  figures  do  not  agree  with  Green*s  statement  on  page  109.  He  says, 
according  to  the  ofiicial  report  to  the  war  department,  900  cannon  cartridges, 
43,000  musket  cartridges,  and  300  rockets  were  expended.  Mexican  ac« 
counts  of  the  Mier  expedition  will  be  found  in  El  Sigto  XIX,,  Jan.  11,  1843; 
BueUtmatUe,  HieL  8wUa  Anna,  110-12;  JUvera,  ffisL  Jatajpa,  vL  571-2. 
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dealt  out  to  the  captives,  who  were  confined  in  a  large 
corral  surrounded  by  high  walls.  The  cavalry  were 
picketed  outside,  and  the  infantry  occupied  a  quad- 
ransrular  stone  court  and  the  buildinocs  connected  with 
it.  A  large  doorway  opened  from  the  court  into  the 
corral.  Cameron  carelessly  lounged  up  to  the  doorway, 
the  eyes  of  all  his  fellow-prisoners  intensely  fixed 
upon  him.  Suddenly,  shouting  out  the  signal  cry,  he 
seized  one  of  the  sentinels  and  disarmed  hinu  S. 
H.  Walker  dealt  similarly  with  the  other.  The 
Texans  rushed  like  unleashed  hounds  into  the  court, 
and  seizing  the  muskets  stacked  against  the  walls 
drove  out  the  infantry  after  a  few  shots.  But  while 
arming  themselves  a  company  of  infantry  and  some 
cavalrymen  rallied  outside,  and  prepared  to  receive 
them.  There  could  be  no  hesitation  now.  Doctor 
Brenham  and  Patrick  Lyons"  leading  the  way,  the 
Texans  rushed  through  the  gateway.  Brenham  and 
Lyons  immediately  fell,  and  several  others  were 
wounded.  But  the  Mexicans  had  too  much  dread  of 
Texans  with  firearms  in  their  hands,  and  fled  after  a 
feeble  resistance.  The  loss  of  the  victors  was  five 
killed  and  five  wounded;"  that  of  the  Mexicans 
prol)ably  not  many  more.  By  this  bold  charge,  so 
suddenly  and  successfully  executed,  the  Texans  ob- 
tained possession  of  IGO  muskets  and  carbines,  a 
dozen  swords  and  pistols,  three  mule  loads  of  ammu- 
nition, and  nearly  100  mules  and  horses. 

To  the  number  of  193,"^*  the  fugitives,  at  10  o'clock 
A.  M.,  started  for  home.  Leaving  Saltillo  on  their 
right,  they  struck  the  road  to  Monclova,  about  thirty- 
five  miles  north  of  the  former  place.     Thus  fisur,  all 

^*  *Both  released  Santa  F^  prisoners.*  Stapp,  ut  sup.,  68.  Brenham  was 
one  of  tlic  forcinoHtto  counsel  a  charge  upon  the  guard.  Id.,  66. 

^Tlie  names  of  the  killed  were:  Brenhani,  Lyons,  Rice,  Capt.  Fitzgerald, 
and  John  llagerty;  of  the  wounded  Captain  Baker,  and  privates  Hancock, 
Ilarv-ey,  Sanslmry,  and  Traliern.   A/.,  59. 

^T  he  wounded  were  left  beliind  witli  about  20  others,  who  refused  to  ac- 
company them.  St^ipj),  59.  Col  Fisher  and  Gen.  Green,  with  some  others, 
Iiad  hecii  ^Ul^ted  in  advance  that  morning  before  the  charge  was  made,  and 
could  not  take  x>art  in  it. 
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had  gone  well ;  but  on  February  14th,  Cameron,  who 
hacl  been  chosen  coniuiander,  was  induced  by  the  ob- 
stinacy of  the  more  timid  of  the  party  to  abandon  the 
road  and  take  refuge  in  the  mountains.  This  was 
contrary  t<5  the  urgent  advice  of  a  European  friend, 
who  liad  met  them  on  the  wav,  and  assured  them 
that  if  they  kept  on  the  road  to  Monclova,  no  detach- 
ment could  immediately  be  sent  in  pursuit  largo  enough 
to  recapture  them.  The  step  taken  was  fatal;  they 
entered  a  barren  and  waterless  mountain  region.  Hag- 
gard with  hunger,  crazy  with  thirst,  having  killed 
some  of  their  animals  for  food,  and  abandoned  the 
rest,  they  wandered  on  till  the  18th,  when  the  main 
body,  scattered  and  exhausted,  surrendered,  without 
show  of  resistance,  to  a  body  of  cavalrj-men.  Cameron, 
with  about  fifty  of  the  stronger  men,  had  preceded 
the  rest,  and  been  already  recaptured.  During  the 
following  days,  stragglers  were  continually  brought 
in,  till  the  number  of  prisoners  retaken  amounted  to 
182."  On  March  25t}i,  the  forlorn  captives,  heavily 
fettered,  reentered  the  hacienda  del  Salado,  the  scene 
of  their  former  desperate  acliievement.  Here  they 
were  presently  informed  that  orders  had  been  received 
from  Santa  Anna  to  decimate  them.  No  time  was 
lost.  The  same  evening  159  white  beans  and  17  black 
ones"  were  placed  in  an  earthern  crock,  and  the  pris- 
oners made  to  draw  one  consc^cutively,  a  black  l3ean 
si^j^nifvinix  di^ath.  Cameron  was  made  to  draw  first, 
but  escaped  the  fate  it  was  hoped  would  fall  upon  him. 
Three  fourths  of  the  beans  were  drawn  before  the  urn 
yielded  up  the  last  fatal  lot;  then  the  irons  were  struck 
oft'  the  vic^tims,  and  at  sunset  they  were  led  forth  to 
die.  Seated  upon  a  log  near  the  eastern  wall,  they  were 
blindfolded,  and  fired  upon  till  they  ceased  to  breathe."* 

^^  According  to  Uncn,  JG5-8.  Tlio  saino  author  states  that  5  men  died  in 
the  mountains;  5  were  left  there,  and  were  supposed  to  have  iKirished;  and 
4  etiocted  their  escai)e  to  Texas.  Id,,  444,  44().  There  is  therefore  a  discrep- 
ancy of  thrtf,  between  the  original  numl>er  193  and  the  latter  figures  given  by 
this  writer. 

^  Representing  1 76  prisoners,  the  sick  having  been  left  on  the  road.  Stapp 
says  the  numl>cr  was  174. 

^  Their  names  were:    John  S.  Cash,  James  D.  Cocke,  Major  Robert  Dun- 
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The  survivors  were  marched  to  the  city  of  Mexico, 
several  dying  on  the  way.  At  Huchuetoca,  about  six 
leagues  from  the  capital,  Captain  Cameron,  who  had 
escaped  the  death-lottery  of  March  25th,  was  exe- 
cuted, April  25th,  by  onler  of  Santa  Anna.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  prisoners  were  put  to  work  at  road- 
making.  In  September,  the  greater  portion  of  them 
were  sent  to  the  fortress  of  Perote,  where  they  found 


most  of  the  Bdjar  prisoners.  General  Green,  Colonel 
Fisher,  and  some  others  had  been  sent  direct  to  this 
stronghold,  and  on  July  2d,  Green  and  seven  other 
captives  effected  their  escape,  liaving  tunnelled  throi^h 
the  foundations  of  the  fortress.  Through  the  inter- 
ham,  Captain  William  il.  Eatlond,  Edward  E.  Este,  Robert  Harris,  Thomas 
L  Jones,  Patrick  Mahan,  Jiimoa  Ogdcn,  Charles  M.  Roberts,  William  Rowan, 
James  L.  Shepherd,  J.  M.  N,  Thompson,  James  N.  Torrey,  James  Tumbnll, 
Henry  Whaling,  M.  C.  Wing.  Sliaphcrd  being  struck  in  the  face  at  the  first 
fire,  the  liall  mflictiag  ont;  a  bad  flesh-wound,  fell  forward  und  feigned 
death.  When  night  came  on,  ho  crawled  away  to  the  mountains,  bnt  com- 
pelled by  hunger,  after  -a'andering  for  Heveral  weeks,  surrendered  himself, 
w.v  t-iken  to  Sattillo,  rcciwnized,  and  shot  in  tbo  public  wjaare.  /d.,  74; 
Thrali,  331. 
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cession  of  Greneral  Waddy  Thompson,  the  last  of  the 
B^jar  prisoners,  to  the  number  of  thirty-eight,  were 
released  in  March  1844/^ 

On  the  subject  of  the  release  of  the  Mier  prisoners, 
much  corres}X)ndencc  was  carried  on  between  the  gov- 
ernments of  Texas  and  those  of  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  through  their  representatives.  The 
expedition  under  Fisher  was  conducted  without  the 
sanction  of  the  Texan  government,  and  in  direct  de- 
fiance of  Greneral  Somerville*s  order  to  march  home. 
By  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  it  was  re- 
garded as  a  marauding  incursion,  and  those  powers 
remonstrated  with  Texas,  when  it  sought  their  inter- 
position in  behalf  of  the  prisoners.  The  defence  of 
the  Texan  government,  however,  was  based  on  reason- 
able grounds.  Admitting,  said  the  executive,  that 
they  went  without  orders,  and  were  thereby  placed 
bciyond  the  protection  of  the  rules  of  war,  yet  the 
IMexican  officers,  by  proposing  terms  of  capitulation 
to  the  men,  relieved  them  from  the  responsibility 
which  they  had  incurred." 

**  ThontjMon,  Rt.col  Mer.y  77-9.     Particulars  as  to  the  fates  of  the  67 
Bejar  prisoners  are  Hupplicd  by  (ireen,  ]»p.  447-8. 

Nuinl>er  of  thoi«o  who  e8ca]>cd  July  2,  1S43 5 

Beloased  l)y  Santa-Robinson,  Iiis  commiasioncr 1 

Kcleascd  through  tlic  intorcesdion  of  U.  S.  minister 3 

KcleaHcd  through  tho  intercession  of  Gen.  Jackson 1 

KillcMl  at  Salado 2 

I)ic<l  in  ]>ri?«on  in  Mexico 8 

Esca|Mi«l  from  Mexico 3 

Keleastul  from  Perote 38 

Number  of  prisoners  of  whom  there  is  no  knowledge,  but  who  are  presumed 
to  have  perished 6 

Total. 67 

^^On  this  subject,  see  Yoakum,  ii.  395-8.  The  opposition  papers  of  the 
time  cliarged  the  president  with  endeavoring  to  prejudice  Santa  Anna  against 
the  prisoners  by  admitting  that  tlio  movement  across  the  llioiirandc  had 
been  maile  on  their  own  responsibility.  On  Jan.  10,  184(5,  Gen.  Green  pub- 
li.shed  an  address  to  the  people  of  Texas  in  wliich  ho  holds  Houston  respon- 
sible for  the  decimation  of  the  Mier  prisoners  March  25,  1843,  on  the  ground 
that  he  begged  the  mercy  of  the  Mexican  government  for  tliem,  'though  tliey 
had  entered  Mexico  contrary  to  law  and  authority.'  Copy  will  l)e  found  in 
CJrecn's  /?(p/y,  vt  sup.,  29-1*6  ct  seq.  Green,  in  his  Journal  of  Hie  Tfx*jn  Easpe.- 
ditifm  agnmtst  Micfy  expressed  himself  very  bitterly  against  Houston,  and 
brought  fom'ard  eliarges  against  him  which  the  latter  considered  so  serious 
that  he  denounced  tliem,  Aug.  1,  1854,  as  calumnies  before  the  U.  8.  senate, 
of  which  he  was  then  meml>er  from  Texas.  Houston  dealt  equally  severely 
Hist.  Mex.  States,  Vol.  II.   24 
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Meantime  the  captives  were  kept  in  confinement, 
and  most  of  them  made  to  do  servile  labor.  From 
time  to  time  a  few  escaped;  eleven  were  released 
through  the  intercession  of  the  United  States  and 
British  ministers,  and  no  small  number  of  them  died 
under  their  privations.  Finally  the  remainder,  107 
in  number,  were  liberated  by  Santa  Anna,  September 
16,  1844,  in  commemoration  of  Mexico's  national 
day." 

Both  the  Santa  F^  and  Mier  expeditions  prove 
that  Texas  was  in  no  condition  to  carry  on  an  offen- 
sive war  against  Mexico. 

with  Green,  and  considered  that  his  book  should  receive  the  attention  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  library  of  con^^ress,  and  be  condemned. 
Houston's  speech  elicited  a  reply  from  Green,  who  m  scathing  terms  assailed 
his  opponent  dmg,  Olohe,  1854,  app.  1214-18;  Id.,  1855,  742;  Cfrten'a  Repi^ 
to  NowfUm,  Feb.  16,  1855,  p.  67. 

*^Dtfen»or  IrUeg.  Nac,  Sept.  25,  Oct.  5,  1844;  the  names  of  the  released 
prisoners  being  given.  Throe  of  them  were  released  from  the  Santiago 
prison  in  the  capital,  and  the  remaining  104  from  Perote.  RtoerOt  Hid, 
JaUxpOy  iiL  633.  From  Green's  Journal  I  gather  the  following  partionlus 
relative  to  the  Mier  prisoners. 

Number  Texans  who  fousht  at  Biier 261 

Number  of  killed  in  battle 10 

Nnm1)er  of  men  who  died  of  wounds 6 

Num1>er  of  men  who  escaped  from  Mier 2    18 

Number  of  prisoners 243 

Killed  at  Salado,  Feb.  11,  1843 6 

Texans  shot  at  Salado,  March  25,  1843 17 

Captain  Camero,  shot  Apr.  25,  1843 1 

Texans  who  died  in  the  mountains 6 

Texans  loft  in  the  mountains 6 

Texans  who  escaped  from  the  mountains • 4 

Texans  left  wounded  at  Mier  and  who  escaped 8 

Texans  who  died  in  Mexico  (1843) 85 

Released  through  intercession  of  U.  S.  min 7 

Released  through  intercession  of  H.  B.  M.'s  min 4 

Released  by  Santa  Anna  voluntarily 8 

Escaped  from  the  city  of  Mexico ••  • 9 

Escaped  from  Perote,  July  2,  1843 8 

Escaped  from  Perote,  March  25,  1844 9  115 

Number  of  captives  remaining 128 

Released  in  d^>tember  1844 107 

21 

Orlando  Phelps  was  released  by  Santa  Anna  on  the  arrival  of  the  prisoners 
at  the  capital — Thonnmon's  RecoUec.  3f«r.,  75-6 — and  W.  P.  Stapp — author 
of  The  Prisoners  of  Perote^  Philadelphia,  1845,  p.  164 — was  liberated  May 
16,  1844,  and  five  other  captives  a  few  weeks  previous  to  the  final  release. 
Oreen,  411.  Thus  14  prisoners  are  unaccountecl  for,  it  bein^  presumable  that 
they  maj[  be  added  to  Green's  list  of  tliose  who  died  of  siamess  and  priva- 
tions during  their  incarceration. 
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One  more  unsuccessful  expedition  has  to  be  re- 
corded. In  1842  information  was  received  in  Texas 
that  a  richly  laden  Mexican  caravan  would  start  on 
its  return  to  Santa  P^  from  Missouri  in  the  spring  of 
1843.  On  application  to  the  government,  Colonel 
Jacob  Snively  was  authorized  to  organize  a  force  for 
the  purpose  of  intercepting  it,  as  it  crossed  territory 
claimed  by  Texas,  south  of  the  Arkansas  river,  and 
through  which  the  Santa  F^  trail  ran.  At  the  end 
of  May,  Snively,  with  about  180  men,  reached  the 
Arkansas  and  encamped  on  the  right  bank,  25  miles 
below  the  point  where  the  caravan  route  crossed  the 
river.  Here  they  learned,  through  their  scouts,  that 
a  Mexican  force  of  500  or  600  men  was  in  the  neigh- 
borhood waiting  to  escort  the  caravan  when  it  arrived. 
On  June  1 7th  the  Texans  received  news  of  its  ap- 

? roach,  and  moreover,  that  it  was  guarded  by  200 
J.  S.  dragoons  under  Captain  Philip  St  George 
Cooke.  On  the  20th  they  fell  in  with  a  large  ad- 
vance party  of  the  Mexican  force;  an  encounter  en- 
sued, seventeen  of  the  enemy  were  slain,  and  eighty 
taken  prisoners,  the  Texans  obtaining  a  good  supply 
of  provisions  and  horses.  After  this  feat,  dissension 
divided  the  command  into  two  parties,  one  of  which, 
about  seventy  in  number,  abandoned  the  enterprise 
and  elected  Captain  Chandler  as  their  leader  to  con- 
duct them  home.  Snively's  camp  was  discovered  by 
Cooke,  June  30th,  who  thereupon  sent  for  the  Texan 
leader  and  informed  him  that  he  was  on  United 
States  territory.  Snively  protested  ;  Cooke  refused 
to  listen  to  any  explanation,  crossed  the  river  with  his 
dragoons,  and  compelled  the  Texans  to  give  up  their 
arms.  Snively 's  party  numbered  only  107  men,  and 
Cooke  had  brought  two  pieces  of  artillery  to  bear  upon 
them.  The  United  States'  officer  allowed  them  to 
retain  ten  muskets  for  self-protection!  They  were 
600  miles  away  from  home,  with  Mexicans  on  one 
side  and  hostile  Indians  on  the  other.  Fortunately 
Chandler's  party  was  still  not  far  off  and  had  escaped 
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the  observation  of  Cooke,  who  offered  to  escort  to 
Independence,  Missouri,  as  many  of  Snively's  men  as 
might  choose  to  go  thither.  About  50  Texans  ac- 
cepted the  invitation ;  the  rest  united  with  Chandlers 
command.  Some  attempt  was  still  made  to  go  after 
the  caravan,  but  the  adventurers,  fearing  they  would 
be  overiX)wered,  abandoned  the  project,  and  turned 
their  steps  homeward.  After  two  encounters  with 
Indians,  in  which  four  of  their  number  were  killed, 
the  Texans  reached  Bird's  Fort,  on  the  Trinity, 
August  6th,  and  there  disbanded.** 

One  of  the  B^'ar  prisoners  confined  in  the  fortress 
of  Perote  was  J.  W.  Robinson,  lieutenant-governor 
of  Texas  in  1835.  Probably  with  no  other  mtention 
than  that  of  gaining  his  liberty,  he  addressed,  Janu- 
ary 9,  1843,  a  letter  to  Santa  Anna,  then  in  retire- 
ment at  Manga  de  Clavo,  stating  that  he  believed,  if 
a  personal  interview  were  granted  him,  that  he 
could  furnish  Santa  Anna  with  important  information, 
and  lay  before  him  a  plan  for  the  reunion  of  Texas 
w^ith  Mexico,  the  details  of  which  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  explain  by  letter.  He  proceeded  to  state  that 
the  Texans  were  anxious  for  peace,  but  its  establish- 
ment could  not  be  effected  without  first  entering  into 
an  armistice;  that  if  this  were  done  great  benefits 
would  result  to  Mexico.  The  Texan  people,  he  said, 
discontented  with  the  administration  of  Houston, 
would  become  disposed  to  a  reunion,  and  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  assure  his  excellency  that  Texas  would 
afjrree  to  reunion  under  the  following  nine  conditions: 
that  there  should  be  an  amnesty  ^r  the  past;  that 

^Toaknm,  ii.  391M05;  TltraU,  332-6.  Both  these  anthon  ocntniltod 
various  manuscripts,  written  bv  persons  who  accompanied  the  expeditioo, 
among  -w^hich  may  he  mentioned,  S.  A,  Miller  8  Jmamal,  and  the  aoconnt  by 
Coifind  llwjh  F.  Yountj,  of  8an  Antonio.  The  U.  S.  afterward  recocnina 
that  the  Texans  were  not  on  U.  S.  8i)il,  and  finally  paid  $1S.60  for  eachfira- 
arm  taken.  \Micn  (ren.  Houston  was  tenator  in  the  congress  at  Washings 
ton  he  declared  that  the  expedition  was  unauthorized,  bat  Yoaknm  qnotet 
frnin  the  letter  of  inBtraotions  from  the  sec.  of  war,  aad  Ymiii£  ■4icinrdiiig 
to  Thrall    lUtw  tfast  he  nw  000  Bgnad  Sam  HourtoL 
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Texas  should  recognize  the  sovereignty  of  Mexico; 
that  Texas  should  have  a  separate  government ;  should 
defend  herself  against  hostile  Indians,  and  assist 
Af exico  in  reducing  them  to  obedience ;  should  send 
l^presentatives  to  the  Mexican  congress ;  would  pay 
ker  contingent  of  Mexico's  national  debt ;  contribute 
Ler  quota  toward  the  expenses  of  the  general  govern- 
ment; in  cases  of  litigation  Texas  should  have  the 
right  of  appeal  to  the  supreme  court  of  Mexico ;  and 
that  Mexicans  who  had  taken  part  in  the  Texan  revo- 
lution should  not  lose  their  rights. 

This  precious  communication  was  sent  by  Santa 
Anna  to  Jose  Maria  Tomel,  the  minister  of  war,  re- 
questing him  to  lay  it  before  the  substitute  president, 
NicoUs  Bravo;  if  that  functuary  gave  his  approval, 
Santa  Anna  would  grant  Robinson  an  interview. 
Bravo  did  approve,  and  the  government  autliorized 
the  retired  dictator  to  negotiate  with  Robinson  as  lie 
might  think  proper.  The  result  was  that  the  Bejar 
prisoner  was  released,  appointed  commissioner  by 
Santa  Anna,  and  despatched,  without  loss  of  time, 
with  instructions  to  propose,  on  the  part  of  Mexico, 
the  reincorporation  of  Texas,  on  the  basis  appended  in 
the  note  below." 

Of  course  the  proposition  was  not  entertained  for  a 
moment ;  in  fact  it  was  scoffed  at  by  the  people.  But 
all  the  world  might  laugh  while  Robinson  had  the 
satisfaction  of  having  gained  his  liberty. 

In  the  meantime  the  Texan  government  had  applied 

^*  Mexico,  desiroiu  of  terminating  the  war,  o£fered  to  grant  an  unre- 
stricted amnes^  to  all  whom  it  might  concern;  the  security  of  person  and 
property  wonld  be  guaranteed;  the  inhabitants  of  Texas  should  lay  down 
tbeir  arms,  and  acknowledge  the  sovereignty,  laws,  rules,  and  orders  of 
Mexico,  without  the  slightest  modification;  this  fundamental  basis  l)oing 
admitted,  Texas  might  appoint  her  functionaries  and  authorities,  military 
aad  political,  in  accordance  with  the  constitution;  Mexican  troops  should  not 
he  sent  into  Texas  while  Texas  should  provide  for  her  own  security  on  the 
frontiers;  with  regard  to  the  legislative  power,  laws  considered  proper  for 
the  good  gorenmient  of  Texas,  might  be  proposed  to  the  general  congress 
for  approval;  and  lastly  Texas  should  conform  in  all  other  matters  to  reu^u- 
btioDS  tluit  might  be  established  for  the  other  departments  of  the  republic. 
KSighXIXt  July  12, 1843,  in  which  the  whole  ofiicial  correspondence  on  this 
Bftftter  ii  pabliihM. 
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to  the  three  powers,  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
and  France,  invoking  their  joint  interposition,  to  Dut 
an  end  to  the  war.** 

The  British  government,  however,  while  signifying 
its  readiness  to  mediate  alone,  declmed  to  act  jomtly 
with  the  United  States,  believing  that  the  relations 
between  the  latter  power  and  Mexico,  were  such  as 
would  not  tend  to  advance  the  object  aimed  at  by  the 
proposed  representation.  But  Great  Britain,  none 
the  less,  proffered  her  good  services  to  Mexico  singly.** 
That  a  more  narrow  than  usual  self-interest  guided 
England's  policy  with  regard  to  Texas  cannot  be 
denied.  She  would  gladly  have  seen  the  young  nation  s 
independent  sovereignty  acknowledged  by  Mexico, 
and  lastingly  maintained;  and  was  correspondingly 
mi  willing  to  witness  the  aggrandizement  of  the  United 
States  by  the  annexation  of  Texas.  When,  therefore, 
the  annexation  question  was  again  agitated  in  the 
cabinet  at  Washington  early  in  1843,"  Percy  Doyle, 
the  British  representative  at  Mexico,  mediated  so  suc- 
cessfully that  Santa  Anna,  secretly  disposed  to  treat, 
agreed  to  an  armistice.  Doyle  was  authorized  to  in- 
form President  Houston,  through  Charles  Elliot, 
British  charge?  d*affairs  to  Texas,  that  he  would  give 
immediate  orders  for  the  cessation  of  hostihties,  and 
would  be  ready  to  receive  commissioners  from  Texas, 
to  treat  on  the  terms  of  peace  proposed  by  him. 
Doyle's  courier  was  taken  by  the  British  sloop-of-war 
Syllay  to  Galveston,  arriving  there  June  9th.  Houston 
accepted  the  proposal,  and  on  the  15th  of  the  same 
month  issued  a  proclamation,  ordering  a  cessation  of 
hostilities  pending  negotiations  for  peace  between  the 
two  countries." 

^  Copy  of  Hoaston's  address  to  the  Great  Powers,  dated  Oct  15,  1842, 
is  supplied  in  LeMerA  HcuMon  ami  /us  Bep.f  1G3-7. 

^SmUh*8Jfem.  Tex,  Urp.,  44. 

*' Tyler  and  his  cabinet  were  favorable  to  annexation.  On  Feb.  10,  1S43, 
Van  Zandt,  the  Texan  charge  d'affairs  at  Washington,  was  informed  by  his 
gin-emment  that  he  was  authorized  to  intimate  to  the  U.  S.  gov*t,  .if  the 
matter  were  brought  up,  that  in  case  any  advance  were  made  on  its  part^ 
TexaA  wouhl  renew  the  proposal  f<>r  annexation.   Yoakumy  401 

***  Copy  ill  JNTto'  Hey,,  Ixiv.,  307, 
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Negotiations  were  conducted  slowly.  Texas  was  in 
no  haste  in  the  matter.  The  longer  the  interval  of 
peace,  the  better  would  it  be  for  her  Interests  in  every 
point  of  view.  Communications  were  interchanged 
through  the  medium  of  the  British  representatives  in 
the  two  countries,  relative  to  various  matters  prelim- 
inary to  the  appointment  of  commissioners,  such  as 
the  question  of  the  reciprocal  release  of  prisoners — ^the 
Mexican  government  complaining  that  all  the  pris- 
oners captured  at  San  Jacinto  had  not  been  liberated — 
the  recalling  of  the  forces  under  Snively,  and  the 
killing  of  Mexicans  lately  on  the  south-western 
border.  All  these  matters  were  successively  settled 
l>y  Houston,  who  stated  that  all  San  Jacinto  prisoners 
had  been  sot  at  liberty  in  1837,  that  Snively  had  been 
recalled,  and  that  the  Mexicans  killed  on  the  borders 
were  banditti,  who  assumed  either  nationality  as 
suited  their  marauding  purposes. 

On  Septom])er  2()tli,  George  W.  Hockley  and 
Samuel  M.  Williams  were  appointed  the  connnissioners 
on  the  part  of  Texas,  to  meet  those  of  General  Woll, 
w^ho  had  been  authorized  by  Santa  Anna  to  treat 
with  Texas  concern  in  jj  tlie  terms  of  the  armistice. 
The  appointees  of  Woll  were  Senores  Landeras  and 
Jaunequi.  The  instructions  given  to  Hockley  and  Wil- 
liams indicate  the  desire  of  the  Texan  government  to  gain 
time.  They  were  to  endeavor  to  establish  a  general 
armistice  pending  negotiations  for  a  permanent  peace, 
and  for  such  further  period  as  they  could  agree  upon, 
requiring  due  notice  to  be  given  by  either  party  dis- 
jx)sed  to  resume  hostilities,  through  the  minister  of 
Great  Brifciin,  near  the  corrbSi)ondnig  goveniment, 
SIX  months  previous  to  any  act  of  hostility.  They 
were  also  to  agree  that  Texas  should  ap{)oint  com- 
missioners, clothed  with  full  powers,  to  meet  at  the 
ca})ital  of  Mexico,  to  negotiate  for  the  adjustment  of 
difficulties  and  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
peace. 

The  United  States  and  Great  Britaui  were  watch* 
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ing  each  other's  action  as  bearing  upon  the  future  of 
the  young  republic,  with  jealous  eyes;  and  now  the 
government  of  the  former  nation  showed  its  intention 
no  longer  to  look  quietly  on.  President  Tyler's  views 
with  regard  to  annexation  were  no  secret,  nor  was  it 
a  matter  of  doubt  that  the  question  would  be  brought 
before  the  house  when  congress  met  in  December 
1843.  The  Mexican  government,  accordingly,  in 
August  of  that  year,  declared  that  the  passage  of  any 
act  by  the  congress  at  Washington  to  incorporate 
Texas  with  the  United  States  would  be  considered 
equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war.*"  Tyler,  in  his 
message  to  congress  December  5,  1843,  regarded  this 
threat  on  the  part  of  Mexico  as  extraordinary,  and 
after  remarking  that  since  the  battle  pf  San  Jacinto 
the  war  had  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  predatory 
incursions,  stated  that  the  United  States  had  an  im- 
mediate interest  in  seeing  that  an  end  be  put  to  the 
state  of  hostilities  existin<j:  between  Mexico  and  Texas; 
that  such  a  system  of  warfare,  by  weakening  both 
powers,  rendered  them  subjects  of  interference  on  the 
part  of  more  powerful  nations  ;  that  the  United  States 
could  not  be  expected  to  permit  such  interference  to 
their  own  disa/lvantage,  and  that  the  government  was 
bound,  by  every  consideration  of  interest  and  sym- 
pathy, to  see  that  Texas  should  be  left  free  to  act, 
unawed  by  force,  and  unrestrained  by  the  policy  of 
other  countries. 

The  language  is  plain,  and  the  intention  evident. 
Mexico  was  not  to  wage  war  with  Texas,  nor  were 
European  powers  to  interfere  by  mediation  in  the  ad- 
justment of  the  difficulties  between  the  two  nations, 
or  endeavor  to  establish  peace  l)etween  them.  While 
tlie  preliminary  negotiations  for  tlie  armistice  were 
gohig  on,  England  invited  France  to  join  her  in  the 
mediation,  and  tliese  powers  did  not  fail  to  comment 
severely  upon  tlie  ill-advised  remarks   of  President 


no 


*^ Borancfjrd  to  Wnihty  Thouipsnn^  in   U.  S.  If.  Ex.  Dor.,  28  cong.,  1  se'^^., 
2,  20-7.     See  correspoudeuce  ou  the  subject  iu  /c/.,  27-30,  35,  38-9,  41-8. 
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Tyler,  made  at  a  time  when  a  cessation  of  hostilities 
had  actually  occurred,  and  without  considering  in  any 
degree  what  might  be  the  wishes  of  the  people  of 
Texas  or  the  decision  of  her  government  on  matters 
touching  her  own  welfare.  But  the  United  States 
were  greatly  agitated  by  the  idea  that  a  blow  was  be- 
ing aimed  by  England,  through  Texas,  at  one  of  their 
own  institutions.  It  was  believed  by  the  entire  mass 
of  the  southern  people,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  northern  states,  that  a  plan  was  being 
formed  in  Great  Britahi  to  abolish  slavery  in  the 
south.***  Opposed  as  were  the  people  of  the  north  to 
slavery,  they  were  not  going  to  tolerate  the  interfer- 
ence of  a  foreign  power  in  the  settlement  of  the 
nation's  domestic  concerns.  Texas  was,  therefore,  no 
longer  to  be  regarded  unfavorably  by  them,  as  had 
hitlierto  been  the  case,  and  a  trjlcrably  strong  party, 
friendly  to  annexation,  sprung  up  among  them.  As 
for  Mexico,  when  she  became  aware  of  the  steps 
which  were  beinor  taken   in  the   United  States  and 

o 

Texas  to  procure  the  incori)oration  of  the  latter,  her 
indignation  knew  no  bounds. 

Meantime  the  peace  commissioners  met  at  Salinas" 

^  It  was  considered  in  tho  U.  S.  that  the  leading  motive  of  England  in 
taking  such  an  active  interest  in  the  atfaim  of  Texas  was  her  design  to  effect 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  tliat  country.  Yoakum  takes  this  view,  and  goes 
so  far  as  to  state  that  'Mr  Doyle,  the  British  charge  d'affaires,  ha<i  Iwen  in- 
structed to  propose  to  Mexico  a  Bcttlenient  of  her  diiliculties  with  Texas,  based 
upon  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  tlie  latter.  *  This  is  untrue;  and  Ashl>el  Smith, 
Texan  minister  in  Ijondon  at  the  time,  takes  tho  trouble  to  correct  tliis  *  grave 
error  *  as  he  calU  it.  '  Mr  Doyle,'  says  he,  *  wjis not  so  instructe<l;  he  "was  not 
instructed  at  all  on  these  matters.  R&n.  Tfjr.  Rfp.^  r>8.  'ihe  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  it  was  the  liricish  and  Foreign  Anti-slavery  Society  in  lA)iidon, 
and  not  tlie  Kni^lisli  cabinet  tliat  cause<l  the  hubbub,  and  produced  tlie  exas- 
neration  in  the  U.  8.  against  (Iroat  Britain.  It  was  the  meibllesome  mem- 
r)ers  of  tliis  society  that  liastened  tlie  annexation;  and  the  same  author 
expresses  liis  lx;licf  that  tlie  Britisli  government  liad  no  Hymi)atliy  witli  or 
reM[>ect  for  them.  Consult,  on  tliis  suoject,  /</.,  40-.")8.  Anson  Jones  says — 
Mmi.y  18.")(),  p.  r»2,  in  Thmll,  347 — 'the  subject  of  domestic  slavery,  aI»out 
which  so  much  alarm  existed  in  1S44-5,  was  never  so  much  as  mentiimcd  or 
alluilod  to  by  the  Britisli  minister  to  the  govonimeiit  of  Texas,  except  to 
di-»olaim,  in  the  most  cinphatic  terms,  any  intention  on  the  part  of  Kn}:;land 
ever  to  interfere  with  it  lle^(^'  See  also  Xil*'.^'  Rni.,  Ixiv.  404.  On  the  diplo- 
matic negotiations  with  Oreat  IVit^iin  set?  Stni/fi^  uf  snp.y  r)0-4)4. 

;'»Not.  as  Ytwikuiii  ha-;  it,  Sabina'^,  ii.  4-Jl:  Thrall,  p.  337,  seems  to  have 
copied  this  error.  iSco  liiccnit  UinU  Jaiapa,  iiL  024. 
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on  the  west  side  of  the  Rio  Granda  After  some 
difficulties  the  proceedings  were  hastened  by  the  agi- 
tation which  prevailed,  owing  to  the  news  fix)m  the 
United  States,  and  on  February  15,  1844,  the  armis- 
tice was  signed,  the  arrangements  being  made  that 
hostilities  should  cease  penomg  negotiations  for  peace, 
the  duration  of  which  was  not  to  be  extended  beyond 
^lay  1  st,  unless  peace  was  probable.  Houston  renised 
to  ratify  it,  as  it  referred  to  Texas  as  a  department  of 
Mexico,  and  on  June  16th,  Woll  instructed  by  Santa 
Anna,  sent  in  a  manifesto  to  Houston  announcing 
that  Mexico  had  resumed  hostilities.'^'  But  during 
the  short  remaining  existence  of  the  Texan  republic 
her  foe  confined  her  hostile  intentions  to  menaces  and 
preparations  for  war. 

At  the  election  held  September  2,  1844,  Anson 
Jones  was  chosen  president,  and  Kenneth  L.  Ander- 
son, vice-president.  No  more  important  election  had 
yet  been  held  in  the  republic,  inasmuch  as  it  repre- 
sented at  that  date  the  feelings  of  the  people  on  the 
great  question  of  incorporation  into  the  United  States. 
Edward  Burleson  was  Jones  competitor  and  an  an- 
nexationist. The  total  number  of  votes  cast  was 
12,752,  of  which  Jones  polled  7,037,  and  Burleson 
5,661,  the  remaining  54  votes  being  scattering.** 
Jones  was  supposed  to  be  an  anti-annexationist. 

The  ninth  congress  having  met  and  organized, 
December  3d,  President  Houston  delivered  his  fare- 
well message.     He  represented   the  foreign  and  do- 

^  Asaigninc  as  the  reason,  the  failure  of  the  commissioners  to  proceed  to 
Mexico,  according  to  the  4th  art.  of  the  armistice,  to  regulate  (lifferences. 
Copy  in  Nile^  liiy.t  Ixvi.  382.  Relative  to  this  armistice  and  English  rela- 
tions with  Texas  the  reader  can  consult,  Id.,  Ixiv.  307,  404;  Ixv.  34,  178, 
212;  Ixvi.  9G-«,  113,  280,  382;  Ixvii.  113-14;  liivera.  Hist  Jahptt,  iii.  600-1, 
62;^7;  BmUimarUe,  Jlist.  S.  Amuiy  112-16;  Do  Bow's  Encyc,  1844,  2d  ed. 
265-9. 

^^The  numher  of  counties  was  36,  which  sent  up  61  delegates  to  the  con- 
vention of  1845,  35  of  whom  were  anti-annexationists,  and  26  annexationists. 
^nXileji  Re.ij.y  Ixviii.  249,  will  be  found  a  tabular  form,  giving  the  names 
of  the  counties,  the  number  of  votes  cast  in  each,  and  the  number  of 
delegates  sent  l)y  each.  Only  five  counties,  namely,  Harris,  Harrison, 
Nacogdoches,  Red  River,  ana  Washington  sent  three  delegates;  Mont- 
gomery sent  four;  eighteen  counties  sent  one  delegate,  and  thirteen  sent  two. 
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mestic  relations  of  the  republic  to  be  in  a  prosperous 
condition.  Treaties  of  amity,  navigation,  and  com- 
merce had  been  exchanged  with  several  of  the  Grerman 
statea  The  most  important  part  of  the  message 
refers  to  the  subjects  of  the  proceeding  pages  of  this 
chapter.  '*The  governments  of  Great  Britain  and 
France, **  he  says,  "still  maintain  towards  us  those 
sentiments  of  friendship  and  good  feeling  which  have 
ever  marked  their  intercour^  with  us,  and  which  it 
should  continue  to  be  our  studious  care,  by  every 
proper  manifestation  on  our  part,  to  strengthen  and 
reciprocate.  There  is  no  ground  to  suspect  that  the 
late  agitation  of  international  questions  between  this 
republic,  and  that  of  the  United  States,  has  in  any 
degree  abated  their  desire  for  our  continued  pros- 
perity and  independence,  or  caused  them  to  relax  their 
good  offices  to  bring  about  the  speedy  and  honorable 
adjustment  of  our  difficulties  with  Mexico.  That 
they  should  evince  anxiety  for  our  separate  existence, 
ana  permanent  independence  as  a  nation  is  not  only 
natural,  but  entirely  commendable."  And  he  adds, 
that  they  were  too  well  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  the  Texan  republic's  origin,  to  suppose  that  she 
would  surrender  one  jot  of  liberty  and  right  of  self- 
government.  "They  will  not  ask  it,  they  do  not  ex- 
pect it,  we  would  not  yield  it."  **  Such  were  the 
words  of  the  president  some  ten  months  before  the 
popular  vote  proclaimed  almost  unanimously  in  favor 
of  annexation.  But  Houston  had  some  reason  for 
expressing  himself  thus.  On  Jxrne  8th  the  United 
States  senate,  after  continuing  in  secret  session  till 
9  o'clock  p.  M.,  discussing  the  treaty  of  annexation, 
which  had  been  brought  before  it  by  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  house,  rejected  its  ratification  by  a  vote  of  35 
to  16.**  Politically,  Texas  was  not  in  an  enviable 
position  at  this  time.  She  was,  unwittingly,  the 
shuttlecock  of  stronger  powers.     Influenced  by  agi- 

^NUcr'  Reg.,  Ixvii.  272. 

^Cwng.  Globe,  28 oong.,  1  aeas.,  ziiL;pt  1,  p.  602. 
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tators  from  the  United  States,  which  used  England 
as  their  bugbear,  her  people  rapidly  changed  their 
feelings  against  annexation.  Rather  than  occupy  the 
position  of  a  minor  nation,  she  consented  to  throw 
down  the  sceptre  of  individual  sovereignty  under  the 
shield  of  her  powerful  sister,  while  saving  her  own 
dignity  by  waiting  to  be  invited  to  do  so. 

On  retiring  from  office,  Houston  was  surrounded  by 
stanch  friends  and  bitter  enemies,  who  were  not  choice 
in  the  language  they  made  use  of  in  denoimcing  each 
others  policy.  But  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  record 
the  many  unseemly  recriminations,  the  numerous 
personal  insults,  which  at  this  time  and  later,**  were 
bandied  to  and  fro  between  the  parties,*'  or  to  con- 
stitute myself  a  judge.  But  an  unbiased  observer 
cannot  ignore  facts.  Houston,  by  the  close  of  his 
second  administration,  had  again,  by  a  pacific  policy, 
brought  the  Indians  to  terms  of  peace ;"  by  his  sug- 
gestions the  expenses  of  the  government  were  so  re- 

••Consnlt,  QrterCB  Journal,  After  Ebeped.^  passim.  Hoastom's  Speech,  Ang. 
1,  1854,  in  C(mg,  Olobe,  1854,  append.  1214-18.  JcL,  1855,  742.  Oreaia  Reply  to 
Hawttojij  Feb.  15,  1855,  p.  67. 

•''  On  the  question  of  annexation.  Branch  T.  Archer — formerly  a  member 
of  Lamar's  cabinet — came  out  with  a  letter  in  which  he  considered  that  he 
proved  tliat  Houston  and  Jones  *  pledged  themselves  to  tlie  Brittsh  govern- 
ment that  they  were  oi)posed  to  annexation.'  /</.,  IrviiL  374.  How  utterly 
at  variance  with  this  assertion  are  Anson  Jones'  remarks  !  In  his  Memor- 
anda for  1850,  under  date  of  Feb.  1st,  we  read:  *The  annexation  of  Texas 
is  an  event,  the  resulting  consequences  of  which  are  too  vast  to  be  yet  rea- 
lized or  calculated.  Of  this  measure  I  was  the  architect.  I  saved  it  sulk»e- 
quently  from  the  destructive  violence  of  some  potent  enemies,  as  well  as  of 
its  best  friends  in  the  United  States  and  Texas,  wlio,  like  the  boys  in.  chase 
of  the  butterfly,  would  have  crushed  it  in  their  imprudent  and  impatient 
grasp.  The  exciting  and  balancing  of  the  constantly  acting  and  re-actins 
rival  influences  of  England,  France,  Mexico,  and  the  United  States,  and 
conveying  them  all  to  the  one  point,  with  the  view,  and  for  tlie  purpose  of 
effecting  my  object,  was  a  labor,  in  which  for  five  years  I  did  not  give  sleep 
to  my  eyes  or  slumber  to  my  eyelids,  and  in  which  I  was  finally  successfuL' 
Rf-p.  T(ix.y  44-5.  The  course  adopted  by  Jones  gave  mortal  offence  to 
Houston. 

^  A  treaty  of  perpetual  amity  was  concluded  Sept.  28,  1843,  with  ten 
tribes,  viz:  the  Tiwaheones,  Keachies,  Wacoes,  Caddoes,  Anadalikoes,  Ironies, 
Cliurokces,  Boloxies,  Dela wares,  and  Chickasaws.  Niles*  Rf^i/'t  Ixv.  195.  The 
celebrated  Texan  ranger,  Col  Jolin  C.  Hays,  says:  'Before  the  annexation 
of  Texas  the  Indiana  in  tliat  part  of  the  country  were  pretty  well  whipped 
out,  and  tliey  retreated  far  back  into  the  interior  with  their  families,  and 
mostly  ceased  their  depredations  upon  the  wliites.'  Hays^  Life  and  Advtn,^ 
MS.,  11.     The  Comanches  are,  doubtless,  referred  to  by  the  coloneL 
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duced  tliat  the  revenue  was  adequate  to  meet  them ; 
and  both  in  an  agricultural  and  commercial  point  of 
view  Texas  thrived  under  his  non-hostile  policy. 

Houston  was  a  singular  man.  Gifted  with  no  ordi- 
nary abilities  and  well  educated,  he  was  fully  capable 
of  guiding  the  helm  of  government.  His  great  fail- 
ings were  vanity  and  its  companion — -jealousy.  More- 
ov(>r,  he  clothed  himself  in  a  robe  of  mystery,  thereby 
causing  offence.  The  student  of  history  cannot  fail 
to  be  impressed  with  his  achievements  in  the  cause  of 
Texas.  Mistakes  he  made,  but  they  were  more  in 
tlie  direction  of  giving  offence  to  opponents  than 
measures  detrimental  to  the  solidity  and  vitality  of 
liis  adopted  country,  whose  interests  he  had  ever  at 
heart.  Houston  had  hard  men  to  deal  with — ^fiery 
spirits,  all  ambitious  of  fame.  During  the  struggle 
for  independence,  the  most  enterprising  and  the  boldest 
men  flocked  into  Texas  from  the  United  States — men 
prominent  alike  by  their  physical  and  mental  capabilities. 
Texas  offered  a  field  on  which  they  miglit  win  renown. 
Thus  it  was  that  higli  position  in  the  army  was  ever 
a  contested  prize,  and  each  aspiring  officer  sought  to 
be  the  leader.  With  such  aspirants,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  that  every  move  and  every  act  of  the  gen- 
cral-in-chief  were  taken  notice  of  and  criticised  un- 
favorably by  those  who  thought  they  could  do  better. 
His  Fabian  policy  in  his  famous  retreat  from  Gonzalez 
caused  much  murmuring  and  ill-will  among  his  impa- 
tient followers.  But  his  principle  was  sound  in  the 
highest  degree.  To  lure  the  enemy  to  the  banks  of 
the  Sabine,  far  from  his  base  of  supplies  and  source 
of  recruits,  and  give  him  battle  on  a  broader  land, 
where  the  Texans  could  confidently  expect  military 
aid  from  the  United  States,  was  matchless  strategy. 
This  enofaj^ement  with  the  foe  at  San  Jacinto  was 
doubtlcjss  brought  about,  to  some  extent,  by  pressure. 
But,  if  Houston  had  not  had  a  clear  perception  of 
every  probability  of  victory,  he  never  would  have 
fought  that  battle.     His  moral  courage  was  para- 
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mount  to  insubordinate  dictation.  His  troubles,  also, 
with  regards  to  immigrants  were  not  light.  Every 
incomer  was  determined  and  ready  to  sustain  his 
claim  to  the  land  on  which  he  settled,  whether  hold- 
ing a  forged  or  legal  certificate  of  *' head-right.*  The 
fact  that  Houston  maintained  himself  at  the  head  of 
such  a  community  proves  his  ability  and  worth. 

In  his  inaugural  address  President  Jones  stated 
that  his  object  would  be  the  maintenance  of  public 
credit;  the  reduction  of  the  expenses  of  government; 
the  abolishment  of  paper  issues;  the  revision  of  the 
tariff  law;  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  public 
schools ;  the  attainment  of  speedy  peace  with  Mexico, 
and  friendly  and  just  relations  with  the  Indians  on 
the  frontier;  the  introduction  of  the  penitentiary  sys- 
tem ;  and  the  encouragement  of  internal  improvement. 
Not  a  word  was  said  on  the  subject  of  annexation. 

Jones'  administration  was  destined  to  be  short.  On 
February  28,  1845,  a  joint  resolution  of  the  two 
houses  in  favor  of  the  incorporation  of  Texas  into  the 
union  was  passed  in  the  United  States  congress.  On 
March  1st  President  Polk  signed  the  document,  and 
to  Texas  was  left  the  decision  of  accepting  or  not  the 
invitation.  President  Jones  on  May  5th  issued  a 
proclamation  for  the  election  of  delegates  to  a  gen- 
eral convention  to  consider  the  proposition  passed  by 
the  United  States'  congress.  On  July  4th  the  con- 
vention met  at  Austin,  and  appointed  a  committee  to 
which  the  question  was  referred  to  be  reported  upon. 
The  committee  drew  up  an  ordinance  in  the  form  of  a 
joint  resolution  in  favor  of  annexation,  recommending 
its  adoption  by  both  houses  of  congress.  Only  one 
member  voted  against   the  ordinance,**   which    was 

^  Richard  Bache,  a  grandson  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  representative  for 
Galveston.  Thrall^  350.  Copy  of  the  joint  resolution  of  the  U.  S.  congress 
submitted  to  Texas  will  be  found  in  U.  S.  Charters  and  Con8tU.t  ii.  1764-5. 
By  the  terms  of  it  all  public  edifices,  fortifications,  barracks,  porta,  and 
harbors,  navy  and  navy-yards,  docks,  magazines,  arms,  and  armanent  were 
to  be  ceded  to  the  U.  S.,  while  Tejcas  was  to  retain  possession  of  all  her 
public  lands. 
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submitted,  together  with  a  new  constitution,**  framed 
aiid  adopted  by  the  convention,  to  the  decision  of  the 
people.  On  October  1 3th  both  the  ordinance  and  the 
constitution  were  ratified  by  an  almost  unanimous 
vote.  President  Polk,  December  29,  1845,  approved 
the  joint  resolution  of  the  United  States  congress 
that  Texas  should  be  admitted  into  the  union,*  and 

on  February  19,  1846,  President  Jones  surrendered 
the  executive  authority  to  the  newly  elected  governor, 
J.  Pinckney  Henderson."  The  lone  star  of  Texas 
sank  below  the  horizon  to  rise  again  amidst  a  constel- 
lation of  xmapproachable  splendor. 

*  According  to  this  state  constitution,  the  legislatare  was  to  meet 
biennially;  senators  were  to  be  chosen  for  four  years,  one-half  biennially; 
ministers  of  the  gospel  were  not  elegible  to  the  legislature;  bills  for  raising 
revenue  were  to  onsiuate  in  the  house  of  representatives;  the  governor  s 
veto  to  any  bill  could  be  nullified  by  a  subsequent  two-thirds*  vote  of  lH)th 
houses  in  its  favor;  after  1850  a  census  of  the  free  white  population  was  to 
be  taken  every  eiglit  years  for  the  apportionment  of  representation.  The 
judiciary  was  to  consist  of  one  supremo  court,  district  courts,  and  inferior 
courts;  the  ju<lges  of  the  supreme  and  district  courts  were  appointed  by  the 
governor,  with  consent  of  two  thirds  of  the  senate,  and  hold  office  for  six 
years;  the  supreme  court  had  appellate  jurisdiction  only,  and  in  criminal 
cases,  and  in  appeals  from  interlocutory  judgments,  it  was  rcgiilatc<l  by 
the  legislature.  The  district  courts  hail  origin^  jurisdiction  in  all  criminal 
cases,  and  if  the  punishment  was  not  specifically  determined  by  law,  the  jury 
were  to  determine  it.  County  courts  for  pro1>ate  business  were  established 
and  hehl  in  each  county.  The  covemor  was  chosen  by  plurality  of  votes 
for  two  years,  and  was  only  elegible  for  four  years  out  of  six;  he  could  hold 
no  other  office,  civil  or  military  One-tenth  of  the  annual  revenue  by  taxa- 
tion was  to  be  appropriated  to  free  public  schools.  No  corporation  with 
banking  privileges  was  to  be  chartered.  The  Aagrca&te  of  state  debt  con- 
tracted in  future  was  not  to  excee<l  $100,000.  family  homestea^ls,  not  ex- 
ceeding 200  acres,  and  in  value  ^2,000,  were  exempted  from  forced  sale. 
Amendments  to  this  constitution,  after  having  been  a^eed  to  by  two-thinls 
of  each  house,  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  people;  if  then  approved  by  a 
majority  of  the  voters,  and  subscciuently  by  two  thinls  of  each  house  of  tlie 
next  legislature,  they  became  valid  parts  of  tlie  constitution.  Fisher  and 
Colby*8  Amer,  SUitis,  An.,  1854.  394-5. 

«  U.  S.  H,  i/«r.,  vol.  19,  doc.  45,  pt  4,  122-4. 

^  For  fuller  particulars  on  the  subject  of  the  Texan  annexation  see  Hut, 
if«r.,  v.  322-38,  this  series;  A"iW  Reg,,  Ixxii.  222-3,  2G7-8,  287;  Ixxiii.  11, 
31,  47,  147,  235-9,  280-2,  398-411;  Ixxiv.  105-6;  U.  S.,  Rejnih.  q/*,  62;  00110- 
tinn  Pence  with  Mex.^  7-9;  OlerOy  Comvn.  Negoc,  Dip.,  in  Pirp.  Var.,  87,  no.  14. 

WiUifxm  Keuneily,  Texan:  IVte  Bi»e,  Progress^  and  Prospects  qf  the  Bepufjlic 
q/  TcjwM.  London,  1841,  8vo,  2  vols.,  pp.  lii,  378,  and  vL  548;  2  maps.  Ihe 
author  of  this  valuable  work  served  in  1838,  under  Lord  Durham,  Governor- 
General  of  Canada,  as  assistant  commissioner  for  enquiring  into  the  munici- 
pal institutions  of  Lower  Canada.  Lord  Durham's  abrupt  resignation  having 
urought  the  commission  to  a  i)ermature  close,  Kenne<iy  took  the  opportunity 
of  visitinji^  a  large  portion  of  Uio  U.  S.,  and  extended  his  journey  to  lexas. 
During  his  residence  there  circumstances  were  so  favorabld  to  his  acquiring 
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information  on  the  political  condition  of  the  country,  as  to  induce  him  to 
undertake  the  ta:$k  of  publishing  the  result  of  his  enquiries  and  observations. 
His  work  contains  a  comprehensive  history  of  all  important  events  in  Texas, 
from  1690  to  1840,  and  supplies  a  vast  amount  of  information  on  every 
subject  included  in  the  *rise,  progress,  and  prospects'  of  a  new  country. 
Kennedy  was  a  keen  observer;  and  better  still,  his  observations  were  con- 
ducted without  prejudice,  and  are  correct;  his  reflections  were  deeply 
thoughtful,  and,  though  evidently  regarding  with  favor  the  Anglo-American 
colonists,  and  vindicating  them  in  their  action  with  regard  to  Mexico,  his 
conclusions  are  just.  His  style  is  particularly  graceful,  felicitous,  and  at- 
tractive, rising  frequently  to  eloquence;  and  the  different  topics  and  subjects 
of  his  work  are  well  and  carefully  combined.  Two  good  maps  accompany 
it,  one  of  which,  facing  p.  336,  vol.  I.,  indicates  the  grants  of  land  conceded 
under  the  empresario  system  of  Mexico.  Another  edition  was  published  in 
N.  Y.  in  1844. 

//.  Yfjahim — HiMtory  of  Texas  from  Usjirst  setUtmeni  in  1685,  to  its  Annexa- 
tion to  tite  United  SUiUjt  in  iS^fj.  New  York,  1856,  8vo,  2  vols.,  pp.  482,  676. 
lUust.  and  maps.  This  is  a  work  which  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
[►est,  if  not  the  best,  history  of  Texas.  No  other  production  of  the  kind  in 
English  supplies  a  more  complete  account  of  Texan  events,  the  author  hav- 
ing had  the  a<l vantage  of  preceding  works  of  importance,  such  as  those  of 
Keimedy,  Foote,  and  other  writers.  His  account  of  the  early  missionary 
labors  and  the  founding,  system,  and  decline  of  the  missions  is  good,  though 
brief;  as  also  the  information  which  he  gives  about  the  Indian  trilies  and 
their  wars  against  the  whites.  Y^oakum  certainly  made  many  mistakes, 
and  has  been  frequently  corrected  by  subsequent  writers  ;  he  was  an  in- 
timate friend  of  General  Houston,  and  displays  his  a<lmiration  of  him  in  his 
work;  but  this  does  not  warrant  Richardson,  in  saying  that  Yoakum's 
partiality  was  carried  to  an  extreme  of  adulation,  and  habitually  ignored 
the  sanctity  of  truth.  The  same  writer  considered  that  there  was  no  doubt 
that  Yoakum  received  his  data  and  voluminous  documents  from  Houston,  in 
spite  of  the  latter's  assertion  that  the  work  was  one  with  which  the  com- 
mander-in-chief had  no  connection.  This  may  l)e  true  to  some  extent,  but 
when  he  goes  on  to  say,  *  we  entertain  no  doubt  that  there  are,  in  that  book, 
letters,  despatches,  and  documents,  which  were  concocted  for  the  book,  and 
long  posterior  to  the  events  they  refer  to,' — Tex.  Alm.y  1860,  36 — such  a 
remark  is  not  only  reckless,  as  Richardson  does  not  produce  a  shadow  of 
proof,  1)11 1  bears  the  mark  of  enmity  and  malice.  Y^oakum  supplies  a  large 
number  of  documents  in  his  appendices,  among  which  mention  must  be  made 
of  the  coT)y  of  an  old  record  in  the  archives  of  Bejar,  bearing  the  date  of 
1744,  ana  which  contains  much  information  on  the  early  history  of  Texas; 
and  of  a  memoir  written  by  Col.  Ellis  P.  Bean,  al>out  the  year  1816,  in 
which  an  account  of  Nolan's  inroad  is  given,  and  of  Bean's  subsequent 
romantic  career  in  Mexico,  first  as  a  prisoner,  and  afterward  as  a  soldier 
fighting  in  the  cause  of  the  independence. 

Henry  Stuart  Foote — Texas  and  the  Ttxans.  or  Advance  qfthe  Anglo- Ameri' 
cans  to  tJie  South' WeJit^ete.y  etc.  Phila<lelphia,  1841,  12mo,  2  vols.,  pp.  viii. 
314,  and  v.  403.  This  author  opens  his  work  with  a  review  of  the  leading 
events  in  Mexico,  from  the  conquest  by  Cortes  to  the  termination  of  the 
war  of  independence.  He  then  enters  upon  Texan  matters,  and  describes 
the  numerous  expeditions  into  Texas  from  the  U.  S.  Of  the  Fredonian  war 
he  gives  a  very  full  account,  preceded  by  a  i^ketch  of  the  progress  of  Austin's 
colony.  Tlie  second  volume  is  devoted  to  the  Texan  war  of  independence, 
and  the  causes  which  led  to  its  outbreak.  In  a  jyostscript  some  informa- 
tion is  given  concerning  the  claims  of  the  U.  8.  to  'i  exas,  at  different  periods 
after  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  and  the  efforts  to  confirm  a  title  to  the  ter- 
ritory, ioote  had  at  his  disposal  much  valuable  material,  and  supplies 
copies  of  a  number  of  important  documents.  He  had  been  invited  while  in 
Texas,  he  informs  us  in  his  prefiice,  '  to  undertake  a  History  of  the  War  of 
Texan  Independence,  by  more  than  twenty  of  the  most  conspicuous  acton  in 
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that  war.'  This  may  explain  his  strong  ono-sidedness,  but  is  no  excuse  for 
his  fre<xuently  indulging  m  contemptuous  and  undignified  expressions  when 
speaking  of  the  Mexicans.  His  work,  however,  is  a  valuable  contribution  to 
Texan  history. 

Man/  Austin  HoUey,  Texan.  Lexington,  Ky.,  1836.  12mo.,  pp.  viiL  410; 
Map.  This  authoress  published  a  few  years  previously,  Texas,  ObsenxUions, 
Historical,  Oeomraphicalj  and  Descriptive.,  in  a  Serum  of  Letters  written  iJuring  a 
V^isit  to  Attstins  Colony,  witli  a  Victv  to  a  Pennamnt  Settlement  in  tJiai  Country, 
in  the  Autumn  of  18SL  Baltimore,  1833,  12  mo.,  x>p.  167.  The  work  under 
consideration  is  an  enlargement  of  the  former  issue,  and  contains  a  very 
correct  description  of  the  physical  features  of  Texas,  besides  a  large  amount 
of  historical  matter,  which  is  supported  by  copies  of  important  documents. 
Mrs  Holley  concludes  her  narrative  with  a  brief  recital  of  the  l)attle  of  San 
Jacinto,  furnishing  a  list  of  the  killed  and  wounded  on  the  Texan  side,  as 
also  Houston's  Army  Onlers  of  May  5,  1836.  Attached' is  An  appendix 
containing  'The  Constitution  of  the  Mexican  United  States,'  and  'Constitu- 
tion of  the  Republic  of  Texas,'  with  a  list  of  the  sieners  of  the  'Declara- 
tion of  Rights.  In  The  Quarterly  JRevietPy  vol.  Ixi.  p.  3i32,  a  slighting  remark 
is  made,  charging  the  authoress  with  givins  the  most  favorable  prospect  of  the 
new  country  For  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  immigration  of  settlers  from  the 
U.  S. — the  writer  of  the  article  sarcastically  printing  her  name  'Austin  '  in 
italics.  But  the  whole  tone  of  his  article  is  stamped  with  a  lack  of  appreciat- 
ing what  a  struggle  for  free  principles  against  despotism  really  is.  With 
regard  to  Mrs  HoUey's  style  I  ^uote  the  following  passage  from  The  NorthAmer' 
icon  Review,  vol.  xliii.,  no.  xcii.  p.  257.  'Mrs  Holley  has  given  an  agreeable 
account  of  her  visit,  in  her  own  femininely  graceful  style,  yet  by  no  means 
destitute  of  expression  and  force;  and  her  statements,  as  to  the  natural 
features  of  the  country,  are,  in  substance,  correct. '  This  remark  refers  to 
her  earlier  work. 

W,  B,  Dewees — Letters  from  an  Early  Settler  qf  Texas,  Comj^iled  by  Cara 
Cardelle.  Louisville,  Ky.,  1852,  12mo.  pp.  viii.  312.  There  is  mtemal  evi- 
dence that  his  work  is  not  what  it  purports  to  be.  The  compiler  states  in 
her  preface  that  she  '  chanced  to  find,  among  the  papers  of  a  worthy  friend, 
a  large  pile  of  letters  from  Texas,  some  of  them  bearing  an  early  date  in 
the  history  of  that  country.  *  Interested  in  the  perusal  ofthem  she  professes 
to  have  obtained  leave  from  Dewees  to  publish  them,  and  remarks,  '  I  give 
them  as  they  are,  from  the  pen  of  the  author,  lest  by  revising  and  correct- 
ing, some  gem  should  Ixi  lost  or  beauty  marred.'  The  first  letter  is  dated 
*Long  Prairie,  Ark.,  March  1,  1819,' and  the  last  'Columbus,  Texas,  Feb. 
3,  1852,'  being  in  answer  to  the  compiler's  request  that  Dewees  would  write 
her  *  concerning  the  prosperity  of  your  country,  from  the  date  of  your  last 
letter  (January,  1850)  up  to  the  present  time; '  that  is,  Jan.  15,  1852.  Now 
without  discussing  the  many  extraordinary  historical  mistakes  scattered 
through  the  volume,  attention  is  called  to  that  in  the  third  letter  dated  June 
10,  1821.  The  writer  says,  on  pp.  20-22,  'Nacogdoches  is  an  old  Spanish 
town,  situated  on  the  San  Antonio  and  Louisiana  road,  about  sixty  miles 
west  of  the  Sabine  river,  in  the  state  of  Coahuila  and  Texas; '  and  Sjgain: 
'During  my  stay  in  Nacogdoches,  I  learned  that  Mr  Moses  Austm,  of 
Missouri,  had  received  permission  from  the  Mexican  government  to  estab- 
lish a  colony  in  the  state  of  Coahuila  and  Texas.'  Here  is  a  glaring  anach- 
ronism that  could  not  have  been  perpetrated  by  Dewees;  the  state  of  Coa- 
huila and  Texas  was  not  formed  till  May  7,  1824 — see  index  this  volume. 
That  at  least  some  of  these  letters  are  spurious  there  is  incontrovertible 
evidence.  In  the  19th  letter,  dated  Columbus,  Texas,  May  15,  1836,  the 
writer  has  not  scrupled  to  copy  almost  verbatim  from  Mrs  HoUey's  Texas, 
pp.  354-5.  1  quote  a  few  .passages.  Dewees  writes  *  Colonel  Travis,  on 
whose  head  a  price  was  set,  when  wounded  and  dying  was  attacked  by  a 
Mexican  officer  who  seemed  intent  on  striking  tine  body  qf  the  dead; '  Mrs  Holley 
has,  *  who,  in  imitation  of  the  western  savage  seemed  desirous  of  striking  the 
lioffy  of  Vit  dead,  the  other  portion  of  the  passage  being  identicaL     Deweeik 
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fauus  'Travijt  met  and  plunged  his  swonl  in  the  breast  of  the  savage 
Mexican,  and  they  fell,  the  victor  with  the  victim,  to  rise  no  more.*  Mrs 
Hv»lit'y  writO!»,  *  Trains  met  and  plunged  his  ^word  in  the  breast  of  the 
advancing  enemy,  and  fell,  the  victor  \*'ith  the  victim,  to  rise  no  more.* 
Again  the  following  pa&sage  is  almost  word  for  \*  onl,  the  same  as  the  corres- 
p^mding  one  in  ^irs  Holley's  work.  *  Imnie«liately  after  the  fall  of  the 
Xlamo.  Gen.  Santa  Anna  sent  Mrs  Dickenson  and  Col  Travis*  servant  to 
ilen.  Houston's  camp,  accompanied  by  a  Mexican,  with  a  flag,  who  bore  a 
note  from  Santa  Anna  oflfering  the  Texans  peace  and  a  general  amnesty  if 
they  would  lay  ilo^Ti  their  arms  and  submit  to  his  government.  Gen. 
Houston's  reply  was  "True,  sir,  you  have  succeeded  in  killing  some  of  our 
brave  men,  but  tlie  Texans  are  n(»t  yet  whippieiL"*  Now  Mrs  Holley  pub- 
lished in  her  work,  which  was  issued  in  Lexingtouy  Kentucky,  in  18%, 
Army  Orders  of  Gen.  Houston,  dated  May  5,  1S36,  and  it  was  impossible 
that  Dewees  could  have  had  the  wc^rk  Ixrfore  him  at  the  time  when  his  letter 
is  pretende<i  to  have  l>een  \*-ritten.  The  conclusion  tliat  the  letters  were 
written  long  after  the  dates  assigned  to  them  is  indisputable.  With  regard 
to  their  matter,  they  contain  nmnerous  accounts  of  fights  with  Indians,  and 
of  the  distressed  condition  of  the  early  .settlers.  In  historical  matters  they 
are  marked  by  inaccuracies  and  exaggeration. 

AriMon  Jrmen — Mf.momnda  and  Official  Correjrpoiiflmre  relating  to  the  Repvb&c 
of  Tfxnx;  iu  IH:<tonf  and  Amurxntion,  Including  a  f/ri*]/' Autohiogntpfty  of  the 
Author.  New  York,  18r>9,  8vo,  pp.  G48.  The  author  of  this  work  went  to 
Texas  in  1833,  and  fought  against  the  Mexicans  as  a  soldier  in  the  ranks. 
After  the  independence  of  Texas,  he  was  successively  representative,  sena- 
tor, secretary  of  state,  minister,  and  presiilent.  llis  l)ook  consequently  con- 
tains a  vast  amount  of  information;  as  he  gives  in  it  not  only  his  private 
memoirs,  but  all  his  official  correspondence,  esjyecially  during  1841  to  1844. 
It  is  divided  in  'Private  Memoirs,'  *  Memoranda,'  in  the  form  of  a  journal, 
and  *Ix:tters,  etc./ among  which  apix'ar  extracts  from  a  number  of  Texan 
and  U.  S.  newspapers.  The  work  contains  extensive  information  on  all 
political  affairs  in  1  exas,  from  the  time  of  his  arrival,  to  within  a  few  week-^ 
of  llis  death,  Jan.  7,  1858.  Kspecially  valuable  are  his  remarks  on  the  cam- 
paign of  1830,  the  aunexat  on  question,  and  the  schemes  of  England.  During 
Jones'  presidency  Tien.  Houston  became  e>trani;ed  from  him  and,  acconling 
to  his  own  statement,  page  5*20,  assumed  a  hostile  attitude  toward  him, 
both  politically  and  personally.  Doctor  Jones  was  subject  to  jKiroxysms  of 
gloom,  and  in  a  lit  of  <le.q>onrlency  took  his  own  life  on  the  al)Ove  mentioned 
date. 

An  elaborate  volume  by  Homer  8.  'J  h rail, — A  Pirtorial  Hiatorif  of  Texiu, 
from  the  Eitn't^'^f  T/W/w  (f  Enropfin  Adv nfunr.^,  to  A.  />.,  1879,  etc^  ct^,^  St 
Louis,  Mo.  8vo,  pp.  xix,  and  S<)1,  map,  -supplies  extensive  information  re- 
garding 'i'exas,  the  author  having  \v,u\  arctss  to  many  official  documents, 
and  the  opjMirtunity  of  penising  a  large  number  of  histories,  pamj)hlets,  and 
addresses  l)earing  upon  his  subject.  He  has,  therefore,  l)cen  able  to  place 
before  his  reader,  in  a  condensed  form,  a  vast  accumulation  of  historical 
events,  and  in  all  main  features,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  he  is  generally 
correct.  Toward  the  clo.se  of  the  period  which  'ihraH's  work  covers,  he  is 
scanty  and  very  delicate  about  expressing  any  views  of  political  matters. 
Tlie  works  comprises  all  matters  connected  with  the  history  of  the  state. 
Lists  of  the  executives  and  the  personnel  of  the  different  departments  will 
be  found  in  the  notes,  and  briet  descriptions,  in  alphalietical  order,  of  the 
counties  are  supplied,  as  aho  accounts  of  charitable  and  educational  insti- 
tutions and  churches.  Information  is  given  on  agricultural  industries,  rail- 
ways and  commerce,  pojmlation  and  the  growing  wealth  of  the  state. 
Perhaps  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  portion  of  the  book  is  that 
devote<l  to  biographical  notices  of  prominent  Texans,  of  whom  he  furnishes  a 
list  of  over  200,  their  names  arranged  alphabetically.  The  work  is  so  com- 
prehensive in  details,  and  methodical  in  construction,  that  it  may  be  regarded 
as  a  miniature  cyclopedia  rather  than  a  history  of  Texas. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  authorities  consulted  in  the  preced- 
ing cliaptcrs:  U.  S.  government  documents,  notably  Cowj.  DtiMtes;  Id.  Globe; 
Sen.  Doc.;  Sen.  Mwrel.  Dor.;  Seiu  Jifip.;  H.  Ex.  Docs;  J  I.  MinceL  Docs;  H. 
Com.  Hejh:  Jf.  Jour.;  Chartcri*  and  Constitutions ;  Sen.  Jour.;  to  tlie  respective 
indices  of  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  Texas  aifairs;  Jiules  awi  Artkks 
for  (jhrH  AnnltSj  Houston,  18ri9,  *20pp. ;  Texas  Jiij)eali.'il,  passim;  Tcxvm  StiUe 
(Jaz.,  iv.  app.;  Jaiws  of  Jfcjh  of  T*ixas^  for  the  years  18IW-45;  Trxtis,  MessiKje 
ofPrcjt.,  Houston,  18.'W,  32  x>p.;  Lai/intj  Corner-stone  New  SUUe  Cajpitfd,  Aus- 
tin, 1885,  43  pp.;  Tex.  Almamirs,  for  the  years  1858-Cl,  18C7-9,  see  indices; 
FUisola,  Mem.  Hist.  (hier.  Tex.y  vols  i.  and  ii.;  Kenrwdi/s  Tcx.^  vols  i.  and  iL; 
Baker's  T*x.,  passim;  Conhms  Tex.,  3-6,  102-53;  Jays  Mex.  War,  20-10(5; 
Ilolletjs  Tex.,  passim,  Jlotuitons  Letter  to  Saiita  Ana;  Id.,  Life  of  211-24;  Id., 
Message,  May  12th,  Houston,  1838,  9  pp.;  Id.,  Mess.  RelaUve  to  Iml.  Affairs, 
Houston,  1838,  13  pp.;  Footers  Tex.,  passim;  Mex.  Manifest  del  Cowj.  Gen., 
Mex.,  183G,  20  pp.;  Id.,  Rd.  Kxltr.,  1838,  12-14,  18;  Id.,  Mem,  Ilac.,  1838, 
7;  Id.,  Col.  I^/es,  1829-30;  ThralVs  Tex.,  18-701;  Rivera,  Jaiapa,  iii,  passim; 
Youwfs  Hist,  of  Mfx.,  2(i2-G0(>;  Gray's  Outline  Hist.,  1-16;  Linn's  Reminis  , 
iW  225-312;  if.  S.  RejnA,  58-2()8;  Burnett's  Address  to  tlie  Sen.,  Houston, 
18;{8,  8  pp. ;  Lester's  Houston  and  his  Repub.,  45-201;  Dublun  and  Lozano,  Leg, 
Mfx^,  iii.  141-88;  iv.  154,  198;  v.  17;  Roberts'  Descript.  Tex.,  i.-iv.;  WiUson'i 
Amer.  Hist.,  665  72;  O inn's  Memoirs,  MS.,  2-4,  249-55;  Potters  Texas  RevoL, 
27  pp.;  Tex.  Coll.  Does,  nos  :i-7,  19,  53-«,  05;  HansanVs  Pari  Ree.,  Ixv. 
904  5;  Ixxiv.  1227,  1.'^);  Id.,  PnrL  Deb.,  xxxviL  191-202;  Hays  Life,  MS., 
3,  7,  11-33;  Nili'.H  Rtf/iAter,  covering  the  perio<l,  see  indices;  Federaeion  y 
Trjos,  39  pp.;  Dnrer^'' Letters  from  Tex.,  223-98,  304-8;  PaUon's  Hist.  U.  S., 
G8t)-91;  Domen^rh,  Hix/.  du  Mex.,  177-8,  187-96;  Id.,  Jour,  Missionaire,  10, 
25,  32.V442;  Fdeonrrs  Disertv.  Miss.,  34-52;  Hist.  Doc,  Cal,  I  72;  ii.  21,  36; 
Fry's  Life  of  Tnylor,  llSih  (folUitin's  Peace  iHfJi  Mex.,  7-9,  15-23;  Green's 
Journal,  passim;  A/.,  Reply  to  Ihtunton,  29-66;  Id.,  Speexli  in  U.  S.  Sen.,  3-()7; 
Croutons  Vie.  Awfr.,  ii.  2<>1  5,  278-311;  Hootons  St  Lottis  Isle,  Lond.,  1847, 
204  pp.;  JtukinM  M,  r.  War,  passim;  /'/.,  Life  of  Polk,  120-33,  2.3(>-  45;  Peirce^H 
Rou'fh  Skrfr/i,  MS.,  1)3  S;  /*/.,  Jour.,  MS.,  l(X)-9;  ['arios  Imprest>s,  2,  no.  vi. 
1  1H3;  Gidifinf/s  Sjt'rr/,*.^,  <)7  118:  SmitJi's  Remini'i.  Tejr.,  Galv.,  1876,  82  pp.; 
BarUt/,  Tex'.;  Bin(o„\<  Drh.  in  Cowj.,  xii.  650-2,  805;  xiii.  802;  xx.  67;^-*; 
Id.,  Thiiiii  IVi/w'  !>//•.  ii.  581-624,  665-76;  Bustavmnte,  Diario  Mex.,  MS., 
xliv.  81,  i09,  127,  169;  xlv.  53,  71,  168;  xlvi.  31,  77,  87;  Id.,  GaJnnetA-  Mex., 
MS.,  i.  5,  23  4,  45;  ii.  7-14,  158-70,  18:J-  5;  iv.  17:  /(/.,  Mem.  Hist.  Mex.,  MS., 
ii.  46-50,  61-2,  71-6,  90-3.  KHi  7;  A/.,  HiM.  Santa  Anna,  5-6,  42-50,  110-16, 
:i01:  CeUdloM,  T/W.  r/<' J/.-r.,  43  50,  7:^-7;  Channinrj's  Letter  to  Clay;  Complaint 
of  Mex.;  BomtdVs  iJe^tt  rip.  Trx.,  117  50;  KendalCs  Narr,  of  Tex.,  Santa  tV 
Isj-jM'd.,  ii.  11--KH5;  KrnwdysSiKrch  in  U.  S.  Sen.,;  BiinchanVs  S,  Juan,  522 
r>,  54.V72;  Almontv,  Motic.  KsfndiMt.  Tx.,  5  10,  51,  68-70,  76  7;  Adams,  Din- 
ntrso  d'l  K.r-pri^idr„fr^  Mox.,  183(»,  22  ])p. ;  Rtp.  Mrx.  Bonier  Connni^^t.,  245 
«;ts(M|.;  Tonirl.  T''}ns  E^tnd.  l-,ihL,  1  98;  NiW S.  Amer.  and  Mej:.,  i.'lZiO-m, 
356  69,  372;  Ramsey's  Ofh r  Side,  21-4;  Crane's  !»'(«//.  Co.  Ttx.,  25-9,  33; 
7''. J-.,  Di''f'iin'  i>  tic  CniK/s  C/ndfi.<,  24  pp.;  Ttxiix,  Ilittorif  of  or  Emi*j.  Guidv.  to, 
\.  Y.,  18tk  275  pp.:  Fournfl,  Conp  d'Oril,  20-1.  38,  41,  ,^3  6;  Tfjas,  ICxjyfl. 
hri'hn  tn,  1  545;  /(/.,  (.'om.  A^ren.  Efitad.  Uuid.,  3->K);  Porters  Rev.  Mex.  Wtir, 
9  35;  Mex.  Ciunnnk.  At,re>].  Tx..  7-30;  Mai,sfi>ld's  Me.e.  War,  9  19,  22-4; 
Amer.  SfJitff  Pa}^^.rs,  vi.  412-27;  ArriWvin,  Rn^qt.,  1836,  2:i4.  .331  3:  1837,  40, 
86  7,  268-9,  398,  59<)  7:  18:W,  187,  212-13;  AuMin  Dinctoni.  1877-8,  \  *X\', 
Trx.  in  lS/f(\  2:^-8,  61  7,  209  22,  248  5(>;  Marey's  Army  Life,  (iCi,  356- <K); 
Tixns  Com.  from.  Ser.  of  the  Trca^.,  Houston,  1838,  16  pp.;  <i<fO<lrieh*s  Hist.  N, 
and  S.  Amer..  2<58-70,  810  61;  Dickenson s  SptKches,  i.  127-59;  iMrenaudiire, 
Mt.r.  y  Gunt.,  2.39-40;  L<inuir'n  L*'tter  on  Anne.r.  of  Tex.;  Id.,  Inawj.  Address, 
Houston,  \s:\8,  11  pp.;  Riirro,  Mex.  en  IS.'fJ,  118,  223;  Gurrnientre  Mex.  ylos 
E^Vid.  Unid.,  17,  21-2;  Yue.  Manifest  Gob.  Pi-oy.,  16  37;  Peeier  and  MtixtTfs 
Mrrr^r  Colony  Cn.<r;  MeCnh's  Comprehensice,  Vine,  761-2;  ThomjMon's  RecoL 
MiX.,  i)assiui:  Olms/^d's  Journey,  472-4;  Sumner's  Orations,  ii.  107-16;  Rolni 
^uH'ijhx.,  250-<>l;  RipOya   War  Mcj:.^  i.  \i6]  2'exxn  Revolution;  MacGreyor 
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firoffreu  (if  Amr.,  a.  1036,  1256;  Saqmiro,  Etnayo  Tvc,  1."^-^  Bamin, 
Jfuwiun,  36  pp.;  ^utaU>on'«7f«Tnini>.,  198-208;  H'ar  in  TeoH,  Mpp.;  AChm, 
CncaKtoJuntifiauiim.  i-35;  llunl'a  Addntato  Porflt  o/Tez-.^X-iS;  Id.,  PtA- 
Sc  LtaKUiaidDdiCn/Tex.,lSnp.;  Palado  Lei/rf.  lUi-G.  115-lTi  Otem,  Obrvt, 
MS.,  L  313-17;  iL  1-4;  7^.,  (ru.  Oomuaic.,  Mei.,  ISM,  22  pp.;  DtmcaaHe 
Sep..  1839-45;  Pm.  Var.,  75,  no.  U.  85.  no.  15,  106,  no.  7,  111,  no.  1,  143. 
no.  19,  149,  no.  12;  Mayer's  Mex.  War,  54-66,  74-5;  Id.,  Mtx.  ae  It  Wataiid 
/«,  312;  JiotJuin,  Rfiji''aa  NouwUet,  37;  Load.  Oeaj.  Soe.  Jotir.,  ziiL  202-44; 
fiiher'i  Memonala,  3-87;  De  Bnw't  St'tL  Vine;  32-168;  Edinburgh  Sev.,  no. 
147,  p.  266,  no,  157,  P.  180-2;  A'onhAmer.  Rtv..  xliii  251-7;  Hmt's  Mtrdu 
Mag..  iL  264-5;  iv.  664:  xvL  486,  557;  xviii.  5M;  Amtr.  Ret..  75-81;  Gougt't 
FiKolIfuit.  Tci..  54-102,  293-318;  OonUCg  Alamo  City  Otiidf,  23-7:  Patmm'* 
Mtndibi  MaO:  i".  \6A-9i;  iv.  639-44;  HM'i  Wild  Ufa  m  Far  H"e»*,  18-32; 
Rdi£it  Tramp,  42-5,  52;  P/ivue'g  Hi-*.  Europtan  Coloait*,  .110-11;  Hardman'a 
Fnmtirr  Li/f,  197-248;  MiiVrr.  Rriten  ™  Mae.,  iiL  316-17  In 
with  the  prccetling,  a  large  namber  of  newspaper  antborittea  ha' 
amined. 
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CHAPTER  XV 

TEXAS  AS  A  STATK 

184&-1859. 

Social   Condition   of   tub   Texans — Population — ^Position    of   Malb- 
FAcroKS — Simplicity  of  HousEuoLDfl — ^The  Litkrats  £LiCMENT-<-Ck>v- 

ERNOR  HeNDER80N*3  INAUGURATION — ^TeXANS'  DoINGS  IN  THE  MEXICAN 

War— Wood's  Administration — ^Dispute  about  the  Possession  of 
Santa  Fe— Governor  Bell — ^The  Texan  Debt— Pearce's  Bill — ^Tmb 
Santa  Fe  and  Public  Debt  Questions — Scaling  the  Debt — ^Pease's 
Administration — Prosperity — Indian  Depredations — ^Nattve  Colo- 
nies— Priwi'ects  of  Success — Vicious  Indian  Settlers — Angry 
Frontier-men — A  Barbarous  Massacre — ^Removal  of  tub  Indian 
Colonlsts — Final  Adjustment  of  the  Public  Debt — Financial 
Matters — Hostility  to  Mexicans — ^The  Cart  War — Political  Par- 
ties— Biography  of  Rusk — Administration  of  Runnels — The 
Slavery  Agitation — Houston    Elected  Governor. 

Texas  now  entered  upon  a  new  phase  of  existence. 
She  liad  pi-csented  to  the  world  the  extraordinary 
spectacle  of  a  nation  voluntarily  surrendering  its  na- 
tionality, of  a  sovereign  people  laying  down  their 
sceptre  of  autonomy.  But  her  gain  was  not  small. 
No  longer  had  she  to  support  an  army  and  navy,  or 
bear  the  cx|)(*nses  of  a  diplomatic  corps  and  postal 
service.  With  re<jard  to  her  internal  condition  it  had 
greatly  impi'oved.  Agricultural  productions  had  in- 
creased, and  by  1845  the  exports  nearly  equalled  the 
imports.'     Having  arrived  at  a  distinctive  period  of 

*  For  the  year  ending  July  31,  1844,  tlie  imports  amounted  to  $686,503, 
and  the  exports  to  $01 5, 11 5,  showing  a  1)alanco  of  trade  against  the  re- 
public of  ^1,384.  In  1839  ihe  corresponding  balance  was  $1,232,379,  or 
more  than  17  times  as  much,  (rouge,  in  his  Fiacal  Hlnf.,,  128,  supplies  tliese 
figures,  and  points  out  the  effect  of  excessive  issues  of  pai>er  currency  in  en- 
couraging imports  ami  discouraging  exports.  Though  there  is  some  truth  in 
his  remark,  he  fails  to  take  notice  of  the  fact  that  the  production  of  raw 
material  in  Texas  waa  rapidly  increasing,  and  would  naturally  affect  the 
l>alanoe  of  trade. 
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Texan  history,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  take  a 
retrospective  glance  at  the  social  condition  of  those 
extraordinary  men  who  wrested  from  a  powerful 
nation  this  fair  portion  of  her  territory. 

It  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  certain  estimate  as 
to  tlie  number  of  the  Anglo-Texan  population  before 
the  year  1847,  when  the  first  census  was  taken,  show- 
in<i:  the  number  of  that  race  to  be  100,508.'  A  cal- 
culation  based  upon  the  number  of  votes  cast  in  Sep- 
tember, 1844,  at  the  presidential  election,  gives  the 
figures  51,008  ;*  but  when  it  is  considered  how  widely 
the  population  was  dispersed,  and  the  consequent 
probability  that  no  small  number  of  the  coimtry 
voters  would  be  unable  to  appear  at  the  polls,  these 
figures  may  be  regarded  as  too  low.  The  ^Mexican 
element  at  this  time  numbered  about  4,000  souls. 
These,  with  the  exception  of  the  ^Mexicans  resident  at 
Bejar,  Goliad,  and  Nacogdoches,  were  scattered 
among  the  settlements.  Some  few  European  immi- 
grants, for  the  most  part  English,  Irish,  and  Germans, 
were  also  to  be  found.*  San  Patricio,  which  was  es- 
sentially an  Irish  colony,  contained  quite  a  number  of 
that  race.  EngUsh  settlers,  also,  shortly  before  the 
annexation,  were  constantly  arriving,  some  of  whom 
engaged  hi  raising  sheep,  bringing  with  them  flocks 
of  the  best  bred  wool-producers  in  Great  Britain. 

When  it  is  borne  in  mind  from  how  manv  states  of  the 
northern  union  the  early  settlers  of  Texas  proceeded, 
that  descendants  of  the  pilgrim  fathers,  and  Hollanders 
from  the  north,  of  the  old  Virginia  cavaliers,  and 
of  the  ancient  Huguenots  who  settled  in  South  Caro- 
lina, that  hunters  from  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and 
illiterate  frontier  farmers  all  flocked  to  this  land  of 
promise,  it  will  be   recognized  how  motley  was  the  * 

*  Consult  note  4,  chapter  xiv. 

^The  nuni])cr  of  votes  was  12,752,  and  each  voter  is  estimated  to  repre- 
sent four  ])er.sonvS,  including  himself. 

*  In  184')  a  Crerman  colony  wai  founded  by  Prince  de  Solms,  on  the  Guad- 
/-hipe  riv<;r.  At  first  thcvse  settlers  suffered  much  from  sickness,  but  their 
county  capital,  New  Braunfels  is  now  a  tiiriving  jdace.   Jjinnt*  Bern,,  348. 
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community  at  this  time.  But  on  their  arrival, 
previous  rivalries  and  jealousies,  arising  from  dif- 
ferent origins  and  local  interests,  to  a  great  extent 
disappeared.  They  had  met  in  a  new  land  under  a 
common  name,  a,nd  were  ready  to  aid  each  other 
and  Hve  in  friendship,  but  as  yet  no  national 
cliaracter  distinguished  the  people  of  Texas.  Neither 
in  manners,  customs,  nor  dress,  did  they  display  uni- 
formity ;  and  each  new-comer,  finding  no  general 
model,  retained  the  habits  he  had  brought  with  him. 
In  tlieir  intercourse  with  each  other  and  with  strang- 
ers, they  exhibited  a  freedom,  and  a  want  of  the  tinsel 
of  politeness — so  often  the  cloak  of  insincerity — ^which 
might  not  always  have  pleased  the  transient  traveller; 
but  if  he  possessed  ordinary  common  sense,  he  soon 
discovered  the  virtues  of  frankness,  truthfiilness,  and 
hospitality  in  the  Texan  settler. 

With  regard  to  the  criminal  element,  the  murderers 
and  fugitives  from  justice  of  which  the  people  were 
said  to  be  largely  composed,  I  fail  to  find  tliese  hasty 
assertions  verified.  Either  the  Texans  were  intention- 
ally maligned,  or  else  they  were  introduced  to  the 
world  by  writers  who  had  no  personal  knowledge  of 
them.  That  numbers  of  malefactors  foxmd  their  way 
into  Texas  cannot  be  denied;  but  they  were  in  so 
small  a  minority  that  they  possessed  no  influence ;  and 
it  may  justly  be  said  that  in  respect  to  this  social 
detriment,  Texas  suffcTcd  no  more  than  the  settle- 
ments in  all  the  frontier  states  of  the  union.*  Over 
the  class  of  people  which  is  the  subject  of  these  re- 
marks a  vigilant  watch  was  kept  by  the  community, 
and  an  immigrant  guilty  of  crime,  who  had  made 

*  Unbiassed  travellers  recognized  tliis.  Ck)n8alt  Parker^ 9  Trip  to  the  West 
ami  Tt\e.y  \m-lQ\  Tvj^m,  A  VisUfo,  Iteinrf  tJte  Jourmd  of  a  Traveler,  214-16; 
Ttxtvi^  A  UhiUmi  oj\  or  tlve.  Enwrrnnt-n*  Guide,  230.  These  works,  published  re- 
spectively in  18.^3,  Ib'U,  and  1844,  contain  much  excellent  information,  and 
arc  evidently  reliable.  Jake  Jolinson,  a  native  Texan,  an<l  son  of  an  old 
pioneer  who  in  early  days  was  a  stock-raiser  and  farmer  in  Gonzalez  county, 
writing  in  18S(),  says,  *T)io  reason  Texas  lias  such  a  bad  name  is  that 
when  the  lawless  of  other  |>ortionM  of  tlic  country  commit  depredations,  they 
come  to  Texas,  and  thus  give  the  state  a  bad  name.'  Race  I/orseain  TVac, 
MS.,  1. 
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Texas  his  place  of  refuge,  was  generally  careful  not  to 
repeat  the  offence  which  had  caused  his  expatriation. 
To  suppose  that  no  murders,  or  no  violence  occurred 
in  Texas,  would  be  to  imagine  a  millennium.  Many 
abominable  crimes  were  perpetrated ;  but  they  were 
not  in  greater  proportion  than  every  newly  settled 
country  in  the  United  States  has  been  subject  to; 
while  at  the  same  time  theft  and  burglary  were  car- 
ried on  to  a  much  less  extent.  In  manners  and 
morals  the  conduct  of  the  Anglo-Texans  would  bear 
comparison  with  those  of  any  new  country. 

In  most  of  the  towns  could  be  found  a  billiard 
room,  and  in  the  suburbs  a  race-course.  The  amuse- 
ments derived  from  these  sources  were  greatly  in 
vogue  among  the  Texans.  Though  the  legislature 
attempted  to  suppress  gambhng,*  this  vice  was  greatly 
practised  in  private.  With  regard  to  the  use  of  in- 
toxicating liquors  the  Texans  could  not  be  charged 
with  too  strict  temperance. 

In  the  older  settlements  some  comfortable  frame- 
houses  could  be  seen  at  this  date,  and  occasionally  a 
few  of  brick.  In  tliese  might  be  found  good  imported 
furniture  and  articles  of  luxury,  such  as  pianos,  sofas, 
and  bureaus.  But  the  dwellings  of  most  of  the  set- 
tlers, especially  in  the  country,  were  of  logs,  with 
furniture  of  the  simplest  kind,  generally  made  on  the 
spot  out  of  materials  at  hand.  A  few  boards  with 
supports  roughly  put  together,  constituted  the  house- 
hold table,  and  chair  frame-works  were  covered  with 
raw  hides.  The  female  part  of  the  community  per- 
formed nearly  all  the  household  duties;  and  refined 
as  were  the  wives  of  many  immigrants,  they  were  not 
exempt  from  severe  toil  unless  they  hold  slaves. 

Food  was  of  the  simplest  kind,  except  in  the  towns 
and  the  better  class  of  country  establishments.  Com- 
meal  bread,  meat,  and  sweet  or  Irisli  potatoes  consti- 

•  On  May  26,  1837,  an  act  was  passed  making  all  games  of  chance,  played 
by  persons  holding  banks  for  the  purpose  of  inviting  betters  thereto,  penal 
offences.  Lnim  Repuh.  Tex.,  i.  228-9.  This  law  had  3ie  effect  of  suppressing 
gambling  in  public  only. 
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tuted  the  principal  viands  In  the  outlying  districts. 
The  com  was  frequently  left  standing  in  the  field,  and 
gathered  only  as  it  became  wanted.  The  chief  ex- 
ports were  cotton,  sugar,  live-stock,  and  peltries. 
Indeed,  the  agricultural  productions  as  yet  were  very 
few,  and  confined  to  those  of  the  first  necessity. 

A  large  portion  of  the  settlers  at  this  time  was 
composed  of  illiterate  men,  drawn  from  the  class  of 
industrious  husbandmen  whose  tastes  and  avocations 
precluded  the  acquirement  of  an  education.  But, 
nevertheless,  among  the  early  immigrants  mto  Texas 
were  many  highly  cultured  persons.  The  various 
professions  were  represented  by  numerous  indi- 
viduals who  displayed  great  intelligence  and  skill  in 
their  particular  callings ;  many  were  gifted  with  con- 
versational powers  and  versed  in  literature  and  science. 
During  the  last  years  of  the  republic,  graduates  from 
half  the  colleges  in  the  United  States  could  be  found 
in  Texas.* 

On  the  16th  of  February,  1846,  the  inauguration 
of  J.  Pinckney  Henderson,*  the  first  governor  of  the 

'  Parker — writing,  however,  a  deca^le  before  the  annexation — eavs:  *  It 
used  to  amui^;  me,  when  we  rode  up  to  a  house  at  night  and  called  for  a 
meal,  to  hear  the  women  sing  out  to  a  boy,  '*  Run  to  the  Held  and  bring  two 
or  three  ears  of  com,  I  want  to  make  some  bread  for  the  gentlemen  a  supper.* " 
Uttntp.,  130-1. 

»  TVxfw,  A  HU.  oj\  230-1. 

•Henderson  was  born  in  Lincoln  county,  N.  C,  March  31,  1809.  For 
several  years  he  studied  at  the  university  of  Chapel  Hill,  and  having  adopted 
tlie  jiro^ssion  of  law  was  admitted  to  practise  in  N.  C.  at  the  early  age  of 
nineteen.  His  intense  application  wliile  prei)aring  for  his  profession  injured 
his  constitution.  He  wont  to  Texas  in  183(3,  and  in  1837  was  ax)pouited 
minister  from  the  republic  of  Texas  to  England  and  France,  where  lie  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a  recognition  of  the  independence  of  Texas.  Ho  married 
Francos  Cox,  in  London,  in  October,  1839.  On  his  return  to  Texas  in  1840 
he  practised  his  profession  till  1844,  when  he  was  appointed  minister  pleni- 
potentiary to  act  in  con<;ert  with  Colonel  Van  Zandt,  the  charge  d'  affairs  of 
Texas  to  the  United  States,  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  annexation.  ITie  treaty 
was,  however,  rejected  by  the  U.  S.  senate.  In  the  war  with  Mexico,  Hen- 
derson signahzed  himself,  ei$pecially  at  the  capture  of  Monterey,  and  was 
one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by  Taylor  to  treat  with  Ampudia  for 
the  surrender  of  that  place.  On  his  return  to  Texas  he  declined  a  renomi- 
nation  as  candi<late  for  the  govemship,  and  resumed  the  practise  of  his  pro- 
fession. He  died  in  .Tune,  1858,  at  the  federal  capital,  bavins  proceeded 
thither  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  U.  S.  senate  occasioiieil  by  the  death  of 
Senator  Rusk.  Tex.  Aim.,  ISOS,  55-8;  ThroU,  551;  CW/.  OIoIh?,  1858,  89*»; 
Tex.  State  Gnz.f  iv.  aiip.,  101-0. 
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new  state  took  place.  By  the  constitation  which  had 
been  drawn  up  by  the  convention  and  ratified  by  pop- 
ular vote  the  year  before/*  the  governor's  term  of 
office  was  fixed  at  two  years,  the  power  of  veto  being 
granted  him.  He  also  had  the  privilege  of  nominat- 
ing the  justices  of  tlie  supreme  court,  and  the  judges 
of  the  ei^ht  judicial  districts  which  were  formed  by 
the  legrislature.  His  nominations  were  to  be  con- 
firmed  by  a  vote  of  two  thirds  of  the  senate,  and  the 
apiK)intees  were  to  hold  office  for  six  years. 

When  the  joint  resolutions  of  the  United  States 
congress,  in  favor  of  annexation,  were  officially  pub- 
lished, March  7,  1845,  General  Almonte,  the  Mexi- 
can minister  at  Washington,  denounced  the  proceeding 
in  a  vehement  protest,  and  demanded  his  passports. 
As  there  could  now  be  no  doubt  of  war  with  Mexico 
— a  result  which  the  United  States  was  really  playing 
for — General  Taylor,  who,  pending  negotiations,  had 
been  stationed  on  the  Sabine  with  a  strong  force  of 
United  States  troops,  was  ordered  to  establish  his 
headquarters  at  Coipus  Christi,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Nueces.  This  significant  movement  w^as  effected  at 
tliocnd  of  June.  The  Mexicans  were,  however, 
making  vigorous  preparations  for  war,  and  were  mass- 
ing troops  at  Matamoros,  evidently  the  first  point  to 
he  attacked  if  the  enemy  invaded  Mexican  territory. 

As  the  events  of  the  Mexican  war  are  fully  nar- 
rated in  another  volume,**  I  shall  not,  of  course,  enter 
into  particulars  here;  yet  it  would  be  an  injustice  to 
the  Texan  volunteers,  who  bore  a  noble  part  in  that 
struggle,  that  in  the  history  of  their  country,  no 
mention  of  their  achievements  should  be  made. 

As  soon  as  hostilities  seemed  inevitable,  the  Texan 
legislature  passed  a  bill  authorizing  Governor  Hen- 
derson to  take  command  of  the  Texans  who  might  be 
mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United  States.     On 

^It  was  approved  by  the  people  on  the  second  Monday  in  Oct.  1846. 
"//?V.  Mcx.,  V.  3K>-548,  this  series. 
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May  2,  1  B46,  a  requisition  for  two  regiments  of  in- 
fantry anti  two  of  cavalry  was  made  on  Texas.  On 
May  8th  and  9th,  the  battles  of  Palo  Alto  and  Re- 
sac-a  de  la  Palma  were  fought,  but  it  dona  not  appear 
that  many  Texans  took  part  in  them,"  and  it  is  pn>b- 
able  that  Henderson  did  not  join  Taylor  with  his 
(lomTiiand  until  tlio  army  had  roaolied  Caiiiiii^o.  The 
limited  means  of  traiisiwrtation,  and  uncertainty  with 
regard  to  supplies,  induced  Taylor,  while  on  his  march 
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against  Monterey,  to  leave  a  lai^c  number  of  volun- 
toei-a  on  garrison  duty  in  towns  on  the  Rio  Grande. 
Thus,  the  Ist  anrl  2d  regiments  only  of  the  Texan 
division  accompanied  tlie  army  on  that  memorable 
campaign.  In  the  attack  upon  Monterey,  the  1st 
regiment  mounted  volunteers  under  Colonel  John  C 
Hays,  the  celdbi'ated  ranger,  was  detached  and  sent 
with  General  \V<ii'th  to  make  a  demonstration  on  the 
western  side  of  the  town,  while  Taylor  assaulted  on 
the  east. 

"Capt.  S.imuel  H.  Walker,  of  the  Texan  KanscrB,  however,  perfomied 
tmincut  Hurvicu  oh  a  xuout.  He  was  ufterwanl  kSled  at  EnamanUk,  while 
Berving  in  Gun.  Lanu'a  coimuaiid. 
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The  city,  which  was  strongly  fortified  and  garris- 
oned, was  assailed  by  Taylor  September  21st.  The 
attack  lasted  three  davs,  on  the  last  of  which  Hender- 
son  led  in  person  the  2d  regiment  of  Texans,  who, 
dismounting,  acted  as  infantrj'.  Being  cut  otf  from 
his  men  by  a  murderous  fire,  he  narrowly  escaped 
death. 

Meanwhile  Worth,  making  a  detour,  had  gained 
the  other  side  of  the  town.  On  the  21st,  he  engaged 
a  body  of  Mexicans  1,500  strong,  and  it  was  mainly 
owing  to  the  strategy  of  Hays,  and  the  deadly  fire  of 
the  Texan  Rangers,  who  were  in  advance,  that  a 
furious  cavalrj'  charge  was  repulsed  and  a  victory 
gained. 

On  the  western  side  of  Monterey  lie  two  fortified 
heights,  one  on  each  side  of  the  river  on  which  the 
t^)wn  is  situated.  These  strongholds,  known  by  the 
names  of  La  Federacion  and  Cerro  del  Obispado, 
commanded  the  approach  to  the  place.  Tliat  after- 
T\()on  a  force  of  300  men,  half  of  them  Texans,  stormed 
and  occupied  Ija  Federacion  on  the  south  side ;  and 
before  daylijicht  on  the  following:  moniini'  200  Texans 
1(.hI  by  Hays  and  Walker,  with  three  companies  of  the 
artillery  battalion  and  three  companies  of  the  8th  in- 
fantry, scaled  in  two  columns,  midcr  cover  of  a  mist, 
til'*  almost  perpendicular  height  of  El  Obispado,  and 
wH'll  nigh  reached  the  summit  before  the  alarm  was 
<i;iven.  Then  a  volley  was  poured  down  upon  them. 
]^ut  the  work  was  soon  carried,  and  as  fresh  troops 
arrived  in  support,  the  strong  fort  of  El  Obispado  was 
assaulted  and  taken.  The  Texans,  however,  had  to 
mourn  the  death  of  Captain  Gillispie,  whose  loss  was 
deeply  lamented. 

The  investment  of  the  city  on  the  west  side  was 
complete;  and  during  the  next  two  days  the  Ameri- 
cans so  successfully  pushed  their  way  into  the  city — 
the  Texans  bearing  a  prominent  part  in  the'stru^le 
— that  on  the  24th  Ampudia  capitulated,  Greneral 
Henderson  being  appointed  by  Taylor  one  of  the  com- 
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missioners  to  treat  about  the  terms  of  surrender. 

All  throujMjli  tlie  war  the  Texans  distinguished 
tliemselves.  Havs'  rojj^iment,  of  which  the  old  ranofers 
formed  the  nucleus,  and  amonsr  whom  were  such 
spirits  as  Benjamin  McCulloch,  Major  jVIike  Chevahe, 
Sanmol  A.  Walker,  McMullen,  Kit  Acklin,  J.  B. 
McGowan,  and  others,  after  serving  hi  Taylor  s  cam- 
jMiign  on  the  Rio  (Jrande,  was  transferred  to  Scott's 
connnand.  The  efficiency  of  these  mounted  troopers 
was  marked  wherever  the  army  marched.  Servinir 
i?(iually  as  well  on  foot  as  on  horseback,  they  would 
storm  a  height  or  charge  the  enemy's  cavalry  with 
the  same  indifference,  hitrepidity,  and  success.  On 
the  road  thev  were  the  terror  of  the  oruerrilla  bands, 
and  in  the  towns  objects  of  dread  to  antagonists,  and 
of  awe  to  non-combatants.  Their  uncouth,  wild,  and 
fierce  appearance,  their  strange  garb,  and  their  repu- 
tation for  contempt  of  everi"  form  of  danger,  gained 
for  them  in  Mexico  the  belief  that  they  were  more 
than  human — that  they  were  beings  int(Tmediate  be- 
tween man  and  devil.  In  the  city  of  Mexico,  some 
of  these  brave,  single-hearted,  and  patriotic  men  fell 
beneath  the  knives  of  assassins,  and  the  smouldered 
remains  of  many  others  lie  buried  in  Mexican  soil  all 
the  way  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  capital" 

While  Governor  Henderson  was  absent  in  command 
of  the  Texan  volunteers,  his  place  was  filled  by  Lieu- 
tenant-govenior  Horton.  On  December  21,  1847, 
Georire  T.  Wood^*  w^as  inauojurated  as  the  second 
governor  of  the  state,  and  John  A.  Greer  as  lieuten- 
ant-governor. Durhig  Wood's  administration,  a  con- 
troversy arose  betwe(»n  Texas  and  the  United  States 
which  could  not  fail  to  make  the  fonner  reflect  somi»- 
Avhat  seriously  upon  the  surrender   of  her  separate 

»='  llnyn*  Life,  MS.,  3(M0;  Tex.  Ainu,  1868,  5^-9;  ThraU,  358-0;  J/orp^y, 
Am  1. 

»*  \V<kh1  was  a  native  of  Georgia;  came  to  TcxaH  in  1836,  and  in  1846 
rai«o«l  «i  regiment  for  the  Mexican  war,  in  which  he  served  with  distinction, 
lie  ilica  in  Panola  county  in  1856.   Thrall^  635. 
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nationality.  When  war  was  formaUy  declared  be- 
tween Mexico  and  the  United  States,  Greneral  Kearney 
took  possession  of  Santa  Fe  in  the  name  of  the  latter 
power;  and  when,  by  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo, 
Februan'  22,  1848,  New  Mexico  was  ceded  to  the 
United  States,  Colonel  Munroe  was  placed  in  com- 
mand there.  As  the  reader  is  aware,  Texas  laid 
claim  to  all  that  portion  of  Xew  Mexico  lying  east  of 
the  Rio  Grande;  and  in  1848  the  state  legislatm^ 
passed  an  act  extending  her  jurisdiction  over  it,  and 
Judge  Beard  was  sent  to  hold  the  district  court. 
Colonel  Munroe  ignored  the  Texan  judge,  and  ordered 
the  election  of  a  territorial  deleorate  to  the  United 
States  congress.  The  controversy  assumed  a  serious 
phase.  Governor  Wood  threatened  force,  a  menace 
which  the  cabinet  at  Washington  met  by  notifjnng 
the  bellicose  governor  that  if  the  Texans  attempted 
to  take  forcible  possession  of  New  Mexico  they  would 
be  treated  as  intruders.  This  question,  which  not 
only  deeply  concerned  Texas  but  threatened  a  serious 
l)rcach  between  the  nortlioni  and  southern  states 
owing  to  the  sympathy  of  the  latter  with  Texas,  was 
filially  c()ni])ined  with  that  regarding  the  settlement  of 
the  public  debt. 

At  the  election  of  1849,  P.  Hansborough  Beir* 
was  chosen  governor,  and  John  A.  Greer  reelected 
lieutenant-ijovemor.  Governor  Bell  was  inauorurated 
in  December  of  the  same  year,  and  on  the  expiration 
of  liis  term,  was  reelected.  His  administration  was 
marked  by  the  settlement  of  the  two  absorbing  ques- 
tions of  the  boundary  line  and  the  public  debt. 

On  the  incorporation  of  Texas  into  the  union,  the 
United  States'  government,  of  course,  acquired  the 
revenue  derived  from  the  customs.  These  receipts, 
liowever,    had  been  pledged  by  the  late  republic  as 

*^  Wa3  a  native  of  Virginia;  landed  at  Vebisco  in  March  1836,  and  fought 
as  a  private  at  San  Jacinto.  In  1845  lie  Inicamc  a  captain  of  rangers,  and 
dnriiiL;  the  Mexican  war  was  colonel  of  vohintecrs.  He  served  two  terms  in 
tlie  U.  S.  congress,  and  then  settled  in  N.  C  According  to  Thrally  601,  ho 
was  still  alive  in  1879. 
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security  for  the  payment  of  a  certain  portion  of  her 
debt ;  and  when  they  were  passed  over  to  the  federal 
government,  the  bond-holders  clamorously  maintained 
that  the  United  States  had  become  responsible  for  the 
liabilities  of  Texas/*  and  pressed  for  a  speedy  settle- 
ment. This  matter,  as  well  as  the  boundary  question, 
was  discussed  at  great  length  in  both  houses,  and  on 
January  29,  1850,  Henry  Clay  nitroduced  among 
other  *'  compromise  resolutions,"  one  designed  to  solve 
the  peri)lexing  questions  of  dispute  with  Texas." 

Meantime  the  excitement  with  regard  to  the 
question  of  ownership  of  that  part  of  New  Mexico 
lying  east  of  the  Rio  Grande  increased  both  in  Texas 
and  the  United  States.  To  show  her  serious  deter- 
mination not  to  yield  her  claim,  a  joint  resolution 
was  passed,  February  11,  1850,  by  the  legislature 
of  the  new  state,  not  only  assei^ting  her  right 
to  the  disputed  ground,  but  declaring  her  intention  to 
maintain  tlie  integrity  of  the  territory.**  The  several 
resolutions  of  Clay's  bill  were  slowly  discussed,  and 
on  August  5,  1850,  James  A.  Pearce,  senator  from 
Maryland,  introduced  a  bill  making  definite  proposi- 
tions to  the  state  of  Texas  relative  to  her  boundary 
and  the  payment  of  her  public  debt.     They  were  to 

^''That  TK)rtioii  of  the  do1)t,  however,  for  which  tlio  rovenne  from  customs 
was  s])ecially  pledged,  only  amounted  to  $808,000,  ostensible  value,  or  $611,- 
784.50  par  value.  Jlunt^s  Miirh.  Moj.^  xxiw  111. 

"  *  fu»sf»lve«l,  that  it  be  proposed  to  the  state  of  Texas,  that  the  U.  S. 
will  provide  for  the  payment  of  all  that  portion  of  the  legitimate  ami  Ijona 
iide  public  debt  of  tliat  stut«  contraetcd  prior  to  its  annexation  to  the  U.  S., 
and  lor  which  the  duties  on  foreign  imports  were  pledged  by  the  said  state 

to  its  cretlitors,  not  exceeding  the  sum  of  $ ,  in  consideration  of  the 

said  duties  ho  ])ledgod  having  been  no  longer  applicable  to  that  object,  after 
Uie  caid  annexation,  but  having  thenceforwanl  bcc<>me  payable  to  the  U.  S., 
and  upon  condition,  also,  that  the  said  state  of  Texas  shall,  by  some  soleiim 
and  authentic  act  of  her  legislature,  or  of  a  convention,  relinquish  to  the 
U.  8.  any  claim  wliich  it  has  to  any  part  of  New  Mexico.,'  BetdoiCs  Abridtj. 
DchiOis,  C(yn[j.,  xvi.  :W8,  :«H. 

'''  *  Resolved  by  tlie  legislature  of  the  state  of  Texas,  tliat  all  that  terri- 
tory which  lies  ea^st  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  a  line  running  north  from 
the  source  of  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  forty-second  degree  of  nortli 
latitude,  and  south  of  the  forty-second  degree  of  north  latitude  and  west  and 
south  of  the  line  designated  in  the  treaty  between  the  U.  S.  and  the  late 
republic  of  Texas,  of  right  belongs  to  the  state  of  Texas,  is  included  within 
her  rightful  civil  and  political  jurisdiction,  and  the  state  of  Texas  will  main- 
tain tlie  integrity  of  her  territory.*  Tex.,  Oenerai  LatDs,  iii.,  pt  1,  207-8. 
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this  eflfect :  Texas  was  to  agree  that  her  boundary  on 
the  north  should  commence  at  the  point  at  which  the 
meridian  of  one  hmidred  dcOTees  west  from  Green- 
wicli  is  intersected  by  the  parallel  of  thirty-six  de- 
grees and  thirty  minutes  north  latitude,  and  should 
run  from  that  ix)int  due  west  to  the  meridian  of  103^ 
west  from  Greenwich:  thence  the  boundarv-^  line 
sIiDuld  run  due  south  to  the  328  of  north  latitude, 
thence  on  the  said  parallel  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
thence  with  the  channel  of  that  river  to  the  gulf  of 
Mexico.  Texas  was  to  cede  to  the  United  States  all 
lier  claim  to  territory  outside  of  these  limits,  and  to 
relinquish  all  claim  on  the  United  States  for  liability 
for  her  debts,  or  compensation  for  the  surrender  of 
her  ships,  forts,  custom-houses,  custom-house  revenue, 
public  buildings,  etc.  The  United  States,  in  consid- 
eration of  the  establishment  of  said  boundary,  and 
relinquishment  of  claims,  would  pay  to  Texas  $10,- 
000,000,^*  in  stock  bearing  five  per  centum,  and  re- 
deemable at  the  end  of  fourteen  years.  No  more 
than  $5,000,000  of  said  stock  was  to  be  issued  until 
the  creditors  of  the  state  of  Texas  had  filed  at  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States  releases  of  all  claims 
against  the  United  States  on  account  of  Texan  bonds.** 
This  bill  passed  the  senate,  August  7th,  by  a  vote  of 
thirty  yeas  and  twenty  nays,  and  on  September  4th 
following,  passed  the  house  by  a  vote  of  108  against  97. 
The  president  having  signed  the  bill,  which  was 
called  the  Boundarv^  Act,  it  was  forwarded  to  Gov- 
ernor  Bell,  who  forthwith  called  an  extra  session 
of  the  legislature.  The  propositions  met  with 
violent  opposition.  Bell  in  his  message  advised  the 
occupancy  of  Santa  Fe  with  a  military  force,  suggest- 
ing, however,  that  the  vacant  lands  of  that  district 
might  be  sold  to  the  United  States  provided  that 
Texas  retained  jurisdiction  over  it.     Apart  from  the 

*•  Benton  had  i)roposed,  Jan.  IGth,  that  $15,000,000  should  be  paid  Texas 
for  Hiiiiilar  considerations.   Cowj,  Olilte^  xxii.,  pt  2,  12G2. 

'*Coi)y  of  the  bill  will  be  found  in  B^mtoii's  Ahridg.  Debates^  Cona,.  rvi. 
590. 
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unwillingness  to  yield  territory  on  a  general  principle, 
there  was  one  feature  in  the  bill  esi^ecially  repulsive 
to  the  Texans,  and  that  was  the  retaining  half  of  the 
$10,000,000  in  the  United  States'  treasuij  until  the 
creditors  of  Texas  were  paid.  This  self-protective 
condition  imposed  by  the  United  States  was  regarded 
as  a  reflection  on  Texas,  since  it  seemed  to  insinuate 
that  she  would  not  be  disposed  to  meet  her  liabilities 
promptly  if  she  obtained  pt:)S9ession  of  the  whole 
amount.  Then  again,  agreement  to  the  propositions 
was  required  to  be  given  on  or  before  December  1, 
1850,  a  proviso  which,  taken  with  the  general  tone  of 
the  document,  and  the  unconditional  assent  expected, 
was  rej^arded  as  a  symptom  of  domination  to  which  a 
sovereign  state  ought  not  to  be  subject.  The  ques- 
tion having  been  discussed  with  much  warmth  and  at 
great  length,  the  propositions  of  the  United  States 
were  finally  accepted,  November  25th,  and  a  law 
passed  to  that  effect."  By  this  act  Texas  waved  her 
fictitious  claim  to  about  98,380  square  miles  of  £he 
territory  of  New  Mexico." 

^^  After  reciting  the  provisions  of  Pcarce's  bill,  it  is  declared  in  the  act, 
*  Irtt.  That  the  «tatc  of  Texas  hereby  agree.s  to  and  accepts  said  propositions; 
and  it  is  hereby  declared  that  the  stote  shall  be  bound  by  the  terms  thereof, 
according  to  their  true  inix)ort  and  meaning;  2d.  Tliat  the  governor  of  this 
state  be,  and  he  is  hereby  requested  to  cause  a  copy  of  this  act,  authenti- 
cated under  the  i«eal  of  the  state,  to  be  furnished  to  the  president  of  the  U. 
S.,  by  mail,  as  Ccirly  as  practicable.*  Oowje,  Fisc.  IIuL  Tex,,  179. 

^'The  claim  of  Texas  to  Santa  F^  and  district  was  as  unwarrantable  as 
the  earlier  claim  of  the  U.  S.  that  the  Rio  Gran«le  was  the  Iwumlary  lino  of 
Mexico.  Yet  Texans  and  Texan  writers  still  regard  it  as  a  legitimate  one. 
Thrall,  page  3G7,  says:  *  It  will  be  seen  tliat  Texas  sold  98,380  KCiuare  miles, 
equal  _to  50,249,040  acres.  Had  Mr  Clay's  bill  passed,  we  should  have  lost 
much  more.'  It  is  not  easy  to  perceive  how  Texas  could  lose  what  she 
never  had.  On  the  boundary  question  consult  ^IM  jRe/j,,  lii.  241;  liii.  ISO, 
30(3;  liv.  180-5;  Iv.  118,  304;  IviL  1,  65,  280;  Iviii.  09,  227,  274;  Ixxv.  15&-7; 
If.  S,  If.  Ex.  Diyc,  cong.  25,  sess.  1,  <ioc.  42;  JIe.v.  Treaties,  i.  no.  C;  Comf.  Olohe, 
1838-9,  98-9,  109-10,  219;  (/.  S.  R^^pith.  qf,  209;  Jlaijers  Jlfju.  Azt„  i.  3:^4r-6; 
O'lUittinti  P*-are  irifh  Mex.,  15-25;  HimCH  Mvrch.  Afaj  ,  xix.  328;  Rufj^s  Speech, 
1850;  Mnnons Spei^rh,  May  27,1850;  Mc Lea nn Speech,  June 5, 1850;  Oration sCw, 
A  mer.  ,ii.  2()9-70;  Th rally  301-7.  It  may  l)e  argued  that  the  U.  S.  seemed  to  recog- 
nize to  some  extent  the  claim  of  Texas  to  the  eastern  half  of  New  Mexico.  Sucn 
was  not  the  case;  the  HT)eaker8  in  the  debates  on  the  l)oundary  bill  generally 
disclaimccl  all  right  of  Texas  to  the  territory  of  Santa  Fe.  Moore  of  Pennsyl- 
vania expre:4>ted  the  general  opinion  when  he  said  that  not  one  dollar  would 
he  vote  as  a  remuneration  for  the  territory  which  Texas  claimed;  but  that 
that  state  having  1>ecn  annexed  to  the  U.  S.,  which  took  all  her  moaoB  o£ 
revenue,  they  were  responsible  for  her  debts.  Oouffe,  tU  n^x,  177-8. 

Hist.  Mez.  States,  Vol.  II.   26 
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TYiis  matter  having  been  settled,  the  $5,000,000 
was  paid  into  the  state  treasury  in  February,  1852. 
The  amount  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  late  republic 
had  been  determined  previously  bv  the  state.  Ac- 
conling  to  the  refK>rt  of  the  auditor  and  comptroller, 
dated  XovemVjer  12,  1851,  the  ostensible  indebted- 
n<;ss  of  Texas  was  $12,436,991,  including  interest 
But  the  state,  in  view  of  the  low  price  at  which  a 
lar^^e  portion  of  the  bonds  issued  by  the  republican 

i government  had  been  sold,  did  not  consider  itself 
xmnd  to  [>ay  their  full  face  value.  It  is  here  neces- 
san'  to  take  a  retrospective  glance  at  the  action  taken 
bv  tlie  state  crovemment  in  this  matter. 

The  first  legislature  met  at  Austin,  February  16, 
1846,  and  gave  its  attention  to  the  subject  of  the 
public  deVjt.  A  select  committee  was  appointed,  and 
sent  in  its  report  March  1,  1846.  This  conunittee 
stated  that  there  was  no  other  means  of  paying  the 
public  creditors  than  by  the  sale  of  the  public  lands, 
and  recommended  that  these  be  sold  to  the  United 
States'  government.  So  much  with  regard  to  the 
question  of  means  at  that  date ;  respecting  the  amount 
to  Ije  paid,  however,  the  committee  were  of  opinion 
that  Texas  should  only  be  bound  to  return  to  her 
creditors  what,  according  to  just  average,  they  had 
paid  for  her  securities,  with  interest  at  the  rate  stip- 
ulated in  the  bond.  On  March  24th  a  committee 
of  the  state  senate  made  a  report  in  favor  of  selling 
the  public  lands  to  the  federal  government,  but  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  there  should  be  a  legislative 
classification  of  all  debts  against  the  extinct  republic 
of  Tcixas,  and  that  each  creditor  should  be  awarded 
r(;lief  and  payment  according  to  the  merits  of  his 
cas(»/^  The  committee  accordingly  sent  in  the  draft 
of  an  act  to  classify  the  liabilities  of  the  republic  of 

^  *  For  your  committee  cannot  consent  that  the  parties  who  have  ad- 
vanced cash  and  iniixirtant  sen'ice  to  Texas  shall  he  ^uaeed  on  eqnal  f(X>ting 
with  tlu)>e  who  hold  the  liahilities  of  the  rejnihlic  of  Texas,  for  which  they 
have  jKiid  not  more  tlian  twenty  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  for  which  Texai 
received  perhaps  a  lean  amount,  as  it  is  notoriously  and  universally  admitted 
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Texas  and  of  another  entitled  an  act  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  public  debt  of  the  republic  of  Texas, 
in  which  the  scaling  principle  was  to  operate. 

The  stand  taken  oy  the  first  legislature  that  a  dis- 
tinction should  be  made  between  the  original  and  final 
holders  of  Texan  bonds  was  maintained  oy  the  second 
legislature,  which  assembled  at  Austin  in  December 
1847.  On  March  20,  1848,  an  act  to  provide  for 
ascertaining  the  debt  of  the  late  republic  of  Texas 
was  approved."  This  act  required  the  auditor  and 
comptroller  of  the  state  to  reduce  all  claims  to  the 
actual  par  value  which  was  realized  by  the  rc^public. 
Accordingly  on  December  27,  1849,  the  auditor  and 
comptroller  sent  in  their  report  with  the  scale  of  re- 
ductions as  estimated  by  them,  and  a  more  thorough 
one  November  12,  1851.**  According  to  their  show- 
ing the  claims  filed  of  aU  descriptions,  including  in- 
terest up  to  the  latter  date  amounted  to  $9,647,253, 
which  amount  was  scaled  down  to  $4,807,764.  The 
claims  not  filed,  including  interest,  amounted  to 
$2,789,738,  and  were  scaled  down  to  $2,019,514. 
Thus  the  total  debt  with  interest,  including  filed  and 
unfiled  claims,  was  $12,436,991,  which  amount  was 
scaled  down  to  $6,827,278."     In  January,  1852,  the 


that  a  great  portion  of  the  liabilities  now  in  oircnlation  were  issued  and 
paid  out  at  abont  sixteen  cents  on  the  dollar.'  Extract  from  con:imttee's 
report  in  Oouf/e,  ut  m/j).,  153. 

'^*  A  supplementary  act  was  passed  Feb.  8,  1850,  extending  to  the  first 
Monday  in  Septemlwr,  IS.*)!,  the  time  within  which  creditors  were  required 
to  present  their  claims  against  the  late  republic.   Tac  Otn,  Laws,  iii.  pt  L, 

^  Jolin  M.  S'wisher  was  auditor  and  James  B.  Shaw  comptroller.  The 
laLter  was  appointed  comptroller,  under  tlie  republic,  in  1840,  and  continued 
t<)  hold  tliat  otfice  till  Nov\  1,  1858.  Shaw  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  emi- 
grated to  Texas  in  1837,  and  sen'cd  as  a  private  in  the  army.  His  knowl* 
e^lge  of  the  linancial  affairs  of  the  republic  was  of  great  service  in  the  ad- 
justment of  the  public  debt.  CordotxCa  Tex,,  102;  Tex,  CoL  Doc,,  no.  i,  3, 
pi>,  48,  62. 

^The  claims  were  divided  into  three  classes:  1st  class  consisted  of 
audited  or  ascertained  claims,  $8,587,132;  2d  class,  of  claims  sufficiently 
authenticated  to  admit  them  to  audit  under  the  laws  of  the  late  republic, 
$0(>2,445;  3d  cUss,  chiims  not  sufficiently  authenticated  to  authorize  their 
beintf  audited,  $97,675.  Tlie  following  table  will  be  found  UHcful  as  showing 
the  different  issues  of  bonds  by  the  republican  government,  and  the  scale  on 
wliich  their  face  values  wore  reduced: 
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legislature  passed  a  law  by  which  the  state  recognized 
arid  adopted  the  rate  of  payment  and  classification 
assi/iK  d  to  each  class  of  debt  bv  the  auditor  and 
comptroller  in  their  last  report.  The  bill  was  sent  to 
Governor  Bell  on  the  23d  of  the  same  month,  and 
on  the  29th  he  returned  it  on  the  ground  that  he 
considered  that  there  existed  cases  of  individual  hard- 
ship) to  which  an  application  of  the  general  basis 
would  not  render  justice.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of 
the  governor's  veto  the  bill  was  passed  in  the  senate 
by  a  vote  of  29  to  5,  and  in  the  house  by  a  vote  of 
47  to  12.  Thus  the  state  finally  decided  the  amount 
of  her  indebtedness  by  repudiating  to  the  extent  of 
one  half  the  liabilities  which  she  had  engaged  to  meet 
according;  to  the  face  of  her  bonds. 

At   the   September   election   in  1853,  Elisha   M. 
Pease "  was  chosen  governor,  and  David  C.  Dickson 


Ten  per  cent,  bonds  nnder  act  of  Jnne  7,  18.37 
Ten  jHiF  cont.  lumdM  tinder  act  of  June  7,  1837/ 

for  relief  of  Swartout ) 

Ten  per  errit.  funded  debt,  under  act  of  Feb.? 

f),  IMO f 

Kight  per  cent,  funded  debt,  under  act  of  Feb. } 

T),  ]SU) ) 

Eight  iMT  cent,  treasury  bonds,  under  act  of  ) 

Vijh.  r>,  1H4<) f 

Ten  per  cent.  trea.sury  notes,  under  act  June) 

'.♦,  ]H'M f 

Ten  JKT  cent.  tre<iHury  notes,  second  issue. . .. 
Irea^iirv  nf»tes,  without  interest,   un<ler  act/ 

<»f  .Ian.  li»,  18,T.» f 

Ten  p(;r  cent,  bonds,  for  loan  of  U.  S.  liank.  . 
Ten  j)er  cent,  bonds,  for  purchase  of  Steamer/ 

Zavala j" 

Ten  j>er  cent,  bonds,  for  purcliase  of  naval  / 
^V'cssels,  contract  with  F.  Dawson f 


OSTENSIBLE 
VALUE 


RATE 


6:^2,526  70cts. 
7,970  1.00 


PAK  VALUE 


754,000 

24,280 

706,800 

41,630 

331,371 

1,828,192 

457,380 
195,907 

280,000 


.90 

.30 

.20 

1.00 
.50 
.25 

.8745 
.50 

.60 


442,763 
7,970 

226,200 

7,284 

153,360 

41,630 
165,685 
457,048 

400,000 
97,953 

140,000 


The  /ib<»v(;  fignre.«;  represent  values  without  interest.     A  copy  of  the  report 
will  1m'  f(.und  in  (rfrtiije,  304-  11. 

^"  A  native}  of  (.'onnecticut,  bom  in  1812,  and  a  lawyer  by  profession.  In 
183')  he  went  tf)  Texas,  an<l  wp  appointed  secretary  of  the  executive  council 
at  San  Felij>e.  1  hiring  1836-7  he  held  several  ix>sitions  under  the  govern- 
ment. Resigning  the  comptrollcrship  of  public  accounts  in  the  latter  J'ear, 
lu;  hcgan  to  practise  his  ])rofession  in  Brazoria  county.  He  was  a  mem1>er  of 
the  Iwnise  of  n'])resentatives  of  the  1st  and  2d  legislatures,  and  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  senate  of  the  third  legi>jlaturc.     At  the  end  of  his  second  admin- 
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lieutenant-governor."  Pease  was  reelected  in  18.55, 
thus  lioldin<2:  office  for  four  consecutive  years.  In  liis 
first  message  to  congress,  he  recommended  that  meas- 
ures should  be  adopted  to  provide  adequately  and 
permanently  for  the  support  of  public  schools,"  and 
for  tlie  establishment  of  a  state  university.  He  also 
advised  the  establishment  of  asylums  for  lunatics,  or- 
plians,  and  for  the  education  of  deaf-mutes  and  the 
blind. 

The  period  of  Pease's  administration  was  one  of 
groat  prosperity.  After  the  annexation,  emigrants 
from  the  United  States  flocked  into  the  country,  and 
the  war  with  Mexico  having  decided  forever  the  posi- 
tion of  Texas,  and  secured  the  prospect  of  uninter- 
rupted peace,  every  branch  of  industry  thrived;  wealth 
and  population  rapidly  increased,  and  progress  in  com- 
merce and  internal  development  was  marked  in  an 
unprecedented  degree 

The  only  interference  to  this  steady  advance  was 
occasioned  by  Indian  depredations  on  the  frontiers. 
Though  the  main  body  of  each  border  tribe  professed 
frieiulship,  the  outlying  settlements  sustained  consid- 
eraljle  damage,  especially  on  the  western  frontier. 
These  depredations  were  committed  for  the  most  part 
by  the  Comanches,  who,  while  showing  no  disp<^sition 
to  attack  the  Texan  settlements  directly,  made  fre- 
quent inroads  into  Mexico,  and  on  their  journeys  to 
and  from  that  country  could  not  desist  from  foraging 
in  Texan  territory,  and   pillaging   settlements.      On 

istration,  he  took  up  his  renidonce  at  Austin,  and  in  18G7  was  appointed 
c;ov<.*rnor  by  Oen.  Slieridan  on  the  removal  of  (rov.  Tlirockmorton.  In  1874, 
ho  was  aj)i)()int*'d  collector  of  customs  for  (ialveston,  wliich  olllce  he  ilid  not 
acco])t.  In  187'.*  he  was  reapi>oiiited  to  the  same  ])09ition,  and  took  charge 
of  tlic  custom-houHc  Feb.  1st  of  that  year.   Tfimlly  598;  Confnvtt'M  Tvw.^  101  -*2. 

-"^Tlie  total  niiuiher  of  \otiin  cast  was  3(),1.V2,  of  which  Pease  received 
13,(MH,  \V.  K  Ochiltree  0,1 7S,  George  T.  Wood  5,083,  T^Mnuel  D.  Kvana 
4,r)77,  T.  J.  (.liamlK-Ts,  1!,440,  J.  W.  Daney  315,  and  450  were  scattered. 
Ciov.  Bell  havLiiL^  licou  electo<l  to  the  U.  S.  congress,  the  executive  chair  was 
filled  hy  J.  P.  llendcraou  for  a  short  time  at  Sie  close  of  his  term.  Tfrnill^ 
3G8. 

'■® By  the  constitution,  ratified  by  the  people  Oct.  13,  1845,  one  tenth  of 
the  annual  revenue  by  taxation  Mas  to  be  appropriated  for  the  maiutenance 
of  public  schools. 
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several  occasions,  white  men  were  killed  and  captives 
tiiken.  The  military  being  unable  to  afford  protection 
all  the  roads  leading  from  Bejar  to  the  Rio  Grande 
were  misafe.  On  the  northern  frontier,  the  Texan 
Indians  were  all  friendly,  but  that  portion  of  the  state 
was  exposed  to  hostile  incursions  made  by  Indians 
from  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  United  States'  re- 
serve,  north  of  Red  River.  The  Kickapoos  were  es- 
pecially troublesome,  and  from  time  to  time  crossed 
into  Texas  and  committed  depredations.  In  the 
spring  of  1854  a  band  of  this  tribe  killed  the  special 
agent,  Stein,  and  a  Mr  Lepperman  of  Ohio,  near  Fort 
Belknap.  The  special  Indian  agent  at  San  Antonio 
do  Bejar  invoked  the  action  of  the  commissioner  for 
Indian  affairs  at  Washington,  touching  this  condition 
of  affairs.'* 

Owing  to  the  advance  of  the  white  race,  and  the 
dimuiution  of  the  buffalo  and  other  game  from  which 
the  native  tribes  mainly  derived  their  subsistence,  the 
Texan  Indians  were  in  danger  of  being  reduced  to  a 
state  of  destitution.  This  condition  applied  to  all 
Indians  of  the  plains,  and  was  regarded  as  the  main 
cause  of  the  outrages  committed  by  roving  bands 
within  the  lx)rders  of  Texas. 

As  a  remedy  for  this  evU,  a  system  of  colonization 
was  applied,  means  being  furnished  by  the  United 
States  government  to  aid  and  instruct  Indian  settlers 
in  the  cultivation  of  land.  In  pursuance  of  this  policy 
in  the  spring  of  1855  two  Indian  colonies  were  es- 
tiiblished  in  Texas,  on  reservations  granted  by  the 
state  in  Young  county,"  one  of  which,  consisting  of 
eiyflit  leatrues  of  land,  was  located  on  the  Brazos 
river,  below  the  junction  of  Clear  Fork  and  Main 
Brazos,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Fort  Belknap.     This 

*^llol)€rt  S.  Neighbors,  the  agent,  considered  that  the  Kickapoos  wen 
not  under  the  charge  of  the  Oioctaw  agent,  but  existed  as  renegades,  and 
were  under  no  control,   /nd.  Aff.  liffif,  1S54,  158-6G;  Id.,  1855,  10-11,  185-6. 

•*' Twelve  leagues  of  land,  or  55,7*28  acres,  were  set  apart  for  this  pur^Kkse 
by  art  of  the  legislature,  to  be  reserved  to  the  U.  S.  for  the  benefit  of  the 
•fexan  Indiaiw  exduaivcly.   Tex.  Alin.t  1839,  130;  Id,,  1858,  92. 
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reservation  was  called  the  Brazos  agency.  The  other 
settlement  was  located  on  Clear  Fork,  about  forty- 
five  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  main  river. 
It  comprised  four  leagues  of  land.  The  first  colony 
was  composed  of  Anadahkos,  Caddoes,  Tahwaccorroes, 
Wacoes,  and  Tonkahwas,  numbering  in  all  794  souls. 
On  the  reservation  on  Clear  Fork,  277  northern 
Comanches  were  settled.  The  reports  of  the  agents 
at  these  reservations  held  out  every  prospect  of 
success.  The  Indians  of  the  Brazos  settlement,  in 
good  behavior,  morality,  and  industry,  surpassed  the 
mast  sanguine  expectations.  They  voluntarily  ab- 
stained from  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  and  drunken- 
ness was  unknown  among  them.  By  the  end  of 
August  public  buildings  had  been  erected — store- 
rooms, houses  for  agents  and  employes,  and  a  black- 
smith's shop.  Two  farmers  with  assistant  laborers 
were  employed  to  instruct  the  Indians,  and  295  acres 
of  land  had  been  ploughed  and  planted  with  corn.  On 
tht  reservation  on  Clear  Fork  farming  operations  had 
not  been  commenced,  owing  to  the  season  being  too 
far  advanced  when  the  Coman(?hes  were  located 
thereon,  but  from  the  disposition  evinced  by  them, 
the  agents  looked  confidently  forward  to  the  success 
of  the  settlement.** 

Nor  were  these  expectations  without  realization. 
Within  three  years'  these  settlements  attained  a 
high  degree  of  prosperity,  especially  that  of  the  Brazos 
agency.*^  The  Indians  tilled  their  land,  tended  and 
garnered  their  crops,  and  possessed  stocks  of  cattle, 
liorses,  and  hogs.  They  erected  comfortable  dwell- 
ings,  had    school-houses,**  and    were   steadily   pro- 

82 Reports  of  acents.  R.  S.  Neighbors  and  G.  W.  Hill  in  Id,,  1855,  177-«5. 

^  The  ConianclieH  did  not  make  the  same  progress  as  the  Indians  on  the 
Brazos  reserve,  owing  to  their  not  having  had  the  same  experience  in  the 
manners  of  the  wliite  race.  They  were  not  more  indolent  than  the  other 
tril)cs, — ^bnt  whereas  the  latter  had  long  live<l  near  the  white  settlers,  the 
C<»manches  had  hitherto  been  outside  of  all  friendly  intercourse.  Ttx.  Akn,, 
1850,  130. 

"  According  to  the  reports  of  the  teachers,  Aug.  18,  1858,  the  school  in 
the  Comanche  settlement  was  attended  by  37  students,  25  male  and  12 
female,    Ou  ^pU  7i  1858,  the  teacher  of  the  school  at  the  Brazos  agency,  re- 
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ijn'^ssinir  in  civilization,  peaceably  pursuing  their  agri- 
cultural iHX^upations.  Moreover,  they  afforded  no 
l;;:'*o  pr\Uoction  to  the  frontier,  from  fifty  to  one 
Vur,xli\\l  warriors  being  employed  in  ranghig  service. 
Ir,  tlio  spring  of  1858  this  band  went  out  with  the 
VvAi^u  ningors,  on  an  expedition  against  the  Coman- 
v^v>i»  and  fought  gallantry,  thereby  winning  the 
jviiusos  of  their  Anglo-American  neighbors.  Had 
{\xK\  lH>on  allowed,  and  a  proper  forbearance  been  ex- 
txtuUnl  to  them,  they  would  have  developed  into 
thriving  and  self-supporting  communities."  But  they 
\v\'r\>  doomed  to  be  driven  from  the  homes  they  had 
mndo  for  themselves,  deprived  of  the  lands  they  had 
|»ut  und(T  cultivation,  and  removed,  in  almost  a  desti- 
tuto  condition,  beyond  the  borders  of  Texas.  The 
uggtt^ssive  nature  of  Anglo-American  settlers  would 
hot  l(^t  them  rest  in  peaceful  possession  of  their  small 
ilomains;  and  a  persistent  hostility  to  these  Indians 
and  their  agents  soon  exhibited  itself 

In  1858  the  number  of  these  natives  thus  reclaimed 
from  barbaric  life  was  1,483.  Among  this  number  it 
i-annot  be  denied  that  there  were  many,  particularly 
in  the  Comanche  reservation,  who  were  addicted  to 
horse-stealiny:,  and  who  associatins:  with  wild  bands 
of  thvd^ir  tribe,  or  with  the  Kickapoos  bej'ond  Red 
I'iver,  took  part  in  predatory  incursions,  and  after- 
ward, by  ch'cuitous  routes,  reentered  the  reservations. 
Th(To  was,  moreover,  a  set  of  villainous  white  men, 
scattered  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  Kansas,  who  made 
robbery  their  pastime,  and  horse-stealing  their  busi- 
ness. These  wretches  leagued  themselves  with  the 
wcnihless  Indians,  instigatnig  them  to  commit  depre- 
dations from  which  they  reaped   a  profit.     Positive 

ported  the  nnnihcr  of  his  scholars  at  GO,  47  of  whom  were  boys  and  13  girls. 
(/.  S.  Iwi.  Aff.  Rq>f.,  1S.KS,  )7S-9,  ]s:i 

^•'The  U.  S.  gov't  expeiuhMl  on  account  of  these  Indian  settlements? 

F..rtlie  fiscal  year  ending  June  'M),  isr>(),  SI()1,4:K);  1857,  $89,058.50; 
18;'S.  s«)l,707..">0;  fs.V.),  .'«<(;i,r».M.2r>;  total,  s:^44,4.">1.25. 

TIm!  c-stiinntc  for  the  year  ending  June  HO.  J8r)0,  was  ^2,186.50;  /*/., 
18."»r)-I8r)vS  iiulii.,  where  full  information  on  the  progress  of  these  colonies 

I  be  found. 
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proof  was  adduced  that  Indians  from  the  reserves 
during  this  year  killed  cattle  and  hogs  belonging  to 
citizens,  and  the  strongest  circumstantial  evidence 
seemed  to  show  that  the  practice  of  horse-stealing 
had  boon  extensively  carried  on  by  these  vicious 
uiembcrs."  But  the  large  majority  of  the  community 
were  faithful  to  the  white  inhabitants.  Nevertheless, 
the  crimes  of  the  few  were  visited  on  all.  In  the 
counties  adjoining  the  reserves  the  unreasonable 
opinion  was  expressed  by  a  portion  of  the  settlers 
that  all  depredations  were  committed  by  the  Indian 
colonists.  In  fact  it  was  determined  to  get  rid  of 
them  by  some  means,  and  an  organized  conspiracy 
against  the  Indian  policy  of  the  general  government 
seems  to  have  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  break- 
ing up  the  Texan  reservations. 

The  Indians  had  been  in  the  habit  of  making  hunt- 
hig  excursions  outside  their  reservations  under  f)ermits 
issued  by  the  agents.  But  designing  men  so  preju- 
diced the  public  mind  against  the  reserve  Indians,  by 
attributing  to  them  the  depredations  of  the  unsettled 
Conianches  and  other  native  tribes,  that  under  threats 
of  extermination  they  had  been  compelled  to  confine 
themselves  during  1858  strictly  to  the  reservations. 
In  the  autumn  of  that  year,  however,  several  hunting 
parties  ventured  beyond  the  limits.  And  now  was 
planned  and  pei-petrated  as  cold-blooded  and  brutal  a 
massacre  as  ever  disgraced  a  civilized  people.  In  a 
bend  of  the  Brazos,  just  above  the  mouth  of  Keochi 
creek,  a  party  of  Indians,  men,  women,  and  children, 
encamped.  Here  they  remained  for  several  weeks, 
engaged  in  hunting,  conducting  themselves  peaceably, 
and  offering  no  molestiition  to  the  white  settlers,  who 
visited  their  camp  on  several  occasions.  On  Decem- 
ber 21st,  between  forty  and  fifty  men,  mostly  of  Erath 
county,  assembled  in  conclave  on  Bosque  river  to  con- 
sult upon  a  general  extermination   policy.     A  com- 

^■'  K<»])ort  of  IVacc  Commissioners  to  the  governor,  June  27,  1S59.  /«/., 
18o9,  297-303. 
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mittee  was  appointed,  which  proceeded  to  organize  a 
company,  the  command  of  which  was  given  to  Peter 
Garland."  Then  the  order  was  issued  to  kill  any 
Indians  fomid  south  of  Cedar  creek.  The  company 
proceeded  to  the  Indian  camp  on  the  Brazos,  which 
contained  eight  men,  eight  women,  and  eleven  chil- 
dren. Having  stealthily  approached,  at  early  mom 
of  December  27th,  while  their  victims  were  sound 
asleep,  they  poured  into  them  a  volley  of  buckshot 
and  rifle-balls.  Seven  were  killed  outright,  of  whom 
three  were  women ;  three  men,  two  women,  and  three 
children  were  severely  wounded,  and  nearly  all  the 
rest  more  or  less  injured.  One  warrior,  after  being 
struck  by  a  bullet,  seized  his  gun,  and  rushing  outside 
of  his  tent,  shot  Samuel  Stephens  dead,  to  fall  himself 
almost  at  the  same  moment,  struck  through  the  brain. 
The  wounded  succeeded  in  escaping  to  the  reservation. 
On  their  return,  as  the  murderers  passed  through 
Golconda,  in  Palo  Pinto  countj'',  they  told  the  citizens 
of  that  town  that  **they  had  opened  the  ball,  and  the 
people  there  should  dance  to  the  music." 

This  atrocity  naturally  caused  great  excitement. 
The  exasperated  Indians  threatened  vengeance  on  the 
perpetrators;  a  proclamation  issued  by  the  governor, 
denouncing  the  act,  and  warning  all  persons  against 
joiuinjnr  ororanizations  for  hostilities  a<yainst  the  friendlv 
Indians,  was  without  effect.  The  press  published 
biased  accounts  and  inflammatory  articles  on  the 
subject,  and  meetings  of  citizens  were  held  at  various 
frontier  towns,  resolutions  being  passed  that  the  Ind- 
ians must  be  removed."     In  the  surrounding  counties 

''Tlie  names  of  the  others,  doomed  to  immortal  infamy,  were  Daniel 
Thoniton,  J.  Hightower,  E.  Fireash,  T.  Wilie,  W.  E.  Motlieral,  W.  W.  Mc- 
Neal,  Robert  Duval,  J.  P.  Harris,  W.  Fitzgerald,  A.  L.  Braw,  R.  Dupuy, 
W.  J.  F.  Lowder,  W.  Wood,  J.  Ranies,  H.  Highsaw,  J.  R.  Waller,  George 
Harden,  Samuel  Stephens,  and  one  Dalton. 

^  An  idea  of  the  spirit  tliat  prevailed  at  these  meetings  may  be  formed 
from  a  resolution  passed  by  tlie  citizens  of  Weatherford,  June  24,  1859.  After 
stating  that  they  '  believed '  that  certain  outrages  had  l)een  perpetrated  by 
the  reserve  Indians,  they  pledged  themselves  to  act  in  concert  with  sister 
counties  in  any  action  necessary  for  the  removal  of  them,  *  whether  the  &ame 
be  over  Jordan  or  Red  River.  * 
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bands  of  armed  citizens  were  organized,  and  scouted 
round  the  reservations.  Tame  Indians  found  outside 
the  Umits  would  not,  it  was  declared,  be  known  from 
wild  ones,  but  would  be  killed.  The  removal  was 
peremptorily  demanded,  under  threats  of  extermina- 
tion. In  vain  the  agents  endeavored  to  avert  the 
blow;  their  action  caused  offence  to  the  citizens  of 
the  frontier,  who,  on  April  25,  1859,  boldly  demanded 
their  immediate  resignation.  All  they  could  do  was 
to  postpone  the  exodus  for  a  time,  aided  by  the  pres- 
ence of  a  detachment  of  the  United  States  troops. 
On  May  23d,  Captain  Baylor,  the  ex-agent,  at  the 
head  of  250  armed  men,  inarched  upon  the  Brazos 
reservation  with  the  avowed  intention  of  attacking 
the  Indians.  Captain  Plummer,  1st  infantry,  warned 
liim  to  leave  the  reservation,  and  he  departed  the 
same  day.  A  skirmish  occurred  with  the  Indians, 
and  several  on  both  sides  were  killed  and  wounded." 
That  the  Indians  could  not  remain  in  Texas  was  no 
longer  a  matter  of  doubt ;  and  on  the  representations 
of  the  agents,  and  the  pressing  instance  of  the  state 
authorities,  the  department  at  Washington,  in  order 
to  avoid  bloodshed,  issued  an  order  to  break  up  the 
reservations  as  soon  as  the  standing  crops  could  be 
harvested.  But  this  did  not  satisfy  the  frontier  men ; 
tliey  peremptorily  demanded  the  immediate  removal 
of  the  Indians,  and  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  super- 
vising agent,  R.  S.  Neighbors,  permission  was  given 
liim  to  conduct  them  at  once  beyond  Red  river.  The 
evil  passions  of  the  white  people,  however,  were  thor- 
oughly aroused.  One  hundred  men  of  the  state 
troops  had  been  sent  by  the  governor  to  the  Brazop 
reservation  to  presence  order,  but  these  even  displayed 
an  attitude  hostile  to  the  Indians,  while  the  bands  of 
armed  citizens  threatened  to  attack  them  on  their 
march.  It  became  necessary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the 
United  States  army,  and  on  July  30th  and  August 
1st,  the  unhappy  exiles  from  both  reservations,  under 

»  U.  S.  Sen,  Ex.  Ihc,,  coug.  36,  seas.  1,  ii  372-3. 
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strong  escorts  of  infantry  and  cavaJiy,  and  accompan- 
ied by  the  agents,  left  their  homes  for  the  new  loca- 
tion which  had  been  assigned  to  them  on  Washita 
river.  On  August  8th,  they  crossed  Red  river,  and 
on  the  16th  arrived  at  their  destination.  The  number 
of  Indians  thus  removed  by  the  pressure  of  a  popular 
outbreak,  fomented  to  a  great  extent  by  the  unreason- 
able clamor  raised  by  unprincipled  men,  was  1,415,  of 
whom  380  were  Comanches.**  Owing  to  the  unre- 
mitted persecution  on  the  part  of  their  white  foes,  the 
exiles  were  compelled  to  leave  their  cattle  behind,  it 
being  impossible  even  to  collect  them.  As  a  climax 
to  this  practical  illustration  of  Lamar's  principle  of 
expulsion  or  extermination,  Superintendent  Neighbors, 
having  returned  to  Texas  in  September,  was  waylaid 
on  the  1 4th  near  Fort  Belknap  by  a  man  unknown 
to  him,  and  shot.  He  died  in  twenty  minutes  after 
being  fired  upon,  and  it  was  believed  that  the  crime 
was  perpetrated  on  account  of  the  free  opinion  ex- 

Jressed  by  Neighbors  relative  to  the  killing  of  a  reserve 
ndian  some  time  previously.*^ 

During  the  administration  of  Governor  Pease  a 
final  adjustment  of  financial  questions  between  the 
state  and  the  federal  government  was  arrived  at,  and 
a  settlement  made  with  the  creditors  of  the  old  re- 
public. The  bond-holders  had  not  been  satisfied  with 
the  terms  ofFored  them  under  the  state  law  of  Janu- 
ary, 1852,  and  little  or  nothing  was  done  toward  the 
liquidation  of  their  claims  before  1855.  Matters  be- 
came still  more  complicated  by  an  additional  claim 
raised  by  Texas  against  the  federal  government.     By 

^According  to  the  consns  rolls,  there  were,  in  the  Maypreoeding,  1,492 
souls  on  the  two  reservations,  viz. :  258  Toukahuas,  204  xahwacoaroa,  171 
Wacos,  244  Caddoes,  235  Anahdahkoos,  and  380  Comanches.  U»  8.  Ind,  JJfiun 
Ri.yt,  1859,  267. 

*^  The  official  correspondence  and  full  particulars  relative  to  the  removal 
of  the  Texan  Indians  will  be  found  in  A/.,  1859,  5-6,  220-334,  and  U.  8,  Mem. 
ami  Dor.^  cong.  36,  sess.  1,  pt  i.  588-702.  In  June  18(iO,  a  law  waa  mined 
apx)ropriating  ^5,650  for  the  ex[>enHes  of  recolonizing  these  Indiana  auring 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Jasa  30,  1861.  Cong.  Qkbt,  185§-^  app.  486k 
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the  terms  of  an  old  treaty  the  United  States  were 
under  the  obligation  to  prevent  Indians  making  pre- 
datory incursions  into  Mexican  territory."  On  the 
strength  of  this  treaty  it  was  claimed  that  the  United 
States  was  responsible  for  the  expenses  incurred  dur- 
ing the  days  of  the  republic  in. protecting  the  frontier 
against  inroads  by  savages  from  United  States'  teni- 
tory.  It  was  argued  that  Texas  at  the  time  this 
treaty  was  made  was  a  part  of  Mexico,  and  that 
although  slie  separated  from  that  country  soon  after- 
ward by  revolution,  that  fact  did  not  obliterate  the 
obligations  of  tlic  treaty.  In  July  1854  Thomas  J. 
Rusk,  senator  from  Texas,  brought  this  view  of  the 
case  before  the  senate,  maintaining  that  as  more  than 
one  half  of  debt  of  Texas  had  been  expended  in  pro- 
tection against  Indians,  the  United  States  ought  to 
provide  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  off  the  debt  in  full. 
After  quoting  extracts  from  diplomatic  correspondence 
in  supp(^rt  of  the  views  taken  by  Texas,  he  intro- 
duced a  statement  made  out  by  James  B.  Shaw, 
comptroller,  showing  that  the  late  republic  had  ex- 
pended from  December  5,  1836,  to  February  1,  1845, 
the  sum  of  $3,815,011  exclusive  of  interest,  in  pro- 
tectino:  the  frontier  from  incursions  of  Indians  be- 

lonfjinjy  to  the  United  States. 

•  

Meantime  the  creditors  of  Texas  had  appealed  to 
the  United  States  for  payment  of  their  claims,  alleg- 
ing that  the  general  and  not  the  state  government 
was  liable.  Under  these  circumstances  the  United 
States'  government  intervened.  The  scale  of  reduc- 
tion adopted  by  the  state  law  was  cast  aside,  and  a 
bill  passed  by  congress  was  approved  February  28, 
1855,  by  which  it  was  provided  that  $2,750,000 
should  be  added  to  the  $5,000,000  lying  in  the  treas- 
ury pertaining  to  Texas,  and  that  the  whole  sum  of 
$7,750,000  should  be  apportioned  pro  rata  among  the 
creditors;   any   portion   of  the   debt  that  had  been 

*"^Tliirty-tliinl  article  of  the  treaty  with  Mexico  of  April  5,  1831.  Cong. 
Globe,  xxviii.,  pt  iii.,  p.  1808-1). 
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already  paid  by  the  state  of  Texas  should  be  refiinded 
to  her;  no  payment  would  be  made  until  the  claimant 
filed  a  receipt  in  full  releasing  forever  the  United 
States  from  all  claim  against  them.  The  act  was 
not  to  take  effect  until  it  had  been  assented  to  by  the 
legislature  of  the  state  •  of  Texas,  and  until  the  same 
legislature  passed  an  act  abandoning  all  claims  and 
demands  against  the  United  States,  growing  out  of 
Indian  depredations  or  otherwise." 

By  this  pro  rata  system  of  payment  each  creditor 
would  realize  seventy-eight  cents  on  the  dollar.** 
Three  classes  of  bonds,  as  scaled  bv  the  state's  law, 
would  have  yielded  more  than  this,*  and  the  holders 
were  consequently  dissatisfied.**  By  the  people  of 
Texas  the  bill  was  received  with  great  dismvor,  and 
when  called  upon  by  proclamation  of  the  governor 
to  vote  upon  it,  out  of  45,000  voters  19,573  refused 
to  cast  their  votes;  13,818  voted  against  accepting  the 
bill,  and  11,609  voted  for  it.*^  It  was,  however, 
finally  passed  by  the  state  legislature,  and  the  credi- 
tors, who  were  secured  by  a  pledge  of  the  import 
duties  of  the  extinct  republic,  on  filing  their  receipts 
in  the  treasury^  department  of  the  United  States  re- 
ceived their  pro  rata  payments.  The  sum  of  $299,602 
was  refunded  to  the  state  in  consideration  of  Texas' 
having  already  paid  that  portion  of  the  debt. 

^  Copy  of  the  act  will  he  found  in  Hunt's  Merdu  Mag,^  zxxiL  485. 

**Tex.  Journal  Sou,  1857,  140. 

**  Namely,  10  per  cent  bomls,  June  7,  1837  (Swartout),  allowed  at  face 
par,  10  per  cent  bonds  for  loan  from  U.  S.  Bank,  scaled  at  $.8745;  and  10 
per  cent  treasury  notes,  June  7,  1837,  allowed  at  face  par.  In  Id.,  xxxiii. 
89,  a  tabular  form  is  supplied  exhibiting  the  rate  of  adjustment  established 
by  Texas  and  the  rate  proposed  in  the  above  act  of  the  United  States  con- 

fress.  It  should  be  remarked  that  the  state  lefirislature  passed  an  act 
'ebruary  11,  1850,  declaring  that  all  liabilities  of  the  late  republic  should 
*  cease  to  draw  interest  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  July,  1850.  Qcufjtf  ut 
sup.,  108.     Interest,  therefore,  was  only  calculated  to  that  (late. 

^^(lovemor  Pease  in  his  message  to  congress,  Nov.  2,  1857,  recommended 
that  the  state  should,  out  of  the  sum  refunded  to  Texas  by  the  U.  S.,  pay 
tliese  creditors  the  diflference  between  the  amounts  which  they  received  under 
the  above  act  of  congress,  and  those  at  which  their  claims  were  rated  and 
classified  by  the  stjite  law,  in  all  §12.3,217.  The  committee  appointed  to 
consider  tlie  question  reported  uufavoral»ly  to  the  proposition.  IfutU's  Merch, 
Ma^l.,  xxxviii.  4G8;  Tex.  Journal iStn.,  1857,  17-18,  139-42. 
<7  Thrall,  371. 
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The  reader,  doubtless,  will  wish  to  leani  how  the 
$5,000,000  in  United  States'  bonds  paid  into  the  state 
treasury  were  employed.  In  order  to  dismiss  this 
subject,  once  for  all,  it  will  be  better  to  give  a  succint 
account  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  goremment 
up  to  the  time  of  the  final  exhaustion  of  those  funds 
in  1861. 

From  1852  to  1858  nine  tenths  of  the  taxes  col- 
lected were  remitted  to  the  several  counties  to  enable 
them  to  build  court-houses  and  jails;  the  remaining 
tenth  being  set  apart  by  the  constitution  for  the  sup- 
port of  schools  was  paid  into  the  treasury.  The 
rapid  progress  that  was  being  made  in  Texas  during 
this  period  will  be  perceived  by  a  comparison  of  the 
amount  of  taxes  collected  in  the  two  consecutive 
years  1856  and  1857.  In  the  first  named  year  the 
valuation  of  the  property  assessed  was  $161,304,025, 
which  produced  $242,964  in  taxes;  the  poll  tax 
yielded  $22,413;  and  those  on  occupations  and  sales 
of  merchandise  $28,993,  making  a  total  of  $294,370. 
The  net  proceeds  received,  after  deducting  the  ten 
per  centum  for  the  school  fund  and  the  expenses  of 
assessing  and  collecting,  amounted  to  $229,289.  The 
corresponding  figures  for  1857  were:  assessments  of 
property,  $183,594,205;  taxes  on  the  same  $276,663; 
poll  tax  $24,463;  other  taxes  $26,940.  The  net 
yield  after  making  the  same  deductions  was  $255,044, 
showing  an  excess  of  more  than  $25,000  net,  over  the 
proceeds  of  the  previous  year.  Had  the  incomes 
not  been  relinquished  to  the  counties,  they  would 
have  about  covered  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the 
government."  As  it  was  the  expenses  had  to  be 
paid,  during  the  period  from  1852  to  1858  inclusive, 
out  of  the  $5,000,000  United  States  bonds. 

As  the  bonds  bore  an  interest  of  five  per  centum, 
the  state  received  up  to  January  1861,  interest  to 

*» Comptroller's  report  for  1836  and  1857  in  Cordova's  Tnc,  336>-7.  Com- 
pare governor's  message  in  Tex.  Journal  Sni.,  18r»7,  14-16;  TJaraU^  2tib^  where 
will  1^  found  an  extract  from  Pease's  me&iage  of  Nov.  1855. 
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the  amount  of  §1,625,441,  making  the  total  receipts 
of  principal  and  interest,  $6,625,441,  which  sum  is 
thus  accounted  for.  By  act  of  February  16,  1852, 
$36,000  were  transferred  to  the  school  fund  to  reim- 
burse it  for  state  bonds  destroyed.  By  act  of  Jan- 
uary 31,  1854,  $2,000,000  were  donated  to  the  same 
fund,**  and  at  subsequent  dates  interest  and  premium 
on  the  bonds  were  paid  to  the  amount  of  $653,619. 
Ai4ain  by  act  of  February  11,  1856,  $100,000  were 
transferred  to  the  university  fimd,  and  interest  paid 
on  the  same  up  to  January  1861,  amounting  to  $9,- 
472.  Besides  these  sums,  $1,425,296  were  disbursed 
in  payment  of  certain  debts  of  the  late  republic — for 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  state  had  other 
liabilities  than  those  assumed  by  the  United  States, 
which  only  became  responsible  for  claims  that  were 
secured  by  a  pledge  of  the  impost  and  tonnage  duties 
of  the  late  republic.     The  remaining  $2,401,054,  to- 

g ether  with  the  premium  derived  from  the  sale  of  the 
onds,  were  used  for  the  general  expenses  of  the  gov- 
ernment from  1852  to  1861  inclusive,  appropriations 
being  made  for  the  establishment  of  an  insane  asylum, 
and  iiistitutiims  for  the  education  of  the  blind,  and  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  In  1858  and  1859  the  receipts  fix)m 
taxation  were  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
the  f-tate  government,  and  Unitx>d  States  bonds  were 
expended  to  the  amount  of  $443,000.  The  remainder 
of  the  bonds  were  used  in  1860  and  1861,  besides 
$100,000,  transfeiTcd  from  the  university  frmd.' 


6« 


The  general  feeling  toward  the  Mexican  population 
was  one  of  intense  animosity  in  those  counties  where 
they  were  more  thickly  congregated.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  that  race  were  mostly  of  the  lower  orders, 
and  were  charged  with   associating  with  the  slaves, 

"By  a  law  of  1856  the  ten  per  centum  of  taxes  set  apart  for  school  pnr- 
poscH  was  Mended  with  the  ^J.0()O,(XX),  and  one  general  school  fund  formed. 

*•  Comptroller  (^'lement  R.  Johns'  report  of  Sept.  1,  1S59,  No.  3  in  Ttx, 
Col.  /^rv.,  No.  1;  Ooiy:rnors  AfeMfHHfc  oi  June  10,  1879,  app.,  18-19.  Treas- 
urttr'8  report  of  Aug.  31,  18(50,  in  Tex,  Ainu,  1861,  248-9;  Tex.  Hepi  CowP- 
troOtr,  Aug.  31,  1870,  0-7. 
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and  frequently  stealing  horses  and  carrying  off  negro 
^irls  to  Mexico.  In  the  autumn  of  1856  a  dansjerous 
negro  conspiracy  was  discovered  in  Colorado  county, 
which  contemplated  a  simultaneous  insurrection,  and 
tlie  massacre  of  the  white  population,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  their  young  women,  who  were  to  be  made 
captives.  The  slaves  had  formed  an  organized  plan, 
adopted  secret  signs  and  passwords,  and  provided 
themselves  with  bowie-knives  and  some  fire-arms. 
Their  intention  was,  after  having  accomplished  the 
first  part  of  their  plot,  and  obtained  possession  of  the 
horses  and  arms  of  their  intended  victims,  to  fight 
their  way  into  Mexico,  or  the  "free  state,"  as  they 
called  that  country.  On  the  detection  of  the  con- 
spiracy more  than  200  negroes  were  severely  pun- 
ished with  the  lash — two  being  whipped  to  death — 
and  three  prominent  ring-leaders  hanged  on  September 
5th.  It  was  maintained  that  every  Mexican  in  the 
county  was  implicated  in  this  intended  uprising,  and 
they  were  ordered  to  leave  and  never  return,  under 
penalty  of  death.  In  Matagorda  county,  also,  a 
popular  meeting  was  held,  and  every  Mexican  ordered 
to  leave.*' 

In  1857  much  trouble  was  caused  by  the  perpetra- 
tion of  numerous  acts  of  violence  by  Texan  wagoners 
on  Mexican  cartmen.  In  the  transportation  of  goods 
from  the  sea-ports  to  San  Antonio,  the  freight  rates 
charged  by  the  latter  were  so  low  as  practically  to 
drive  the  Texan  teamsters  from  the  field  of  compe- 
tition. As  the  Mexicans  were  thoroughly  trust- 
w^orthy,  and  generally  made  better  time  than  their 
rivals,  the  merchants  naturally  employed  them  hi 
pn.'fcrt'nce  to  paying  higher  rates  to  carriers  of  their 
own  race.  This  gave  umbrage  to  the  Texan  drivers, 
who  pn>ceeded  to  form  secret  organizations  for  the 
purpose  of  ousting  their  competitors  from  tin*  road. 
A  system  of  the  most  outrageous  persecution  followed. 

"^  Kxtracu  from  the  QaJvenUni  JVtic^,  aud  True  Itssue,  iu  Olmsted's  Journey ^^ 
502-4. 

Hist.  Mez.  States,  Vol.  H.  27. 
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Bands  of  masked  men  way-laid  the  Mexican  wagon- 
trains,  destroyed  the  wlieels,  drove  off  the  oxen,  mur- 
dered cartmen,  and  often  pillaged  the  freight,  carry- 
ing off  valuable  cargoes.  This  practice  was  carried 
on  to  such  an  extent  that  Greneral  Twiggs,  the  United 
States'  commander  at  San  Antonio,  was  compelled  to 
protect  with  a  military  escort  trains  transporting 
government  supplies.  About  the  end  of  July,  a  train 
was  attacked  by  night  and  three  Mexicans  wounded; 
in  September  following  the  cartmen  of  another  train 
were  fired  upon  by  masked  men,  one  man  being  killed 
and  three  wounded;  and  again  on  November  2l8t 
two  more  were  killed. 

In  October  the  Mexican  minister  at  Washington 
addressed  the  United  States  government  on  the 
matter,  stating  that  he  had  been  assured  that  the 
number  of  men  thus  murdered  was  no  less  than 
seventy-five,  and  that  the  persecution  directed  against 
Mexicans  had  compelled  many  to  aoandon  their 
homes  in  San  Antonio  and  elsewhere,  and  seek  refuge 
on  Mexican  territory  in  a  state  of  destitution.  On 
November  11th  and  30th,  Governor  Pease  addressed 
special  messages  to  the  legislature  on  the  subject,  in 
which  after  making  particular  mention  of  the  three 
cases  above  mentioned,  and  denouncing  such  acts  of 
violence,  he  remarked  that  it  was  evident  that  there 
was  no  security  for  the  lives  of  citizens  of  Mexican 
orighi  engaged  in  the  business  of  transportation, 
unless  they  were  escorted  by  a  military  force.  As 
the  counties  in  which  these  deeds  were  perpetrated, 
took  no  trouble  to  put  a  stop  to  them,  he  invited  the 
legislature  to  consider  whether  their  citizens  should 
not  be  compelled  to  i)ay  a  heavy  penalty,  which  would 
arouse  thein  to  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  public 
peace. 

The  senate  referred  tlie  matter  to  the  committee  on 
state  affairs,  which  on  December  1st  reported  the 
necessity  of  a  bill  to  establish  a  penalty,  and  provide 
for  the  punishment  of  those  who  unlawfullv  combined 
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to  prevent  people  from  engaging  in  lawful  employ- 
ments, and  that  such  a  bill  was  being  prepared  by  the 
committee.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  any 
further  action  was  taken.  Meantime  the  governor 
had  called  into  service  a  volunteer  company,  which 
proceeding  was  approved  by  the  legislature.  This 
force  proved  inadequate  to  suppress  the  lawlessness, 
and  other  means  were  brought  to  bear  upon  the  male- 
factors. When  the  road  was  abandoned  by  the 
Mexican  cartmen,  and  booty  became  scarce,  they 
began  to  commit  depredations  on  the  property  of  citi- 
zens. However  indifferent  the  people  had  been  to 
outrages  perpetrated  on  Mexicans,  they  now  enei^eti- 
cally  took  the  matter  in  hand.  Lynch  law  was  vig- 
orously applied,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Goliad 
the  passing  traveller  would  see  many  a  corpse  sus- 
pended from  the  boughs  of  the  black  oaks.  The  dia- 
bolical organization  was  thus  speedily  broken  up,  and 
this  system  of  murder  and  robbery — ^which  was 
dignified  by  the  name  of  the  Cart  War — was  brought 
to  an  end.*^ 

Political  parties,  strictly  so  called,  were  first  organ- 
ized in  Texas  durin<y  Pease  s  administration.  The 
party  factious  opposed  to  each  other  in  the  days  of 
the  republic  were  of  a  personal  rather  than  of  a  politi- 
cal nature.  Being  in  reality  the  offspring  of  the  ri- 
valry between  prominent  men,  they  did  not  originate 
from  differences  in  political  opinions,  but  merely  sup- 
ported their  respective  leaders  in  their  candidateship 
for  office,  witliout  being  materially  influenced  by  prin- 
ciples of  policy.  When,  however,  Texas  was  annexed 
to  the  miion,  under  the  auspices  of  the  democratic 
party,  she  soon  became  involved  in  the  political  antag- 
onism which  prevailed  in  the  United  States.  Her 
constitution  was  framed  on  the  principles  of  democracy, 
and  during  the  fii'st  years  of  her  existence  as  a  state, 

'"'^LI..  1857^  82.  9<>,  U'M),  154-5,  158-60,  171-2,  186;  J/tvi'.  Iiijonne  Comis, 
PeMij.,  1873,  7:MI;  Linns  jRemini^.,  352-4;  Thrall,  372. 
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candidates  for  office  were  elected  on  personal  consid- 
erations. Wlien  the  disruption  of  the  great  national 
whig  party  occurred  in  1854,  the  abolitionists  of  the 
north  gahied  thereby  large  reenforcements,  which  were 
supplemented  by  defections  from  the  democratic  ranks 
of  members  who  thought  they  had  cause  to  be  dis- 
pleased wnth  President  Pierce's  administration.  At 
this  time  what  w^as  called  the  "native  party"  whose 
principles  wgre  opposed  to  naturalized  foreigners  hold- 
ing office,  was  in  a  moribund  condition;  but  it  was 
now  resuscitated,  and  undergoing  a  kind  of  metempsy- 
chosis, developed  into  the  know-nothing  party.  By 
this  later  organization,  the  creed  of  the  old  native 
party  was  enlarged,  and  made  to  include  proscription 
of  Roman  catholic  citizens,  while  the  opposition  to 
naturalized  aliens  was  intensified.  The  know-noth- 
ings cast  over  their  proceedings  a  cloak  of  mystery. 
They  constituted,  in  fact,  a  secret  political  society; 
applied  tests  of  a  religious  character,  and  endeavored 
to  pit  the  different  races  against  each  other.  All 
these  principles  were  contrary  to  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States.  In  Texas,  the  know-nothings 
for  a  short  time  acquired  considerable  influence.  Nu- 
merous lodges  w^ere  organized,  and  in  1855  L.  D. 
Evans  was  returned  by  the  party  to  congress  from 
the  eastern  district.  On  the  reelection  of  Pease  the 
same  year,  he  was  opposed  by  their  candidate,  Dick- 
son, who  obtained  no  less  than  17,968  votes,  being 
between  4,000  and  5,000  more  than  had  ever  before 
been  cast  for  governor.  However,  on  tlieir  failure  to 
elect  tlieir  candidate,  the  career  of  the  know-nothings 
in  Texas  was  broui]^ht  to  a  close.  The  unconstitution- 
ality  of  their  doctrines,  and  tlie  violence  to  civil  and 
religious  liberty  entailed  in  their  intolerant  principles 
were  denounced  by  their  moi'c  enlightened  opponents ;" 

■  rrominont  among  their  opponents  was  Anson  Jones,  wlio  states  tliat  he 
*  wrote  u])\var(l.s  of  lifty  articles  for  tlie  Jidnufr,  anil  other  Texan  newsi)apers, 
in  o]»position  to  know-nothingisin,  and  the  various  isms  .associated  >\'ith  it, 
oniilting  no  opportunity  to  strike  at  tlie  hytlra  which  offered.'  Letters^  (tc, 
520-42.     Consult  also,  T/irall,  37G-7:  Liin'\s  Jx^crnhm.,  354-5. 
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the  democratic  party  called  upon  the  people  in  the 
name  of  liberty  and  the  constitution  to  discountenance 
the  secret  (organization,  and  their  influence  rapidly 
waned. 

In  1857,  Texas  was  called  upon  to  mourn  the  loss 
of  two  men  conspicuous  for  their  services  durii^  the 
revolutionary  struggle — Thomas  J.  Rusk  and  James 
Hamilton  of  South  Carolina. 

Thomas  Jefferson  Rusk,  whose  earlier  biography 
has  been  already  given/*  migrated  to  Texas  in  1834, 
and  having  distinguished  himself  in  the  war  of  inde- 
pendence, subsequently  held  the  command  of  various 
exi>editions  against  hostile  Indians.  In  1839,  he  was 
appohited  chief  justice  of  the  republic,  but  soon  re- 
signed that  position,  retired  to  Nacogdoches,  and 
resumed  liis  pmctice  as  a  lawyer.  In  1845,  he  was 
chosen  president  of  the  annexation  convention,  and  on 
the  incorporation  of  Texas  into  tlie  union  was  elected 
at  the  first  session  of  the  state  legislature  to  the 
United  States  senate.  This  position  he  held  till  the 
time  of  his  death  hi  1857.  In  1856,  Rusk  lost  his 
wife,  while  he  was  in  Washingfton  enjjatred  in  his  sen- 
atorial  duties.  This  bereavement  deeply  aficcted  him, 
and  on  his  return  to  his  home  he  was  prostrated  by  a 
serious  illness,  his  recovery  from  which  was  slow. 
Enerv^ated  in  mind  and  body,  and  afflicted  by  a  tumor 
on  his  neck  which  probably  affected  the  brain,  he  took 
his  own  life  at  Nacogdoches,  July  30,  1857. 

Rusk  was  a  man  of  rare  qualities,  and  took  a  prom- 
inent part  in  the  United  States  senate.  He  was  a 
statesman  of  a  high  order,  energetic,  and  possessed  of 
a  mind  of  orreat  clearness  and  strentrth.  Of  remark- 
ably  sound  judgment,  supported  by  wide  experience, 
he  had  an  accurate  and  extensive  knowledge  of  man- 
kind. And  his  wisdom  and  talents  were  equalled  by 
his  virtues — courajre,  honestv,  and  truth  beinor  his 
marked  characteristics.  Insensible  to  adulation,  he 
never  stooped  to   flattery.     In   his  intercourse  with 

^*Seo  note  39,  chap,  viii.,  this  voL 
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men.  he  did  not  affect  dignified  importance,  but  was 
accessible  to  all;  and  it  was  a  habit  of  his  to  converse 
with  men  in  the  hmnblest  stations  in  life  as  freely  as 
with  those  in  the  highest,  while  his  s\Tnpathy  for  the 
unfortunate  or  oppressed,  and  his  love  of  justice  and 
candor  won  for  him  the  respect  and  affections  of 
every  class.  Uninfluenced  by  selfish  motives  and  by 
personal  ambition,  he  labored  in  the  senate  for  the  ag- 
grandizement of  the  nation  at  large,  and  the  promotion 
of  its  general  welfare.  In  just  recognition  of  his  loss, 
and  as  a  mark  of  respect,  the  United  States  congress 
wore  the  usual  badge  of  mourning  for  thirty  days." 

General  James  Hamilton  was  a  native  of  South 
Carolina,  of  which  state  he  was  governor.  In  the 
struggle  of  Texas  for  independence  he  boldly  advo- 
cated her  cause,  and  gave  both  his  services  and  means 
in  her  support.  As  member  of  the  senate  of  South 
Carolina  he  powerfully  upheld  the  purity  of  the  revo- 
lutionists' motives,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  new  republic.  He  secured  the  treaty  with 
Great  Britain,  and  negotiated  one  with  the  kmgdom 
of  the  Netherlands.  In  recognition  of  his  services 
ho  was  vested  with  the  rights  of  Texan  citizenship 
by  a  special  act  of  congress.  While  engaged,  how- 
ever, in  his  service  as  diplomatic  agent  of  Texas  in 
Europe  he  became  involved  in  embarrassments  which 
eventuallv  ruined  him.  In  1857  Hamilton  sailed 
from  New  Orleans  for  Galveston  in  the  steamship 
0[}elonsas,  in  the  hope  of  ol)taining  indemnification  for 
his  losses  and  of  retrieving  his  fortune  in  the  country 
for  which  he  had  done  so  much.  The  vessel  was 
wrecked  on  her  passage  by  a  collision  with  the 
st(.'ainer  Galveston,  and  Hamilton  was  one  of  the  vic- 
tims of  the  disaster.  The  state  congress  went  into 
mourning  out  of  respect  to  his  memor5\" 


''^CoN'f.  OIoIh^,  1857-8,  pt  i.,  .331-8;  Tex.  Aim.,  1858,  105-9:  Cordova's  Tex., 
1G5-7;  thrall,  (507-11;  (U)v  Pease's  message  of  Nov.  2,  1857,  in  Tear.,  Jour- 
n'il  Sf'ii.j  1857,  38. 

^M,  121-2;   Thrall,  549;  Tex.  Aim.,  18G1,  82-3. 
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On  December  21,  1857,  Hardin  R  Runnels" — the 
successful  democratic  candidate — was  inaugurated 
governor,  having  defeated  his  competitor,  Sam 
Houston,  by  a  poll  of  32,552  votes  against  23,628 
cast  in  favor  of  the  latter. 

When  Runnels  entered  office,  symptoms  had  already 
made  their  appearance  that  tlie  time  was  rapidly  ap- 
j^roaching  of  the  great  national  disruption,  which  a 
few  years  later  tore  asunder  the  United  States,  and 
deluged  the  country  in  blood.  On  the  admission  of 
Missouri  into  the  union  as  a  slave  state,  Henry  Clay 
introduced  into  the  United  States  senate,  in  1820,  a 
compromise  measure  which  provided  that  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery  should  be  thereafter  excluded  from  all 
territory  lyhig  north  of  latitude  36°  30',  that  line  be- 
ing the  southern  boundary  of  Missouri.  The  adop- 
tion of  this  bill,  known  as  the  Missouri  compromise, 
gave  rise  in  time  to  bitter  controversies  between  the 
free  and  slave  states,  the  latter  regarding  it  as  an  en- 
croachment on  the  part  of  the  federal  government  on 
the  constitutional  right  of  future  sovereign  states  to 
arran<re  their  own  domestic  affairs. 

In  1850  tlie  same  statesman  submitted  to  the  sen- 
ate other  compromise  resolutions  designed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  arranging  amicably  the  controversies  between 
the  free  and  slave  states  on  the  subject  of  slavery. 
These  resolutions  declared  that  congress  in  establisla- 
ing  territorial  governments  should  impose  no  restric- 
tions on  the  people  of  such  territories  with  respect  to 
slavery.  A  very  memorable  discussion  followed, 
which  resulted  in  the  passage  of  bills  admitting  Cali- 
fornia into  the  union  as  a  free  state,  and  in  the  orga- 
nization of  the  territories  of  Utah  and  New  Mexico 
without  restriction  as  to  slavery.  The  fugitive  slave 
law  was  enacted  at  the  same  time.  Again  in  1854, 
on  the  establishment  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  as  ter- 

^^  RiinneU  migrated  to  Texas  in  1S41  from  Mississippi,  and  engaged  in 
cotton  planting  on  Rei\  river.  He  represented  Bowie  county  in  the  legisla- 
ture for  eight  year«.  During  1853-5  he  was  speaker  in  the  house.  He  died 
at  his  home  in  Bo>\-ie  county  in  1873.   Thrall,  (K)7. 
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ritories,  Senator  Douglas,  from  Illinois,  introduced 
into  the  bill  brouorht  before  conojress  on  that  occasion, 
an  amendment  which  vutually  repealed  the  Missouri 
compromise.  The  principles  of  non-intervention  by 
concjress  with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  stat^ 
and  territories  had  clearly  been  reco<mized  by  the  leoris- 
lation  of  1850.  Supported  by  the  compromise  acts 
of  that  year  Senator  Douglas  maintained  that  con- 
gress had  no  right  to  legislate  in  the  matter  of  slav- 
ery,  and  that  the  people  of  any  state  or  territon* 
should  be  allowed  to  decide  for  themselves  questions 
of  their  domestic  institutions."  Both  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  would  have  been  free  territories  under  the 
Missouri  compromise,  but  the  bill  was  passed  with 
the  amendment,  May  25,  1854. 

Nevertheless  it  met  with  great  opposition.  Reso- 
lutions were  passed  by  the  leojislatures  of  various 
states  denouncing  it:  memorials  from  abolitionist 
societies  were  addressed  to  congress ;  and  clergymen 
jx^titioned  for  its  repeal.  Moreover,  it  was  soon  ap- 
parent that  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  Kansas 
from  the  south  would  meet  with  violent  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  peojJe  of  that  tcrritor}\  Intense 
sectional  agitation  prevailed;  and  it  was  regarded  as 
a  foregone  conclusion  that  Kansas  would  be  admitted 
into  the  union  only  as  a  free  state,  unless  some  action 
were  taken  l)y  the  combined  south. 

Governor  Runnels  addressed  a  message,  January 
20,  1858,  to  the  legislature  calling  attention  to  the 
aspect  of  affairs  in  Kansas,  and  clearly  advocating 
the  doctrine  of  secession.  On  the  8th  of  the  same 
month  a  democratic  state  convention  had  been  held 
at  Austin,  at  which  it  was  resolved  that  there 
were  grounds  for  the  serious  apprehension  that  the 
doctrine  of  non-intervention  was  in  danger  of  being 
repudiated  by  the  United  States  congress;  and  a  re- 

Jfuest  was  made  to  the  state  legislature  to  provide 
or  the  appointment  of  delegates  to  a  convention  of 

^Cotuj,  Globt,  xxviii.  pt  i.,  175,  221-2,  23y-40.  275. 
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the  soutlieni  states  on  the  occasion  of  one  being  as- 
&cnibled.  But  bolder  resolutions  than  these  were 
oftered.  T.  J.  Chambers  proposed  that  it  should  be 
resolved  that  any  action  on  the  part  of  the  congress 
of  the  United  States  tending  to  embarrass,  delay  and 
defeat  the  admission  of  Kansas  as  a  member  of  the 
union,  under  any  pretext  referable  to  the  question 
of  slavery,  would  be  a  usurpation  of  power  and  a 
violation  of  the  compact  of  the  union;  that  in  case 
of  such  an  event,  the  representatives  of  Texas  in  the 
United  States  congress  were  requested  to  give  notice 
of  the  intention  of  the  state  to  resume  her  independ- 
ence and  withdraw  from  the  union.  Sister  states  **  at- 
tached to  the  benign  domestic  institution  of  slavery" 
were  to  be  invited  to  join  her  in  that  measure.^* 

In  resix)nse  to  the  governor's  message  the  legisla- 
ture of  Texas,  having  submitted  the  subject  to  the 
committee  on  federal  relations,  passed  on  February 
16,  1858,  a  joint  resolution.  In  the  preamble  it  was 
set  forth  that  a  violent  determination  existed  on  the 
part  of  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory 
of  Kansas  t(j  exclude  by  force  tlie  citizens  of  slave- 
holding  states  from  a  just,  equal,  and  peaceful  jmrtici- 
l)ation  in  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  common  prop- 
erty and  territory  of  the  confederacy.  Whereas  this 
determination,  owing  to  the  state  of  political  feeling 
in  the  northern  states,  operating  upon  the  federal 
government,  might  become  effectual,  and  the  exclu- 
sion perpetual,  it  was  resolved  that  the  governor 
sliould  be  authorized  to  order  the  election  of  seven 
delegates  to  meet  delegates  appointed  by  the  other 
southern  states  in  convention,  whenever  the  executives 
of  a  majority  of  the  slave-holding  states  should  ex- 
press the  opinion  that  such  convention  w^as  necessary 
to  preserve  the  equal  rights  of  such  states  in  the 
union.  An  appropriation  of  $10,000  was  made  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  delegates,  and  the  governor 

^Id.y  cong.  ^,  »C8S.  ],  185S,  app.  G3-4.    Governor's  message  in  Tex, 
Journal  Sen,,  1857-8,  373-8. 
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wait  authorized,  in  case  an  exigency  arose,  in  which 
It  wiuiUI  ho  nocessary  for  Texas  to  act  alone,  to  call  a 
six'i'ial  session  of  the  legislature  to  provide  for  a  state 
I'orivontioa." 

During  Runnels'  administration  Texas  continued  to 
progress.  Population  steadily  increased  by  the  ad- 
viiit  of  new  settlera,  and  with  the  exception  of  troub- 
It's  connected  with  Indians,  as  previously  narrated, 
IK'ace  reigned  within  her  borders,  and  the  inhabitants 
pursued  their  avocations  in  security.  Toward  the 
close  of  his  term  a  Mexican  named  Juan  N.  Cortma 
be<jan  to  commit  depredations  on  the  lower  Kio 
Grande;  but  as  they  were  continued  at  intervals  dur- 
ing the  administration  of  his  successor,  it  will  be  con- 
venient to  defer  for  a  time  the  relation  of  them. 

At  the  election  held  in  September,  1859,  the  same 
two  candidates  competed  for  the  executive  office 
Kunncls  being  nominated  by  the  democratic  pairty, 
Houston  ran  as  an  independent  candidate,  and  was 
elected  by  a  majority  of  8,757  votes  over  his  oppo- 
nent." 

"Ctwig.  Obf'e,  1867-1868,  p.  1000;  T-a-.  Bept  Admit.  Katuas.  no.  2,  in 
n^  Col.  Dor..  DO,  1. 

'■'Tile  number  of  votes  cast  was  fti,027.  of  which  EoDBton  obtained 
3C.-2o7,  and  BunneU  27,600.   Tlimll,  379;  Tv.r.  Aim.,  1861,  215. 
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The  election  of  Houston  to  the  executive  chair  was 
a  victory  of  the  unionist  party  in  Texas  over  the  confed- 
erate party.  At  this  time  the  majority  of  the  Texans 
were  opposed  to  separation  from  the  union;  and 
though  the  late  governor  had  been  elected  by  the 
maneuvering  of  the  democratic  party,  which  won 
tlie  confidence  of  the  people  by  its  crusade  against 
the  know-nothings,  they  presently  became  alaniied  at 
the  development  of  the  secession  intentions  of  the 
democratic  leaders.  In  1858  a  vacancy  occurred  on 
the  supreme  bench,  and  the  democrats  nominated 
Buckley,  who  bore  no  enviable  character,  and  was  of 
well-known  disunion  proclivities.  He  was  defeated  by 
an  ovenvhehr/mg  majority  by  Bell,  an  avowed  unionist. 
In  the  canvass  of  1859  the  democratic  convention 
met  at  the  town  of  Housto  '  confederate  sentiments 
were  expressed  in  it,  and  thv.  iVfrican  slave-trade  was 
held  in  favor.*  The  democratic  party  had  thrown  off  the 

^2^arcomh,  Hint.  Seers.  Tex.,  4-6.     James  P.  Newcomb  was  the  editor  of 
the  Alamo  KrpresM  published  in  San  Antonio.     He  opposed  disunion,  and 
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mask,  and  the  result  was  the  defeat  of  their  candidate 
by  a  lai-ge  majority. 

Houston  took  his  seat  at  a  time  when  intense 
IX)litical  excitement  prevailed  all  over  the  United 
States.  The  measures  adopted  by  the  legislation  in 
1850  and  1854,  so  far  from  producing  harmony,  only 
ai^gravated  political  hostility.  However  conciliator^' 
tliey  might  have  been  to  the  southern  states,  they 
only  embittered  the  feelings  of  the  free-soil  party  in 
the  north.  The  non-prohibition  of  slavery  in  New 
Mexico  and  Utah  was  regarded  by  the  latter  as  im- 
politic and  unjust,  while  the  fugitive  slave-law,  which 
stringently  provided  for  the  arrest  and  return  of  es- 
caped slaves,  was  denounced  as  unconstitutional  and 
cruel.  The  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  of  1854  roused  the 
indignation  of  the  free  states,  and  the  ranks  of  the 
anti-slavery  party  thenceforth  gained  strength  daily. 
By  the  close  of  1859  the  opposing  factions  were  un- 
compromisingly arrayed  against  each  other,  and  the 
fire  of  disruption  was  already  being  kindled.  Im- 
mediately after  the  jmssage  of  the  bill  of  1854  Kansas 
bi'came  a  field  of  strife  between  the  free-soil  and  pro- 
shiveiy  parties,  and  emigrants  from  Missouri  and  the 
south  eni:i^aired  in  deadlv  contest  with  settlers  from 
the  northern  states.  The  polls  were  taken  |K)ssession 
of  by  armed  bands,  and  elections  were  carried  by  ille- 
gal voting.  Counter-constitutions  were  promulgated 
ill  tuni  i)y  antagonists,  and  for  several  years  the 
condition  of  the  territorj^  was  anarchica,l.  Finally,  in 
July  1859,  a  constitution  prohibiting  slaverj'  w^as 
adopted  by  a  convention  which  met  at  Wyandotte, 
and  was  ratified  by  jx)pular  vote  October  4th  fol- 
lowinj?. 

This  defeat,  aggravated  by  the  raid  of  John  Brown 
on  Harper's  Ferry  during  the  same  month,  exasper- 

whcn  the  Beccssion  of  Texas  was  declared,  rather  than  be  compelle<l  to  sacri- 
iico  liif*  principles,  he  determined  to  leave  the  country,  and  aid  so  in  July 
ISGl,  proceeding  to  Cal.  by  way  of  Monterey  and  Durango.  He  published 
liis  little  work,  consisting  of  12  and  33  octavo  pages,  at  San  Francisco  in 
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ated  the  s(>utlu>rii  states,  and  in  December  1850,  both 
branches  of  the  leji^islature  of  South  Carolhia,  passed 
unanhnouslv  startlinj?  resolutions  on  tlie  subject  of 
federal  relations.  Attirniing,  in  the  preamble,  the 
riirht  of  the  stiite  to  secede  from  the  conf(>deration,  and 
asserting  that  for  the  last  seven  years  assaults  upon 
the  institution  of  slavery,  and  upon  the  rights  and 
equality  of  the  southern  states,  had  conthiued  with  in- 
creasinor  violence,  the  letfislature  resolved  that  it  was 
their  deliberate  judgment  in  general  assembly,  that 
the  slave-holding  states  should  immediately  meet,  and 
adopt  measures  for  united  action ;  that  the  resolutions 
should  be  comnmnicated  by  the  governor  to  all  the 
slave  states,  with  the  earnest  request  that  they  would 
appiint  deputies,  and  adopt  measures  to  promote  said 
meeting ;  and  that  for  the  purjx)se  of  preparation  for 
an  emergency,  the  sum  of  $100,000  should  be  appro- 
priated for  military  contingencies.' 

On  the  receipt  of  these  resolutions,  Governor 
Houston  in  January,  1860,  addressed  a  message  on 
the  subject  to  both  houses  of  the  state  congress. 
The  document  is  somewhat  lengthy,  comprising  six- 
teen 8vo  pages,  and  is  an  able  exposition  of  arguments 
against  the  doctrines  of  nullification  and  secession. 
Houston  entered  his  unqualified  protest  against  the 
jmnciples  eimnciated  in  the  resolutions.  To  nullify 
constitutional  laws  would  not  allay  the  existing  dis- 
cord. Separation  from  the  union  would  not  remove 
the  unjust  assaults  made  by  a  class  in  the  north  upon 
the  histitutions  of  the  south;  *Hhey  would  exist  from 
like  passions,  and  like  feelings  under  any  government." 
**The  union,"  he  remarks,  "w^as  intended  as  a  per- 
petuity. In  accepting  the  conditions  imposed  ])rior 
to  becomiiiLr  a  iiart  of  the  confederacv,  the  states 
became  part  of  the  nation.  What  they  conceded 
comprises  the  power  of  the  federal  government:  but 
over  that  which  they    did  not  concede,  their  sover- 

'(.'ojjy  of  those  resolutions  will  bo  fouinl  in  7V.f.  Sf^tf^'  fruz.,  iv.,  App.  IT-S- 
0:  Jlnn.<tf,n\  Mr.'.sinj,  on  S.  C.  lifisoiy  1800,  No.  1.  in  T/.r.  Vol  IhH.,  No.  2. 
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eigntjr  is  as  perfect  as  is  that  of  the  union  in  its  ap- 
propriate sphere."  With  regard  to  the  position  of 
Texas,  he  says:  "In  becoming  a  state  of  the  union, 
Texas  agreed  *  not  to  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance^  or 
confederation,  and  not,  without  the  consent  of  con- 
gress, to  keep  troops  or  ships  of  war,  enter  into  any 
agreement  or  compact  with  any  other  state  or  foreign 
power/  All  these  rights  belonged  to  Texas  as  a 
nation.  She  ceased  to  possess  them  as  a  state." 
After  quoting  the  language  of  Washington,  Jefferson, 
Madison,  Jackson,  Clay,  and  Webster,  with  regard  to 
the  necessity  of  preserving  the  union,  he  called  atten- 
tion to  the  effect  of  secession  and  disunion  in  Mexico, 
where  "a  disregard  for  a  constitutional  government 
had  involved  that  country  in  all  the  horrors  of  civil 
war,  with  robbery,  murder,  rapine,  unrestrained,"  In 
the  event  of  disruption  of  the  United  States,  to  all 
these  evils  would  be  added  the  combined  efforts  of 
the  powers  of  tyranny  to  crush  out  liberty.  In  con- 
clusion he  recommended  "the  adoption  of  resolutions, 
dissenting  from  the  assertion  of  the  abstract  right  of 
secession,  and  refusing  to  send  deputies  for  any  present 
existing  cause,  and  urging  upon  the  people  of  all  the 
states,  north  and  south,  the  necessity  of  cultivating 
brotlierly  feeling,  observing  justice,  and  attending  to 
their  own  affairs." 

Tliis  message,  with  wliich  the  resolutions  of  the 
general  assembly  of  South  Carolina  were  transmitted, 
was  referred  by  the  senate  to  tlie  committee  on  state 
affairs,  and  by  tlie  house  of  representatires  to  the 
committee  on  federal  relations.  The  former  commit- 
tee was  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  the  union  and 
constitution  should  be  preserved  and  defended,  but  it 
was  divided  as  to  the  form  of  the  joint  resolutions  to 
be  submitted  to  the  senate.  Those  reported  by  the 
majority,  while  expressing  the  firm  resolution  to  de- 
fend the  constitution  of  the  United  States  and  support 
tlio  union,  at  the  same  time  maintained  the  doctrine 
of  state  defence  against  aggressions.     It  was  further 
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declared  that  the  statutes  of  several  of  the  non-slave- 
holdhig  states  nullifying  the  fugitive  slave  laws,  and 
the  purpose  of  the  dominant  political  partj^  in  the 
northern  states,  called  the  black  republican  party,  to 
use,  if  it  could  get  possession  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, all  the  powers  of  that  government  for  the  ex- 
termination of  slavery,  were  all  in  violation  of  the 
spirit  and  principles  of  the  constitution.  In  view  of 
this  danger,  Texas  appealed  to  the  people  of  the  other 
states  to  prove,  in  the  ensuing  state  and  federal  elec- 
tions, their  devotion  to  the  constitution  and  the  miion, 
and  to  the  sovereignty  and  equality  of  states.  In 
case  the  appeal  should  be  disregarded,  the  subject  of 
present  and  probable  exigencies  was  commended  to 
the  consideration  of  the  people  of  Texas,  to  devise 
ways  and  moans  of  maintaining  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  the  states. 

The  joint  resolutions  reported  by  the  minority  of 
the  committee  on  state  affairs  were  far  more  definite. 
It  was  resolved  that  the  state  did  not  admit  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  a  state  to  secede ;  that  secession 
was  a  volmitarj^  act,  and  could  only  be  justified  by 
oppressive  infractions  of  the  constitution  by  the  gen- 
eral government ;  that  nothing,  as  yet,  had  been  done 
bv  that  ojovernmont  to  justify  such  revolutionarv  ac- 
tion,  and  Texas  therefore  held  the  resolutions  of  South 
CaroHna  to  be  premature  and  imnecessaiy,  and  de- 
clined to  appoint  deputies;  that  the  people  of  Texas, 
however,  solenuily  warned  their  northern  brethren 
against  the  fanaticism  of  the  abolitionists  and  black 
republicans.  Whenever  an  assault  was  made  upon 
slavery  by  those  wielding  the  powers  of  the  federal 
iifoNcrnnient,  Texas  would  resist  such  aj^ojression  bv 
every  means  in  her  power.  Wlienever  the  federal 
government  became  powtTless  to  protect  the  rights  of 
tlie  states,  it  ceased  to  answer  the  pur|X)se  for  which 
it  was  instituted,  and  the  union  would  no  longer  be 
worth  maintaining.  In  the  event  of  such  being  the 
case,    "Texas   would   again   raise   the   revolutionary 
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standard,  as  in  the  struggle  of  1835  and  1836,  when 
tlio  Mexican  confl'deration  became  the  corrupt  repre- 
sentative of  mere  forms  of  constitutional  liberty.  In 
such  a  contest,  the  people  would  act  with  those  who 
oj^posed  a  common  danger,  holding  an  aggression  on 
the  rights  of  any  one  of  her  sister  states  as  an  aggres- 
sion upon  her  own ;  but  rather  than  submit  to  a  vio- 
lation of  their  constitutional  rights,  thev  would,  if 
necessary,  single-1  landed  and  alone,  again  imfurl  the 
banner  of  the  Lone  Star."^ 

Majority  and  minority  re}x>rts  were  also  submitted 
to  tlie  house  of  representatives  by  the  committee  on 
federal  relations.  In  the  former,  it  was  resolved  that 
whenever  one  section  of  the  union  presumed  upon  its 
strength  f(^r  the  oppression  of  the  other,  the  constitu- 
tion oecame  a  mockery ;  that  Texas  would  neither 
violate  any  federal  right,  nor  submit  to  any  violation 
of  her  rights  bv  federal  authorities ;  that  she  would 
not  submit  to  the  degradation  threatened  by  the 
black  republican  party,  but  would  sooner  reassert  her 
independence,  and  again  enter  upon  a  national  career: 
that  Texas  iiledij:ed  herself  to  anv  one  or  more  of  the 
states  to  cooperate  with  them,  should  it  become  neces- 
Stuy,  to  resist  federal  wrong. 

The  repoit  of  the  minority  was  similar  in  spirit  to 
tliat  presented  bv  the  minoritv  of  tlie  conmiittee  on 
state  affairs.  It  was  denied  that  anv  of  the  alleijed 
eviU  were  ascribal>le  to  the  legithnate  operations  of 
tlie  federal  o:overnment,  but  were  charixeable  to  the 
disloyalty  of  those  who,  by  obstructing  the  laws  ami 
authorities,  were  themselves,  (lesiLTnedlv  or  undesiijn- 
eillv,  enemies  of  the  union.  The  dissolution  of  the 
union  wouKl  cure  no  evils,  but  on  the  contrarv,  would 
be  the  source  ot  unnumbered  evils:  the  minoritv  dis- 
sented  from  the  dt>etnni'S  of  secession  and  nullification; 
they  dei^uied  it  inexpedient  to  si^'nd  deputies  to  a  con- 
ViMition  of  the  slave-lioldin;^  states,  as  invited  bv  South 
Carolina,  and  it  was  their  o|>inion  that  there  was  no 

C'lM'V  I'l  i\'int  r«.^t'l"iioiis  ]»r«'i'v -».»i  in  J'-.  .  .>.'.-'■  </.;;..  iv.,  aiu\  177-^- 
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sufficient  cause  to  justify  Texas  iii  taking  tlie  incipient 
steps  for  a  dissolution  of  tlie  union.* 

It  will  be  perceived  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
majority  reix)rt  of  the  committee  on  federal  relations, 
the  sentiments  expressed  were  in  all  main  points  in 
harmony  with  Houston's  views.  But  the  year  1860 
was  one  of  unprecedented  agitation,  caused  by  the 
excitement  over  the  canvass  for  the  presidential  elec- 
tion. A  great  national  crisis  was  at  hand.  By  the 
platform  adopted  by  the  republican  national  conven- 
tion, which  met  at  Chicago  on  May  16th,  it  was 
denied  that  the  authority  of  coi^ress  or  of  a  territo- 
rial legislature  could  give  legal  existence  to  slavery 
in  any  territory  of  the  United  States.  The  ballots 
resulted  in  the  nomination  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  who 
w^as  elected  president  by  a  large  majority  of  the  elec- 
toral college  s  votes.* 

Meantime  in  Texas  the  democratic  confederate 
leaders  had  not  been  idle  after  their  defeat  at  the 
polls.  They  now  had  recourse  to  a  secret  organiza- 
tion, and  the  same  men  who  had  denounced  the  know- 
nothing  society  availed  themselves  of  the  services  of 
a  secret  organization,  known  as  the  Knights  of  the 
Golden  Circle,  which  had  been  formed  some  years 
before  witli  the  object  of  establishing  an  empire,  the 
foundation  of  which  was  to  rest  on  the  institution  of 
slavery.  The  boundary  of  this  visionary  empire  was 
to  be  the  circumference  of  a  golden  circle,  as  it  was 
called  by  the  projectors,  having  for  its  centre  Habana, 
in  Cuba,  and  a  radius  of  sixteen  geographical  degrees. 
It  would  extend  to  the  isthmus  of  PanamA  on  the 
south,  and  the  Pennsylvania  line  on  the. north,  and 
include  the  West  Indies,  the  islands  of  the  Caribbean 
sea,  and  the  largest  portions  of  Mexico  and  Central 
AmtTica.  Under  the  auspices  of  this  society,  all  the 
filibustering  movements  during  the  period  from  1850 
and    1857   were  midertaken,  out  on  the   failure  of 

*Copy  of  reports  in  Td.^  16G-7. 

^Lincoln  obtained  180  votes,  Brockenridge  72,  Bell  39,  and  Douglas  12. 
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Walker's  expedition  in  Nicaragua,  the  oi^anization 
was  partially  broken  up.  The  more  persistent  of  its 
members,  however,  still  devoted  their  energies  to  the 
accomplishment  of  disunion,  and  the  baffled  secession- 
ist party  in  Texas  turned  to  them  for  assistance.  In 
1860,  two  members  of  the  order,  George  W.  Bickley 
and  his  nephew,  were  emploj'ed  to  organize  '* castles," 
or  lodges,  in  Texas,  receiving  as  remuneration  for 
their  work  the  initiation  fees  paid  by  incoming  mem- 
bers. Such  castles  were  soon  established  in  every 
prhicipal  town  and  village  in  the  state,  and  among 
the  knights  of  this  order  were  many  members  of  the 
legislature  and  prominent  politicians.  It  became  a 
pr)wer  in  the  land.  By  its  influence  the  sentiments 
of  the  people  were  revolutionized ;  from  its  fold  were 
drawn  the  first  armed  rebels  in  Texas,  under  the  fa- 
mous ranger,  Benjamin  McCuUough;  it  furnished 
the  vigilance  committees ;  and  to  its  members  were 
charged  murders  and  incendiary  acts  committed  dur- 
ing the  war.     So  says  Newcomb.* 

No  sooner  was  it  known  that  the  majority  of  elec- 
tors chosen  on  November  6tli  were  in  favor  of  Lin- 
coln than  South  Carolina  took  the  initiative,  and 
called  for  a  convention  of  the  soutliem  states,  to  meet 
at  Columbia,  December  17th.  Heavy  pressure,  too, 
was  brought  to  bear  upon  Houston  to  force  him  to 
call  a  special  session  of  the  legislature,  to  which  he 
finally  yielded,  much  against  his  will,  appointing  Jan- 
uary 21,  1861,  as  tlie  day  for  its  assembly.  His  pre- 
vious views  were  now  slightly  modified,  though  he 
was  still  as  strongly  opposed  to  secession  as  ever.  In 
his  message  to  congress,  when  it  met  at  the  appointed 
time,  he  stated  that  he  felt  the  necessity  of  the  slave- 
holding  states'  taking  action  to  secure  to  the  fullest 
extent  their  rights,  but  he  could  not  reconcile  his 
mind  to  the  idea  that  safety  demanded  an  immediate 
separation  from  the  fedeml  government  before  having 

^Utsup.y  6-7;  Lo<fsin'j\i  Ili'it.  Clr,  Wur,  i.  187;  Oneky^s  Amer,  ConjUcL  i, 
350. 
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stated  their  grievances  and  demanded  redress.  While 
deploring  the  election  of  Lincoln,  he,  nevertheless,  did 
not  yet  see  in  that  event  any  cause  for  the  secession 
of  Texas.  He  believed,  however,  that  the  time  had 
arrived  when  the  southern  states  should  cooperate, 
and  take  counsel  together.  Such  a  convention  as 
that  contemplated  by  the  joint  resolution  of  February 
16,  1858,  would,  he  believed,  soon  be  held,  and  desir- 
ing that  the  people  of  Texas  should  be  represented  in 
it,  he  had  ordered  an  election  for  that  purpose  to  be 
held  on  the  first  Monday  in  February  1861.  Since 
the  issue  of  his  proclamation,  four  of  the  southern 
states  had  declared  themselves  no  longer  members  of 
the  union/  The  interests  of  Texas,  he  said,  were 
identified  with  those  of  the  remaining  states,  which, 
as  yet,  had  taken  no  action.  If  by  joining  her  coun- 
sels with  theirs  such  assurances  could  be  obtained  of 
a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  northern  states  to 
regard  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  south  as  would 
induce  the  states  which  had  seceded  to  rescind  their 
action,  the  end  attained  would  silence  the  reproaches 
of  the  rash  and  inconsiderate.  He  also  called  atten- 
tion to  the  necessity  of  providing  against  Indian  hos- 
tilities, and  for  the  wants  of  an  empty  treasury. 

Houston  thus  stood  to  his  principles.  He  still 
hoped  that  disunion  might  be  avoided  by  temperate 
representations  of  a  convention  of  the  southern  states. 
But  the  operations  of  the  knights  of  the  golden  circle 
had  already  had  dire  effect  in  Texas.  The  voices  of 
the  unionists  were  silenced  by  threats,  by  the  spec- 
tacle of  the  corpses  of  outspoken  advocates  of  frec- 
f  tate  princij)les  hanging  from  the  trees,*  and  by  the 
destroying  flames  of  incendiary  fires.    The  legislature, 

^  These  states  were  South  Carolina,  which  8ecedc<l  on  Dec.  20,  18C0; 
Mississippi,  on  Jan.  9,  IStil;  Florida,  Jan.  10th:  and  Alabama,  Jan.  11th. 

^  On  Dec.  4,  1800,  Senator  Clingnian  from  North  Carolina,  after  remark- 
ing that  the  senator  from  New  York  was  reported  to  liavo  said  tliat  Texas 
was  cxcite<l  by  '  free  debate,'  marie  u^e  of  these  wonls  in  the  senate:  'Well, 
sir,  a  senator  from  Texas  told  me  the  otiicr  day  that  a  ffood  many  of  those 
delMiters  were  hanging  up  by  the  trees  in  tliat  country!'  Cfntfj.  ^Mc,  18(30 -1, 
pt  L,  4.    The  senators  from  Texas  were  John  Uemphill  and  Ijouis  T.  Wig&lL 
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too,  was  packed  with  members  of  the  order.  Ignor- 
ing the  crovomor  s  proclamation,  the  knights  proceeded 
to  hasten  matters,  and  on  January  8th  sixty  of  them 
issued  a  call  for  a  state  convention,  to  meet  at  Austin 
on  the  28tli  of  that  month,  the  chief  justices  of  the 
counties  being  recommended  to  order  the  opening  of 
the  p)lls  at  the  different  precincts  for  the  election  of 
del(^ii:ates  to  said  convention.  The  election  was  held 
January  8th,  polls  being  opened  by  the  knights  of  the 
golden  circle  wherever  judges,  loyal  to  the  union,  re- 
fused to  obey  the  call.  By  the  mass  of  the  people, 
the  proceeduig  was  regarded  as  irregular,  and  out  of 
the  whole  number  of  voters  in  the  state  not  more 
than  10,000  appeared  at  the  polls.*  Barely  half  of 
the  counties  were  represented  by  the  people. 

But  the  confederate  party  had  the  upper  hand,  and 
was  determined  to  push  matters  to  a  crisis.  The 
legislature  by  a  joint  resolution  recognized  the  infor- 
mally elected  del€)gates,  and  declared  the  convention 
a  legally  constituted  assembly."  Houston's  veto  was 
overruled,  and  on  the  appointed  day  the  convention 
met  at  Austin.  On  Februarv  1st  the  ordinance  of 
secession  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  167  to  7,  subject  to 
ratification  or  rejection  by  a  vote  of  the  people  on  the 
'28(1.  Without  waiting  till  the  result  was  known  the 
convention  proceeded  to  appoint  a  **  committee  of 
pubHc  safety"  to,whicli  secret  instructions  were  given. 
It,  moreover,  a|)pointed  delegates  *Ho  the  confederate 
convention  at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  and  having 
tlius  assumed  tlie  power  to  act  before  the  will  of  the 
people  was  expressed,  adjourned  to  March  2d. 

The  committee  of  safety  precipitated  events  in  a 
still  more  arbitrary  manner.     It  usuiped  the  powers 

'Thrall,  page  .381,  does  not  represent  the  opinions  of  the  Tcxans  in  their 
true  ligl»t  witli  resjKict  to  this  matter.  He  saj's,  *the  people,  by  common 
Consent,  on  the  8th  of  January,  elected  delegates  to  a  state  convention.* 

""'  In  the  house  the  resolution  passed  ^vith  little  opposition.  In  the  senate 
a  suh>?titute  res(»lution  was  oflfered  by  one  of  the  meml>ers,  to  the  eflfect  that 
an  election  shouM  he  held  for  a  convention  to  meet  on  March  4th  following; 
it  was  lost  hy  a  vote  of  20  nays  to  10  yeas. 

"  Xamelv,  John  H.  Reagan,  I^w*  "*  ^Vigfall,  ,Tohn  Hemphill,  William 
S.  Oldliam,  John  Gregg,  and  W.  B.  i  .   ThmU,  408. 
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of  the  executive,  and  appointed  three  commissioners, 
Thomas  J.  Devine,  P.  N.  Luckctt,  and  S.  A.  Mave- 
rick, to  treat  with  General  Twiggs,  in  command  of 
the  United  States  forces  in  Texas,  for  tlie  surrender 
of  his  army  and  the  national  posts  and  property. 
Twiggs  was  already  in  communication  with  the  con- 
federates, and  when  in  January  Governor  Houston 
liad  inquired  of  him  confidentially  as  to  what  disposi- 
tion would  be  made  of  the  public  property  in  Texas, 
he  evasively  reiJied,  on  the  22d,  that  he  had  re- 
ceived no  instructions  from  Washington  in  regard  to 
tlie  dis|X)8ition  of  the  public  property  or  of  the  troops, 
in  the  event  of  the  state's  secedhig.  **After  secession," 
he  wrote,  **if  the  executive  of  the  state  makes  a  de- 
mand on  the  commander  of  the  department  he  will 
receive  an  answer."  In  his  communications  with  the 
commissioners,  Twiggs  required  of  them  to  support 
their  demand  w^itli  some  show  of  force,  and  on  Feb- 
ruary 16th  Ben  McCullough,*'  with  a  party  of  be- 
tween 300  and  400  men,  took  pr)ssession  of  the  main 
square  of  San  Antonio,  tlie  Alamo  having  been  cap- 
tured tliat  morning  by  a  body  of  the  knights.  On 
the  18th,  an  agreement  was  entered  into,  and  Twiggs 
surrendered  the  national  forces  stationed  in  Texas,  to 
the  number  of  2,500  men,**  all  the  forts,  arsenals,  and 
military  posts/*  and  the  public  stores  and  munitions 
of  war  valued  at  $1,200,000,  cost  price. 

^^  He  was  a  native  of  Tennessee,  went  to  Texas  during  the  time  of  the 
revolution,  ajid  coiniuantled  a  cannon  in  the  Imttle  of  San  .racinto.  After 
the  indepenilence  of  Texas  lie  was  captain  of  a  comi>any  of  rang»>rs.  1  Hir- 
ing the  war  of  secession  he  was  ap^jointed  brigadier-general  in  the  cunfL>deriite 
army,  and  was  killed  in  the  second  day  s  fight  at  Pea  Kidge,  Arkansas, 
March  i>4,  1802.   ThnilU  589. 

^  By  the  tcmis  of  the  agreement  the  U.  S.  troops  were  to  leave  the  soil 
of  the  state  hy  the  way  of  the  c<mst,  heing  allowed  to  retain  their  arms. 
While  in  Matagorda  Riy,  4r)0  of  these  soldiers  under  Major  Sihley,  on 
hoard  of  two  schoouers  fr>r  transportation,  were  captured,  Ai)ril  24,  18<)1, 
l>y  the  confederate  oflicer,  Major  Karle  Vfin  Dorn,  who  then  pnH^ce(h?d  with 
l.iVK)  men  to  San  Antonio,  where  he  ma^le  prisoners  of  300  more,  under  C?ol 
K*.'eve  on  May  9th  folhjwiiig.  This  was  an  infraction  of  the  agreement. 
Jii'ircomh,  iU  Mttp.^  10-12;  hifMhhjy  vt  mrp.f  i.  2G5-73;  U.  S.  S^n.  SIImc.  Doc., 
cong.  37,  sess.  1,  no.  i.  10-20. 

^*The  militiiry  posts  and  i)orts  in  Texas  occupieil  hy  the  U.  S.  tro*)ps  at 
this  time  were  as  follows:  C'aiiip  Cooper.  Fort  (.'liadl)ounie.  Camp  Colorado, 
Fort  Bliss,  Fort  Quitman,  Fort  Mason,  Fort  Stockton,  Fort  Lancaster,  Fort 
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A  few  days  before  the  popular  vote  was  taken 
Houston  delivered  a  speech  from  the  balcony  of  the 
Tremont  House,  in  Galveston,  to  the  excited  public 
on  the  question  of  secession.  His  personal  friends, 
foarihg  that  violence  would  be  offered,  entreated  him 
to  remain  quiet.  But  he  was  not  to  be  stopped  by 
any  apprehension  of  danger.  He  stood  erect  before 
the  people,  and  in  prophetic  language  pictured  to 
them  the  dark  future.  "Some  of  you,"  he  said, 
''laugh  to  scorn  the  idea  of  bloodshed  as  a  result  of 
secession,  and  jocularly  propose  to  drink  all  the  blood 
that  will  ever  flow  hi  consequence  of  it  I  But  let  me 
tell  you  what  is  coming  on  the  heels  of  secession: 
The  time  will  come  when  your  fathers  and  husbands, 
your  sons  and  brothers,  wUl  be  herded  together  like 
sheep  and  cattle  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and 
your  mothers  and  wives,  and  sisters  and  daughters, 
will  ask.  Where  are  they  ?  You  may,  after  the  sacri- 
fice of  countless  millions  of  treasure,  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  precious  lives,  as  a  bare  possibility,  win 
soutlieni  independence,  if  God  be  not  against  you; 
but  I  doubt  it.  I  tell  you  that,  while  I  believe  with 
3'ou  in  the  doctrines  of  state  rights,  the  north  is  de- 
termined to  preserve  this  union.  They  are  not  a  fiery 
impulsive  peo})le  as  you  are,  for  they  live  in  cooler 
climates.  But  when  they  begin  to  move  in  a  given 
direction,  where  great  interests  are  involved,  such  as 
the  present  issues  before  the  country,  they  move  with 
the  steady  momentum  and  perseverance  of  a  mighty 
avalanche,  and  what  I  fear  is  they  will  overwhelm  the 
south  with  ignoble  defeat."  He  expressed  the  belief 
that  the  existing  difficulties  could  be  solved  by  peace- 
able means.  Otherwise,  he  would  say,  ** Better  die 
freemen  than  live  slaves."     Whatever  course  Texas 


l>jivis,  Camp  Hudson,  Camp  Verde,  Camp  Ives,  Camp  Wood,  Fort  Clark, 
Sail  Antonio  Barracks,  Fort  lnKe»  Fort  Lhincan,  Fort  Mcintosh,  Ringgold 
Harra<!k.s,  Camp  Palo  Alto,  and  Fort  Bn)wn.  DvttHrnelTA  (7, 8.  Rfffwltr,  iSbI- 
r>2,  r»2-3;  Tfx.  Aim.,  18(K),  144-6.  In  U.  S.  Mpm.  ami  Doc.,  1860^1,  218-21, 
three  other  campa  api)ear  on  tlie  list,  situated  on  the  Rio  Grande  below  Fort 
1R>inggoId. 
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should  determine  to  pursue,  his  faith  in  state  suprem- 
acy and  state  rights  would  carry  his  sympathies  with 
her.  As  Henry  Clay  had  said,  "My  country,  right 
or  wrong,"  so  said  he  "my  state^  right  or  wrong."  * 

On  February  23d  the  polls  were  opened.  Houston 
had  been  right  in  saymg  that  bloodshed  was  not  an- 
ticipated. By  most  Texans  the  possibility  of  war  was 
not  thought  of,  and  his  warnings  fell  on  heedless  ears. 
Austin,  the  capital,  San  Antonio,  and  other  western 
towns,  as  well  as  counties,  gave  union  majorities ;  the 
Grerman  colonists,  too,  were  for  the  union ;  but  in  the 
other  portions  of  the  state  the  vote  was  confederate. 
Out  of  70,000  legal  voters,"  53,256  cast  their  votes, 
Of  this  number  39,415  were  in  favor  of  secession  and 
13,841  against  it. 

This  result  was  known  March  5th,  and  then  the 
convention,  which  had  reassembled  on  the  2d,  forth- 
with assumed  the  powers  of  the  government.  It  in- 
structed its  delegates  at  Montgomery,  to  ask  for  the 
admission  of  Texas  into  the  southern  confederacy  that 
had  just  been  formed ;  it  sent  a  committee  to  Governor 
Houston  to  inform  him  of  the  change  in  the  political 
position  of  the  state ;  it  adopted  the  confederate  con- 
stitution; and  appointed  representatives  to  the  con- 
federate congress.  ^ 

Houston  in  his  reply  to  the  convention  considered 
that  it  had  transcended  its  powers,  and  stated  that  he 
would  lay  the  whole  matter  before  the   legislature 

^  Norit(8  Five  Years  in  Texas,  88-95.  The  author  of  this  little  work  WM 
presout  on  tlie  occasion  of  this  speech,  and  supplies  a  portion  of  it.  Hit 
T>ook  contains  a  good  description  of  Texas,  at  this  time,  of  the  social  elements, 
and  the  different  i>olitical  parties,  some  historical  events,  which  took  place 
during  tlie  years  l8()l-5,  being  intersperseiL 

^Newcomb,  page  8,  places  the  number  of  legal  voters  at  over  80,000, 
which  seems  too  high.  The  yearly  influx,  however,  of  settlers  was  groat,  as 
will  be  seen  by  a  coiu])ari8on  of  the  numlxir  of  votes  cast  at  the  guberna- 
torial elections  in  the  years  1855,  1857,  and  1859,  which  were  respectively 
46,a39,  56.180;  and  64,027. 

*' During  tlie  confederacy,  Lewis  T.  Wigfall  and  William  S.  Oldham, 
represented  Texas  in  the  senate;  and  John  A.  Wilcox,  C.  C  Herlwrt,  Peter 
W.  Gray,  B.  F.  Sexton,  M.  1).  Oraliam,  William  R  Wright,  A.  M.  Branch, 
John  R.  Baylor,  8.  H.  Morgan,  Stephen  H.  Darden,  and  A.  P.  Wiley  in  the 
house.  ThraU^  408. 
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which  was  to  assemble  on  the  18th;  whereupon  the 
convention  defied  his  authority,  and  passed  an  ordi- 
nance requiring  all  state  officers  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  new  government.  Houston  and  E. 
W.  Cave,  secretary  of  state,  refused  to  take  the  oath; 
they  were  both  deposed  by  a  decree  of  the  convention, 
and  Edward  Clark,  the  lieutenant-governor,  was  m- 
stalled  as  the  executive.  Houston  then  appealed  to 
the  people,  and,  when  the  legislature  met,  sent  in  a 
message  protesting  against  his  removal,  at  the  same 
time  stating  that  he  could  but  await  their  action  and 
that  of  the  people.  If  driven  at  last  into  retirement, 
in  spite  of  the  constitution  of  the  state,  he  would  not 
desert  his  country,  but  his  prayers  for  its  peace  and 
prosperity  would  be  offered  up  with  the  same  sin- 
cerity and  devotion  with  which  his  services  had  been 
rendered  while  occupying  public  station. 

In  his  address  to  the  public  two  days  previously, 
he  denounced  the  usurpations  of  the  convention.  It 
had  elected  delegates,  he  said,  to  the  provisional 
council  of  the  confederate  states  before  Texas  had 
withdrawn  from  the  union ;  it  had  ci*eated  a  com- 
mittee of  safety,  a  portion  of  which  had  assumed  exe- 
cutive powers,  by  having  entered  into  negotiations 
with  federal  officers,  and  caused  the  removal  of  the 
United  States  troops  from  posts  in  tlie  coimtry  ex- 
posed to  Indian  depredations;  it  had  deprived  the 
people  of  the  right  to  know  their  doings,  by  holding 
its  sessions  in  secret;  it  had  appohited  mUitaiy  offi- 
cers and  atjjents  under  its  assumed  authoritv ;  it  had 
declared  that  the  people  of  Texas  ratified  the  consti- 
tution of  the  provisional  goveninient  of  the  confederate 
states,  had  changed  the  state  constitution,  and  estab- 
tablislied  a  test  oath  of  allegiance  ;  and  it  luui  over- 
thrown the  theory  of  free  government  by  combinhig 
in  itself  all  the  depaitments  of  government  and  exer- 
cising the  powers  belonging  to  each.  Nevertheless 
Houston  was  far  from  wishing  tliat  his  deposal  should 
be  the  cause  of  bloodshed.     **  I   love  Texas,"  he  de- 
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clared,  "too  well  to  bring  civil  strife  and  bloodshed 
upon  her.  To  avert  this  calamity,  I  shall  make  no 
endeavor  to  maintam  my  authority  as  chief  executive 
of  the  state,  except  by  the  peaceful  exercise  of  my 
functions.  When  I  can  no  longer  do  this  I  shall 
calmly  withdraw  from  the  scene,  leaving  the  govern- 
ment in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  usurped  its 
authority,  but  still  claiming  that  I  am  its  chief  execu- 
tive." He  then  entered  his  formula:  "I  protest  in 
the  name  of  the  people  of  Texas  against  all  the  acts 
and  doings  of  this  convention,  and  declare  them  null 
and  void.  I  solemnly  protest  against  the  act  of  its 
memljers,  who  are  bomid  by  no  oath  themselves  in 
declaring  my  office  vacant,  because  I  refuse  to  appear 
before  it  and  take  the  oath  prescribed." 

Tlie  legislature,  however,  in  face  of  appeal,  protest, 
and  message,  sanctioned  the  prcx^eedings  of  the  con- 
vention ;  and  Clark,  who  had  already  been  sworn  in 
on  the  16th,  assumed  the  functions  of  provisional 
gov^ernor  on  the  21st."  Houston  soon  after  left  the 
capital  and  retired  to  private  life. 

During  the  last  two  years  Texas  had  been  unusu- 
ally harassed  by  depredations  committed  on  her  fron- 
tiers. After  the  removal  of  the  Indians  from  the 
reservations  in  Young  county,  the  hostility  of  the 
native  races  was  intensified,  and  the  northern  and 
western  borders  were  subject  to  all  the  horrors  of 
savage  warfare.  The  United  States'  troops  and 
Texan  ran^^ers  engaged  in  frequent  conflicte  with 
these  subtle  enemies,  and  many  wearisome  expe- 
ditions were  undertaken  in  pursuit  of  bands  which  had 
a<;*complislied  successful  raids,  leaving  behind  them 
devastation  and  death.  For  hundreds  of  miles  alongr 
tlie  frontier,  numerous  small  parties  of  from  six  to 
fiftettn  warriors  simultaneously  attacked  settlements, 
and  generally  escaped  without  punishment."     Some 

^'^  yt'w<fjiiih,  yfstip.,  8-0;  LoM^nj,  ut  mip,,  i.   188-90;  Thrall,  386-9,  666-7. 
^'(rov.   Uoustuu  rt'portod,  March,    12,   1860,   that  during  the  last  four 
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savages  were  occasionally  killed  in  these  encounters, 
but  many  of  the  troops  employed  in  this  tedious  and 
desultory  service — so  aggravating  to  the  soldier — 
also  fell." 

At  this  epoch  the  native  tribes,  with  one  exception, 
no  longer  occupied  the  lands  within  the  settlements. 
The  more  savage  had  been  driven  to  the  distant,  and 
as  yet  unsettled,  borders  of  the  state,  while  those 
of  peaceable  habits  and  industrious  disposition  had 
been  expelled.  The  exception  alluded  to  was  a  band 
of  emigrants  from  the  Creek  nation,  which,  early  in 
the  century,  considering  the  contest  with  the  white 
race  as  hopeless,  sought  a  home  in  Texas,  and  settled 
near  Alabama  creek  on  land  lying  between  that  stream 
and  Trinity  river.  These  Indians  were  principally 
Alabamas  and  Coashattas,  a  few  Muscc^ees  only  be- 
ing united  with  them.  From  the  time  of  their  arrival 
they  persistently  pursued  a  peaceful  policy,  content 
to  cultivate  their  clearings,  tend  their  flocks  and 
herds,  and  when  their  crops  were  garnered,  indulge 
in  their  passion  for  the  chase.  When  Texas  began 
to  be  settled  by  Anglo-Americans,  they  still  remained 
steadfast  to  their  peace  policy,  and  ever  showed  them- 
selves faithful  to  the  new-comers.  Though  abstain- 
ing from  giving  offence,  their  loyalty  was  often  sorely 

months,  51  persons  had  been  murdered,  and  probably  as  many  wounded  and 
made  prisoners.     U.  S.  H.  Ex.  Doc.,  cong.  .36,  sess.  1,  No.  62,  139-42. 

« Consult  U.  S.  Mess,  and  Doc.,  ISSO-OI,  18-51,  19.^-205.  By  an  act 
of  congress,  April  7,  1858,  the  president  was  authorized  to  receive  into  the 
service  of  the  U.  S.  a  regiment  of  mounted  volunteers  for  the  protection  of 
the  Texan  frontier.  U.  S.  H.  Jcnir.,  cong.  36,  sess.  1,  238.  On  June  21,  1860 
an  act  was  approved,  providing  for  the  repayment,  to  Texas,  of  moneys 
advanced  in  payment  of  volunteers  called  out  by  competent  autiiority 
since  Feb.  28,  1855,  for  tlio  defense  of  the  frontiers,  provided  that  the 
amount  did  not  exceed  $128,544.  Comj.  Glolfe,  1859-60,  App.  489.  Claims 
for  indemnity  for  spoliations  by  Indians  were  made  by  Texas  against 
the  U.  S.  government.  Id.,  1850-60,  2046,  2167,  2186.  3139.  U.  S.  H, 
Com,  Beptf  cons.  36,  sess.  1,  iv.,  no.  5.'V>.  In  an  expedition  in  1859 
for  a  topograpnical  reconnoissance  between  the  Pecos  river  and  the 
Rio  Grande,  conducted  by  Lieut.  V^lward  L.  Hartz,  24  camels  were  em- 
ployed to  test  their  usefulness  as  a  means  of  military  transportation.  Lieut. 
Hartz  sent  in  to  the  government  an  interesting  report  in  the  form  of  a  diary, 
extending  from  May  18  to  Aug.  7,  1859.  J/<vw.  and  Doc. ,  cong.  36,  sess.  1, 
pt  ii.  422-41.  Though  the  report  was  not  unfavorable  as  to  the  uaefuliiMS 
of  these  animals,  the  employmdnt  of  them  was  soon  discontinued. 
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tried  by  outrages  committed  by  unprincipled  men, 
who  from  time  to  time  would  rob  them  of  their  crops 
and  cattle.  Their  patience  under  these  wrongs  was 
exemplary ;  they  abstained  from  reprisal  when  no  re- 
dress could  be  obtained,  and  were  gratefully  thankful 
wlien  justice  was  meted  out  to  them.  These  Indians 
thus  won  many  friends ;  public  opinion  sustained  them, 
and  the  legislature  of  Texas  took  them  under  its  pro- 
tection, and  purchased  a  tract  of  land  for  them.  They 
wxre  a  docile,  hospitable,  warm-hearted  people,  easily 
restrained  from  over-indulgence  in  spirituous  liquors, 
clieerful  and  humorous,  generous  and  unselfish;  and 
what  is  a  special  mark  of  their  kindly  nature,  their 
women  were  treated  with  a  degree  of  consideration 
not  to  be  observed  among  other  savage  tribes." 

While  the  northern  and  western  frontiers  were 
depredated  by  the  stealthily  conducted  forays  of  sav- 
ages, the  southern  borders  on  the  Rio  Grande  were 
subjected  to  more  open  hostilities,  carried  on  by  out- 
laws and  banditti  under  the  leadership  of  Cortina." 
This  border  ruffian  and  his  gang,  in  pursuit  of  their 
business  as  dealers  in  stock,  had  long  been  notorious 
for  their  frequent  robbery  of  cattle,  and  depredations 
committed  on  Texan  territory.  Connected  with  tliis 
organization  was  a  number  of  Mexican  citizens,  who, 
crossing  the  river,  took  part  in  marauding  expeditions, 
and  with  their  companions  removed  their  booty  to 
Mexican  soil,  evading  all  attempts  to  punish  them. 
As  for  Coi-tina,  he  made  either  country  his  asylum  in 

'^^  The  a1)ove  account  of  this  settlement  is  obtained  from  an  article  in  the 
TVr.  Aim.,  1861,  120-31,  the  writer  of  which  states  that  his  estimate  of  the 
character  of  these  Indians  was  hased  on  20  years'  o1>8ervation.  Sec  also  Id., 
I8k')9t  157,  wliere  his  views  are  indorsed.  The  number  of  the  Indians  in  1809 
was  considered  to  l)e  less  than  500. 

-•'.ruan  Neponuicenf)  Cortina  was  a  native  of  Camarso,  but  spent  his  early 
life  on  a  rancho  owneil  by  his  mother  on  the  Texan  side  of  the  Rio  Orunde, 
a1)ont  nine  miles  above  ftro^-naville.  In  1847,  he  was  employed  by  a  Mr 
Somerville  to  buy  mules,  and  having  purcliaaed  a  l>and,  started  with  Somer- 
villo  for  the  interior.  \\Tien  nine  miles  distant  from  the  river,  he  munlered 
his  employer,  and  sold  the  animals  t<»  the  U.  S.  govt  at  Brazos  Santiago. 
Tliough  indicted  f<ir  tins  crime,  he  e!*cai)ed  arrest.  Henceforth  he  led  a 
vicious  life,  associatt'd  himself  Mnth  robbers,  and  engage<l  in  horse  and  cattle 
stealing.  (7.  S,  Stn,  Doc*y  cong.  SG,  acss.  1,  vol  ix.,  no,  21,  9,  13. 
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turn,  claiming  American  and  Mexican  citizenship 
alternately,  according  to  the  vigor  with  which  efforts 
were  made  from  time  to  time  to  arrest  him.  Sur- 
rounded, however,  by  a  band  of  about  seventy  despe- 
radoes, he  was  generally  able  to  defy  the  authorities. 
In  1859,  this  leaders  proceedings  began  to  assume  a 
political  character.  The  reader  is  already  aware  of 
the  deep  feelings  of  hostility  which  existed  between 
the  Anglo-Texans  and  the  Mexican-Texans.  Of  the 
latter  race,  Cortina  suddenly  stood  forth  as  the  cham- 
pion, not  so  much  from  philanthropy  as  from  a  re- 
vengeful desire  to  prosecute  a  private  feud  in  which 
he  had  involved  himself  with  certain  individuals  resid- 
ing in  Camtron  county. 

On  July  13,  1859,  he  entered  Brownsville  with  some 
of  his  companions,  and  as  it  happened,  a  Mexican,  who 
had  formerly  been  his  servant,  was  arrested  by  the 
city  marshal,  Adolph  Glaevecke,  for  disturbing  the 
peace.  Cortina  interfered,  fired  upon  the  marshal, 
wounding  him  in  the  shoulder,  rescued  the  prisoner, 
and  escaped  with  him  on  horseback  to  Matamoros, 
defying  the  authorities  to  arrest  him.  Tliis  flagrant 
act  aroused  the  indignation  of  the  people  of  Browns- 
ville, and  an  attempt  was  made  to  raise  a  suflBcient 
force  to  capture  him,  but  failed.  Several  of  those 
most  active  on  the  occasion  were  known  to  Corthia, 
who  marked  them  as  his  enemies,  and  determined  to 
take  revenge. 

At  the  head  of  a  mounted  body  of  men,  variouslv 
estimated  at  from  forty  to  eighty  in  number,  early  in 
the  morning  of  September  28th,  he  entered  Browns- 
ville, and  took  possession  of  the  unprotected  city. 
Constable  Morris  and  a  young  man  named  Neal  were 
killed,'^  as  also  Johnson,  the  jailer — who  refused  to 
deliver  up  his  keys — ^and  two  Mexicans,  in  whose 
house  he  had  taken  refuge.     Johnson  defended  him- 

23  Both  these  men  were  murderers,  heing  kno\\'n  to  have  killed  several 
Mexicans  in  cf»l(l  Mood,  and  had  deadly  enemies  in  Cortina's  baud.  U.  S.  H, 
Ex.  Voc.,  coug.  30,  sess.  1,  viii.,  no.  52,  05;  A/.,  xii.,  no.  81,  4. 
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self  obstinately,  killing  one  of  Cortina's  men,  and 
severely  wounding  another  before  he  was  slain. 
Cortina  now  liberated  the  prisoners,  paraded  the 
town,  and  demanded  that  Glaevecke  and  other  per- 
sons whom  he  named  should  be  delivered  up  to  him. 
No  attempt,  however,  was  made  to  plunder  the  city, 
and  he  was  finally  induced  l:)y  the  representations  of 
the  Mexican  consul,  Manuel  Tresmo,  Greneral  Cara- 
vajal,  and  influential  citizens  of  Matamoras  to  abandon 
it.  He  retired  with  his  followers  to  his  mother's 
hacienda,  the  rancho  del  Carmen,  which  he  converted 
into  a  military  camp. 

On  the  30th  of  the  same  month,  he  issued  his  first 
pnxjlamation,  in  which  he  declared  that  his  object 
was  to  protect  tliose  who  had  been  persecuted  and 
robbed  on  account  of  their  Mexican  origin,  and  that 
an  organization  had  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
chastisinoc  their  enemies,  and  deliverinor  them  from 
the  machinations  of  a  multitude  of  lawyers  and  others, 
who  were  bent  upon  despoiling  Mexican-Texans  of 
their  lands. 

It  was  claimed  that  Cortina  was  aided  by  Mexican 
money  and  arms.  That  he  found  favor  in  the  eyes  of 
the  public  and  some  oflficials  is  more  than  probable; 
but  this  was  not  the  case  with  the  Mexican  authori- 
ties. In  response  to  an  appeal  for  protection  made 
bv  the  inhabitants  of  Brownsville,  the  commander  at 
Matamoros  sent  over  a  detachment  of  his  troops  on 
September  30th,  and  they  were  not  withdrawn  till  all 
danger  of  a  renewal  of  hostilities  seemed  over.  But 
about  the  12th  of  October,  Cortina  having  by  tliat 
time  retreated  across  the  Rio  Grande,  his  second  in 
command,  Cabrera,  was  captured  at  the  rancho  del 
Carmen  bv  the  sheriff.  Corthia  threatened  to  lay 
Brownsville  in  ashes  unless  he  was  released;  a  prom- 
inent merchant  of  Matamoros  passed  over  at  the  re- 
quest of  tlie  most  influential  men  in  that  city,  and 
tried,  thougrh  ineffectually,  to  persuade  the  people  to 
comply  with  the  demand;  Captain  Tobin's  company 
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of  rangers  arrived  a  few  days  afterward,  and  on  the 
night  of  their  arrival  Cabrera  was  found  hanged. 

Cortina  now  proceeded  to  act.  He  returned  to  the 
rancho  del  Carmen,  where  the  number  of  his  followers 
rapidly  increased.  His  movement  was  very  popular 
with  the  Mexican-Texans,  whose  cause  met  with  much 
sympathy  south  of  the  Rio  Grande.  The  people  of 
Brownsville  again  asked  the  authorities  at  Matamoros 
to  aid  them  in  repelling  the  threatened  attack,  and  a 
company  under  Colonel  Loranco  was  sent  over. 

On  October  24th  a  combined  force  of  Mexicans  and 
Americans  with  two  pieces  of  artillery"  attacked 
Cortma  and  compelled  him  to  retreat  into  the  chapar- 
ral. An  attempt  to  dislodge  him  failed;  one  gun 
became  bogged  and  was  dismounted  on  being  dis- 
charged. The  advance  fell  back;  the  other  gim  was 
abandoned,  and  an  ignominious  flight  followed,  the 
Mexicans,  however,  bringing  up  the  rear.  The  guns 
remained  in  the  possession  of  Cortina. 

About  November  18th  Lieutenant  Littleton  with 
thirty  men  fell  into  an  ambuscade  and  sustained  a 
loss  of  three  men  killed  and  one  wounded,  and  one 
taken  prisoner.  On  the  23d  of  that  month  Cortina 
issu(^d  a  second  proclamation  in  which,  after  recount- 
ing to  tlie  Mexicans  in  Texas  the  grievances  suffered 
by  them,  he  calls  on  them  to  join  him  in  his  enter- 
prise. He  informed  them  that  a  society  was  orga- 
nized in  the  state  for  the  extermination  of  their 
tyrants ;  that  the  veil  of  impenetrable  secrecy  covered 
**the  great  book"  in  which  the  articles  of  the  society's 
constitution  were  written,  but  that  no  honorable  man 
need  have  cause  for  alarm ;  and  that  the  Mexicans  of 
Texas  reposed  their  lot  in  the  governor  elect,  Greneral 
Houston,  trusting  that  he  would  give  them  legal  pro- 
tection within  the  limits  of  his  power.     In  conclusion 

'^*  Major  Heiutzelman,  Ist  regt  U.  S.  infantry,  says  in  his  report,  *The 
Mexican  troops  had  hut  from  8  to  12  rounds  of  ammunition,  and  they  did 
not  retreat  until  it  gave  out.  They  are  accused,  but  I  think  unjustly,  of 
having  fired  ])lank  cartridges,  and  that  the  cap  squares  were  loosened  to  dis- 
mount the  gun.'  Id.f  xii.,  no.  81,  5. 
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this  reprobate  cattle-stealer  appealed  to  the  good  in- 
habitants of  Texas  to  look  upon  Mexicans  as  broth- 
ers, *'and  keep  in  mind  that  which  the  holy  spirit 
saith :  Thou  shalt  not  be  the  friend  of  the  passionate 
man;  nor  join  thy  self  to  the  mad  man,  lest  thou 
learn  his  mode  of  work  and  scandalize  thy  soul."  " 

Meantime  more  volunteers  arrived,  and  Captain 
Tobin  collected  about  250  men  at  Santa  Rita,  seven 
miles  from  Brownsville.  On  November  24th  he  ad- 
vanced against  Cortina  who  was  now  well  intrenched 
and  protected  by  the  captured  cannon.  Tobin's  force 
was  a  disorganized  crowd,  and  after  receiving  and  re- 
turning the  fire  of  the  enemy,  he  gave  the  order  to 
fall  back  and  wait  for  a  24-pounder  howitzer,  which 
he  had  left  with  sixty  men  at  Santa  Rita.  The  whole 
force,  however,  retreated  to  that  place;  a  misunder- 
standing occurred  and  some  of  the  men  returned  to 
Brownsville.  On  the  following  day  he  again  ad- 
vanced, but  again  fell  back,  deeming  it  imprudent  to 
attack. 

Cortina's  force  kept  rapidly  increasing,  and  he  soon 
had  between  400  and  500  followers,  a  number  of  whom 
were  criminals  who  escaped  from  the  prison  at  Vic- 
toria, and  had  jomed  him  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of 
the  Mexican  authorities  to  prevent  them." 

On  December  5th  Major  Heintzelman,  1st  regi- 
ment U.  S.  infantry,  arrived  at  Brownsville  with  122 
officers  and  men,  where  he  was  joined  by  Captain 
Rickett's  company,  1st  artillery,  of  48  men,  and  Major 
Tobin  with  150  rangers.  On  the  14th  he  attacked 
the  enemy  with  165  officers  and  men  of  the  regular 

*  Copy  of  proclamation  in  U,  8.  H,  Bjx,  Doc,  cong.  36,  seas.  1,  viiL,  no. 
52,  79-«2. 

''Tlie  Texans  charge  the  Mexican  authorities  with  wilfully  making  no 
endeavrir  to  prevent  Cortina  receiving  such  recruits.  This  was  not  the  case. 
Considering  tlie  nature  of  the  country  and  the  willingness  on  the  part  of  the 
Mexican  people  to  aid  fugitives,  the  authorities  did  all  that  was  possible. 
A  force  was  sent  from  Matamoroe  to  guard  tlie  fords  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  other  measures  were  taken  to  arrest  the  criminals.  The  report  of  the 
Mexican  investigating  committee  of  May  15,  1873,  contains  a  very  fair  ac- 
count of  Cortina*8  insurrection,  and  the  position  of  Mexico  in  regard  to  it. 
ifex.  Informs  Comia.  Ptsg,,  1873,  71-86. 
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anny  and  120  rangers,  and  captiired  one  of  Cortina's 
principal  camps  without  difficulty.  The  insurrection- 
ar\'  lea/ler  now  concentrated  his  forces  and  retired  up 
the  river,  devastatinof  the  countr\'  on  his  inarch,  as 
far  as  Rio  Grande  City,  which  place  he  took  posses- 
sion of  as  well  as  of  Fort  Ringold.  Heintzelman 
started  in  pursuit  of  him  on  the  21st  and  on  the  27th 
attacked  his  camp,  which  was  situated  about  half  a 
mile  outside  of  Rio  Grande.  Cortina  sustained  a 
complete  defeat,  losing  his  guns,  ammunition  and 
baixira<^e.  His  force  was  between  500  and  600  men 
of  whom  60  were  killed,  or  drowned  in  the  river. 
The  Americans  had  sixteen  wounded,  most  of  them 
only  slightly.  Tlie  routed  leader  with  his  followers 
took  refuge  in  Tamaulipas.  The  devastation  which 
he  harl  caused  was  serious.  Major  Heintzelman  in 
his  report  already  quoted  says:  "The  whole  country 
from  Brownsville  to  Rio  Grande  Citv,  120  miles,  and 
back  to  the  arrovo  Colorado,  has  been  laid  waste. 
There  is  not  an  American,  or  any  property  that  could 
l>e  destroyed,  in  this  lar^ce  tract  of  countrv.  Busi- 
ness  as  far  as  Laredo,  240  miles,  has  been  interrupted 
or  suspended  for  five  months.  The  amount  of  claims 
ff)r  damages  is  8336,826.  There  have  been  fifteen 
Ainuricansand  eighty  friendly  Mexicans  killed.  Cor- 
tina has  lost  151  men  killed;  of  the  wounded  I  have 
no  account."" 

In  June  1860  Cortina  was  put  to  flight  by  Mexican 
troops,  which  were  kept  for  six  months  in  the  field  to 
operate  a^-ainst  him,  and  succeeded  in  capturing  many 
of  liis  lawless  followers.  Having  found  a  refuge  in  the 
mountains  of  Burgos,  in  May,  1861,  he  thence  again 
invaded  Tc^xas  and  l)urned  Roma,  but  was  again  de- 
feated. This  was  the  closing  event  of  his  insurrec- 
tionary movements  against  Texas." 

''^  Detailed  particulars  of  this  insurrection  will  be  found  in  76.;  U.  S.  S, 
Ex..  Dor.,  rong.  'M\,  seas.  1,  ix.,  no.  21  and  24;  //.  Mite.  Doc.j  cong.  36,  sess. 
1,  v.,  no.  .38;  //.  AV.  Dor.,  cong.  42,  scss.  3,  vii.,  no.  39,  where  on  pp.  43-4, 
the  claims  for  damages  will  l)e  seen  to  amount  to  $1,906,619:  Id.,  cong.  36, 
8688.  1,  viii.,  no.  r)2,  xii.,  no.  81. 

^  lie  afU^rward  revolutionized  Tamaulipas,  became  gov.,  and  intrigaed 
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By  proclamation  of  April  15,  1861,  President  Lin- 
coln declared  the  states  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Florida,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas 
in  rebellion,  called  out  75,000  of  the  militia,  and 
summoned  congress  tf)  assemble  on  the  4th  of  July 
following.  On  the  1  Ith  of  that  month,  senators 
Heiiiphill  and  Wigfall,  having  failed  to  take  their 
seats,  were  declared  expelled  from  the  senate  of  the 
United  States.'*  toj^ether  with  certain  members  from 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
and  Arkansas,  by  a  vote  of  10  nays  against  32  yeas/* 


The  great  civil  war  began,  and  fortunate  it  was  for 
T(?xas  that  her  geographical  position  placed  her  out- 
side the  cyclone  of  that  Titantic  strife.  While  the 
whirlwind  of  destruction  and  death  swept  for  years 
over  the  unhappy  south,  she  was  only  disturbed  by 
the  commotion  raised  on  the  edge  of  the  dreadful 

both  with  the  confederates  and  the  U.  S.  (tHicialK.  In  1871  he  was  a  seneral 
under  Juarez,  and  in  1 875  mayor  of  Matamoros  and  gen.  in  the  Mexican 
amiy.  For  refusing  to  olKjy  orders  he  was  arre8te<l  and  sent  prisoner  to 
Mexico.  Mex.  Informe  Com.  Pentf.,  1873,  83-5;  T/tmiL  528-9. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  senators  from  Texas  previous  totlio  secession. 

Thomas  F.  Rusk from  1845  to  1857 

Samuel  Houston from  1846  to  1859 

Pickncy  J.  Henderson from  1857  to  1859 

Matthias  Ward from  1858  to  1859 

John  HemT)liill from  1859  to  1861 

I^jwis  T.  Wigfall. from  1859  to  1861 

Hen<lorson  and  Ward  in  succession  completed  the  unexpired  term  of  Rusk. 
Texas  up  to  1861  was  entitled  to  two  representatives  in  tlie  lower  house,  cor- 
respondmg  to  tlie  eastern  and  western  district«*.  From  tlie  eastern  district 
they  were: 

David  S.  Kaufman from  1846  to  1851 

Richardson  Scurry from  1851  to  1853 

O.  W.   Smyth from  1854  to  1855 

I^muel  Dale  Evans from  1856  to  1857 

.Fohn  H.  Re<agan from  1858  to  1861 

The  western  district  was  represented  by 

Timotliy  PilLsbury from  1846  to  1849 

Volney  K.  Howanl from  1850  to  1853 

P.  If.  lioll from  1854  to  ia')7 

(Miy  M.  IJryan from  1858  to  1859 

Andrew  J.  Hamilton from  1860  to  1861 

Population  in  Texas  had  incrcaMed  so  rapidly  that  in  the  apporticmment 
of  re]>rescntation  of  the  states  in  the  house,  of  July  1861,  Texas  was 
allowed  four  reprcHcntatives.   U.  S.  JI.  Ex.  Doc.j  c<»ng.  37,  sess.  1,  no.  2. 

^  IT.  S.   Sen.  Jour.,  cong.  37,  sess.   1,   25,   29-*^0;  Comj.   Olohe  and  Apjh. 
1861,  1. 

Hist.  Mex.  States,  Vol.  II.   'A. 
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storm.  Her  territory,  in  all  its  length  and  breadth, 
did  not  become  a  battle-field,  and  agriculture  met  not 
with  the  same  destruction,  as  in  some  other  sections. 
It  is  true  that  many  places  were  abandoned  and 
became  desolate,  and  thousands  of  acres  under  culti- 
vation were  left  to  weeds  and  thistles;  but  the  flail 
of  famine  did  not  fall  upon  the  land.  Her  commerce 
naturally  suffered  much,  but  even  in  this  respect  the 
detriment  to  Texas  was  less  than  that  felt  by  any  other 
of  the  southern  states.  She  had  the  advantage  of  being 
the  solitary  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  confederacy 
bordering  on  a  foreign  nation,  and  found  in  Mexico  a 
market  for  her  cotton,  and  a  source  from  which  she 
could  procure  supplies  of  the  most  necessary  commo- 
dities. Her  numerous  posts  on  the  gulf,  too,  afforded 
her  better  facilities  for  runnino:  the  blockade  which 
was  established  than  those  possessed  elsewhere  by 
the  south.  Thus,  comparatively  speaking,  Texas, 
locally  considered,  suffered  less  than  any  other  con- 
federate state.  Nevertheless  a  stop  was  put  to  her 
progress;  internal  improvement  and  immigration 
ceased,  and  tliousands  of  her  sons  perished  in  the  war. 
For  she  did  not  flincli  from  takin<x  her  full  share  in 
the  struixiifle,  and  in  nianv  a  hard  foucrht  battle  her 
flaor  was  borne  in  the  thickest  of  the  fi^ht. 

Within  one  month  after  the  installation  of  Clark, 
hostilities  broke  out.  On  April  14,  1861,  Fort  Sum- 
ter was  evacuated  by  Major  Anderson,  and  on  the 
following  day  Lincoln's  proclamation  was  issued. 
Enlistment  for  serv'ice  was  at  once  commenced  in 
Texas,  and  early  in  May,  Colonel  W.  C.  Young, 
crossing  Red  river,  captured  Fort  Arbuckle  and 
other  military  posts  of  tlie  United  States  in  the 
Indian  Territory,  the  federal  soldiers  retreating  to 
Kansas.  Colonel  Ford,  also,  assisted  by  an  expedi- 
tion which  sailed  from  Galveston,  took  possession  of 
Fort  Brown,  (opposite  Matamoros,  without  meeting 
witli  resistance.  Captain  Hill,  in  command,  had  re- 
fused to  obey  the  order  of  Twiggs  to  evacuate  it,  but 
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found  that  he  could  not  possibly  hold  it  with  his  small 
force. 

On  June  8th  Governor  Clark  issued  a  proclamation, 
announcing  that  a  state  of  war  existed,  and  shortly 
after  the  ports  of  Texas  were  blockaded  by  a  squadron 
of  the  gulf  fleet.  The  Texans  had  never  been  lag- 
gards in  hastening  to  the  field  of  action,  and  now, 
after  an  interval  of  nearly  twenty-five  years  of  almost 
uninterrupted  peace,  their  warlike  spirit  was  again 
aroused.  Military  districts  were  formed,  a  system  of 
instruction  in  evolutionary  movements  and  the  use  of 
arms  was  established,  and  great  numbers  enlisted  in 
the  cause  to  which  Texas  Had  pledged  herself.  By 
November  15,000  men  were  enrolled  in  the  service  of 
the  confederate  army. 

The  election  of  1861  showed  a  majority  in  favor  of 
Francis  R.  Lubbock,"  for  governor,  who  defeated 
Clark  by  only  124  votes."  He  was  inaugurated 
November  7,  1861. 

In  July  of  this  year  Lieutenant-colonel  John  R. 
Baylor  had  occupied  Fort  Bliss,  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  crossing  the  river  took  possession  of  MesiUa  on 
the  25th.  Major  Lynde,  17th  U.  S.  Infantry,  in 
command  at  Fort  Fillmore  near  by,  having  failed  to 
dislodge  Baylor,  surrendered  his  whole  command  of 
about  700  men.  Lieutenant-colonel  Canby  was  at 
this  time  in  command  of  the  department  of  New 
Mexico,  and  made  preparations  to  meet  the  invasion. 
Meantime  Major  Sibley  of  the  United  States'  Army, 

3^  He  was  bom  in  Beaufort,  S.  C,  Oct.  16,  1815,  and  migrated  to  Texas 
Doc.  1836,  scttlinc  in  the  town  of  Houston,  where  he  opened  a  mercantile 
business  house.  In  1838  ho  was  comptroller  of  the  treasury,  and  from  1841 
to  1857  held  tlie  office  of  clerk  of  tlie  district  court  for  Harris  coimty.  In 
the  lust  named  year  he  was  elected  lieut-gov.,  and  in  I860  was  appointed 
delegate  to  the  Charleston  convention.  At  the  close  of  his  term  as  gov.,  he 
entered  the  confederate  army  as  an  adjutant-general  on  the  staff  of  President 
Davis,  wa.^  captured  with  him  in  1865,  and  imprisoned  in  Fort  Delaware.  In 
1860  lie  resumed  business  in  Houston,  and  two  years  later  removed  to  Gal- 
veston. Lubbock,  in  1876  was  elected  to  the  office  of  state  treasurer,  and  re- 
elected in  1880.  Burke*A  Tex,  Aim.,  1882,  154;  Cordotxi'a  Tex,,  102,  168-70. 

'^The  total  number  of  votes  cast  was  57,248,  of  which  Lubbock  obtained 
21,  854;  Clark,  21,730;  and  T.  J.  Chambers,  13,759.  John  M.  Crockett  was 
elected  lieut-gov.  Thrall,  381. 
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had  joined  the  confederates,  and  with  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general  was  ordered  in  Jnly  to  proceed  to 
Texas,  and  organize  an  expedition  for  the  purpose  of 
driving  the  federal  troops  out  of  New  Mexico.  Sibley 
reached  El  Paso  with  his  force  about  the  middle  of 
December,  and  issued  a  proclamation,  inviting  his  old 
comrades-in-arms  to  take  service  in  the  confederate 
army,  an  appeal  which  met  with  no  response. 

Colonel  Canbv,  early  in  1862  made  Fort  Craig, 
on  the  Rio  Grande  north  of  MesUla,  his  headquarters, 
and  on  February  21st,  after  some  maneuvering,  and 
a  skirmish  on  the  day  before,  crossed  the  river  and 
engaged  the  Texans.  Canby's  force  aggregated  3,810 
men,  but  of  these  only  900  were  r^ulars,  the  re- 
mainder, consisting  of  volunteers  and  New  Mexican 
militia,  were  of  little  service.  Sibley  reported  the 
number  of  his  force  to  have  been  1,750.  The  en- 
gagement, called  the  battle  of  Valverde,  took  place  in 
the  afternoon,  and  resulted  in  the  discomfiture  of  the 
federals,  who  retreated  to  the  fort,  leaving  six  pieces 
of  artillery  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Sibley  now  marched  to  Alburquerque,  and  from 
that  place  sent  a  detachment  to  occupy  Santa  Fe, 
which  having  been  evacuated  by  the  federal  officer  in 
command,  Major  Donaldson,  was  entered  by  the 
Texans  March  23d.  Fort  Union,  on  the  Santa  Fe 
route,  was  the  next  point  to  which  Sibley  directed  his 
march,  but  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month  his  ad- 
vance, under  Colonel  W.  R.  Scurry,  became  engaged 
at  the  eastern  mouth  of  Apache  Canon,  with  a  federal 
force  over  1,300  strong,  with  eight  pieces  of  artillery, 
under  Colonel  Slough,  who  had  advanced  against  the 
invaders  from  Fort  Union.  Slouj^h  detached  about 
500  of  his  men,  mider  Major  Chivhigton,  by  a  difficult 
and  dangerous  mountain  trail,  to  assail  the  enemy's 
camp  in  the  rear,  while  he  engaged  the  main  body. 
The  maneuvre  was  successful;  tlie  camp  with  all  the 
supplies  of  every  kind  was  taken  by  the  enemy,  and 
though  Slough's  column  was  repulsed  after  a  fierce 
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fight  of  five  hours,  Scurry  sent  in  a  flag  of  truce,  and 
after  burying  his  dead  retreated  to  Santa  F^. 

Slough's  loss  was  one  ofiicer  and  28  men  killed ;  two 
officers  and  40  men  wounded,  and  15  men  taken  pris- 
oners; that  of  Scurry,  four  officers  and  32  men  killed, 
and  60  wounded. 

This  check  stopped  further  advance.  Early  in 
April  Santa  F^  was  evacuated,  and  the  Texans  re- 
treated down  the  Rio  Grande.  On  the  15th  they 
were  attacked  at  Peralta  by  Colonel  Canby,  and  an 
indecisive  engagement  took  place.  In  the  night  the 
Texans  resumed  their  retreat,  and  on  May  18th, 
Canby  reported  *  them  as  scattered  along  the  Rio 
Grande  between  Dona  Anna  and  El  Paso.  On  July 
6,  1862,  the  last  of  the  confederates  crossed  into  Texas. 
It  was  a  bootless  campaign,  in  which  the  devoted  sons 
of  Texas  lost  by  sickness  and  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
prisoners,  over  500  men.  New  Mexico,  with  its 
rugged  mountain  ranges,  desolate  regions,  and  water- 
less deserts,  was  not  a  desirable  country  in  which  to 
undertake  military  expeditions.  General  Sibley,  writ- 
ing to  Richmond  from  Fort  Bliss  expressed  the  con- 
viction that  the  territory  was  not  worth  a  quarter  of 
the  blood  and  treasure  expended  in  its  conquest,  and 
that  his  men  had  manifested  an  irreconcilable  detes- 
tation of  the  country  and  the  people." 


vasion  by  A.  A.  Hayes,  in  Maa,  Amer,  Hist.,  Feb.  1886,  171-84.  The  writer 
had  access  to  valaable  official  documentB,  visited  New  Mexico  in  1879>  and 
'  devoted  mnch  time  to  inqoiries  from  those  who  took  part  in  the  can^aign.' 
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In  Mav  1862,  the  surrender  of  the  citv  of  Gal- 
veston  was  demanded  by  Commodore  Eagle  in  com- 
mand of  the  blockading  squadron.  No  attention  was 
paid  to  the  summons,  and  as  the  commodore  had  no 
troops  at  the  time  to  enforce  his  demand,  no  attempt 
was  made  to  occupy  the  place  till  October  4th,  when 
O^mmander  Renshaw,  of  the  United  States'  steamer 
Westfidd,  with  the  Harriet  Lane,  (hvasco,  and  Clifbmy 
captured  the  defences  of  the  harbor  and  city  after  a 
mere  show  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  General  He- 
bert,  who  withdrew  his  troops  to  Virginia  Point,  on 
the  mainland. 

Meantime,  about  the  middle  of  September,  Lieu- 
tenant J.  W.  Kittredge,  with  his  vessel,  the  Arthur^ 
and  the  steamer  Sa/:hem,  took  possession  of  Corpus 
Christi,  captured  several  vessels,  and  necessitated  the 
burning  of  others  by  the  confederates.  Subsequently 
Kittredge,  while  on  shore,  was  captured  with  his 
boat's  crew.  Somewhat  later  Francis  Crocker,  com- 
manding the  steamer  Kensingtoii,  with  the  schooners 

(4M) 
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Rachel  Sewnan  and  Henry  Janes,  captured  the 
(lofencos  of  Sabine  city.  He  then  proceeded  to  Cal- 
casieu river,  and  took  or  destroyed  several  blockade- 
runners.  ^ 

So  incensed  were  the  people  at  the  abandonment 
of  Galveston  by  General  Hebert,  that  they  petitioned 
for  his  removal,  and  he  was  superseded  in  November 
1862   by    General   Magruder,  who   forthwith   made 

S'eparations  to  recapture  the  island.  On  Buffalo 
ayou,  a  few  miles  below  the  city  of  Houston,  he 
transformed  four  river  steamers  into  gun-boats,  pro- 
tecting their  sides  w^ith  compressed  cotton-bales.  Tlie 
letum  of  Sibley's  brigade  from  New  Mexico,  gave  him 
an  efficient  force  of  men  already  experienced  in  war, 
and  he  had  also  at  his  disposal  5,000  Texans,  who  had 
been  called  into  service  for  the  protection  of  the  coast. 
Galveston  was  occupied  by  the  4  2d  Massachusetts 
volunteers ;  the  Harriet  iMne  was  lying  at  the  wharf, 
and  five  other  United  States'  vessels  were  stationed 
off  the  shore  toward  the  pass.' 

Magi-uder's  plan  was  to  assault  the  enemy  simul- 
taneously by  land  and  water.  His  preparations  were 
conducted  with  the  greatest  secrecy,  his  intention  be- 
ing known  only  to  himself  and  staff.  On  December 
29th,  he  proceeded  to  Virginia  point  with  the  land 
forces,  sending  the  gun-boats  Neptune,  Bayou  City, 
TAtcy  Gmnny  and  John  F.  Carr  to  the  head  of  the 
bay,  with  instructions  to  commence  their  attack  when 
the  moon  went  down,  on  the  night  of  the  31st.  At 
the  appointed  time,  about  4  A.  M.,  on  Januar}''  1st,  the 
land  forces,  which  had  silently  and  unperceived  crossed 
over  to  the  island,  assaulted  the  position  of  the  fed- 
erals. Tlie  gun-boats,  delayed  by  a  low  tide,  could 
not  reach  the  scene  of  action  in  time  to  cooperate  in 
the  opening  of  the  attack,  and  victory  began  to  seem 
doubtful.     At  this  crisis  they  fortunately  arrived,  and 

^C(ni{/.  Ololjc,  18«)2-63.  app.  14. 

» Namely,  the  Wrjttfidd,  Clf/foii,  Oipnsco,  Sachem ^  and  Corypfifus,  the  last 
two  having  joined  the  scjuadron  two  days  before  the  attack.  U.  8.  IL  Er^ 
Doc.,  cong.  38,  aesa.  I,  iv.,  doc.  1,  app.  312. 
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attacked  the  Harriet  Lane.  The  Xephaie  was  sooa 
struck  bv  a  shell  below  the  water-line,  and  sunk,  but 
the  Bayou.  ^;//?/,  steaming  up,  ran  hito  the  enemy's 
vessel,  and  lxK?anie  entantrled  in  her  riwing:.  The 
Texans  leaped  on  lK)ard,  and  a  hand-to-hand  conflict 
ensued,  in  which  Commander  Wainwrisrht,  of  the 
Harrift  Lane,  and  Lieutenant-commander  Lea  were 
slain.  On  their  fall  the  ship  surrendered.  The  West- 
field,  in  trying  to  leave  the  harbor,  ran  aground,  and 
m  order  \a)  prevent  her  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Texans,  it  was  determined  to  blow  her  up.  The  ex- 
plosion t<x)k  place  prematurely,  and  Commander  Ren- 
shaw  with  fifteen  men  perished.  All  the  other  vessels 
escaped.  Meantime,  the  efforts  of  the  confederate 
land  forces  were  crowned  with  success :  the  federals 
surrendered,  and  Gralveston  island  was  again  in  pos- 
session of  the  Texans,^  who  retamed  their  hold  of  it 
till  the  termination  of  the  war,  though  the  port  con- 
tinued to  l)e  bhx^kaded. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  during  the  earlier 
part  of  Lubbock's  administration,  it  was  confidently 
believed  by  the  mass  of  the  people  in  Texas  that  the 
establishment  of  the  confederacv  would  be  accom- 
plished.  It  is  true  that  after  the  passage  of  the  se- 
cession ordinance  the  unionists  be^ran  to  orgranize 
secret  leagues,  with  the  object  of  controlling  the  gen- 
eral election  to  be  held  in  August  following ;  but  the 
attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  and  the  destruction  of  any 
lingering  hope  that  the  question  could  be  settled  oth- 
erwise than  by  an  appeal  to  arms,  paralyzed  the  effort. 
A  feeling  of  helplessness  and  consequent  apathy  took 
possession  of  the  unionist  leaders,  while  a  general  en- 
thusiasm pervaded  the  people  at  large,  and  the  ranks 
of  the  confederates  proportionately  gained  strength. 
Stringent  laws  and  orders  that  were  issued,  being  re- 
garded as  measures  necessary  to  success,  were  at  first 
submitted  to  with  promptness  and  cheerfulness,  and 

Ud.,  309-18J  Tkrall,  395-C;  NoHh'n  Fha  Years  in  Tex.,  106-11. 
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calls  for  volunteers  were  liberally  responded  to  by  the 
Texans.  But  presently  they  began  to  perceive  that 
they  had  placed  their  necks  under  the  yoke  of  a  mili- 
tary despotism.  On  April  28,  1862,  martial  law  was 
proclaimed  by  General  Bee,  in  command  at  San  An- 
tonio, over  the  western  military  district,  and  on  May 
30th  following.  General  Hebert  proclaimed  that  it  was 
extended  over  the  whole  state.  Every  white  male 
person  above  the  age  of  sixteen  years  was  required, 
when  summoned,  to  present  himself  before  the  provost 
marshal,  and  have  his  name,  residence,  and  occupa- 
tion re<j^istered ;  aliens  were  made  to  take  an  oath  to 
maintain  the  laws  of  the  state  and  the  confederacy ; 
persons  disobeying  orders  and  summonses  issued  by 
the  provost  marshal  would  be  summarily  punished; 
and  any  attempt  to  depreciate  the  currency  of  the 
confederate  states  was  declared  to  constitute  an  act  of 
hostility.* 

On  November  21st,  an  order  was  issued  forbiddmg 
the  exportation  of  cotton,  except  by  the  agents  of  the 
government,  and  in  February  1863  further  restrictions 
were  made  on  the  exportation  of  the  same  article 
across  the  Rio  Grande.  These  and  similar  measures 
were  condenmed  as  interfering  with  trade,  and  de- 
priving the  people  of  the  means  of  procuring  many 
necessary  supplies. 

Moreover,  after  the  first  excited  rush  of  volunteera 
into  the  service  had  subsided,  the  stem  law  of  con- 
scription was  passed,  and  in  Texas  was  enforced  to 
the  utmost.  All  males  from  eighteen  years  of  age  to 
forty-five  were  made  liable  to  service  in  the  confeder- 
ate army,  with  the  exception  of  ministers  of  religion, 
state  and  comity  officers,  and  slave-holders,  the  pos- 
session of  fifteen  slaves  bein^:  the  minimum  number 
entitling  an  owner  to  exemption.  Governor  Lubbock 
was  an  extremist  in  regard  to  this  system.  In  his 
mcbsage  to  the  legislature  in  November  1863,  he 
suggested  that  every  male  i)orson  from  sixteen  years 

*  C^opy  of  proclamation  ia  TVini//,  398. 
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old  and  upward  should  be  declared  in  the  military 
service  of  the  state ;  that  no  one  should  be  permitted 
to  furnish  a  substitute,  and  that  the  rio^ht  to  do  so 
should  be  abolished,  both  by  the  state  and  confederate 
governments.  In  the  same  message  he  informed  the 
legislature  that  90,000  Texans  were  alreadv  in  the 
confederate  service.  When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that 
the  greatest  number  of  votes  ever  polled  in  the  state 
was  little  over  64,000,  it  will  be  seen  what  a  tremen- 
dous drain  had  been  made  on  the  strength  of  the 
countrv. 

Again,  the  confiscation  act,*  and  the  law  authoriz- 
ing the  banishment  of  persons  still  adhering  to  the 
union,*  were  scrupulously  enforced.  Many  persons 
who  had  si)ent  their  lives  in  Texas  thus  lost  their 
property,  and  even  temporary-  absentees  hi  the  north, 
wlio  would  have  found  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  return,  were  likewise  deprived  of  their  possessions. 
But  still  more  unfortunate  were  persons  of  union 
prrx'livities  who  yet  remained  in  the  countr}'.  Under 
authority  of  the  banishment  act,  the  settlers  in  the 
western  counties,  and  the  German  colonists,  who  still 
held  to  their  anti-slavery  propensities,  were  severely 
punished  After  the  proclamation  of  martial  law  in 
Texas,  no  liousehold  of  anti-confederate  ideas  in  those 
districts  was  permitted  to  dwell  in  peace,  just  as  was 
the  case  in  regard  to  confederates  in  the  northern 
states,  the  feeling  of  loyalty  to  country  being  in  Texas 
somewhat  intensified.  Many  unionists  attempted  to 
escape  to  Mexico.  The  earlier  fugitives  were  mostly 
successful,  but  of  those  who  followed  in  their  wake 
the  greater  portion  was  captured  and  put  to  death. ^ 

*  Passed  l>y  the  cr)nfe(leratc  congress  Aug.  31,  1861.  It  provided  that  all 
property  within  the  limits  of  the  confederacy  belonging  to  union  men  who 
did  not  proclaim  their  allegiance  to  the  confederacy,  or  had  left  it,  should  1^ 
confiscate<l. 

^'This  law  was  passed  Aug.  8,  1861.  By  it  every  male  over  14  years  of 
age  who  adhered  to  the  U.  S.  govt  was  made  subject  to  1)anishment  from  the 
limits  of  the  confederate  states,  and  the  courts  of  justice  were  ordered  to 
arrest  and  treat  as  alien  enemies  all  union  men  who  did  not  tender  their  al- 
legiance or  leave  the  confederacy  within  40  days. 

"  Ijossing  quotes  from  the  San  Antonio  Henild,,  an  organ  loyal  to  the  ooo- 
federacy,  as  follows:  "Dieir  bone*  are  bleaching  on  the  soil  oi  every  coun^ 
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By  the  close  of  Lubbock's  administration  the  tide 
of  opinion  was  changing.  The  confederate  arms  had 
met  with  serious  reverses,  and  the  dark  shadow  of 
the  impossibility  of  an  independent  south  had  already 
cast  a  gloom  around  over  the  country.  After  the  capt- 
ure of  GUlveston  island  no  other  operation  of  importance 
occurred  in  1863  until  September,  when  an  attempt, 
with  the  object  of  invading  Texas,  was  made  to  eflEect 
a  lodgment  at  Sabine  City,  where  was  the  terminus 
of  a  railroad  leading  into  the  interior.  It  was  be- 
lieved by  General  Banks,  to  whom  the  conduct  of  the 
expedition  was  entrusted,  and  to  whom  discretionary 
power  was  given,  that,  by  gaining  possession  of  this 
point,  he  could  concentrate  an  army  of  15,000  men  at 
Houston,  and  thereby  gain  control  of  all  the  railroad 
communications  in  Texas. 

It  appears  that  in  January,  1863,  the  blockade  of 
Sabine  pass  *  was  not  considered  effective  by  Greneral 
Magruder,  and  on  the  21st  of  that  month  he  issued  a 
proclamation  inviting  neutral  nations  to  resume  a 
commercial  intercourse  with  that  port.*  The  fact  is 
that  on  the  morning  of  that  day  the  United  States 
squadron  sustained  a  reverse,  and  the  blockade  of 
Sabine  Pass  was  temporarily  destroyed  by  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Mortiing  Light  and  the  Velocity  by  two 
confederate  cotton-clad  steamboats,  the  Josiali  Bell 
and  the  Uncle  Ben.  The  engagement  was  fought  out- 
side the  bar,  and  after  a  hot  conflict  of  two  hours  the 
federal  vessels  surrendered.^*  The  blockade,  how- 
ever, was  soon  resuiped,  and  on  April   18th  of  the 

from  Red  river  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  in  the  counties  of  Wise  and  Denton 
tlicir  bodies  are  suspended  by  scores  from  the  Black  Jacks.'  Hi^.,  Civ.  War, 
ii.  536.  See  his  account,  page  537,  of  the  massacre  of  a1>out  40  German  colo- 
nists, An^.  10,  1862,  on  tno  Nueces  river,  out  of  a  party  of  sixty  who  were 
endeavonng  to  make  tlicir  way  to  Mexico. 

'^J.  J.  jarviit,  banker  and  stock  raiser,  residing  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas, 
says:  'Sabine  Pass,  perhaps,  has  superior  natural  advantages  for  a  seaport 
city  to  any  other  point  on  the  gulf  coast  of  this  state;  deep  water  might  be 
obtained  Uiere  perhaps  with  smaller  appropriations  than  any  other  point  on 
the  coast  of  Texas.'  Obtterv.  Afiric,,  MS.,  8. 

•  U.  8.  H.  Er.  Doc,  cong.  28,  sess.  1,  iv.,  no.  1,  331-3. 

^  Reports  of  Surgeon  Sherfy  and  Acting  Master  Dillingham,  in  Id.,  cong. 
38,  seas.  2,  vL,  no.  1,  403-8. 
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sariKi;  year,  a  skirmish  took  place  in  which  Ldeoien* 
ant'Cominandor  McDermot  of  the  federal  gun-bott 
Cn^jv/ja,  who  was  reooimoitring'  the  enemy's  position, 
was  kiUed  and  several  men  severely  womided.  Since 
this  tiriKr  the  cijnfederates  in  Sabine  city  had  been 
uriinolested,  and  thev  erected  a  fort  defended  bv  a 
formidable  battery  of  eight  heavy  guns,  three  of 
which  were  rilled. 

General  Banks,  in  pursuance  of  his  plan  for  the 
conquest  of  Texas,  placed  4,000  men  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major  Greneral  Franklin,  with  instructions 
t^i  effect  a  landing  at  Sabine  Pass,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  navj-.  The  necessary  transports  were 
provided,  and  the  steamers,  Clifton.  Sachem^  Arizonaj 
and  (Jranite  City,  under  Lieutenant  Frederick  Crocker, 
were  assigned  to  support  the  movement.  On  Sep- 
tember 8th  these  gun-boats  with  the  transports  crossed 
the  bar.  It  had  been  intended  to  effect  a  surprise, 
and  to  make  the  attack  at  early  dawn  on  the  morning 
of  the  7tli ;  but  this  plan  seems  to  have  been  discon- 
certed by  want  of  unity  of  action,  and  the  expedition 
apf)eared  for  twenty-eight  hours  off  the  pass  before 
it  moved  at^ainst  the  enemv,  who  therebv  became 
aware  of  the  threatened  danger. 

Franklin,  moreovt^,  failed  to  follow  his  instruc- 
tions, by  wliich  he  was  ordered  to  land  his  troops  be- 
low the  pass.  Instead  of  doing  so  he  arranged  with 
(yrcx:ker  that  the  gun-boats  should  first  bombard  the 
fort,  expel  the  garrison,  and  drive  off,  or  capture  two 
cotton-clads  of  the  enemy  stationed  in  the  river. 
Tliis  accomplished,  the  troops  were  to  land  and  take 
possession.  Accordingly  the  federal  vessels  steamed 
up  and  opened  fire,  which  was  not  returned  till  they 
were  abreast  of  the  fort.  There  a  heav}^  cannonade 
was  directed  against  them,  and  the  Clifton  and  Sachem 
were  soon  disabled,  being  struck  in  their  boilers  or 
steam-pipes.  The  Clifton  ran  aground,  and  in  a  short 
time  both  vessels  hauled  down  their  colors.  This 
disaster  decided  the  affair,  which  resulted  in  ignomin- 
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ious  defeat  on  the  part  of  the  federals.  The  Arizona 
and  Gnmiic  City  backed  out  of  the  contest,  and  the 
transports  being  left  unsupported,  Franklin  made  no 
attempt  to  land.  On  trymg  to  cross  the  bar  the 
Arizona  grounded,  but  succeeded  in  getting  afloat  at 
flood-tide.  The  transports  also  passed  safely  outside, 
and  the  expedition  then  returned  to  New  Orleans, 
having  lost  two  gun-boats,  mounting  fifteen  rifled 
guns,  and  over  1 00  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  besides 
at  least  250  prisoners."  The  garrison  of  the  fort 
consisted  of  onlv  200  Texans,  of  whom  no  more  than 
42  took  part  in  the  action.  These  were  presented  by 
President  Davis  with  a  silver  medal,  the  only  honor 
of  the  kind  known  to  have  been  bestowed  by  the 
confederate  sjovernment." 

On  the  26th  of  July  1863,  General  Houston,  the 
soldier  and  statesman,  the  architect  of  Texan  inde- 
pendence, breathed  his  last  at  his  home  in  Huntsville, 
Walker  county.  His  health  had  been  declining  for 
some  time,  and  with  a  broken  spirit  he  had  watched 
for  the  last  two  years  from  his  place  of  retirement, 
the  current  of  the  events  which  he  had  predicted. 
The  spirit  of  the  loyal  south  had  pervaded  even  his 
own  family,  and  his  S(m  Sam,  who  had  enlisted  early 
in  the  confederate  ranks,  had  been  wounded,  and  was 
a  prisoner.  This  embittered  the  last  days  of  the 
steadfast  old  patriot. 

Though  the  ex-govenior  offered  no  active  opposi- 
tion to  the  victorious  party  after  his  deposal,  his  views 
as  to  the  revolution  and  the  possiljility  of  its  success 
underwent  no  change.  Nor  was  he  merely  a  silent 
and  uninterested  spectator;  his  voice  was  raised,  from 
time  to  time,  against  the  arbitrarj^  proceedings  of  mili- 

"  The  confederates  reported  having  buried  28  of  the  federals.  Id.,  365-8, 
.390-r);  TjOi<dnfjy  vt  swp,^  iii.  221-2.  According  to  the  report  of  the  secretary 
of  the  navy,  the  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  amounted  to  107.  (T.  S.  Ji. 
EU.  Dor^,  cong.  28,  sees.  2,  no.  1,  491-3,  495-6. 

*-  It  was  made  of  a  thin  plate  of  silver,  witli  the  words  '  Davis  Guanls  ' 
and  a  Maltese  cross  stamped  on  one  side,  and  the  place  and  date  of  the 
achievement  on  the  other. 
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tary  despotism.     When  martial  law  was  proclaimed 
hy  Greneral  Hebert,  he  addressed  a  strong  protest  to 
Governor   Lubbock,    denoimcing   the    proclamation. 
The  general,  he  said,  abrogated  thereby  all  the  powers 
of  the  executive,  ignored  the  bill  of  rights,  the  consti- 
tution and  the  laws  of  the  state,  and  arrogated  to 
himself  imdefined  and  unlimited  powers.     The  docu- 
ment was  not  published  till  many  months  after;  but 
when  it  did  appear,  it  produced  a  profomid  impression. 
At  a  later  date  when  confederate  paper  was  made 
the  currency^  Houston,  in  a  public  speech  at  Bren- 
hani,  disapproved  of  the  resolutions  passed  to  force 
those  who  had  lent  their  gold  to  receive  in  payment 
depreciated  treasury  notes ;  yet  this  is  exactly  what 
the  men  of  the  north  were  doing. 

General  Houston  was  endowed  with  great  natural 
abilities,  and  gifted  with  no  ordinary  physical  strength. 
His  intuitive  quickness  of  perception;  his  foresight 
and  far-reaching  mental  grasp;  his  penetration  and 
ready  comprehension  of  the  drift  of  parties,  and  his 
sagacity  and  tact  in  devising  means  wherewith  to  ac- 
complish ends,  were  indeed  exceptional.  In  self- 
possession  and  confidence  in  his  own  resources,  he  was 
unrivalled ;  his  influence  among  the  masses  was  ex- 
traordinary;  and  as  a  speaker,  his  power  over  a  Texan 
audience  was  magical.  Yet,  as  a  public  man,  whether  in 
a  military  or  civil  capacity,  no  leader  had  more  bitter 
enemies,  but  at  tli(3  same  time  none  had  warmer  friends. 

As  president  of  the  republic  his  administration  was 
marked  by  economy,  by  a  pacific  policy  in  relation  to 
the  border  Indian  tribes,  and  by  a  defensive  and  not 
an  aggressive  attitude  toward  Mexico.  He  would 
rather  feed  Indians  than  kill  them ;  was  ever  ready  to 
ward  ofi^  threatened  invasion,  and  adopt  protective 
measures  against  predatory  incursions  on  the  frontier, 
but  not  to  organize  such  undertakings  as  the  Santa 
Fe  expedition.  The  enterprise  attempted  by  Colonel 
Fisher  and  his  followers  in  their  attack  on  Mier  was 
never  contemplated  by  Houston. 
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In  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  where  he  rep- 
resented Texas  for  well  nigh  fourteen  years,  he  was 
persistently  conservative,  attaching  himself  to  the  old 
democratic  party.  But  when  his  associates  began  to 
drift  toward  secession,  he  could  not  follow  them.  His 
leniency  toward  the  north  first  displayed  itself  in 
1848-9.  He  voted  against  the  extension  of  the  Mis- 
souri compromise  line  to  the  Pacific  coast,  tlie  non- 
passage  of  which  bill  virtually  excluded  slavery  from 
the  territories  newly  acquired  south  of  36°  30'. 
Moreover,  he  voted  for  the  Oregon  territorial  bill  with 
the  slavery  exclusion  clause.  For  this  he  was  as- 
sailed ;  but  his  constituents  sustained  him,  as  Texas, 
by  \  irtue  of  the  articles  of  annexation,  was  in  no  way 
afiected  by  the  measure.  When,  however,  he  voted 
against  Douglas'  Kansas  and  Nebraska  bill,  intro- 
duced into  the  senate  in  1854,  in  which  the  doctrine 
of  squatter  sovereignty  was  uplield,  giving  territorial 
legislatures  the  right  to  decide  on  the  question  of 
slavery  within  their  respective  territories,  Houston 
was  abandoned  by  his  southern  adherents.  Yet  his 
support  of  the  Missouri  compromise  on  this  occasion 
proved  his  unerring  foresight.  He  contended  that  if 
the  bill  were  passed,  those  territories  would  in  any  ca«e 
exclude  slavery.  The  north,  with  its  large  population, 
would  p<jur  into  them  a  tide  of  emigrants  which  would 

inevitablv  make  them  free-soil  states.     And  such  was 

«■ 

the  result. 

About  this  time,  also,  Houston  became  affiliated 
with  the  know-nothing  party.  He  did  not  believe  in 
his  country  being  flooded  with  paupers  and  felons, 
with  the  scum  and  refuse  of  Europe.  He  was  indig- 
nant that  such  an  outcast  class  of  aliens,  after  a  few 
months'  residence  in  the  United  States,  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  native-bom 
Americans,  crowding  to  the  wall  the  true  ])atriots, — 
the  men  of  wealth  and  intelligence,  and  those  who 
had  shed  their  blood  for  their  country.  In  a  speech 
delivered  at   Nacocjdoches,    in   December    1855,    he 
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vehemently  inveighed  against  the  bill  for  the  naturali- 
zation of  foreit^ners,  which  allowed  everv  alien  the 
right  to  vote  after  six  months'  residence  in  the  country. 
Was  it,  he  asked,  by  such  means  as  these  that  slavery 
was  to  be  ingrafted  upon  Kansas?  The  south  had 
given  way  to  the  evil,  but  his  voice  should  never  be 
raised  in  favor  of  allowing  the  vote  of  the  foreigner, 
who  had    been   but    six   months    on   United    States' 

soil,  to  weiiJ:h  acjainst  the  vote  of  a  native  or  natural- 

.... 

ized  citizen,  in  moulding  the  institutions  of  a  sover- 
eign state  of  the  union. 

Houston's  know-nothing  tendencies,  and  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise, 
naturallv  alienated  manv  of  his  old  democratic  friends, 
and  his  popularity  waned.  At  the  election  in  1857 
he  was  defeated  by  Runnels,  a  propagandist  of  dis- 
union sentiments,  and  an  advocate  of  the  re-opening 
of  the  African  slave-trade;  and  though  in  1859  he 
gained  the  victory  at  the  polls,  the  majority  of  the 
legislature  was  opposed  to  him.  His  steadfast  oppo- 
sition to  the  confederacy  worked  his  downfall. 

The  victor  of  San  Jacinto  was  a  truly  great  man. 
If  Austin  laid  the  foundation  stone,  Houston  erected 
the  edifice.  Apart  from  his  high  intellectual  capa- 
bilities, he  possessed  many  of  the  noblest  qualities 
that  adorn  the  human  character.  His  courage,  his 
kindness,  his  scrupulous  honesty  in  every  official 
station  which  he  occupied,  and  tlie  open  expression  of 
liis  sentiments  regardless  of  personal  consequences  can 
never  be  questioned.  His  enemies  accused  him  of 
cowardice,  because  he  had  the  firmness  not  to  yield  to 
hot-headed  individuals,  who  would  have  driven  him, 
if  they  could,  to  engage  Santa  Anna  prematurely, 
and  therel)y  have  placed  in  jeopardy  the  indepen- 
dence of  Texas;  and  because  he  scorned  to  resent 
witli  brute  force  the  abuse  that  was  heaped  upon  him 
by  political  and  personal  enemies,  seeking  his  blood. 
His  career  is  before  the  reader,  who  will  be  able  to 
decide  for  himself  this  question  of  bravery.     In  both 
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of  the  battles  in  which  he  was  encjaored  he  was 
wounded  while  leading  on  his  men ;  moreover,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  Andrew  Jackson  was  a  person 
Hkoly  to  bestow  his  regard  upon  a  poltroon.  But 
Houston  was  not  blood-thirsty;  and  lie  possessed 
that  hiofher  kind  of  couraoje  which  enabled  him  to 
brave  tlie  contempt  of  a  community  which  still  held 
to  the  savagism  that  insults  shoiild  be  wiped  out 
with  blood. 

In  private  life  he  was  affable  and  courteous,  kind, 
and  generous.  When  thwarted,  however,  he  became 
harsh,  and  not  unfrequently  vindictive.  He  never 
failed  to  repay  with  compound  interest,  sooner  or  later, 
any  insinuation  or  coarse  attack,  and  those  who 
crossed  his  political  pathway  were  chastised  with  a 
scathing  invective  which  they  never  forgot.  Acts  of 
friendship  and  of  enmity  were  equally  retained  in  his 
memory,  and  met  with  corresponding  return.  Majes- 
tic in  person,  of  commanding  presence,  and  noble 
countenance,  he  was  a  striking  figure  in  public  and  in 
private.  Sorrow  for  the  miseries  of  his  country, 
poverty  in  his  household,  and  a  broken  down  consti- 
tution, saddened  the  days,  as,  shattered  and  worn — ^to 
use  his  own  words** — he  approached  the  narrow  isth- 
mus which  divides  time's  ocean  from  the  sea  of  eter- 
nity beyond.  So  straightened  were  his  means  that  his 
family  were  often  stinted  for  the  necessaries  of  life. 
Some  years  after  settling  in  Texas  Houstcm  again 
married,  and  at  his  death  left  a  widow  and  seven 
children,  the  eldest  of  whom  had  not  yet  attained  the 
age  of  majority." 

On   November  5,   1863,  Pendleton  Murrah,"  the 

"  In  his  last  public  speech,  delivered  March  18,  1863,  in  the  city  of  Hous- 
ton, in  Tliraii,  507. 

" LeMUr's  Ilomtmand  his  Rfp.,  passim;  ThraU,  400,  655-68;  Baler's  Tex., 
255-7;  Linns Reminis.^  258,  2^2-7;  Greenes Heply,  passim;  Kennedy,  ii  159-60; 
Harper  s  Mnrj.,  xxxii.  030-5;  The  Century,  Aug.  1884;  S.  F.  BuUttin,  Apr.  11, 
186<),  sup.;  Tex.  Aim.,  1859,  119-25;  C6rtioras  Tex.,  178-9. 

^-*  Murrah  was  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  a  lawver  by  profession.  In 
early  life  he  went  to  Alal>ama,  whence  he  migrated  to  Texas,  settling  in 
Hist.  Mex.  States,  Vol.  II.   80 
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governor  elect,  was  inaugurated,  Fletcher  S.  Stock- 
dale  beinor  lieutenant-trovernor/* 

After  the  failure  of  the  expedition  against  Sabine 
city.  General  Banks  determined  upon  another  to  get 
possession  of  the  Texan  ports,  break  up  the  trade 
that  was  being  carried  on  with  Mexico  through 
Brownsville  and  Matamoros,  and  put  a  stop  to  the 
evasion  of  the  blockade  by  vessels  sailing  to  and  from 
the  Rio  Grande.  Being  the  boundary  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  this  river  was  open  to  the 
navigation  of  both  countries  and  could  not  be  block- 
aded. Numerous  schemes  were  projected  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  facilities  thus  offered,  and  under  the 
disguise  of  neutral  trade,  Matamoros  had  become  a 
great  commercial  mart  for  the  Texans  and  European 
speculators. " 

Late  in  October,  1863,  Banks,  supported  by  a 
naval  squadron  under  Commander  Strong,  sailed  with 
6,000  troops  from  New  Orleans  for  the  Kio  Grande, 
the  immediate  command,  however,  being  given  to 
General  Napoleon  Dana.  On  November  2d  tl:e 
soldiers  were  landed  at  Brazos  Santiago,  and  Browns- 
ville was  taken  possession  of  on  the  6th.  Tlie  occu- 
pation of  Corpus  Christi,  of  the  confederate  works 
at  Aransas  pass,  and  of  Cavallo  pass,  and  Fort  Esper- 
aiiza,  at  the  entrance  of  Matagorda  bay,  speedily  fol- 
lowed. By  the  end  of  December,  Indianola  and  the 
Matagorda  peninsula  were  in  possession  of  the  federals, 
only  a  faint  show  of  resistance  being  made  by  the 
Texans,  who  withdrew  from  the  coast  defences  west 
of  the  Colorado.  At  the  beginning  of  1864  the  only 
places  on  the  gulf  coast  of  importance  that  remained 
in  their  possession  were  at  the  mouth  of  the  Brazos 

Harrison  County.  In  1857  he  represented  that  county  in  the  state  legiala- 
ture.  On  the  surrender  of  the  confederate  armies  in  18G5,  Murrah  left  the 
country  and  sought  refuge  in  Mexico.  He  died  in  Monterey  in  July  of  th« 
same  year.   Thrall,  408,  596. 

*^The  votes  polled  for  governor  were:  for  Murrah,  17,511;  T.  J.  Cham- 
bers 12,455;  scattering  1,070 — making  a  total  of  31,036. 

*"  Report  of  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  Dec  7,  1863.  U,  8.  H.  Doc, 
cong.  38,  sess,  1,  no,  1,  p.  viii 
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and  Gralveston  island,  both  of  which  were  too  strongrlv 
defended  to  admit  of  the  enemy  making  any  attempt 
against  them.  The  occupation  of  Brownsville  effect 
ually  stopped  the  extensive  trade  carried  on  by  the 
Texans  through  Matamoras,  and  on  February  18th, 
President  Lincoln,  by  proclamation,  relaxed,  condi- 
tionally, the  blockade  of  that  port.  This  possession 
of  the  forts  of  Texas  was  of  short  duration.  After  a 
few  months'  occupation  the  miHtary  forces  were  with- 
drawn, with  the  exception  of  a  detachment  left  at 
Brazos  Santiago,  and  the  duty  of  guarding  that  coast 
henceforth  devolved  upon  the  navy,  which  succeeded 
in  capturing  several  confederate  vessels." 

Banks'  expedition  having  failed,  so  far  as  its  ulti- 
mate object,  the  repossession  of  Texas,  was  conccmed, 
another  plan  was  formed  for  the  recovery  of  that 
state  by  an  invasion  on  the  north-east  by  the  line  of 
the  Red  river.  The  first  object  of  this  enterprise, 
which  was  conducted  by  generals  Banks  and  Steele, 
was  the  capture  of  Shreveport,  and  the  dispersion  of 
the  confederates  in  that  region,  which,  being  once 
accomplished,  would  open  the  road  into  Texas.  This 
undertakmg  also  failed.  After  occupying  Alexandria, 
on  March  23d,  Banks  directed  his  march  toward 
Shreveport.  A  number  of  battles  were  fought,  and 
at  Sabine  Cross  Roads  the  federals  sustained  a  serious 
defeat,  which  their  subsequent  victories  at  Pleasant 
Grove  and  Pleasant  Hill  could  not  repair.  'Plie  ad- 
vance of  the  national  army  w^as  effectually  checked. 
Banks  retreated  to  Alexandria,  and  Steele  to  Little 
Rock.  In  these  engagements  the  Texans  played  a 
prominent  part.  At  the  disastrous  battle  of  Pleas- 
ant Hill,  Sweitzer's  regiment  of  Texas  cavalry,  about 
400  strong,  in  making  a  desjx^rate  charge  upon  the 
enemy's  line,  was  almost  anniliilated.  ** 

"Report  of  sec.  of  the  navy,  Dec.  5.  1804,  in  /</.,  cong.  38,  seas.  2,  vi., 
BO.  1,  pjp.  vi-vii.  480-7,  489-90,  498-9.  608-9;  LnB^j,  iii-  22»^. 

^ '  He  was  met  by  one  of  the  most  deHtructive  fire8  known  in  the  annals  of 
rar.  Of  his  regiment,  not  more  than  ten  escai)e(i  death  or  wounds. '  An  eye 
"        said  that  the  federal  infantry  retained  their  fire  till  the  cavaliy  wero 
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In  Sefitembt-r.  Bro\>iisville  was  captured  by  her  old 
enemy,  Cortina,  under  s^imewhat  peculiar  circum- 
stances. A  French  force  about  5,000  strong  t4-»ok 
possession  of  Bairdad,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
with  the  object  of  capturing  Matamoros,  where  Cor- 
tina was  then  in  conmiand.  Brownsville  was  occupied 
bv  Colonel  Ford  with  a  considerable  force  of  Texan 
cavaln',  and  Brazos  Santiago  was  still  held  by  the 
federals.  On  the  6th,  the  French  force  began  to 
move  up  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  their  ad- 
vance became  encrajjed  with  Cortina,  who  had  marched 
with  3,000  Mexicans  and  16  pieces  of  artillery  from 
^Matamoros  to  meet  them.  There  seems  to  have  been 
some  uiiderstandinor  between  Ford  and  the  Frencli 
commander:  for  during  the  enorao:ement,  the  former 
appeared  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rio  Grande  with  a 
larjce  herd  of  cattle  for  the  use  of  the  invading:  armv, 
and  immediately  crossing  the  river  took  part  in  the 
conflict  bv  attackincr  Cortina's   rear.     The  Mexican 

I/O 

c  )rnmander,  however,  succeeded  in  both  repulsing 
F  )nl  and  drivino:  back  the  French,  who  retreated  to 
Bi'jjdad.  Corthia  now  turned  his  attention  to  Ford. 
On  tlie  9th,  he  passed  over  his  whole  fierce,  with  the 
art'.llcrv,  drove  the  Texans  from  Brownsville,  and 
took  possession  of  the  town  for  the  United  States. 
Tlie  federal  flatx  was  hoisted,  the  commander  at  Brazos 
S:intiago  was  informed  of  the  event,  and  the  town 
placed  at  his  disposal.'* 

Governor  ^furrah  did  not  find  his  position  a  sine- 
cure. It  was  frauii^lit  with  anxiety  and  care,  trouble 
aiifl  annoyances,  while  tlie  salary  attached  to  it  was 
piid  in  a  cun^encv  whicli  was  onlv  worth  from  three 
to  four  cents  on  tlie  dollar.     The    functions   of  the 


witliin  forty  yanls,  and  then  the  14th  Iowa  emptied  nearly  every  saddle  as 
quickly  as  thoueli  the  onier  had  l>ecn  given  to  dismount.  JjOftnintj^  iii.  201. 

-'  V(fZ(h  Mf'j.,  Sept.  22,  18^)4.  Tlie  accounts  of  this  affair  are  somewhat 
confusinj;^,  hut  agree  in  the  above  main  |)articular8.  It  does  not  appear  that 
tlio  otfi((>r  in  command  at  Brazo;}  Santiago  sent  troops  to  the  mainland  to 
occupy  Brownsville.     Nor  is  it  likely  tliat  he  could  do  so  with  hia  small  force. 
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three  branches  of  government  were  usurped.  Mili- 
tary orders  and  congressional  acts  set  aside  state  laws, 
and  denuded  him  of  his  authority  as  the  executive. 
As  he  was  a  firm  believer  in  state  rights  and  state 
sovereignty,  he  was  soon  involved  in  a  labyrinth  of 
difficulties.  In  the  hope  that  some  means  might  be 
devised  to  mitigate  financial  perplexities,  harmonize 
conflicting  interests,  and  promote  cooperation  between 
tlic  state  and  the  confederacy  in  the  protection  of  in- 
dustrial enterprises,  the  success  of  which  would  be  of 
equal  benefit  to  both,  he  convened  the  legislature  to 
meet  in  extra  session  on  May  11,  1864. 

From  his  message  of  that  date,  a  clear  perception 
of  the  condition  of  Texas  can  be  gained.  In  the  pre- 
ceding regular  session,  the  legislature,  for  the  purpose 
of  sustaining  the  confederate  currency,  had  made  all 
appropriations  in  it,  and  authorized  all  taxes  as  well 
as  state  obligations  to  be  paid  therewith.  The  state 
government  had  discontinued  the  issue  of  treasury 
warrants  to  prevent  them  from  being  jmid  out  in  con- 
nection with  confederate  notes,  and  at  the  same  de- 
j)reciated  rates.  But  the  congress  of  the  southern 
states  had  recoo:nized  the  fact  that  the  confederate 
currency  was  almost  worthless,  and  had  provided  for 
its  withdrawal  from  circulation.  As  a  large  accumu- 
lation of  the  worthless  paper  already  existed  in  the 
state  treasury,  the  future  financial  policy  of  Texas  was 
a  question  of  tlie  gravest  impoi-tance.  The  state  could 
not  afford  to  hold  such  currency  and  fund  it  in  bonds, 
and  the  possibiUty  of  its  being  exchanged  for  tlie  new 
issue  was  a  matter  that  demanded  innnediate  incjuiry. 
Moreover,  a  revolution  had  taken  place  in  the  views 
of  the  general  government  and  of  the  people.  Specie 
was  being  recognized  as  the  standard  by  which  to  de- 
termine tlie  value  of  confederate  paper  money.  From 
liicliinond  to  San  Antonio,  the  currencv  was  treated 
as  depreciated  in  everj^-day  transactions,  and  the 
question  arose  wlietlier  Texas  alone  sliould  contiime 
to  receive  it  at  par  with  specie.     While  sustaining  as 
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far  as  possible  the  confederate  currency  by  making'  all 
rcaM>nabIe  sacrifices,  nevertheless  it  was  an  object  of 
the  deepest  iinjx)rtance  to  maintain  the  credit  of  the 
state.  The  resources  and  isolated  position  of  Texas 
would  enable  her  to  carry  a  verj'  large  debt,  and  the 
j»reservation  of  her  credit  was  important  to  the  whole 
tmns-Mississippi  department.  The  regular  payment 
f)f  the  interest  on  outstanding  bonds  ought  to  be  made, 
and  this  could  be  done,  provided  that  the  state  was 
unembarrassed,  by  the  judicious  purchase  and  sale  of 
cotton. 

The  governor  suggested  that  the  collection  of  taxes 
under  the  existinjj  regulation  should  be  arrested. 
They  might  be  collected,  he  said,  in  state  treasury 
warrants,  coupons  of  state  bonds  at  par,  specie,  and 
coiifc^lerate  currency  at  the  market  value.  Treasury 
warrants  could  be  substituted  for  the  coupons  as  they 
were  paid  into  the  treasury,  and  provision  made  for 
funding  the  warrants  in  six  per  cent  bonds.  The  feyct 
that  the  coupons  were  received  in  payment  of  taxes 
would  probably  increase  their  value,  and  at  the  same 
time  dimiiiisli  the  cost  of  tlieir  redemption  in  specie. 
Tlio  le^^islature,  liowever,  either  through  inability,  or 
through  unwillingness  to  recognize  the  depreciation  of 
confederate  currency,  devised  no  plan  of  relief,  and  all 
it  did  was  to  provide  for  exchanging  its  bmidles  of  old 
confcdorato  notes  for  the  new  issue. 

Tlio  next  matter  which  Governor  Murrah  brought 
under  consideration  was  the  complication  which  had 
arisen  witli  regard  to  conscription.  At  the  last  ses- 
sion provision  liad  Ix^en  made  for  tlie  organization  of 
a  state  niilitaiy^  force  embracing  all  capable  of  bearing 
arms  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five 
yefirs  not  liable  to  confederate  service,  and  also  those 
Ix'tween  tlie  ages  of  forty-five  and  fifty.  Thisorgani- 
ziition  was  never  completed,  and  became  a  subject  of 
disagreement  between  the  executive  and  General 
Matrruder,  tlie  militiirv  chief  in  command  of  Texas. 
Tlie  time  fur  which  those  already  in  the  ^rvice  had 
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been  drafted  had  not  yet  expired,  and  February  20, 
18G4,  was  mutually  agreed  upon  between  Murrah  and 
Magruder  as  the  day  for  the  reorganization ;  the  gov- 
ernor issued,  January  23d,  an  order  continuing  those 
troops  in  service,  and  announcing  to  them  that  Feb- 
ruary 20th  liad  been  appointed  as  the  day  for  their 
loorganization.  This  caused  great  discontent,  and 
many  of  them  left  their  posts;  Magruder  began  to 
act  independently,  in  face  of  the  governor's  orders, 
and  an  eftbrt  was  made  to  enroll  into  the  confederate 
army  state  soldiers  between  eighteen  and  forty-five 
years  of  age  whose  terms  of  service  had  not  yet  ex- 
jj'red.  The  men  enrolled  in  the  state  service  had  not 
been  given  to  understand  that,  when  their  term 
expired,  they  were  liable  to  conscription  into  the  con- 
federate army,  and  were  consequently  refractory. 
However,  the  governor  and  general  came  to  an  ar- 
rangement by  which  it  was  agreed  that  all  state  troops 
should  be  permitted  at  their  option  to  form  new  or- 
ganizations to  serve  for  the  war  in  the  confederate 
army,  and  elect  their  own  officers,  or  join  existing 
organizations  in  that  service;  and  that  all  who  dii 
not  join  either  should  be  reorganized  on  February  20th 
as  state  troops,  under  the  late  state  law.  An  order 
to  this  effect  was  issued  February  4th,  with  the  noti- 
fication that  all  men  liable  to  conscription  would  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  state  troops  for  the  period 
of  six  months,  at  the  expiration  of  which  they  would 
be  transferred  to  the  confederate  service. 

This  difficulty  was  thus  satisfactorily  overcome; 
the  state  troops  and  conscripts  rendezvoused  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  respective  military  districts,  and 
the  reorganization  of  the  companies  was  effected.  But 
in  the  mean  time,  another  and  far  more  serious  matter 
of  dispute  arose.  The  confederate  congress  had  re- 
cently passed  a  new  and  sweeping  act  of  conscription, 
and  on  its  publication  in  Houston,  about  the  middle 
of  March,  General  Magruder  re-fused  to  receive  the 
newly  organized  state  troops  as  state  troops^  although 
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tendered  to  him,  expressing  his  determination  to  rely 
solely  upon  the  congressional  law  for  troops.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  position  assumed  by  Magruder 
involved  the  assumption  that  the  laws  of  congress 
annulled  state  laws,  and  that  confederate  military 
officers  had  authority  to  break  up  an  organization 
formed  under  an  enactment  of  the  legislature.  Grov- 
emor  Murrah  opposed  any  such  views,  and  insisted 
that  the  Texans  should  go  to  the  field  as  state  troops 
until  the  legislature  should  meet  and  dispose  of  the 
embarrassing  question.  Magruder,  however,  was 
unyielding,  and  the  governor  considered  himself  imder 
the  necessity  of  disbanding  the  state  troops,  and  by 
proclamation  of  April  1 2th  called  upon  all  those  liable 
to  conscription  under  the  recent  act  of  congress  to 
volunteer,  and  organize  in  conformity  with  the  con- 
federate law,  but  as  to  ordering  them  to  do  so,  he  had, 
as  he  said,  no  authority.  Thus,  the  state  was  without 
any  military  force,  and  this  at  a  time  when  the  enemy 
was  threatenintj:  Texas  on  the  north  and  northeastern 
frontier;  the  coast  defenders  had  been  mostly  with- 
drawn to  meet  tlie  foe  in  Louisiana;  in  no  county  was 
there  a  sufficient  police  force  that  could  efficiently  con- 
trol tlie  slave  population,  and  prevent  them  from  be- 
ing tampered  with,  while  in  many  portions  of  the 
countrv  nmrders,  rol)beries,  and  outratxes  were  beinjy 
daily  committed.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
governor  was  of  opinion  tliat  minute  companies  should 
be  tliorouirhlv  onjanized  in  the  counties  of  all  men 
between  the  ages  of  fifty  and  sixty  3'ears,  and  those 
exempt  from  service  under  tlie  laws  of  the  confederate 
congress.  This  system  would  supply  an  efficient  po- 
lice force,  streniifthen  the  local  orjjanization  for  the 
defence  of  the  state,  and  retain  a  reserve  of  laborers 
that  could  give  time  and  attention  to  domestic  in- 
terests. 

The  governor  then  calls  attention  to  the  **  fearful 
demoralization  and  crimes  prevailing  throughout  the 
state."     The  picture  which  he  draws  of  the  social  con- 
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dition  of  Texas  during  this  period  is  truly  frightful. 
Let  his  own  words  speak:  **In  some  sections,  society 
is  almost  disorganized ;  the  voice  of  the  law  is  hushed, 
and  its  authority  seldom  asserted.  It  is  a  dead  letter 
— an  unhonored  thing  upon  the  unread  pages  of  the 
statutes.  Murder,  robbery,  theft,  outrages  of  every 
kind  against  property,  against  human  life,  against 
everything  sacred  to  a  civilized  people,  are  frequent 
and  general.  Whole  communities  are  under  a  reign 
of  terror,  and  they  utter  their  dreadful  apprehensions 
and  their  agonizing  cries  of  distress  in  vain.  The  rule 
of  the  mob,  the  bandit,  of  mibridled  passions,  rides 
over  the  solemn  ordinances  of  the  government.  Foul 
crime  is  committed,  and  tlie  criminal,  steeped  in  guilt, 
and  branded  by  his  own  dark  deeds  with  eternal  in- 
famy, goes  unwhipped  of  justice.  Not  even  a  warrant 
is  issued  for  him — no  effort  made  by  the  sworn  offi- 
cers of  the  law,  or  by  the  community,  to  bring  him 
to  punishment  Too  often  the  deed  is  excused ;  the 
community  is  divided  in  opiiiion  as  to  the  guilt,  and 
the  criminal  is  screened  from  justice,  unless  his  offend- 
ing chances  to  touch  some  particular  hifluence  or  pre- 
vailing notions,  and  then,  without  trial,  and  without 
the  forms  of  law,  he  is  hung  by  a  mob.""  This  really 
worthy  governor  then  remarks  that  the  law  was  not 
at  fault,  and  that  if  the  officers  and  people  would 
earnestly  cooperate  to  root  out  these  evils,  the  law 
would  again  become  the  **  harmony  of  s(x;iety,  and  se- 
cure it  against  this  fearful  confusion,  and  these  fearful 
dangers."  He  exhorts  the  judiciary  and  all  other 
officers  to  faithfully  discharge  their  duties,  and  boldly 
declares  that  tlie  severest  penalties  should  be  provided 
for  the  civil  officer  who  neixlected  his  sworn  obliofations. 
In  spite  of  this  lamentable  condition  of  Texas  in  a 
social  point  of  view,  her  industrial  prospects  were  far 
from  unfavorable.  Numbers  of  refuo^ees  from  Louisi- 
ana,  Arkansas,  and  Missouri,  after  the  abolition  of 

"-'*  MesHago  of  (tov.  P.  Miirrah  to  the  extra  session,  May  11,  1804,  no.  2, 
p.  14,  in  Tex.  CoL  Uoc,,  no.  2. 
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slavery,  sought  an  asylum  in  Texas,  which  that  law 
failed  to  reach,  bringing  with  them  their  slaves.  The 
consequence  was  that  the  year  1863  was  marked  by 
an  unprecedented  production  of  cotton  and  com. 
Looms  were  supplied  in  ample  abundance,  great 
quantities  of  cloth  were  manufactured,  and  industrial 
enterprises  undertaken  on  an  extensive  scale.  Capital 
was  employed  by  associations  and  chartered  companies 
for  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  other  articles  for  home 
consumption  and  the  use  of  the  army,  and  machinery 
for  manufacturing  purposes  were  introduced.  But  the 
producers  were  called  upon  to  make  sacrifices  so  great 
that  their  patience  became  exhausted.  The  demand 
for  cotton,  both  by  confederate  officers  and  the  state 
military  board,  was  imperative,  and  the  planter  was 
called  upon  to  sell  one  half  of  his  staple  for  state 
bonds  bearing  seven  per  centum  interest.  Means  of 
transportation  to  the  Rio  Grande  were  scarce  and  ex- 
pensive, and  it  was  generally  conceded  that  the  cost 
of  transferring  cotton  thither  from  any  distance  in  the 
interior  was  equal  to  one  half  of  its  value,  losses  and 
wasta<2:e  beinsc  considered."  Moreover,  serious  enibar- 
rasaments  occurred  between  the  confederate  and  state 
authorities,  and  cotton  transported  under  the  state 
regulations  was  interfered  with  on  the  Rio  Grande. 
Horses  and  mules  were  impressed  for  the  use  of  the 
army,  and  all  surplus  corn  was  appropriated.  A 
gloomy  sentiment  began  to  prevail.  Many  terrible 
battles  had  been  fought,  and  it  was  felt  that  the  end 
was  drawing  near. 

The  latter  part  of  1864  was  disastrous  to  the  con- 
federate arms,  and  during  the  first  six  months  of  the 
following  year  the  catastrophe  came.  After  the  sur- 
render  of  generals   Lee,   Johnston,  and    Taylor,  in 

'■"The  system  adopted  by  Oov.  Murrah  was  as  follows:  The yendor  trans- 
ported his  cotton  to  the  Rio  (irande  at  liis  o^^ii  expense  and  risk.  One  half 
of  it  he  retained  for  his  own  use,  and  for  the  other  half  he  received  state 
bonds  at  its  specie  value.  He  had,  moreorer,  to  pay  the  tithe  imposed  by 
the  confederate  congress,  and  the  exj)ort  duty.  Chv,  Murrah'a  Mea.,  16,  JUk 
2,  in  Tex.  Col.  Doc.,  no.  2. 
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April  and  early  in  May,  a  battle  was  fought  in  Texas, 
where  the  struggle  was  still  prolonged.  Greneral 
Kirby  Smith  addressed,  April  21,  a  proclamation  to 
his  soldiers.  **You  possess  the  means,**  he  said,  "of 
long  resistance.  Protract  the  struggle,  and  you  will 
surely  receive  the  aid  of  nations  who  already  deeply 
sympathize  with  you."  In  Texas  public  meetings  were 
held  and  resolutions  adopted  to  continue  the  war.  A 
large  federal  force  was  set  in  motion  against  Texas  under 
Sheridan;  but  on  May  26th  Kirby  Smith  surrendered 
his  command  to  Greneral  Canby,  before  the  unionists 
had  reached  their  destination." 

Meantime  on  May  13th,  the  engagement  above 
alluded  to,  the  last  in  the  war,  was  fought  near  the 
old  battle-field  of  Palo  Alto,  the  scene  of  Taylor's  vic- 
tory over  Arista.  The  confederates  were  stationed  at 
Palmetto,  and  Colonel  Theodore  H.  Barrett  who  was 
in  command  at  Brazos  Santiago,  sent  on  the  11th 
300  men  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bronson  to  attack 
them.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  12th  Bronson 
assaulted  the  enemy's  camp,  drove  him  from  it,  and 
captured  a  number  of  horses  and  cattle.  He  then 
fell  back,  and  on  the  13th  was  joined  by  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Morrison  with  200  men.  The  confed- 
erates had  aofain  assembled  at  Palmetto  rancho  in 
f  )rce,  and  wore  commanded  by  General  J.  E.  Slaugh- 
ter. Colonel  Barrett  now  took  command  of  the  fed- 
eral force  in  person,  and  advanced  against  the  foe, 
who  was  again  driven  from  his  position.  About  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  however,  the  federals  were 
assailed  in  front  by  a  strong  body  of  infantry  with 
six  12-pounders,  while  a  squadron  of  cavalry  suc- 
ceeded, under  cover  of  the  chaparral,  in  flanking 
them.  Barrett's  position  was  critical,  and  retreat  was 
his  only  alternative.  For  three  hours  a  runninir  fi'j;ht 
was  maintained  without  the  confederates  being  able 
to  break  the  federal  line,  and  at  sunset  they  retired." 

■-^RejKjrt  of  tlieseo.  of  war,  in  Jfrw».  and  Duc.f  Ahridtj,,  cong.  .39,  scsa.  1, 
702-.3.  (iencrah  Magrudcr  ami  Smith  Murrendered  formally  the  Trans- 
Midsissipjii  doi>artmoDt  on  May  Cth.   Tftrall^  407. 
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The  last  shot  in  the  great  civil  war  had  been  fired. 

^*  Col  Barrett  reported  his  loss  in  this  expedition  to  be  fonr  officers  and 
111  men  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  Lostdng^  iii.  > 79-80. 

The  reader  will  find  in  the  following  a  more  extended  list  of  authoritiea 
consulted.  Those  having  an  official  character  are:  U.  S.  Laws;  U.  8,  Stat- 
uUa;  Cnnij.  Glolie.;  Sen,  Ex.  Dors,;  Sen.  Jour.;  Sen,  MisceL  Docs.;  ff.  Jour.; 
H.  Ex.  Docs.;  If.  MiiCfl.  Docs.;  II.  Com.  Rep.;  Census  Reps.;  Mess,  awl  Docs.; 
Acts  ami  Res.;  Iwi.  Affair  Rrp.;  Sec.  Int.  Reps.;  Charters  and  Constdutions; 
Sec.  War  Reps.;  to  the  indices  of  which  reference  is  made  for  Texan  affairs 
during  the  peri(Hl.  Texas  state  documents  are  State  Gaz.;  LegisL  Jour*s.; 
Houston s  Mess,  on  S.  C.  Resolutions;  Id.,  on  Secession;  Mess.  Govs.;  Tax  Laws, 
Constitution;  Comptroller's  Revs.;  Penal  Code;  Land  Office  Reps;  Adji-Gen, 
Reps.;  Code  Crim.  ProceiL;  Rep.  Com,  Pub,  Safety;  TV-r.  wr  Maney,  92  pp.; 
Tex,  m  Cooper,  190  pp.;  Tex,  vs  Newcomh,  102  pp.;  Tex,  vs  Scott,  179  pp.; 
Houston  City  Charter,  1871,  140  pp. ;  Throckmorton s  Final  Rep.;  Galveston; 
Act  to  Incorp.,  1876,  44  pp.  The  following  are  works  of  a  non-official  char- 
acter. Cdrdova's  Tex.,  passim;  Jenkins  Mex.  War;  Id.,  Life  of  Polk,  26^-386; 
Tex  Almanac,  1857-61,  1868,  see  indices;  Kenned t/* J  Tex;  Losmwjs  Civ.  War, 
i.  62-273;  iu.  221^,  2ol-69,  579-80;  Iloustons  Tex,  i.  255-314;  iL  8a-258; 
Id.,  Life  of,  17-402;  HoUey's  Tex,  125-50;  U.  S.  Repuh.,  62-269;  Petersons 
Mil  Heroes,  ii.  29-80;  Henry's  Campaitfn  Sketches,  75-115;  Murray^s  Hist,  17. 
S.,  46S-99;  Montgomery's  Life  of  Taylor,  60-373;  Olmstead's  Jounuy,  42, 
463-516;  Potions  Hist.  U.  S.,  691-704,  Porters  Rev.  cf  Mex,  War,  62-79; 
Ramsey  sOUter  Side,  24-57;  MorjVs  Hist.  Tex.,  passim;  TfmiWs  Tex,,  passim; 
Riplcy^s  War  Mex^,  16-29,  100-2;  Tu/hr  and  his  Staff,  23-36;  Furber's  Volnn- 
teern,  120-87,  241-6;  Jones  Repufp.  of  Mex.,  23-648;  Willson's  Amer.  HisL, 
619-^,  MiallanCs  Tex.,  passim;  Harrisons  Battle  Fields,  339-46;  Livermorts 
WarwitliMex,  187-200;  PrairU'dom,  19-166;  Tliorpe's  Artny  on  Rio  Grande, 
73-111;  Mayers  Mex  Azt.,  i.  3.30-9;  Id.,  Mex  War,  87-149;  Xiles'  Reg.,  see 
indices  during  the  period;  Harper's  Monthly  Moff.,  xxvi.,  557;  xxxii.,  630-5; 
Jays  Mex.  War,  121-43;  Linn\  /?em//j/.<,  348-54;  MtCalfs  Letters,  429-56; 
Man.'<Ji*'ld's  Mex  War,  19-43;  Hunt's  Add res.^  to  tJte  People  of  Tex,  ISS;  Id., 
M^rrh.  Mag.j  vols.  xix.  toxl.,  see  indices;  Putnam's  Mag.,  iii.  170-80,  252-00, 
.%.">-78;  Bustamant^,  Mem,  Hist.  Mix.,  MS.,  iv.  200-51;  v.  64-5;  Lond.  G*'0f. 
S^.  Jour.,  viii.  191U226;  Moore's  Dexciip.  Tex,  8-14,  3^-41;  Younfs  Hist, 
Mex,  289-91,  341-58,  380,  436;  Taylor  s  Rou  ih  and  Ready  A hu,  7-20;  Cu'^a, 
Bi/tles  of  17-30;  Domenech's  Miss.  Advent.,  ^243;  Id.,  HisL  du  Mex^,  207-10; 
DUurm^lVs  U.  S.  Re<j.,  1801-2,  61-4,  83;  De  Bows  Rev.,  xiiL  53-6;  xvi. 
47.3-6;  xviL  168-9;  xix.  157-8,  201-5,  578-87;  North's  Five  Years  in  Tex, 
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After  the  formal  surrender  of  Smith  and  Masrruder, 
Governor  Murrah  retired  to  Mexico,  and  on  June  19 
1865,  General  Granger,  of  the  United  States  army, 
assumed  temporaiy  command.  On  the  17th  of  that 
month  President  Johnson,  in  pursuance  of  his  plan  of 
reconstruction,  appointed  Andrew  J.  Hamilton  *  pro- 
visional governor  of  Texas.  As  a  preliminary  step  to 
the  reorganization  of  the  subdued  states,  the  president 
had  removed,  on  April  29th,  certain  commercial  re- 
strictions, and  on  May  29th  issued  a  proclamation 
granting  an  amnesty,  with  certain  exceptions,  to 
persons  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  rebellion,  on 
condition  of  their  taking  an  oath  of  allegiance. 

The  provisional  governor  arrived  at  Galveston  at 
the  end  of  July.     He  was  clothed  with  the  power  to 

^  Hamilton  was  a  native  of  Ala1)ama,  and  came  to  Texas  in  1846.  Was 
attorney-general  in  1849,  and  later  a  meml)er  of  the  state  legislature.  In 
1859  he  was  elected  to  congress,  wliere  he  opposed  secession.  Daring  the 
war  he  left  Texas.     He  died  at  Austin  in  Apnl  1875.   ThraU,  549-n5a 
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reorganize  the  state  government,  assemble  a  conven- 
tion of  citizens  who  had  taken  the  amnesty  oath,  and 
provide  for  the  election  of  representatives  to  the  na- 
tional congress.  Accordingly  boards  of  registration 
were  established  in  the  different  counties,  with  au- 
thority to  administer  the  oath,  and  register  all 
persons  who,  from  their  loyalty  to  the  Unit^  States, 
would  be  allowed  to  vote.  State,  district,  and  county 
officers  were  appointed,  and  under  the  circumstances, 
Governor  Hamilton  gave  general  satisfaction.  But 
confederate  principles  and  hopes  were  as  yet  far  from 
dead  in  Texas,  and  the  anti-union  portion  of  the  com- 
munity began  to  grow  anxious  as  they  watched  the 
action  of  the  president.  It  was  soon  feared  that 
Hamilton  was  more  an  agent  of  Johnson  than  the 
real  governor  of  Texas,  and  that  the  easy  manner  in 
which  confederates,  known  to  be  still  hostile  to  the 
union,  were  registered  as  voters,  would  enable  such  to 
control  the  state. 

The  all-absorbing  question  was  the  future  condition 
of  the  freedmen.  Were  they  to  enjoy  the  rights  of 
citizenship,  and  the  elective  franchise,  or  to  be  re- 
garded merely  as  aliens?  On  January  31,  1865,  the 
house  of  representatives  had  adopted  the  thirteenth 
amendment  of  the  national  constitution,*  which  had 
already  passed  the  senate  during  the  preceding  ses- 
sion, and  there  was  no  doubt  that  future  legislation 
would  be  directed  toward  securing  to  the  freedmen 
all  the  rights  of  citizenship. 

President  Johnson  displayed  a  leniency  toward  the 
subdued  confederates,  and  an  attitude  that  could  onlv 
be  regarded  as  friendly  to  them  by  the  clear-sighted 
observer.     Profuse  with   his  pardons,*  many  promi- 

*The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  amendment: 
Section   1.  Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a  pun- 
ishment for  crime,  whereof  the  i)arty  shall  liave  l)een  duly  convicteii,  shall 
exist  within  the  United  States,  or  any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction. 

Section  2.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appro- 
priate legislation. 

'  Dunns  the  years  1865  and  1866  pardons  were  extended  to  over  600 
Texans  included  in  the  classes  of  exemption  under  the  amnesty  proclama- 
tion. H,  Com.  Jiept,  cong.  40,  sess.  1,  no.  7,  1029-43. 
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ncnt  and  influential  secessionists  were  placed  in  the 
same  rank  with  unionists ;  and  he  showed  an  inclina- 
tion hastily  to  secure  the  return  of  the  revolted 
states  into  the  union,  before  any  further  provision 
in  favor  of  the  freedmen's  franchise  could  be  made,  in 
order  that  their  pressure  might  be  felt  in  congress. 

With  regard  to  the  unionists  in  Texas  they  were 
placed  in  a  peculiar  position.  After  the  confederate 
troops  were  disbanded,  the  men  with  union  sympa- 
thies were  looked  upon  as  traitors  to  their  country,  and 
many  outrages  were  committed  by  disbanded  soldiers 
and  banditti.  Toward  the  union  troops  quartered  in 
the  towns  an  intense  hatred  was  felt  by  most  of  the 
citizens.  The  military  force  which  occupied  Texas 
was  not  adequate  to  suppress  the  lawlessness  which 
prevailed  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  it  was 
only  in  the  vicinity  of  the  garrisoned  towns  and  posts 
that  security  of  person  and  property  was  sustained. 
In  the  courts  justice  was  warped  to  favor  those 
who  had  fought  for  home  and  country  in  the  south.* 

At  the  beiifinnino:  of  the  war  there  were  about 
275,000  slaves  in  Texas,  and  during  its  progress 
about  125,000  were  sent  thither  from  the  southern 
states  in  order  to  secure  them  from  the  federal  forces. 
Thus  at  the  close  of  the  war  there  was  a  slave  popu- 
lation of  400,000  in  the  country,  distributed  for  the 
most  part  on  the  plantations  situated  on  the  Sabine, 
Nechcs,  Trinity,  Brazos,  and  Colorado  rivers.  As 
soon  as  General  Granger  took  military  possession  of 
Texas  he  proclaimed  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves, 
and  at  once  a  orreat  sur<xinor  movement  of  the  hitherto 
servile  population  took  place.  The  negroes  could  not 
fully  realize  that  they  possessed  their  freedom  with- 
out practical  proof  that  such  was   the  case.     They 

^Oen.  Custer  testified,  March  10,  18(30,  before  the  *  Reconstructicn  Com- 
mittee, '  thus:  *  Since  the  estahlisliment  of  the  provisional  government  in  Texas 
the  grand  juries  throughout  tlie  state  liave  found  upwards  of  500  indict- 
ments for  murder  against  disloyal  men,  and  yet  not  in  a  single  case  lias 
tliere  been  a  conviction.'  RepoH  Joint  Co.n.  Hecons.,  cong.  39,  sejs,  1,  pt  iv. 
7o. 
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left  the  plantations  on  which  they  had  toiled  so  long 
and  roamed  in  crowds  from  place  to  place  in  asser- 
tion of  their  new  right ;  they  flocked  to  the  freed- 
men's  bureau*  for  re<j:istration :  and  a  tide  of  black 
men  who  had  been  broujjht  into  Texas  durinij  the 
war,  set  in  toward  Louisiana  in  search  of  their  old 
homes  to  which  they  were  anxious  to  return.  Dur- 
ing their  journey  they  met  with  much  suffering.  A 
deep  bitterness  was  entertained  toward  them  by  their 
former  masters,  who  tried  to  constrain  them  to  remain 
on  the  plantations,  and  numbers  of  them  were  killed.* 

Nevertheless,  when  the  excitement  subsided,  they 
returned  to  work,  and  by  the  beginning  of  1866  it  be- 
gan to  be  seen  that  free  labor  would  soon  prove  a 
success  in  Texas.  The  plantation  owners  were  com- 
pelled to  yield  to  necessity,  and  offered  them  terms 
which  promised  to  ensure  steady  labor.  ^ 

As  regards  the  disposition  of  Texas  toward  the 
union,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  feeling  was  less  bitter 
here  than  in  aii}'^  other  jmrt  of  the  confederacy.  A 
large  portion  of  the  population,  whose  voices  had 
been  hushed  during  the  long  struggle,were  still  union- 
ists at  heart ;  the  German  inhabitants,  estimated  at 
40,000,  had  ever  been  for  the  union,  and  no  small 
proportion  of  the  secessionists  themselves,  having 
fought  the  fight  and  lost,  were  ready  to  accept  their 
defeat  and  the  new  order  of  things.     The  refractory 

^  An  act  establishing  a  bureau,  in  thu  war  de^mrtment,  for  the  relief  of 
freedmen  and  refugees  was  approved  March  3,  1865.  Comj.  Olobe,  1864-5, 
ap.  141.  Branches  of  this  department  were  established  in  Austin  and  other 
places  in  Texas,  as  elsewhere  in  the  other  southern  states.  On  the  same 
day  an  act  to  incoriK)rate  the  Freedmen 's  Savings  and  Trust  Company  was 
approved. 

^(jrov.  Hamilton  stated  that  ho  had  information  of  the  ilead  bodies  of 
freedmen  being  found  here  and  there  throughout  the  state — some  in  the  creeks, 
others  tloating  dciwu  streams,  others  by  the  roads — umountins  in  all  to  alMiut 
1260  up  to  the  middle  of  Jan.  1800.  lestimony  of  Jolin  T.  Allen,  in  Btjxirff 
ut  <f?/p.,  ptiv.,  88. 

'  Wages  $20  a  month,  or  jj  the  cotton  or  \  the  com  crops.  G.  W.  Little- 
tield,  a  resilient  of  Austin,  and  a  cotton  grower  under  both  the  slave  and 
free  systems  of  labor,  says:  *After  the  war  closed  we  used  the  same  labor 
on  the  i)lantatiuns  by  paying  a  ]>ercentage  of  the  cr(»p  raised.  Under  good 
management  at  that  time  we  calculated  to  make  from  ^  to  \  bale  of  cotton, 
per  si''n».  Rfi/tarHvj  Ctittle  and  Ayrir.y  M.S.,  1--. 
Hl^T,  Mex.  Statks.  Vol.  II.    81. 
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spirit  manifested  during  the  days  which  succeeded 
the  occupation  of  Texas  by  the  victors  was  due,  hi  a 
great  measure,  to  the  fact  that  her  territory  had  never 
been  made  the  seat  of  war.  The  people  could  not 
brook  the  restraint  which  was  now  imposed  upon 
them ;  while  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  conduct  of 
the  federal  officers  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties, 
especially  in  the  treasury  department,  afforded  just 
grounds  for  irritation  and  complaint/ 

On  January  8,  1866,  an  election  was  held  for  dele- 
gates to  a  state  convention  to  form  a  new  constitution. 
There  was  no  excitement,  and  little  interest  was 
shown.  Governor  Hamilton  in  his  message  to  the 
convention,  which  met  on  February  10th,  declared 
that  the  apathy  of  the  people  filled  him  with  deep 
concern,  and  stated  that  there  was  reason  to  believe 
that  less  than  half  the  voters  had  participated  in  the 
recent  election. 

Having  elected  J.  W.  Throckmorton  president,  and 
W.  L.  Chalmers  secretary,  the  convention  proceeded 
with  its  labors,  and  the  new  constitution  was  com- 
pleted by  April.  In  it  every  measure  that  was  de- 
manded as  a  prerequisite  for  readmission  into  the 
union  was  adopted.  The  abolition  of  slavery  was 
recoornized,^  and  freedmen  were  allowed  the  ricrht  t<> 
make  contracts;  to  sue  in  the  courts;  to  acquire  and 

**lt  wa8  a  common  practice  of  tlio  agents  of  the  ti^easiiry  tle)»ariincnt  ti» 
aeizo  cotton  on  the  pretext  that  it  belonged  to  the  late  conf-^''  ate  states; 
to  refuse  to  give  the  i)arty  "who  owned  the  cotton  a  paper  .^igiiating  the 
weights  of  tlie  hales,  an  •  subse<piently  return  the  claimant  the  same  num- 
ber of  bales  tak(;n  from  him  after  abstracting  a  portion  of  the  cotton.  In 
other  cases  permits  to  ship  cotton  were  not  respected,  and  bri1>cs  exactetl 
before  it  was  allowed  to  be  sliipped.  Again,  permits  were  often  refused, 
and  jicrscms  employed  to  purchase  the  cotton  at  reduced  prices.  Such  con- 
duct afforded  a  pretext  for  sedition  and  turbulence.  Testimony  of  T.  J. 
Mackay,  May  18,  18<)(),  in  M,  157. 

^'  'Art.  VIET.  African  slavery,  as  it  heretofore  existed,  having  been  ter- 
minated within  this  state  l)y  the  gov.  of  the  U.  S.  by  force  of  arms,  and  it* 
riM'stiihlishment  being  prohibited  hy  tlio  amendment  to  the  ctmstitution  of 
th«i  U.  S.,  it  is  declared  that  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  ex- 
cept as  a  punishment  for  crime  whereof  the  party  shall  have  l>een  duly  con- 
victed shall  exist  in  this  state.*  Copy  of  the  amended  constitution  will  be 
found  in  U.  S.  charters  and  con-stitutions  ii.,  1784-1801. 
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transmit  property ;  and  to  testify  as  witnesses  in  civil 
and  criminal  cases.  The  convention,  moreover,  passed 
ordinances  declaring  the  act  of  secession  null ;  repu- 
diating the  war  debt  of  the  rebellion;  proclaiming 
the  pennanency  of  the  union,  and  the  supremacy  of 
the  laws  of  the  United  States;  and  assuming  the 
direct  tax  levied  upon  the  state  by  the  United  States.  ** 
The  amended  constitution  was  submitted  to  the  people 
and  ratified  June  25th."  On  the  same  day  the 
general  election  was  held,  and  J.  W.  Throckmorton " 
was  chosen  governor  and  G.  W.  Jones,  lieutenant- 

iXovenior." 



On  August  18th,  Governor  Throckmoiton,  having 
been  duly  inaugurated,  sent  hi  his  first  regular  mes- 
sage. After  alluding  to  the  outrages  perpetrated  by 
lawless  characters  following  the  disbandment  of  the 
confederate  army,  and  congratulating  the  country 
upon  their  end,  he  supplies  the  legislature  with  a 
financial  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  treasury, 
the  available  funds  in  which  amounted  to  $90,028,  of 
>vhich  $eSl,39!)  were  in  specie,  and  the  balance  in 
Ujiited  States  currency.      He  then  calls  attention  to 


^'During  HainiltiUi's  adniinistratioii  a  tax  of  12^  ctn  on  the  flOO  was  col- 
lectciL    ThralL  411. 

*^For  the  ainendinonts  28,119  voteA  were  cast,  and  23,400  against  them. 
TtT.  Aim.,  I8(»7,  202. 

^^Throckmorton  was  bom  in  Tunu.  in  1825,  and  migrated  to  Texas  in 
1841  with  his  fattier  s  family;  WTVsin  tlio  legislature  from  1851  to  185(>  when 
he  was  elected  to  the  senate  where  ho  remained  till  1861.  He  was  a  mem- 
licr  of  the  secession  convention,  and  was  one  of  tlie  seven  who  voted  against 
secessicm.  He  was  true  to  Texas,  however,  when  the  die  was  cast,  and  rais- 
ijij^  a  company  joined  the  confederate  army.  He  took  i»art  in  the  battle  of 
Klk  Horn,  and  afterwanl  served  un<lcr  (General  Dick  Taylor.  In  1804  Oov. 
Murrah  assigned  t(»  him,  with  the  rank  of  brig. -gen.,  the  command  of  the 
northern  frontier.  In  18<)5,  (Jen.  Kirby  Smith  appointed  liim  general  Indian 
agent,  ami  he  niiuie  a  treaty  with  numerous  tribes  very  favorable  to  Texas. 
In  180(5  ho  wa.s  elected  a  member  of  the  first  reconstruction  convention,  Jind 
chosen  president  of  that  Ixxly.    T/mili^  025-0. 

'*  For  gov.,  Tliroekmorton  obtained  48,ti31  votes  against  12,051  east  for 
E.  M.  Pease.  S.  Crosby  was  elected  eouimissioner  of  the  general  land  oiKce; 
W.  li.  Uobards,  comptroller;  and  M.  II.  Roystoiu  treasurer.  Tlie  votes 
cast  for  amendments  to  state  constitution  were  28,110  and  against  them 
20,400.  Tex.  Alfn.,  18<)7,  278.  The  white  population  of  Texas  at  this  time 
was  prol»ably  alxiut  the  same  in  numl>er  as  in  18(i0,  which  according  to  the 
census  was  420,  SOO.  Ksti  mating  the  number  of  voters  at  ono-fifth  of  the 
population  it  will  be  noticed  how  many  absented  themselves  from  the  ]>olIs. 
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the  alanning  loss  of  life,  which  had  occurred  within 
the  last  three  months,  along  the  entire  frontier  line, 
owing  to  inroads  made  by  the  Indians,  and  to  the  fact 
that  a  considerable  number  of  children  had  been  car- 
ried into  captivity.  The  legislature,  he  urges,  should 
appropriate  a  sum  of  money  for  the  redemption  of 
tliese  captives,  and  devise  some  means  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  frontier,  in  the  event  of  a  failure  to 
cret  the  necessarv  assistance  from  the  United  States 
orovornmcnt. 

111  order  to  ensure  a  future  supply  of  labor  on 
which  the  prosj^erity  of  the  country  depended,  he 
recommended  that  laws  should  be  passed,  carrying 
out  the  objects  of  the  ordinance  "authorizing  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  commissioner  of  statistics,  for  the 
promotion  of  immigration."  With  regard  to  the 
freed  blacks,  he  remarked  that  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  impress  upon  them  that  their  labor  was  de- 
sirable ;  and  that  laws  should  be  passed  carrying  out 
the  intention  of  the  eighth  article  of  the  constitu- 
tion, in  securing  to  them  protection  of  person  and 
property.  He  adds:  *'It  is  desirable  that  all  military 
force,  and  the  agents  of  the  freedmen's  bureau  should 
be  withdrawn  from  the  interior  of  the  state.  The 
most  certain  way  to  effect  this  object  will  be  the  en- 
actment of  just  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  blacks, 
and  their  rigid  enforcement." 

But  considering  the  iX)sitioii  of  affairs,  no  part  of 
the  message  is  more  striking  and  pregnant  with  future 
trouble  than  that  which  touches  upon  the  amend- 
ments to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  Sub- 
mitting a  coi)y  of  the  joint  resolution  of  congress, 
proposing  to  the  several  stiites  a  thirteenth  article  to 
the  federal  constitution,^*  the  jjfovernor  remarked  tliat 
the  ai-ticle,  having  hevn  already  ratified  by  the  requi- 
site number — three  fourths— of  states,  had  become  a 
law  of  the  land,  and  being  no  longer  an  open  ques- 
tion, he  did  not  consider  it  necessarv  that  the  leirisla- 

**  AboliHhiii^  sluvtry.     See  note  "2  this  (:ha]iter. 
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tun:  should  take  any  action  upon  the  matter.  He 
also  enclosed  an  attested  copy  of  a  resolution  of 
congress,  proj)osing  to  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
states  a  fourteenth  article  to  the  constitution,  deeply 
aftectinjir  the  status  of  the  late  seceders.  With  re- 
gard  to  this  amendment  he  does  not  hesitate  to  ex- 
])rcss  his  unqualified  disapproval,  it  being,  in  his 
opinion,  unwise  and  unjust.  "  To  say  nothing  of  its 
harshness,"  he  contuiues,  **the  effect  of  the  adoption 
of  the  third  section*^  of  the  article  will  be  to  deprive 
the  stiite,  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  of  the 
services  of  her  ablest  and  best  men ;  at  a  time  and 
amidst  circumstances  which  render  these  services 
more  important  than  at  any  peri(xl  of  her  history.  I 
recommend  the  unaualified  rejection  of  the  proposed 
fourteenth  article."  * 

The  legislature  acted  on  Throckmorton's  suggestion, 
liaving  submitted  the  separate  questions  to  special 
committees,  wiiich  endorsed  his  opinions.  The  first 
named  amendment  was  respectfully  returned  to  the 
secretary  of  state,  without  any  action  being  taken 
upon  it,  and  the  fouiteenth  amendment  w^as  rejected 
by  a  vote  of  67  navs  ajjainst  five  yeas. 

Numerous  laws  for  the  internal  improvement  of  the 
state  were  passed  at  this  session,  which  continued  dur- 
ing the  months  of  August,  September,  Oct<^l:)er,  and 
November.  For  the  protection  of  the  frontier,  an  act 
w^as  passed  providing  for  three  battalions  of  Texan 
Rangers,  eacli  i-onsisting  of  five  ccmipanies,  each  100 
strong.  County  courts  were  organized,  and  the  sala- 
ries of  the  judges  and  officials  connected  with  them 
assigned,     A  general  apprentice    law  provided    that 

*^  It  is  aa  follows:  *  Sec.  3.  No  i>er8on  8hall  be  a  »ciiator  or  representative 
ill  congress,  or  elector  of  president  or  vice-president,  or  hold  any  office,  civil 
or  military,  under  the  U.  S.,  or  under  any  state,  who,  having  previously 
taken  an  oath  as  a  niemhcr  of  congress,  or  as  an  officer  of  the  U.  o.,  or  as  a 
member  of  any  state  legislature,  or  as  an  executive  or  judicial  officer  of  any 
state,  to  support  the  constitution  of  the  U.  S.,  shall  have  engaged  in  insur- 
rection or  rci>ellion  against  tlie  same,  or  siven  aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemies 
thereof.  But  congress  may,  by  a  vote  oi  two  thirds  of  each  house,  remove 
such  disability. 

^''(.'opy  of  (rov.  Throckmorton's  message  in  no.  3  of  Ttx.  CoL  Doc.,  no.  2. 
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minors  could  be  bound  as  apprentices  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  parents  or  guardians,  or  without  their 
consent  if  the  minor  agreed  in  open  court  to  be  so 
bound.  Another  enactment  granted  a  Hen  on  crops 
and  stock  for  advances  made  to  assist  in  producing  the 
crop.  Otlier  laws  provided  regulations  with  regard 
to  labor  contracts,  and  for  tlie  punishment  of  persons 
tampering  with  laborers  or  apprentices,  or  enticing 
them  away  from  work.  Income,  salary,  and  license 
taxes  were  estabhshed,  and  the  rates  defined.  Va- 
grancy was  defined,"  and  punishment  proscribed.  An 
act,  called  the  Stay  Law,  was  passed,  regulating  the 
collection  of  debts,"  and  another  regulating  the  duties 

of  assessors  and  collectors.  The  judicial  districts  were 
changed,  and  the  number  of  them,  which  had  previ- 
ously been  twenty,  was  reduced  to  fifteen. "  Provision 
was  made  for  the  education  of  indigent  white  children ; 
fines  were  imposed  upon  any  person  laboring  or  hiring 
others  to  work  on  the  sabbath,  engaging  in  horse- 
racing  or  games,  selling  spirituous  liquors,  gamblii^, 
hunting  game,  or  carrying  on  trade  on  that  day. 

Nor  did  the  legislature  fail  to  adopt  such  measures 
as  were  deemed  conducive  to  the  progress  of  the 
country.  Skilled  labor  and  capital  were  invited  into 
the  country ;  acts  were  passed  for  the  benefit  of  exist- 

*'  Under  this  head  tlio  act  rankecl  fortune-tellers,  exhibitors  of  tricks  in 
public  without  license,  prostitutes,  professional  gamblers,  l)cegar8  not  afflicted 
Dy  physical  niala<ly,  drunkards  who  did  not  support  their  ukmilies,  and  per- 
sons strolling  aI)out  without  enij)loyinent.  Tlio  laws  of  the  11th  legislature, 
in  a  condensed  form,  will  be  found  in  7Vv%  Aim.,  1867,  244-71. 

^  This  act  provided  thtat  on  all  judgments  rendered  prior  to  Jaiu  1,  1867, 
the  debtor  should  have  12  months  thereafter  within  which  to  pay  tho  plaintiff 
one  fourth  part  of  the  judgment  and  costs.  If  within  that  time  the  debtor 
paid  the  amount  specified,  then  he  should  ]iave24  months  from  Jan.  1,  1867, 
within  which  to  pay  one  third  of  the  remainder;  and  so  on.  by  similar  instal- 
ments and  extensions  of  time,  till  tlie  whole  debt  was  paid. 

*'Thc  ju<licial  ilistricte  were  reorganize<l  for  the  express  purpose  of  legis- 
lating out  of  office  judges  who  were  stanch  unionists.  Ashoel  Smith  of 
Houston,  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the  house,  as  well  as  other  speakers, 
stated  that  t)ic  districts  ha<i  been  so  reorganized  as  to  legislate  out  of  office 
Stribling  i^ud  Bacon,  whom  he  denounced  as  ra<iicals,  and  regret  was  expressed 
that  the  districts  could  not  Ih)  so  arranged  as  to  exclude  Judge  Noonan.  All 
three  were  union  men.  U.  S.  H.  Fir.  Dor.,  c<mg.  4,  sess.  1,  no.  20,  90-2^ 
whore  will  be  found  a  list  of  the  judges,  and  the  judicial  districts  as  they 
stood  before  the  passage  of  this  act. 
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ing  railroad  companies,  granting  extensions  of  time  to 
complete  their  contracts,  and  sections  of  land  to  assist 
them  in  their  midertakings;  and  other  companies, 
engaged  in  a  variety  of  enterprises,  wore  incorporated." 
In  relation  to  the  United  States  troops  stationed 
in  Texas,  a  joint  resolution  set  forth  that  their  pres- 
ence was  not  only  unnecessary,  but  the  source  of  much 
evil,"  and  as  the  people  of  Texas  had  returned  to  their 
allegiance,  the  governor  was  requested  to  use  all 
proper  means  to  obtain  the  removal  of  said  troops 
from  the  towns  to  the  frontier,  for  the  protection  of 
which  they  were  greatly  needed. 

Under  the  plan  pursued  by  President  Johnson, 
state  governments  had  now  been  established  in  all  the 
(confederate  states.  But  congress  was  not  in  accord 
with  the  president.  The  former  considered  that  as 
those  governments  had  been  set  up  without  its  au- 
thority, they  had  no  constitutional  validity;  they 
were  under  the  control,  it  was  maintained,  of  unre- 
l)entant  leaders  of  the  secession,  and  afforded  no  ade- 
quate protection  for  life  or  property.  On  March  2, 
1867,  an  **act  to  provide  for  the  more  efficient  gov- 
ernment of  tlie  rebel  states,"  was  passed  by  congress 
(jver  the  veto  of  the  president.     By  this  act  the  ten 

^Amonff  which  may  l>e  mentioned  tlio  Houston  and  Harrisburg  Turnpike 
CO.,  capitafstock  $500,000;  the  Eureka  P T:inufacturing  ct\,  for  tlic  manufac- 
ture of  ct.tton  uiid  wool,  capital  ^tock,  «j250,000;  ^hc  Iloustou  Direct  Navi- 
gation co.,  capital  01 50, 0(X),  withi.  i  horifcy  to  increase  the  stock  to  ^  1,000,000; 
and  the  Texas  Land,  Lnbor,  and  Immigration  co.,  ca]'ital  stock  s5l,0(K),000. 
/(/.,  264-7.  No  less  than  1'  I  acts  of  inr(-trv)r:^tion  \. .ic  passed,  of  which  .'10 
were  of  manufacturing  cr>mpanies,  37  < '  ra..i\>ad  companies,  16  of  cities,  16 
of  academies,  coll"<:Lrfl,  t^c,  )•?  of  clul)3,  literary  societies,  etc.,  and  70  of 
companies  for  insurance,  building  canals,  bridges,  and  wharves,  navigation, 
deepening  channels,  gas,  cotton -presses,  telegraphs,  and  including  about  20 
petroleum  companies.   ^Vx.  Ahruj  1C»1  7,  271. 

-^  ill  feeling  continued  l>otween  tliu  I  J.  8.  troo^w  and  the  inliabitants,  the 
former  on  many  occasions  conducting  themselves  in  an  overbearing  manner. 
On  the  evening  of  iSepU  7,  1SG(>,  owing  to  trouble  caused  by  some  drunken 
soldiers,  a  scrimmage  took  place  1>etwoeii  them  and  the  citizens  of  Bronham, 
in  which  two  of  the  former  were  wounded  by  ])i.stol-Hhots.  At  a  later  hour, 
a  number  of  soldiers  (Miti^n.M)  the  town,  and  t^ot  (ire  to  the  store  of  one  of  the 
merchants.  The  conflagration  H])rcad,  and  a  portion  of  the  toun  was  reduced 
to  ashes.  The  losses  iiirurred  amounted  to  $1. '{1,026.  U,  S,  H.  Ek,  Doc.^ 
eong.  41,  SOBS.  3,  xii.  no.  145. 
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states  were  divided  into  five  military  districts,"  and 
made  subject  to  the  military  authority  of  the  United 
States.  The  power  with  which  the  commander  of  each 
district  was  vested  was  extremely  ample — so  much 
so  that  the  president  in  his  veto,  classified  it  as  that 
of  an  absolute  monarcli."  He  could  organize  military 
tribimals  to  try  offenders,  and  all  interference  of  state 
authority  was  pronounced  null  and  void.  In  all  re- 
spects the  act  was  severely  stringent.  It  was  declared 
that  no  state  under  the  ban  would  be  entitled  to  rep- 
resentation in  congress,  until  it  had  formed  a  consti- 
tution of  government  in  conformity  with  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  framed  by  a  convention 
of  delegates  elected  by  citizens  of  whatever  race,  color, 
or  previous  condition,  except  such  as  were  disfranchised 
for  participation  in  the  late  rebellion.  Such  constitu- 
tion was  to  provide  that  the  elective  franchise  should 
be  enjoyed  by  all  persons,  irrespective  of  race  or  color. 
It  was  made  compulsor}"  for  a  state,  by  a  vote  of  its 
legislature  elected  under  that  constitution,  to  adopt 
the  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  known  as  aiticic  fourteen;  and  until  the 
people  of  the  rebellious  states  were  admitted  to  repre- 
sentation in  congress,  any  civil  government  would  bo 
doc  ined  i)rovisional  only,  and  subject  to  the  paramount 
authority  of  the  United  States  at  any  time  to  abolish, 
modify,  control,  or  sui)erse(le  it. 

General  Sheridan  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  fifth  district,  and  before  long  over  4,000  soldiei^s 
were  distributed  in  tlie  towns  and  military  posts  of 
Texas,'*  under  General  Griflin,  with  lieudquarters  at 
Galveston,  to  whom  the  reorganization  of  the  state 
was  entrusted. 


'^  Virginia  constituted  the  first  district;  N.  Carolina  and  S.  Carolina  the 
second;  (rcorgia,  Alabama,  and  Florida,  the  third;  Mississippi  and  Arkansas, 
the  fourtli;  and  I^ouisiana  and  Texas  the  fifth  district.  Copy  of  the  act  in 
U.  S.  Act^i  and  Rf«oL,  lSti6-1867,  60-2. 

23  A  copy  of  the  veto  will  bo  found  in  Cong.  Globe,  186^-67,  pt  3,  196^72. 

"Tlie  different  places  and  number  of  troops  stationed  at  each  will  b« 
found  in  U.  S.  JiCjwrt  Sc''.  Wnr,  i.  470-2;  oong.  40,  sess.  1. 
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III  view  of  Grovemor  Throckmorton's  expectations, 
as  indicated  in  liis  message,  and  the  action  taken  by 
the  legislature,  this  change  in  affairs  was  bitterly  un- 
palatable,  more  humiliating  in  some  respects  than  the 
war  itself.  Nevertheless,  ho  hastened  to  assure 
General  Sheridan,  by  date*  of  March  30,  1867,  that 
though  the  people,  with  very  little  division  of  senti- 
ment, regarded  the  terms  imposed  upon  them  as 
onerous  and  oppressive,  they  were  yet  determined  to 
abide  by  the  laws  and  comply  with  them.  At  the 
same  time  he  expressed  his  intention  to  lend  a  prompt 
assistance,  when  in  his  power,  to  carry  intr>  effect  the 
prerequisites  for  representation,  and  advise  the  people 
to  participate  in  the  reorganization  with  good  feeling.  *^ 
But  Throckmorton  was  a  marked  man.  As  early  as 
March  28th  Griffin  advised  his  removal.  **I  cannot," 
he  said,  "find  an  officer  holding  position  under  the 
state  laws,  whose  antecedents  will  justify  me  in  re- 
j)osing  trust  in  him  in  assisting  in  the  registration." 
He  states  that  he  had  aji^ain  and  ajjain  called  tht* 
notice  of  the  governor  to  outrages  perpetrated  on 
union  men,  but  knew  of  no  instance  in  which  the  of- 
fender had  been  punished.  At  a  later  date  he  explains 
that  efforts  were  made  to  exclude  union  men  from  the 
jury  boxes,  to  prevent  which  he  issued  a  circular 
order,  prescribing  a  form  of  oath,  which  virtually  ex- 
cluded every  person  that  had  been  connected  with  t]w 
confederacy,  from  serving  as  a  juror.'** 

Much  dissatisfaction  and  injustice  being  caused  by 
the  late  act  of  the  legislature,  reducing  the  judicial 
districts  from  twenty  in  number  to  fifteen,  whereby 
justice  could  not  bo  properly  and  promptly  adminis- 
tered,  an   order    was   issued    reestablishing  them   as 


*See  his  letter  to  Ocii.  Sheridau  in  his  Fimd  He^tort,  no.  11,  p.  71 -'J,  iu 
Tfx,  Col.  Doc.,  no.  2. 

*Copy  of  the  order  in  U.  S.  II.  Ex.  Dot.,  cong  40,  sess,  1,  no.  20,  73-4. 
This  circular  order,  no.  13,  wats  seized  u^ion  by  some  state  officials,  who  at- 
tempted to  make  it  appear  that  the  courts  were  close<l  by  the  enforcement  of 
it.  The  form  of  oath  prescril>ed  was  that  of  1862  copy  of  which  is  givcti 
elsewhere 
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they  existed  before  the  passage  of  the  objectionable 
ordinance." 

Governor  Throckmorton  complains  to  General 
(iriffin,  April  5th,  that  certain  papers  were  "filled 
with  columns  of  abuse  of  himself  and  other  officers," 
and  states  that,  though  he  did  not  feel  called  upon  to 
reply  to  those  slanderous  attacks,  he  would  be  grati- 
fied to  exhibit  all  his  official  acts  to  the  authorities  of 
the  general  government.  But  differences  arose  be- 
tween the  governor  and  the  military  commander  at 
every  move.  Nevertheless  it  is  evident  that  the 
former  was  really  desirous  of  adjusting  himself  and 
the  state  to  the  new  system  of  reconstruction  adopted 
by  congress  in  opjwsition  to  President  Johnson's 
views. 

The  important  question  of  registration,  the  appoint- 
ment of  registrars,"  the  election  of  judges  and  high 

'^The  districts  -were  as  follow:  District  No.  1,  Fayette,  Colorado,  Whar- 
ton, Fort  Bend,  Brazoria,  Matagor<la,  and  Austin;  No.  2,  Travis,  Hays, 
(iuadalupe,  Caldwell,  and  Bastrop;  No.  3,  Waahin^n,  Brazos,  Burleson, 
and  Milam;  No.  4,  Coma],  Kendall,  Kerr,  Blanco,  (Idlespie,  and  Bexar;  Na 
.''»,  Newton,  Jasper,  Sabine,  Shelby,  San  Augustine,  and  Naoc^doches;  No.  6, 
Wood,  Upsher,  Harrison,  Panola,  and  Ru^k:  No.  7,  Walker,  Grimes,  Harris, 
Montgomery,  and  Galveston;  No.  8,  Red  River.  Bonie,  Davis,  Titus,  Hop- 
kin^ii,  Marion,  and  Lamar;  No.  9,  Houston,  C^herokee,  Ajiderson,  Smith;  No. 
10,  Victoria,  Jackson,  La  Vaca,  l)cwitt,  (Jonzalcs,  Calhoun;  No.  11,  Presidio, 
VA  l*aso,  and  Worth;  No.  12,  Cameron,  Hidalgo,  Starr,  Zapata,  Webb, 
Kcnney;  No.  13,  Madison,  Robertson,  Falls,  Lnnestone,  Hill,  Freestone, 
IxM)n,  and  Navarro;  No.  14,  San  Patricio,  Lvo  Oak,  Karnes,  Goliad,  Bee, 
Refugio,  Nucc»es;  No.  15,  Chambers,  Liberty,  Polk,  Trinity,  Tyler,  Hardin, 
.Icflferson,  Orance;  No.  16,  Kllis,  Johnson,  Parker,  Dallas,  Tarrant,  Kauf- 
man, and  Van  2a,ndt:  No.  17,  Burnet,  Llano,  Mason,  Menartl,  McCulloch, 
Sau  Sal>a,  Broviic,  Limpcasas,  and  Williamson:  No.  18,  Atascosa,  Bandera 
Uvalde,  Medina,  Wilstni,  Maverick,  and  Kenney;  No.  ID,  Bell,  Coryell, 
Hamilton,  (Vmanche,  l*alo  l*into,  Kratli,  Bosaue  and  Mclieman;  No.  20, 
Collins,  l)ent<m,  Hunt.  Wise,  Jack,  Fannin,  Young,  Throckmorton,  Archer. 
Clay,  Montiigue.  Cooke,  Grayson. 

-^Consult  liis  address  to  the  ]M'oj»l(i  <»f  the  .state  no.  11,  70-103  in  7V.r.  C^WL 
/>or.,  no.  2. 

-''Throckmorton  submitted  a  list  of  persons  who,  he  considered,  were 
eligible  to  the  appointments  of  assessors  and  collectors.  The  applications 
were  rcturne<l  endorsed  with  tlie  remark  that  the  governor  had  recommended 
s(»  many  as  qualified  to  take  the  oath  and  act  as  registrars,  that  Gen.  Griffin 
deci<le(l  not  to  appoint  any  to  vacancies  who  could  not  take  the  oath  of  IStiS. 
The  oatli  reads  thus:  *1,  A.  B.,  do  solcnmly  swear  (or  affirm),  that  I  have 
7iev(;r  voluntarily  borne  arms  against  the  U.  S.  since  I  have  been  a  citixen 
thereof;  tliat  I  have  voluntarily  given  no  aid,  countenance,  counsel,  or  en- 
couragement to  persons  engaged  in  armed  hostility  thereto;  that  1  have 
neither  sought  nor  acccjtted  nor  attempted  to  exercise  the  functions  of  any 
office  wliatever,  un<ler  any  authority  or  pretended  authority  in  hostility  to  tbt 
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officials,  and  the  dismissal  of  prosecutions  against 
certain  persons  by  order  of  the  military  chief,  be- 
came matters  of  misunderstanding,  and  the  governor 
on  more  than  one  occasion  deemed  it  necessary  to 
(M)mmunicate  with  the  president  in  reference  to  tlie 
matters  in  dispute/*  The  breach  widened  day  by 
day,  and  on  July  3()th,  General  Sheridan  issued  a 
sjx^cial  order  of  wliich  the  following  is  an  extract: 
*'A  careful  consideration  of  the  reports  of  Major- 
(xcincral  Charles  Griffin,  United  States  Army,  shows 
that  J.  W.  Throckmorton,  governor  of  Texas,  is  an 
impediment  to  the  reconstruction  of  that  state,  under 
the  hiw;  lie  is,  therefore,  removed  from  that  office. 
E.  M.  Pease  is  hereby  appointed  governor  of  Texas, 
in  place  of  J.  W.  Throckmorton,  removed.  He  will 
]>e  obeyed  and  respected  accordingly." 

Early  in  August  the  deposed  governor  sent  in  his 
final  n^port  of  his  administration.  It  contains  the 
treasurer  s  report,  showing  the  receipts  to  have  been 
$626,518,  and  the  expenses  $625,192;  a  statement  of 
Indian  depredations  from  1865  to  1867,'^  and  his  ad- 
dress to  the  people  containing  copies  of  official  cor- 
respondence explanatory  of  his  conduct.  In  review- 
ing this  correspondence  Throckmorttm  remarks  that 
every  fair  minded  person  will  be  satisfied  that  the 
reports  of  General  Griffin  were  made  without  any 
foundation  in  fact,  and  were  not  supported  by  any 
jmblic  or  private  act  of  his;  and  that  the  imputation 
tliat  Throckmorton  was  an  im|3ediment  to  the  recon- 

U.  S.;  that  1  liave  not  yielded  a  voluntary  HUpport  to  any  pretended  govern- 
ment, authority,  T)ower,  or  condition  within  the  U.  S.,  hastile  and  inimical 
thereto.  And  I  ao  further  swear  (or  affirm)  that,  to  the  l>est  of  my  knowl- 
edge and  ability,  I  will  support  and  defend  the  constitution  of  the  U.  S. 
against  all  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic;  that  I  will  bear  true  faith  and 
allegiance  to  the  same;  tliat  I  take  this  obligation  freely,  M'ithout  any  mental 
reservation  or  purpose  of  evasion,  and  that  I  will  well  and  faithfully  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  the  office  on  which  I  am  about  to  enter,  ho  help  me 
<Jod.      Copied  from  Crmo.  O0)bcy  1861-62,  ap.  385. 

*•  Circular  order,  no.  13,  and  the  rcinstalhation  of  jud^ej*  Stribbling  and 
Bacon  was  among  the  matters  reported  t<i  the  president.  No.  11,  81-2,  84-7, 
in  Ter.  Col.  Doc.^  no.  2. 

'*  From  which  it  appears  that  during  two  years  162  persons  were  killed; 
43  carried  into  captivity;  and  24  wounded,  hi.,  39,  41,  95. 
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struction  of  the  state,  showed  the  sinister  inflaenoes 
which  surrrjunded  Grifl^  and  his  proclivity  to  error. 
In  examining  tlie  facts  Throckmorton  proceeds  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  he  tendered  the  cordial 
c^Hi|x-ration  of  tlie  state  authorities  to  aid  in  the  exe- 
cution of  the  laws  of  congress;  that  he  called  upon 
the  civil  authorities  for  such  information  as  would 
conduce  to  that  end :  and  that  he  advised  the  people 
to  a  cheerful  and  prompt  compliance  with  the  terms. 
But  extrai>rdinan'  impediments  to  the  proper,  exe- 
cution of  the  acts  of  congress,  had  been  thrown  in 
the  way.  First  the  circular  order,  no.  13,  relative 
to  jurymen's  qualifications,  filled  the  country  with 
consternation,  and  hnpressed  the  minds  of  the  |)eople 
that  thev  were  not  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  laws :  *' 
second,  bv  refusint'  to  fill  vacancies  in  state  offices 
except  by  such  persons  as  could  take  the  test  oath ; 
third,  by  delay  in  appointing  boards  of  registration 
in  many  counties.  Again,  no  persons  except  those  i»f 
one  [KMitical  party  were  selected  as  registrars,  while 
negroes  notoriously  incompetent  were  appointed  to  act 
on  such  boards ;  sucli  persons  as  sextons  of  cemeteries, 
auctiori(K*rs,  members  of  police,  under- wardens  of 
workliouses,  school -directors,  jurymen,  overseers  of 
tlio  roads,  and  many  other  classes  had  been  excluded 
from  roiristratioii : "  and  finally  a  manifest  disinclina- 
tion  had  been  shown  on  tlie  part  of  the  militarv'  au- 
thorities to  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  the  state  officials, 
and  the  peojile  when  declaring  their  desire  to  comply 
witli  the  acts  of  conij:ress.  Such  were  some  of  the 
inipednnents. 

But  apart  from  impediments,  many  acts,  he  said, 
had  been  committed  which  were  violations  of  the  law. 
The  proi)erty  of  citizens  had  been  used  without  com- 
pensation, not  in  a  few,  but  in  many  cases;  the  freed- 
man's  bureau  had  exercised  powers  not  conferred  upon 

3-  The  oath  prescrihcd  would  in  fact  exclude  the  majority  of  the  people, 
except  the  freedmen,  from  serv'ing  as  jurors. 

'^  See  copy  of  iuMtructions  secretly  given  by  Griffin  to  the  l>oarda  of  regis- 
tration.  A/.,  88-iX). 
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it,  its  agents  having  made  arrests  and  imposed  penal- 
ties not  justified  by  law;  the  town  of  Brenham  had 
been  set  on  fire  by  United  States'  soldiers,  and  a  large 
amount  of  property  destroyed ;  this  deed  was  perpe- 
trated almost  in  his  presence,  yet  no  effort  was  made 
to  prevent  it,  or  to  punish  the  oflenders;  judgments 
and  decrees  of  the  courts  had  been  ordered  to  be  set 
aside,  and  judges  required  to  dismiss  suits  in  a  number 
of  cases.  Freedmen  indicted  for  crimes  had  been  pro- 
tected from  arrest,  and  laws  of  the  state  had  been  set 
aside;  the  frontier  was  a  scene  of  Indian  devastation, 
and  yet  the  troops  were  scattered  in  the  mterior  where 
the  civil  authorities  were  able  to  maintain  order,  and 
no  sufficient  number  of  them  had  been  sent  to  the 
frontier.  Such  were  the  views  expressed  by  Throck- 
morton as  to  the  position  of  Texas  under  military 
tjfoveniment. 

In  the  early  days  of  August,  Elisha  M.  Pease  for 
the  third  time  became  governor ; "  but  affairs  were 
sadly  changed  since  the  prosperous  and  happy  period 
of  his  first  administration.  The  partisan  feeling  in 
Texas,  not  without  cause,  continued  bitter,  and  in  no 
other  of  the  confederated  states  did  the  work  of  recon- 
struction prove  more  difficult,  evidence  of  which  is 
the  fact  that  she  was  the  last  of  the  ten  to  be  read- 
mitted into  the  miion.  On  August  26,  1867,  Sheri- 
dan, whose  administration  of  the  fifth  military  district 
gave  great  dissatisfaction  to  President  Johnson,'*  was 
removed,  and  the  command  assigned  to  Greneral  Han- 
cock. The  latter's  views  differed  considerably  from 
those  of  Sheridan,  and  he  was  even  unwilling  to  sub- 
mit civil  offenders  to  trial  by  the  military  tribunals. 
With  retrard  to  the  unreasonablv  rijjid  rules  issued  to 
the  boards  of  registration  bv  Griffin,  bv  which  num- 
bers  of  men  entitled  to  become  voters  were  excluded," 

^*  For  his  biography  see  note  27  of  cha]>.  xv. 

'•''See  the  president's  letter  of  Aug.  19»  1867,  to  Gen.  Orant.  IL  Ex.  Doc., 
eong.  40,  sesa.  2,  vii.,  no.  .57,  4-6. 

^  For  the  satisfaction  of  the  reader,  I  give  a  synopsis  of  these  secret  in- 
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Hancock,  on  January  11,  1868,  declared  them  to  be 
null  and  of  no  effect,  and  ordered  the  boards  of  regis- 
tration "to  look  to  the  laws,  and  to  the  laws  alone, 
for  the  rules  which  were  to  govern  them  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  delicate  and  important  duties  imposed 
upon  them." 

But  Hancock  gave  as  little  satisfaction  to  congress 
as  his  predecessor  had  given  to  the  president ;  and  the 
want  of  harmony  between  the  executive  and  legislative 
powers  at  Washington  was  the  cause  of  frequent 
changes  of  military  commanders  in  the  south.  Not 
long  after  the  order  setting  aside  General  Griffin's  in- 
structions to  the  r^istrars,  Gi^neral  Hancock  was  re- 
moved from  the  command  of  the  fifth  district,  and 
was  succeeded  by  General  Reynolds. 

The  business  of  registration  having  at  last  been 
completed,  the  election  for  the  convention  was  held 
in  February.  Each  voter  was  required  to  register, 
and  present  his  certificate  of  registration  at  the  polk 
The  election  occupied  four  days,  and  resulted  in 
44,689  votes  being  cast  in  favor  of  the  convention 
being  held,  and  11,440  against  it." 

On  June  1,  1868,  the  convention,  consisting  of  63 

.stnictions,  desorilted  as  *  Memoranda  of  disqualifications  for  tlie  guidance  of 
tho  boards  of  regiHtration  under  the  military  bill  passed  March  2,  1867.  !» 
every  person  who  has  acted  as  senator  or  representative  iu  congress;  2,  all 
who  have  acted  as  electors  of  president  and  vice-president;  3,  every  person 
who  held  any  position  in  the  army  or  navy  of  the  U.  S. ;  4,  all  persons  who 
held  any  position  under  tlie  U.  S.  in  which  they  were  required  to  take  an 
oath  before  they  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  office;  such  as  officers  in  the 
custom-house,  clerks,  judges,  and  others;  5,  all  who  have  held  any  office  in 
any  state  under  tlie  constitution  and  laws  of  such  state  iu  force  prior  to  Feb. 
I,  18(51.*  Then  follows  a  long  list  of  disqualified  persons,  among  whom  are 
included  *  tax  collectors,  coroucrs,  police  jurors,  aucticmeers,  county  record- 
ers, notaries  public,  numicipal  officers,  including  members  of  the  board  of 
ileal th,  wardens  and  underwardens  of  prisons  and  work-houses,  school  direc- 
tors, city  biirvcyors  an<l  deputies,  insT)ector8  of  tobacco,  flour,  beef,  etc., 
weigliers  and  measurers,  directors  of  tlie  asylum  for  deaf  and  dumb,  blind, 
;uid  lunatic,  iiiid  sextons  of  cemeteries.*  *  6,  all  who,  in  1862  and  18W,  regis- 
tered themselves  as  aliens,  or  ol)tained  i)rotection  papers  from  the  represen- 
tatives of  foreign  powers.  Any  person  who  at  any  time  held  any  of  the 
aI)ovo  offices,  and  who  afterward  engaged  in  the  rebellion  against  the  U.  S.' 
No.  11,  SvS-O,  in  Tex.  Col.  Dor.,  m).  2. 

^7  According  to  Thrall,  420,  50,678  white  voters  registered,  and  47,581 
black  ones.  From  those  figures  it  appears  that  little  over  half  the  namber  of 
voters  appeared  at  tho  polls. 
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delegates,  met  at  Austin,  and  organized  by  electing 
Edmund  J.  Davis  president  and  W.  V.  Tunstall,  sec- 
retary. Though  com[K)8ed  of  loyal  republicans,  it 
soon  became  manifest  that  it  was  divided  into  two 
parties,  entertaining  widely  difterent  views,  and  such 
as  were  not  to  be  readily  reconciled.  Shortly  before 
Grovenior  Pease  entered  office,  Greneral  Griffin  had 
been  petitioned  by  a  number  of  persons  to  declare  by 
military  order  all  acts  of  legislation  since  February  1 , 
1861 — the  date  of  the  secession  ordinance — ^to  be  null, 
ah  initio.  This  expression  supplied  a  name  for  one  of 
the  political  parties  in  the  convention.  Griffin  died 
of  yellow  fever  a  few  weeks  after  receiving  the  peti- 
tion, which  thereby  was  not  acted  upon,  and  Pease, 
in  a  proclamation,  recognized  the  constitution  and  laws 
of  1866,  under  certain  exceptions,  as  rules  for  the 
government  of  the  people  of  Texas  and  the  officers  of 
the  civil  orovernmont.  Those  members  of  the  conven- 
tion  who  believed  that  all  enactments  since  the  passage 
of  the  secession  ordinance  should  be  null  were  called 
Ab  Initios.  Another  pomt  of  disagreement  was  the 
question  of  suffi'age,  a  ix)rtion  of  the  convention  dis- 
playing much  intoleiance  towards  those  who  had  sus- 
tained the  confederate  cause,  while  the  more  liberal 
were  in  favor  of  enfranchising  all  good  citizens  of  the 
state. 

For  three  months  the  opposing  factions  argued  and 
wrangled  on  their  respective  views,  and  but  little 
progress  was  made  toward  the  framhig  of  the  consti- 
tution. On  August  31st,  the  convention  adjourned 
to  reasseml:)le  on  December  7th.  When  it  again  met, 
the  differences  appeared  to  be  more  irreconcilable 
than  ever,  and  much  bitterness  of  feelinj^  was  shown. 
Finally,  tlie  more  liberal  party  prevailed,  the  late 
governor,  Hamilton,  havini^  submitted  a  orenerous 
substitute  on  the  right  of  suffi'agii  for  the  report  of 
the  committee,  wliich  was  marked  by  rigorous  dis- 
franchisement."    The  substitute  having  been  put  to 

^ Hamilton 'rf  substitute  constituted  art.  vi.  of  tlio  constitution,  ami  reaili 
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the  vote,  it  was  carried,  February  3,  1869,  by  37  yeas 
against  26  nays. 

The  constitution  was  now  all  but  completed ;  but 
on  the  4th,  the  ab  initio  members  entered  a  protest 
against  it,  signed  by  22  members,  among  whom  was 
the  president,  Davis.  The  objection  raised  against  it 
was  that  it  was  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  accepted 
constitution  of  Texas  of  1845  had  not  been  continu- 
ously the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  With  regard  to 
the  article  on  the  right  of  suffrage,  the  disapproving 
members  solemnly  protested  against  it  as  extending 
the  franchise  to  all  those  who  voluntarily  became  the 
public  enemy  of  the  United  States.  "The  majority 
of  the  convention,"  they  said,  '*has  deliberately  re- 
moved from  the  constitution  every  safeguard  for  the 
protection  of  the  loyal  voter,  white  or  olack.  They 
have  stricken  from  that  instrument  the  whole  system 
of  registry :  they  have  repudiated  the  oath  of  loyalty 
contained  in  the  reconstruction  laws;  they  have 
spurned  the  test  of  equal  civil  and  political  rights, 
and  we  do  most  solemnly  call  upon  the  registered 
voters  of  Texas  to  vindicate  the  national  honor,  and 
the. cause  of  right  and  justice  by  their  votes." 

This  session  of  the  convention  did  not  terminate  in 
a  very  dignified  manner.  Without  waiting  for  a 
formal  and  orderly  adjournment,  many  members  forth- 
with returned  to  their  homes,  and  at  the  meeting  on 

thus:  *  Kvery  male  citizen  of  the  U.  S.,  of  the  age  of  21  years  and  upward, 
not  laboring  under  the  disabilities  named  in  this  constitution,  without  dis- 
tinction of  race,  color,  or  former  condition,  who  shall  be  a  resident  of  thin 
state  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  constitution,  or  who  shall  thereafter 
reside  in  this  state  one  year,  and  in  the  county  in  which  he  offers  to  vote  €0 
days  next  preceding  any  election,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  for  all  officers 
that  are  now,  or  hereafter  may  be,  elected  by  the  people;  and  upon  all  ques- 
tions submitted  to  the  electors  at  any  election;  provided,  that  no  person 
shall  be  allowed  to  vc»te  or  hold  office  who  is  now,  or  hereafter  may  be,  dis- 
qualified therefor  by  the  constitution  of  the  U.  S.,  until  such  disqualificatiiHi 
shall  be  removed  by  the  congress  of  the  U.  S. ;  provided  further,  that  no  per- 
son, while  kept  in  any  asylum  or  confined  in  prison,  or  who  has  been  c<m- 
victod  of  a  felony,  or  is  of  unsound  mind,  shall  l)e  allowed  to  vote  or  hold 
office.  U.  S.  iSVw.  Mvic,  cong.  41,  sess.  2.,  doc  77,  20;  U.  8.  Charters  and 
Con.^fiL,  ii.,  1814,  in  both  of  which  authorities  a  copy  of  the  amended  consti- 
tution M'ill  be  f(»und. 
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the  Gtli,  no  quorum  was  present.  On  February  11th 
General  Canby,  who  had  succeeded  Reynolds  in  the 
preceding  December,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  chief 
of  the  staff  at  Washington,  in  which  he  says  that  a 
committee  had  been  appointed  by  the  members  that 
were  left  to  consult  him.  On  finding  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  records  of  the  convention  was  in  an 
unfinished  condition,  the  journal  not  being  made  up, 
and  other  work  of  the  secretary  and  clerks  incom- 
plete, he  advised  that  the  members  present  should 
finish  the  ministerial  work,  and  then  adjourn  in  a 
formal  and  orderly  manner.  He  describes  the  feel- 
ings of  the  two  parties  as  growing  more  intense,  each 
distrusting  the  other,  and  apprehending  that  the 
records  would  be  lost  or  destroyed.  He  urged  upon 
the  president,  Davis,  the  importance  of  his  party 
uniting  with  the  other ;  at  least  let  them  adjourn  in 
a  decorous  manner,  if  they  could  do  nothing  else. 
Davis,  accordingly  called  a  meeting,  at  which  less 
than  half  a  dozen  members  were  present,  and  Canby 
finally  agreed  to  take  cliargc  of  the  records.  He  ex- 
perienced, however,  no  little  difficulty  in  collecting 
them,  as  the  secretaries  and  clerks  of  the  convention 
had  become  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  members, 
and  had  taken  away  a  part  of  the  records  in  their 
keeping.  Having  finally  succeeded,  he  set  a  large 
clerical  force  to  work  to  complete  them  from  the 
rough  copies  and  minutes."  From  the  above  account 
the  reader  will  be  able  to  form  a  tolerably  correct 
idea  of  the  disorder  which  prevailed  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion convention,  and  the  ill-feeling  which  was  mani- 
fested between  the  conflicting  parties. 

By  the  election  declaration  of  the  convention,  the 
first  Monday  in  July  1869  was  appointed  as  the  day 
on  which  the  amended  constitution  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  voters  for  ratification,  and  a  general 
election  held  for  state  officers  and  members   of  the 

'•CoTi«*ult  Gen.  Canby *8  correspondence  in  U.  8,  H.  Ehu,  Doc,,  cong.  40, 
.  3,  xUi.,  no.  97. 

Hist.  Mbz.  States,  Vol.  H.   82. 
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legislature.  But  President  Grant  did  not  see  fit  to 
approve  so  early  a  date,  and  deferred  it  till  November 
80th,  following.  Accordingly  on  that,  and  the  three 
following  days,  the  election  was  held  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Reynolds,  who  had  been  reappointed  to  the 
command  in  Texas,  72,366  votes  being  cast  for  the 
constitution,  and  4,928  against  it,  showing  a  majority 
of  67,438  in  favor  of  it.  At  the  same  time  Edmund 
J.  Davis  was  elected  governor;  J.  W.  Flanagan, 
lieutenant  governor;  A.  Bledsoe,  comptroller;  G.  W. 
Honey,  treasurer;  and  Jacob  Knechler,  land  office 
commissioner;  and  G.  W.  Whitmore,  J.  C.  Conner, 
W.  T.  Clark,  and  Edward  Degener  were  chosen  rep- 
resentatives to  the  United  States  congress.  Mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  were  also  appointed,  and  on 
January  11,  1870,  an  order  was  issued  by  the  military 
commander,  summoniuiX  the  Icjjjislature  to  assemble 
at  Austin  on  February  8th  following.** 

Governor  Pease  by  no  means  enjoyed  the  position 
in  which  he  found  himself  The  mixture  of  civil  and 
military  rule  was  most  distastful  to  him,  especially  as 
he  did  not  meet  with  that  cooperation  and  assistance 
on  the  part  of  the  commander  of  the  fifth  district,** 
which  he  was  entitled  to  expect.  On  September  30th 
he  resigned,  and  during  the  interval  between  his  resig- 
nation and  the  accession  of  Governor  Davis,  a  period 
of  more  than  three  months,  the  executive  department 
of  Texas  was  administered  by  an  adjutant  in  charge 
of  civil  affairs. 

Governor  Davis  entered  office  January  18,  1870, 
and  on  the  appointed  day  the  legislature  assembled  at 
the  capital.  It  promptly  ratified  by  joint  resolutions 
the  amendments  to  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,"  appointed  senators  to  congress,  and  having 

^Sen.  Misc,  Doc.,  cong.  41,  sess.  2,  no.  T7,  30-6;  Bept.  Sec  War.,  cong. 
41,  sess.  3,  i.,  pt.  ii.,  41. 

**  Confined  at  this  time  to  Texas,  as  Tx)ui8iana  had  already  been  reoi^gan* 
ized,  and  her  representatives  admitterl  to  congress. 

^^  Namely  Articles  ziii,  xiv,  and  zv,  the  first  abolishing  slavery;  the 
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transacted  the  business  imposed  upon  it  by  the  recon- 
struction laws  as  a  provisional  body,  it  adjourned  on 
February  24th. 

Texas  had  now  drained  the  bitter  cup  to  the  dregs, 
and  for<jjiveness  was  at  last  vouchsafed  to  her.  On 
March  30, 1870,  the  U.  S.  president  approved  the  con- 
gressional act  readmitting  her  into  the  union,  and  on 
the  following  day,  senators  M.  C.  Hamilton  and  J. 
W.  Flanagan,"  the  oath  prescribed  by  law  having 
been  administered  to  them  by  the  vice-president,  toot 
tlieir  seats  in  congress.  On  the  same  day  the  four  repre- 
sentatives to  which  the  state  was  entitled  were  sworn 
in,  tlie  members  being  those  elected  at  the  general 
election  held  November  30th  to  December  3,  1869.** 

The  reconstruction  period  extended  over  five  years, 
during  which  time  Texas  was  a  prey  to  lawlessness 
and  violence  almost  in  a  degree  inconceivable.  The 
breath  of  the  demon  of  homicide  seemed  to  have 
passed  over  the  land,  and  tlie  efforts  of  the  military 
commanders  to  arrest  its  deadly  influence  were  at- 
tended with  little  success.  It  is  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain how  many  persons  were  the  victims  of  fierce 
passion  and  malevolence  during  these  five  years,  nor 
is  it  a  pleasant  subject  to  dwell  upon.  But  that  the 
reader  may  arrive  at  some  idea  of  the  excessive  crime 
and  the  loss  of  life,  let  him  listen  to  what  General 
llcynolds  says  on  the  subject  in  a  letter  to  the  war- 
office,  dated  October  21,  1869.  "The  number  of 
murders  in  the  state  during  the  nine  months  from 
January  1,  1869,  to  September  30,  1869,  according  to 
tlie  official  records,  necessarily  imperfect,  is  384,  be- 
ing an  average  of  about  one  and  a  half  per  day. 

second  declaring  all  per.soni  l)om  or  naturalize<l  in  the  U.  S.  to  l>e  citizoni 
thereof;  and  the  third  <leolaring  that  the  right  of  citizens  to  vote  shouUl  not 
ho  denied  or  abridged  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
slavery.  A  military  hoard  wa»  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  eligihility  of  the 
meml>er.s  of  tlio  legislature  with  the  power  to  administer  oaths. 

*-^J.  W.  Flanagan  had  l>een  elected  lieut-gov.,  but  the  legisl  ture  ap* 
pointed  him  to  tlie  U.  S.  Senate. 

"//.  Jour.,  c<mg.  41,  scss.  2,  548,  1.S87;  3/>«.  and  Doe,,  1870-1,  War 
Dept.,  pt.  i.,  41;  S.  Jour.,  cong.  41,  sess.  2,  434,  ir)17;  H,  Jmir.,  cong.  41, 
Bess.  3,  6;  aS.  J//>.,  cong.  41,  sess.  2,  doc.  77,  p.  35;  Cong.  Olobe,  cong.  41» 
sess.  2,  pt  3,  2328. 
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From  this  statement  it  appears  that  with  the  partial 
breaking  up  of  bands  of  desperadoes  by  militsoy  aid 
the  number  of  murders  is  diminishing  m>m  month  to 
month/'- 

*^Iiepi  o/see,qf  loor,  ooog.  41,  wen,  %  L  14S.  Got.  PeMe  in  his  ma— ge 
to  the  convention,  June  1,  lw9,  sa^rs  that  duringthe  aiz  preceding  mont£s 
f06  homicidee  haA  been  committed  in  ^  of  the  127  organised  ooontiei  of  the 
•late,  while  bat  a  small  nnmber  of  the  pOTpetraton  luA  been  arreated  and 
foniahed  by  the  prooeet  ol  law.  TkraH  42&, 
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It  was  the  irony  of  liberty,  equality,  and  the  re- 
publican form  of  government— the  thrusting  at  this 
juncture  into  lejjislative  halls  and  offices  of  honor  and 
trust,  the  thick-Hpped,  curly-haired,  stolid-brained 
black  man,  sometime  from  the  jungles  of  Africa,  late 
the  slave,  now  the  ruler  of  the  pale-faced  intellectual 
European!  What  a  sensible,  statesmanlike,  wise, 
and  politic  thing  was  it  for  our  Yankee  demagogues, 
carpet-baggers,  political  hacks,  hucksters,  and  trick- 
sters, after  the  extinguishment  of  the  savagism  slav- 
ery, to  take  this  black  African  beast  and  set  him  up 
as  a  god  to  rule  over  us,  to  make  laws  for  us,  to  set 
an  example  for  us  in  the  ways  of  intellectual  culture 
and  refinement !  It  is  the  greatest  and  most  lasting 
disgrace  the  people  of  the  United  States  ever  have 
or  ever  can  bring  upon  themselves.  No  wonder  it 
was  a  galling  sore  to  the  south,  ever  open,  ever  fresh. 
It  was  wholly  unworthy  of  the  American  people,  an 
insult  to  their  own  intelligence,  to  their  own  institu- 
tions, a  i)rostitution  of  what  they  should  hold  most 

(601) 
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hi^h  and  holv — the  privilege  of  suflfrage,  of  self- 
govemrij^rnt  Irom  an  intelliirent  and  progressive 
^nrj-point.  TJjere  Is  one  cr^ns-jlation  in  it  alL  how- 
crvcr,  and  that  is  that  this  black  republicanism,  which 
foint^l  upon  the  nation  this  monstrous  iniquity, 
gained  nothing  by  it — nothing  but  ignominy  and 
retribution.  It  was  a  cowardly  thing  to  do,  a  base 
ignoble  revenge;  an  act  retroactive  in  its  effect, 
bringing  ako  its  curse  upon  its  perpetrators. 

Though  Governor  r>a\is  assumed  the  executive 
€jffice  in  January,  he  was  only  actii^  in  a  provisional 
capacity.  When,  however,  the  president  «gned  the 
bill  restoring  Texas  to  her  rights  as  a  sovereign  state 
of  the  union,  Davis  Issued  a  proclamation,  April  2d, 
announcing  the  feet,  and  signing  himself  governor  of 
Texas.  On  the  16th  of  the  same  month,  Greneral 
Reynolds  remitted  to  the  civil  authorities  the  powers 
that  had  been  conferred  upon  the  military  commander 
by  the  reconstruction  laws,  and  the  troops  were  with- 
drawn from  the  various  posts  in  the  interior  and  sent 
to  the  frontier.  Small  detachments,  however,  were 
retained  at  Jeffersrjn,  Austin,  and  San  Antonio,  the 
latt^^r  jK>int  being  the  principal  distributing  depot  and 
the  future  headquarters  of  the  department.  The 
legislature  assembled  again  on  the  26th,  and  on  the 
28th  the  governor  was  duly  inaugurated. 

In  his  inaugural  address  Governor  Davis  remarked 
that  what  might  be  termed  the  second  annexation  of 
Texas  had  been  consummated ;  but  the  Texas  of  1845 
was  very  different  from  that  of  1870.  The  former 
brought  into  the  union  with  her  single  star  also 
thousands  of  slaves;  the  latter  knew  no  bondman  on 
her  soil.  Alluding  to  the  late  war  he  considered 
that  few  on  either  side  at  the  bei^innincc  of  the 
strutriJflo  had  either  calculated  or  desired  the  full  result 
attained  at  its  close.  While  the  one  side  sought  to 
sustain  a  structure  of  which  the  very  corner-stone  was 
a  d(»nial  of  th(i  truth  of  the  declaration,  **that  all  men 
are  created  equal,"  the  other  grasi)ed  the  sword  mainly 
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to  preserve  a  glorious  nationality.  It  required  years 
of  misfortune  to  point  out  the  foundation  of  the 
trouble.  **Let  us,"  he  said,  "accept  the  result  as  an 
indication  and  lesson  that  there  is  no  safe  neutral 

f  round  for  human  judgment  between  right  and  wrong, 
iot  us  be  wholly  right."  * 
On  April  29th,  the  governor  sent  in  his  message. 
He  first  called  attention  td  tlie  necessity  of  providing 
measures  for  the  suppression  of  crime,  and  recom- 
mended the  passage  of  a  law  for  the  efficient  organi- 
zation of  the  militia,  and  the  estabUshment  of  a  police 
system  which  would  embrace  the  whole  state  under 
one  head,  so  that  the  police,  sheriffs,  and  constables 
of  the  different  cities  should  be  made  a  part  of  the 
general  police,  act  in  concert  with  it,  and  be  subject 
to  the  orders  of  the  chief  He  next  made  mention  of 
a  class  of  criminals  which  consisted  of  mobs  of  lawless 
men,  who  assembled  and  operated  in  disguise  in  carry- 
ii)g  out  some  unlawful  purpose,  generally  directed 
against  the  freedmcn.  Tlie  immunity  from  arrest  of 
sucli  offenders  gave  reason  to  suppose  tliat  they  were 
protected  or  encouraged  by  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple. In  suggesting  measures  to  suppress  this  evil, 
Governor  Davis  advocated  conferring  upon  the  exec- 
utive the  power  of  temporarily  establishing  martial 
law  under  certain  contingencies.  He,  moreover,  con- 
sidered that  the  frequency  of  homicides  was  attribu- 
table to  the  habit  of  carrying  arms,  and  recommended 
the  legislature  to  restrict  that  privilege,  which  it  would 
be  able  to  do  under  the  amended  constitution.' 

On  the  subject  of  education,  the  governor  remarked 
that  the  establishment  of  a  gi^od  system  of  schools 
would  in  time  operate  in  diminishing  crime,  and  re- 
minded the  legislature  that  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
stitution made  it  **the  imperative  duty"  of  that  body 
to  provide  for  the  education  of  all  children  of  scholas- 

*  Xo.  4  in  TVa:.  Col.  Dnr.^  no.  2,  is  a  copy  of  the  inaugural  addresH. 

'Section  xiii.  of  thu  bill  of  rights  reaiU  thus:  '  Every  |>er8on  shall  have 
the  riglit  to  keep  and  liear  arms  in  the  lawful  ilcfence  of  himself  or  thestate^ 
uudcr  such  rcgulatioua  as  the  legi;daturo  may  proscribu.' 
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tk  age.  A  perpetual  school  fund  was  prorided  fxhy 
the  constitution,  and  he  produced  a  snmmaiy  of  Um 
means  then  disposable  for  the  purposes  of  education.* 

Other  matters  brought  before  the  notice  of  the 
legislature  were  the  questions  of  internal  improviement^ 
subsidizing  private  enterprises,  the  public  works^  and 
immigration.  With  respect  to  the  firsts  Davis  cau- 
tioned the  l^islature  against  affording  aid  to  qiecula- 
tors  who,  proposii^  schemes  for  private  advantage 
under  the  name  of  mtemal  improvements^  were  in  the 
habit  of  calling  upon  the  state  for  aid;  he  was  of 
opinion  that,  beyond  a  liberal  charter,  there  was  no 
necessity  for  state  aid  to  insure  the  success  of  an  v 
honest  and  feasible  enterprise.  With  regard  to  immi- 
gration, he  hoped  that  when  such  req)ect  for  law  and 
order  had  been  established  as  would  relieve  new-comers 
of  all  apprehensions  for  their  perscmal  safetv,  the  cheap 
and  fertile  lands  of  Texas  would  attract  immigrants^ 
It  was  necessary  that  the  immigration  bureau  author- 
ized by  the  constituticui  should  be  oiganized  at  once 
on  a  liberal  basis,  and  a  complete  geological  survey 
undertaken  in  order  to  ascertain  the  capacity  of  the 
state,  both  in  an  agricultural  and  mineral  point  of 
view. 

He  next  calls  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  asy- 
lums for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  blind,  and  insane, 
and  the  penitentiary  at  Huntsville.  The  lunatic  asy- 
lum was  far  too  small  to  admit  even  all  such  patients 
as  came  within  the  limited  requirements  of  the  law, 
and  many  had  to  be  denied  admittance ;  a  liberal  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  the  increased  wants  of  the 
state  in  this  respect.  As  to  the  penitentiary,  owing 
to  bad  management  it  had  been,  until  quite  lately,  a 
heavy  expense,  the  excess  of  expenditures  over  receipts 
up  to  November  16, 1869,  being  $107,645.  The  num- 
ber  of  convicts,  according  to  the  last  report  of  Febru- 

'  Namely,  cash  in  specie  $58,979,  carrency  $543;  in  5  per  cent  bonds  on- 
of  X( "  -        -     - 


der  act  of  Nov.  12,  1866,  $82,168;  principal  and  interest  due  to  the  school 
fund  from  railroad  companies  $2,7^,198.  Governor *s  message,  no.  6»  5-7»  m 
Id. 
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ary  10,  1870,  was  489  confined  within  the  walls,  and 
in  April  following  181  were  laboring  on  the  railroad. 
The  governor  deprecated  the  system  of  employing  the 
convicts  on  the  railroads,  both  as  demoralizing  and 
affording  facilities  of  escape.  He  recommends  that 
the  penitentiary  be  enlarged,  and  the  outside  convicts 
returned  to  it. 

In  speaking  of  the  depredations  committed  by  Ind- 
ians, he  remarked  that  from  time  immemorial  the 
hostile  tribes  had  afflicted  the  country  with  their 
murderous  visits ;  that  no  treaty  or  concession  could 
appease  them,  or  stay  their  hands ;  and  that  the  only 
result  that  could  be  permanently  effectual  was  exter- 
mination, or  total  conquest  and  submission.  The 
measures  adopted  by  the  military  commander  were 
all  that  could  be  done  with  his  limited  resources.* 

The  legislature  would,  it  was  hoped,  encourage  in 
every  reasonable  way  the  growth  of  every  kind  of 
manufacture  and  industry.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant interests  of  Texas  was  cattle-breeding,  but  unfor- 
tunately the  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  stock-raiser  s 
property  were  defective,  especially  in  regard  to  herd- 
ing, branding,  and  selling  cattle.  Practices  had  be- 
come common  in  these  respects  which  almost  destroyed 
the  safety  of  that  kind  of  property. 

Financial  matters  were  the  last  topic  discussed  In 
the  message.  The  governor  was  of  opinion  that  ex- 
penditures would  amount  to  about  $1,500,000.  The 
amount  of  cash  on  hand  September  3,  1867,  was 
$20,232;  receipts  from  that  date  to  April  16,  1870, 
were  $1,384,1U1,  and  the  expenditures  during  the 
same  period  §1,024,851.  The  amount  of  cash  in  the 
treasury,  exclusive  of  school  and  special  fimds,  was 
$2,953  in  specie  and  $413,747  in  currency.  Deduct- 
ing appropriations  made  by  military  orders  since 
March    1st,    there    remained   $2,953   in   specie   and 

*  Reynolds  urged  the  eHtablishincnt  of  a  military  telegraph  line  along  the 
frontier,  and  recommended  that  the  department  commander  should  be  aa- 
tliori/ed  to  equip  and  employ  frontiersmen  in  co-operation  with  the  U.  S. 
troops.  lit-pt.  Sec,  Wart  cong.  41,  seas.  3,  i.  41. 
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$368,426  in  currency.  The  debt  of  the  state  was 
small.  Under  act  of  November  12,  1866,  five  per 
centum  state  bonds,  to  the  amount  of  $82,168,  were 
issued  to  the  school  fund,  and  $134,472  of  similar 
bonds  to  tlie  universitv  fund.  If  the  act  was  to  be 
respected,  the  state  was  so  much  indebted  to  the 
above-named  funds.  The  onlv  other  indebtedness 
was  that  of  ten  per  cent  warrants  issued  before  the 
late  war,  but  the  amount  could  not  be  considerable. 
The  governor  remarked  that  the  whole  system  of  col- 
lection of  revenue  would  have  to  be  revised  and  made 
more  effective. 

This  message  represented  very  fairly  the  condition 
and  requirements  of  Texas,  on  her  people  resuming 
self-government.  The  legislature,*  with  a  large  ma- 
jority of  them  republicans,  accepted  the  governors 
views  in  all  important  points.  The  militia  was  or- 
ganized,* and  divided  into  two  classes,  namely  the 
state  guard,  composed  of  volunteers  and  the  reserve 
military,  which  included  all  persons  liable  to  service, 
not  enrolled  in  the  state  guard.  All  the  troops  were 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  governor,  who  was 
also  empowered  to  declare  martial  law  in  any  county 
or  counties,  and  call  out,  in  cases  of  emergency,  such 
pcjrtlon  of  the  militia  as  he  might  deem  necessar}'  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  law.  Other  bills  authorized 
him  to  organize  twenty  companies  for  the  protection  of 
the  frontier,  and  establish  a  state  police,  under  the 
system  suggested  by  him  in  his  message.  An  elec- 
tion law  was  passed  requiring  voters  to  register,  and 
laying  down  stringent  rules  for  conducting  elections; 
the  judicial  districts  were  re-organized  and  their 
number  was  raised  to  thirty-five,  and  a  bill  was 
passed  establishing  a  system  of  pubUc  free  schools 

*  According  to  Thrall,  page  429,  the  legislature  politically  considered 
stood  thus:  in  the  senate  17  republicans,  two  of  tliem  Africans,  7  conser\'a- 
tives,  and  G  democrats;  in  the  house,  50  republicans,  8  l)eing  Africans,  19 
cons(»rvative«,  and  21  democrats. 

'■'Tlie  act  of  congres  proliibitinp:  the  organization  of  the  militia,  was  re* 
pealed  July  15,  1870,  Cony,  Globe,  1809-70.  Ap.  738. 
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throughout  the  state.  The  session  was  a  long  one, 
and  numerous  enactments  were  passed ;  nor  was  it  till 
August  15th  that  the  legislature  adjourned. 

Though  the  great  civil  war  had  ended  years 
ago,  contention  had  not  ceased.  In  the  political 
arena-  republicans  and  democrats — respectively  repre- 
sentincr  the  old  unionists  and  secessionists — carried  on 
the  strife,  and  displayed  toward  each  other  feelings  as 
bitter  and  hostile  as  had  ever  been  entertained  by 
federals  and  confederates  in  their  conflicts  on  the 
battlefield.  Governor  Davis  had  been  a  general  in 
the  federal  army,  while  the  larger  portion  of  the 
ixjople  of  Texas  had  been  confederates.  His  election 
to  office,  as  well  as  that  of  the  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture, had  not  been  an  expression  of  the  will  oi  the 
majority,  but  was  due  to  the  pressure  of  the  recon- 
struction laws.  Party  spirit,  therefore,  was  violent, 
and  the  action  of  tlie  republican  party  in  power  was 
watched  with  critical  scrutiny,  by  the  democrats 
whose  rivalry  was  intensified  by  the  humiliation  of 
defeat.  The  provisions  of  the  militia  and  police  bills, 
and  especially  that  authorizing  tlie  governor  to  pro- 
claim martial  law,  gave  dissatisfaction  to  both  con- 
servatives and  democrats.  A  large  portion  of  the 
]X)lice  force  was  drawn  from  the  black  race;  and  the 
reader  will  doubtless  correctly  estimate  the  passion- 
ate indiji:  nation  of  the  white  man,  on  beina  interfered 
with  in  his  conduct  by  a  low,  impudent  negro.' 

^  Collisions  consequently  occurred.  In  Jan.  1871,  there  was  a  aerions 
affair  in  lluntsvillc.  A  negro,  an  important  witness  in  a  criminal  case,  was 
killed,  and  persons  implicated  in  the  murtlcr  were  arrested.  Friends  aided 
them  to  escaxK},  and  tne  captain  of  police  who  held  them  in  charge,  was 
wounded  in  the  scrimmage.  Martial  law  was  proclaimed  by  the  gov.,  Jan. 
20,  and  a  military  company  sent  from  an  adjoining  county  to  enforce  the 
law.  The  supremacy  of  the  civil  law,  however,  was  soon  restored.  An- 
other difficulty  occurred  at  Grocsl)cck,  in  Septeml)er,  one  Applewhite  beinff 
killed  in  the  streers  hy  three  colored  policemen.  A  serious  disturliance  took 
place,  th<j  whites  and  nejijroes  Iwin^  arrayed  against  each  other.  On  Oct. 
10,  (rnv.  Duvis  proclaimed  martial  law  in  Limestone  and  Freestone  counties. 
The  onkr  wan  revoked  Nov.  11th,  hut  the  people  were  ajwcssed  for  a  consid- 
eralile  .^nm  to  defray  ex )M'n8(.'s.  In  Hill  county  also  martial  law  was  en- 
forced fur  a  short  time.  2%raU,  431. 
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The  growing  strength  of  the  democratic  pariy, 
however, — or  rather  its  natural  strength  when  re- 
leased from  coercion — showed  itself  m  time.  In 
November,  1872,  from  the  5th  to  the  8th  indnsivey' 
a  general  election  was  held  for  electors  of  president 
and  vice-president  of  the  United  States,  for  memben 
to  congress,  to  fill  vacancies  hi  the  state  senate,  for 
representatives  to  the  13th  legislature,  for  district  at- 
torneys, and  for  county  oflScers.  The  late  conatitation 
having  provided  that  the  governor  should  hold  oflb» 
for  the  term  of  four  years,  the  election  for  the  execu- 
tive did  not  take  place  till  December  1873.  The 
result  of  the  election  of  1872  was  thatiihe  democrats 
returned  to  congress  the  six  representatives  to  which 
Texas  was  now  entitled,  and  a  majority  in  the  state 
legislature. 

At  the  same  election,  according  to  a  provision  of 
the  constitution,  the  vote  of  the  people  was  taken  for 
the  permanent  location  of  the  seat  of  government^  the 
city  of  Austin  being  chosen  by  a  large  majority  as 
the  capital.* 

Moreover,  an  amendment  to  the  6th  section.  Ar- 
ticle X.,  of  the  constitution  **  was  proposed,  and  ac- 
cepted by  a  vote  of  57,611  for,  and  35,076  against  it 

The  thirteenth  legislature  met  January  14,  1873, 
and  the  democrats  at  once  exercised  their  controlling 
majority,  by  causing  obnoxious  laws  to  be  repealed. 
The  militia  bill  passed  by  the  last  legislature,  was  so 
changed  as  to  deprive  the  governor  of  his  power  to 
declare  martial  war;  the  ol3Jectionable  state  police 
force  was  disbanded,  and  material  changes  were  ef- 
fected in  the  election  laws.  Measures  also  were 
adopted  to  reduce  the  expenses  of  government 


'According  to  the  provision  of  the  constitation,  the  polls  at  eleotkni 
were  to  be  opened  for  four  days. 

•Votes  cast  for  Austin,  64,277;  for  Houston,  35,  147;  for  Waco»  12,777; 
Tex,  Off.  Returns,  Otn,  Elec  1872,  18. 

^Reading  thus:  *  The  legislature  shall  not  hereafter  grant  lands  to  anj 
person  or  persons,  nor  shall  any  certificate  for  land  be  sold  at  the  land  office, 
except  to  actual  settlers  upon  the  same,  and  in  lots  not  exceeding  160 


FINANCIAL  AFFAIR&  000 

Governor  Davis  in  his  annual  message  called  atten- 
tion to  the  unsatisfactory  condition  in  which  he  found 
the  state  treasury.  It  appears  that  the  treasurer  had 
vacated  his  office  under  circumstances  that  led  to  the 
suspicion  that  transactions  of  a  doubtful  nature  had 
taken  place  in  the  department  during  his  management. 
Public  comments  reaching  the  governor's  ears  com- 
pelled him  to  investigate  the  matter,  and  he  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  profits  had  been  made  by  the  late 
treasurer  to  the  amount  of  $30,000 ;  accordingly  he 
directed  the  attorney-general  to  sue  him  and  his 
securities  for  that  amount"  On  his  suggestion,  too, 
a  select  joint  committee  was  appointed  by  the  two 
branches  of  the  legislature  to  examine  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  offices  of  the  comptroller  and  the  treas- 
urer and  report  upon  it.  From  the  report  of  this 
committee,  sent  in  June  2,  1873,  it  appears  that  there 
had  been  much  irregularity;  that  the  books  in  the 
comptroller  s  office  were  kept  in  an  inaccurate  and 
confused  manner,  and  with  such  a  reckless  disregard  of 
system  as  to  render  any  attempt  to  obtain  from  them 
a  correct  statement  of  the  state's  finances  extremely 
difficult ;  and  that  a  deficit  in  the  treasury  actually  ex- 
isted. 

The  legislature  having  thus  efl^ected  many  desirable 
reforms  the  democrats  next  determined  to  reform  the 
government.  The  governor  was  a  stanch  republican, 
and  there  was  a  republican  majority  in  the  senate ; 
but  the  democrats  readily  perceived  that  the  thumb- 
screw of  obstruction  would  compel  their  opponents  to 
yield  to  a  measure  which  would  overthrow  them,  and 
the  house  refused  to  vote  money  to  carry  on  the  gov- 
ernment until  it  had  succeed  in  the  scheme  planned 
bv  it.  It  was  a  well-conceived  political  stratagem. 
Confident  that  at  the  polls  the  democratic  majority 
would  be  overwhelming,  tlie  house  decided  to  procure 
a  new  election,  though  it  would  thus  be  legislating 
itself  out.     An  act  was  accordingly  passed  April  24, 

"  Davis'  testimony  in  Tex,  Rept  Com.  Jnveet,  Cornjit,,  June  2,  1873,  17. 
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1873,  making  a  new  apportionment  of  the  state  and 
chaniring  the  senatorial  districts,  which  change  neces- 
sitated a  new  general  election.  On  May  26th,  fol- 
lowing, another  act  was  forced  through  the  le^slature, 
prescribing  that  the  election  should  be  held  on  the 
first  Tuesday  in  December,"  the  day  on  which  the 
election  for  the  new  governor  would  take  place. 

On  the  appointed  day  the  election  was  held,  and 
in  all  three  branches  the  democrats  were  triumphant. 
But  the  republicans  were  not  disposed  to  yield  with- 
out a  struggle.  The  constitutionality  of  the  law 
under  which  the  election  had  been  held  was  brought 
before  the  supreme  court  which  decided  that  it  was 
unconstitutional,  and  Davis,  on  January  12th,  issued 
a  proclamation  prohibiting  the  new  legislature  from 
assembling.  In  defiance  of  this  interdict,  however, 
it  met  on  the  following  day  and  organized.  Much 
alarm  was  entertained  that  a  collision  would  take 
place  between  the  two  parties.  And  not  without 
some  cause.  The  two  branches  of  the  legislature 
occupied  the  upper  story  of  the  capitol  with  a  com- 
j>any  of  the  militia  as  guard;  at  the  same  time  Davis 
and  the  other  executive  officers  held  possession  of  the 
lower  story  with  a  company  of  colored  soldiers  under 
the  adj  utant-general. "  President  Grant  was  appealed 
to  but  refused  to  sustain  Davis.  Fortunately  moder- 
ation prevailed  and  no  conflict  took  place.  J.  P. 
Newcomb,  the  secretary  of  state,  pennitted,  under 
protest,  the  election  returns  to  be  delivered  to  a  com- 
mittee of  the  legislature.  Tlic  votes  having  been 
counted,  Richard  Coke"  was  declared   elected  gov- 

"Scc  TiT,  Orn.  Laws,  13  leg.,  43,  et  seq. 

^(.lov.  Coke  in  his  annual  message  of  Jan.  1876,  page  4,  makes  this  a»- 
Bcrtion:  'The  floors  of  tlie  halls  in  which  you  now  sit  had  hocn  cxamincil 
by  tlie  conspirators,  and  it  had  been  ascertained  that  the  armed  forces  en- 
trenched in  the  basement  beneath,  could  piece  them  with  their  missiles  if 
necessary  to  attack  you.* 

^*Coke  was  bom  at  Williamsburg,  Va.,  March  13,  1829;  was  educate  at 
William  and  Mary  college,  and  liavmg  studied  law  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
when  21  years  of  age.  In  IbaO  ho  removed  to  Waco,  McLennan  county, 
Texas.  He  served  in  the  confederate  army,  first  as  private  and  afterward  aa 
oux)iain;  was  district  judge  in  June  1S5G,*  and  iu  18C(>  waa  elected  by  the 
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emor  by  a  majority  of  50,000,  and  Richard  B.  Hub- 
bard, lieutenant-governor.  For  some  days  the  public 
was  agitated  by  doubt  and  apprehension  as  to  the 
probability  of  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  dispute,  but 
on  the  19th  Governor  Davis  vacated  the  executive 
office  without  making  a  formal  surrender."  Governor 
Coke  took  undisputed  possession,  and  the  excitement 
was  allayed.  Thus  terminated  this  contest  for  suprem- 
acy between  the  republican  and  democratic  parties, 
happily  without  bloodshed.  But  it  was  a  critical 
point  in  the  progress  of  affairs.  The  least  spark  of 
fire  would  have  exploded  the  magazine  of  animosity 
harbored  on  both  sides.  Thus  the  city  which  had  so 
lately  been  declared  the  permanent  capital  of  the  state 
narrowly  escaped  being  baptized  in  blood. 

During  the  first  session  of  the  14th  legislature,  no 
extraordinarj''  measures  worthy  of  especial  mention 
were  adopted,**  with  the  exception  of  granting  pen- 
democratic  i)arty  judge  of  the  state  supremo  court,  but  was  removed  in  1807 
by  Sheridan  a.^  an  *imi>ediment  to  reconstruction.'  (/.  S.  Sen.  JliaceL,  cong. 
42,  scss.  2,  no.  8,  pt  i.,  71. 

**  Davis  in  a  speech  made  to  the  citizens  of  Travis  county,  Oct.  4,  1880, 
alludes  to  this  allair,  and  Bi>eaks  of  the  democrats  as  having  '  Keizcd  the  state 

?;overnment,  in  January,  1874.*  Daris,  Syeech,  3,  with  Oray,  Hint  AwUin, 
tov.  Coke  s  view  of  tlie  situaticm  was  different.  In  his  messaee  mentioned 
in  note  he  says:  'Forebodings  of  danger  to  popular  lil)erty  and  representa- 
tive government  cau3c<l  the  stoutc3t  and  mojt  |>atriotic  among  us  to  tremble 
for  the  result.  A  con.rpiracy,  bolder  and  more  wicked  than  that  of  Cataline 
against  the  liberties  of  Rome,  had  planned  the  overthrow  of  free  govern- 
ment in  Texas.  Tlie  caj>itol  and  its  purlieus  were  held  by  armed  men  under 
command  of  the  con.-pirators;  ancf  the  treasury  and  department  offices, 
"^-ith  all  the  archive?  of  the  govt,  were  in  their  possession.  Your  right  to 
assemble  in  the  capitol,  as  the  chosen  representatives  of  the  peoi>lc  was  de- 
nied, and  tlie  will  of  tlie  iMJople  of  Texas  scoffed  at  and  defie<i. . .  .The  presi- 
dent of  the  Unite<l  States  was  being  implored  to  send  troops  to  aid  in  over- 
throwing the  goveniment  of  Texas,  chosen  by  her  people  by  a  majority  of 
50,000.  Tlie  local  and  municipal  offir^rs  throughout  the  state  in  Bymi>athy 
with  the  infamous  designs  of  these  desperate  and  unscrupulous  revolutionists, 
taking  courage  from  the  Iwldness  of  the  leaderj  at  the  capitol,  were  refusing 
to  deliver  over  to  their  lawfully  elected  successors,  the  offices  in  their  pos- 
session. A  univer.^al  conflict  of  jurisdiction  and  anthorit^,  extending 
througli  all  the  departments  of  ffovcmment,  embracing  in  its  sweep  all 
the  territory  and  inhabitants  of  the  state,  and  every  question  upon  which 
legitimate  govoniment  is  called  to  act,  was  imminent  and  impending.* 

^^It  shoiihl  be  mentioned  that  an  act  was  passed  April  10,  1874,  author- 
izing tlie  gov.  to  organize  a  battalion  of  six  com|)anie«,  each  75  strong,  for 
defcnro  of  tlie  fnmtier  against  Indians.  The  companies  were  organized  June 
4th  foUowiug,  and  x>hiced  under  the  command  of  Maj.  John  "B,  Jones. 
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KCT.  be  a»iied.  i^j^rihd  ii  «i  tLe  pe»:f}le  of  TexM» 
ja«i  r-rad-e:!:/:^^  a:>i  !»I5ct  i:r:<nrt€d  sabmisioa  to  it 
Be*  -'>  r'^si^'j^  friiscad  f-: r  ari 'izihtirc^  to  h  my  lon^r. 
Tie  cskZL'ies  wLVl  a  v-akr  t;«r::«re  had  rendered  h  im- 
|C»iect  to  call  t#>gether  a  coGsdtntioiial  conventioa 
li^  ceased  to  exLn ;  feideral  interference  was  do  longer 
jbared,  aod  trie  popular  mind  was  &ee  from  passKMi 
md  excitement-  "For  twelve  months  past."  he  said, 
•*-tbe  thirikinjj  men  of  the  state  have  been  studying 
invesstigating  the  subjects  to  be  dealt  witii  in 
g  a  constitution,  and  are  now  prepared  to  act"  " 
The  governor's  message  is  a  lengthy  document 
gg^irising  02  octavo  p£^es,  and  he  enters  fully  into 
subjrxt  to  which  he  calls  the  attention  of  the 
ture.  All  internal  matters  are  considered,  and 
space  is  devoted  to  statements  touching  the  con- 
ipn  of  tlie  frontier  in  connection  with  inroads  made 
Indians,  and  Mexican  border  troublea  He  re- 
ked  that,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  Indians 

4L  .  Uth  UoM.,  2d  mh.,  1875,  S-9. 
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that  devastated  the  frontier  of  Texas  came  from  the 
reservations  on  the  northern  borders.  Governor  Coke 
was  in  favor  of  applying  severe  measures,  and  holding 
the  Indians  to  a  rigorous  accountability.  "  Lenity, ' 
he  said,  "to  their  murderous  and  thieving  propensities 
is  atrocious  cruelty  to  the  whites."  With  regard  to 
depredations  committed  by  Mexican  marauders,  he 
informed  the  legislature  that  during  the  spring  and 
early  summer  of  the  past  year  they  had  greatnr  ex- 
ceeJed  in  magnitude  and  atrocity  transactions  of  that 
character  fi^r  a  number  of  years  past.  The  complaint 
of  the  people  of  the  districts  exposed  to  these  preda- 
toiy  inroads  was  universal.  The  expense  to  which 
the  state  was  put,  owing  to  the  inadequacy  of  the 
United  States'  military  establishment,  was  very  oner- 
ous, and  the  governor  recommended  the  legislature  to 
memorialize  congress,  setting  forth  the  losses  of  life 
and  property  on  the  Mexican  border,  and  asking  that 
the  obligation  of  the  general  government  to  protect 
Texas  against  foreign  enemies  be  redeemed,  and  that 
the  money  expended  by  the  state  in  defence  of  her 
people  be  refunded." 

According  to  the  report  of  Governor  Coke  of  Jan- 
uary 1874,  and  that  of  the  comptroller  of  February 
10th,  following,  the  public  debt  was  $1,668,131.  In 
the  present  message,  the  governor  states  that  the  en- 
tire public  debt  of  Texas,  up  to  January  1,  1875,  ac- 
cording to  the  comptroller's  report,  was  $4,012,421,  of 
which  $976,988  represented  the  floating  debt,  leaving 
a  bonded  debt  of  $3,035,433.  He  then  explains  how 
so  large  an  increase  in  figures  appears  in  the  report. 
He  says;  '*  The  increase  in  the  public  debt  since  the 
report  in  January  1874,  is  represented  by  the  bonds 
and  certificates  granted  to  the  revolutionary  veterans 
of  Texas,  by  act  of  April  1874,  amounting  to  $899,- 
389,  and  a  few  thousand  dollars  of  miscellaneous  in- 

^^  Memorials  to  this  effect  were  laid  before  congress  by  the  14th  lesislatnre, 
and  alHo  by  the  constitutional  convention  held  in  the  autumn  of  1875.   TVa^ 
X*fA«.  Got\,  legia.  15,  sess.  1,  ap.  1876,  58-9. 
Ill  ST.  Mkx.  Statks,  Vol.  II.   88 
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debtedness.  The  remainder  was  incmred  before 
January  1874,  and  is  due  to  school  teachers  and 
others  for  services  in  1873,  and  in  the  confusion  of 
the  records  when  the  last  report  was  made,  was  not 
noted,  and  in  fact  much  of  it  was  not  reported  until 
subsequent  to  that  time/' 

With  regard  to  the  pensions  granted  to  veterans,  it 
is  necessary  to  explain  that  by  an  act  of  August  13, 
1870,  it  was  briefly  provided  that  the  surviving 
veterans  "of  the  revolution  which  separated  Texas 
from  Mexico,  including  the  Mier  prisoners,"  and  no 
others  should  have  certain  pensions.  Comptroller 
Bledsoe,  however,  misapprehended  the  law,  and  ex- 
tended its  provisions  to  persons  not  properly  entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  it.  At  least  such  was  the  reason 
given  by  Governor  Davis,  May  19,  1871,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  vetoing  two  items  of  appropriations  to  pay 
claims  of  veterans;  by  which  act  he  exposed  himself 
to  the  attack  of  his  democratic  enemies,  who  charged 
hhn  with  entertaining  hostile  feeUngs  toward  the 
veterans.  By  act  of  April  21,  1874,  the  legislature, 
liowcver,  extended  the  list  of  classes  entitled  to  pen- 
sions,** and  by  the  end  of  the  year,  the  governor 
became  reasonably  alarmed  at  the  rapidly  increasing 
number  of  claims;**  in  his  message,  he  urged  the 
immediate  repeal  of  the  act,  which,  if  left  on  the 
statute  book,  afforded  an  opening  for  the  perpetration 
of  frauds  on  the  state.  The  act  was  repealed  March 
13,  1875. 

In  March,  also,  provision  was  made  for  submitting 
the  all  absorbing  question  of  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion to  the  people,  and  an  election  was  ordered  to  be 

''  Under  the  act  of  1870,  a  person  entitled  to  the  pension  would  receiye 
$250  if  not  wounded,  and  $500  if  wounded,  commencing  from  Jan.  1,  1871. 
Gov.  Davis  considered  that  there  were  not  at  that  time  100  persons  in  the 
state  jusiJy  entitled  to  the  pension,  yet  Comptroller  Bledsoe,  under  hiB  con- 
straction  of  the  act,  soon  found  283  claimants.  Speech  o/Eac-gov,  DcojU,  Oct 
4,  1880,  p.  13,  in  Orates  Hvft.  Austin. 

^  Davis  says  that  Darden  and  Coke,  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  so,  iasoed 
$1,115,000  worth  of  bonds  in  pension.  *  Some  1,100  persona  had  tuned  up 
as  veterans  of  the  struggle  l^etween  Texas  and  Mexioo. ' 
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held  for  that  purpose,  and  for  delegates  on  August 
2d.  On  the  appointed  day  69,583  votes  were  cast  for 
the  convention,  and  30,549  against  it.  The  delegates" 
having  been  duly  elected,  the  convention  assembled  at 
Austin,  September  6,  1875,  and  completed  its  labors 
November  24th,  on  which  day  it  adjourned.  The 
constitution  which  it  framed  was  submitted  to  the 
people  for  ratification  February  17,  1876,  when  136, 
606  votes  were  cast  in  favor  of  it,  and  56,652  against 
it.  A  general  election  was  held  on  the  same  day,  and 
the  regular  democratic  state  ticket  elected.  Coke  was 
reelected  governor,  by  a  majority  of  over  102,000 
votes,  having  polled  150,418  against  47,719  cast  for 
William  Chambers." 

Some  very  striking  changes  are  noticeable  in  the 
constitution  of  1876.  In  the  bill  of  rights,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  constitution  of  1869  that  declared  seces- 
sion a  heresy,  and  that  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
United  States  are  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  are 
stricken  out."     With   respect  to  the   legislative  de- 

2^Tho  names  of  the  delegates,  with  tlicir  places  of  residence  and  nativity, 
as  also  their  occupations,  will  be  found  in  Walsh  and  PilgrvnCa  Direct,  ConnUL 
Conveiu,  1-3.  The  30  districts  sent  up  eighty-nine  delegates,  of  whom  75  were 
democrats  and  14  republicans,  four  of  whom  were  negroes.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  delegates  were  natives  of  the  southern  states,  there  being  only 
lour  native  Texans. 

«  U.  S.  Sen.  Miftc.,  cong.  47,  sess.  2,  i.,  doc  8,  71;  ThraO,  437. 

^  For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  I  copy  the  preambles  and  corresponding 
providions  in  the  two  constitutions. 

Constitution  of  Texas,  18C9:  We,  the  people  of  Texas,  acknowledging 
with  gratitude  the  grace  of  God  in  permitting  ns  to  make  a  choice  of  our 
form  of  government,  do  hereby  ordain  and  establish  this  constitution.  ArL 
I.  Bill  of  Rights.  That  the  heresies  of  nullification  and  secession,  which 
brought  the  country  to  grief,  may  be  eliminated  from  future  political  db- 
cussion;  that  public  order  may  be  restored,  private  property  and  human 
life  protected,  and  the  great  x)rinciplcs  of  liberty  and  ei[uality  secured  to  us, 
we  aeclarc  that:  Sec.  I.  The  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  laws 
and  treaties  made  and  to  bo  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  are  acknowledged 
to  be  the  supremo  law;  that  this  constitution  is  framed  in  harmony  with,  and 
in  subordination  thereto,  and  that  the  fundamental  principles  embodied 
herein  can  only  be  changed  subject  to  the  national  authority. 

Constitution  of  Texas,  1876:  Preamble.  Humbly  invoking  the  blessing 
of  Almighty,  the  people  of  the  state  of  Texas  do  ordain  and  establish  this 
constitution.  Art.  L  Bill  of  Rights.  That  the  general,  great,  and  essential 
principles  of  liberty  and  free  government  may  be  recognized  and  established, 
we  declare:  Sec  I.  Texas  is  a  free  and  independent  state,  subject  only  to 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States;  and  the  maintenance  of  our  free  insti- 
tutions, and  the  perpetuity  of  the  union  depend  upon  the  preaenratioii  of  tho 
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partment,  provision  was  made  to  increase  the  number 
of  members  of  the  house  of  representatives  to  150,  at 
the  rate  of  one  additional  member  for  each  15,000  in- 
habitants at  each  fresh  apportionment  The  number 
of  senators  was  permanently  fixed  at  thirty-one.  The 
legislature  was  to  meet  every  two  years,  and  when- 
ever especially  convened  by  the  governor.  The 
governor's  term  of  oflSce  was  reduced  to  two  years, 
and  his  salary  from  $5,000  to  $4,000.  All  vacancies 
in  state  or  district  oflSces  were  to  be  filled  by  ap- 
pointments of  the  governor,  with  the  consent  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  senate.  The  judicial  power  was  vested 
in  one  supreme  court,  consisting  of  a  chief  justice  and 
two  associate  justices,  a  court  of  appeals  composed  of 
three  judges,  and  district,  county,  and  other  courts.  The 
state  was  divided  into  twenty-six  judicial  districts,  and 
the  oflSce  of  district  attorney  was  abolished.  Article 
VI.  of  the  constitution  of  1869,  respecting  the  right  of 
suffrage,  was  stricken  out,  and  another  substituted,  in 
which  no  mention  is  made  of  "race,  color,  or  former 
condition. '^  Provision  was  made  that  separate  schools 
should  be  provided  for  the  white  and  colored  children ; 
and  foreign  immigration  was  discountenanced." 

The  15th  legislature  met  in  April  1876,  and  the 
formality  of  the  reinauguration  of  the  governor  and 
lieutenant-governor  was  observed.  In  his  message  to 
the  legislature,  Governor  Coke  criticised  the  new  con- 
stitution, and  pointing  out  defects,  recommended  that 
the  legislature  propose  the  necessarj''  amendments 
which  it  was  empowered  to  do.^*     The  judiciary  arti- 

right  of  local  self-government  unimpaired  to  all  the  states.  Sec.  IL  All 
political  power  is  mherent  in  the  people,  and  all  free  covemments  are 
lounded  on  their  authority,  and  instituted  for  their  benetit.  The  faith  of 
the  people  of  Texas  stands  pledged  to  the  preservation  of  a  republican  form 
of  government,  and  subject  to  this  limitation  only,  they  have  at  all  times 
the  inalienable  right  to  alter,  reform,  or  abolish  their  government  in  such  a 
manner  as  they  may  think  expedient.  Copies  of  both  constitution  will  be 
found  in  U.  S.  Chart,  awl  ConstiL,  ii.,  1801-56. 

^*  Sec.  56  of  Art.  XVI.,  reads  thus:  '  The  legislature  shall  have  no  power 
to  appropriate  any  of  the  public  money  for  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  a  bureau  of  immigration,  or  for  any  purpose  of  bringing  immi- 
grants to  this  state.' 

''*  Art.  XVII.  provided  that  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  members 
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cle  occupied  his  special  attention.  He  considered  the 
system  framed  in  it  so  faulty,  ineflScient,  and  expen- 
sive, that  in  his  judgment  it  would  be  better  not  to 
attempt  to  amend  it,  but  to  substitute  an  entirely 
new  article.  He  describes  its  prominent  faults  in  the 
following  words :  **It  provides  for  two  high  courts  of 
last  resort,  giving  supremacy  to  neither,  and  leaves 
the  country  to  be  vexed  with  uncertainty  as  to  what 
is  the  law  when  conflicting  opinions  are  announced  by 
these  tribmials.  It  established  county  courts,  con- 
ferring on  them  extensive  general  and  statutory  juris- 
diction, and  prescribes  no  qualification  for  the  judges, 
thus  submitting  at  least  half  of  the  litigation  of  the 
country,  and  the  administration  of  the  laws  to  judges, 
many  of  whom  are  utterly  uninformed  of  the  laws 
they  must  administer,  leavmg  suitors  no  remedy  for 
mevitable  mjustice,  except  an  expensive  appeal  to  a 
distant  court.  It  abolishes  the  oflSce  of  district  at- 
torney, heretofore  filled  by  men  of  learning,  abiUty, 
and  experience,  and  substitutes  that  of  county  at- 
torney, most  frequently  to  be  filled  by  inexperienced 
men,  leaving  many  counties  without  prosecutors  at 
all,  where  they  are  most  needed,  thereby  paralyzing 
the  efiiciency  of  the  laws,  exempting  criminals  from 
punishment,  and  inviting  an  increase  of  lawlessness 
and  crime,  so  difficult  to  repress  under  the  most  rigid 
enforcement  of  the  laws."  Moreover,  it  extended  the 
jurisdiction  of  justices  of  the  peace  over  matters  and 
rights  too  important  to  be  submitted  to  the  judgment 
of  men  usually  unlearned  in  the  law ;  it  failed  in  some 
instances  to  provide  for  appeals ;  it  provided  insufficient 
salaries  for  district  judges;  and  surrendered  the  peo- 
ple, in  a  considerable  portion  of  the  state,  "to  the 
domination  of  uneducated  and  ignorant  sufirage,"  in 
three-fourths  of  their  litigation. 

On  the  subject  of  taxation  he  calls  attention  to  the 

elected  to  each  house,  the  legislature  might  propose  auiendiuontB  to  the  con- 
stitutiou,  which  were  to  be  pul  dialled  aud  submitted  to  the  people  for  ratifi- 
cation. 


in  the  ntes  wnignod  to  ciiies 
and  towns  of  10,000  inhabitantB  and  lees,  and  those 
eoDtaining  more  than  10,000  inhabHantB.  Sections 
4  and  5,  article  XT-  provided  that  tiie  m^Yimnfn  rate 
of  taxation  for  the  support  of  the  mmiicipa]  gorem- 
ment  of  the  former  should  nerer  exceed  one-foorth 
of  one  per  centum,  and  for  the  latter  two  and  one 
half  per  centuuL  The  enormous  difference  between 
these  rates,  he  remarks,  the  utter  inefficiency  of  the 
one,  and  the  excessiveness  of  the  other,  are  suggestive 
of  inadvertence  or  mistake.  His  views  with  reelect  to 
the  constitutional  prohibition  upon  the  encouragement 
of  immigration  were  c<Midemnatoiy.  He  regarded  it  as 
unwiFO  and  contrary  to  the  plainest  dictates  of  a  proper 
policy.  No  amendments  of  the  constitution  in  con- 
formity with  his  suggestions  have  hhlierto  been  mada 

While  the  governor  was  able  to  report  a  greatly 
improved  concQtion  of  afiairs  on  the  Indian  firontiery 
and  that  the  predatory  incursions  of  the  savages  were 
becoming  rare,  he  comd  not  make  a  similar  fiivorafale 
statement  with  regard  to  the  Mexican  border  troublea 
Unfortunately  the  depredations  of  Mexican  robbers 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Rio  Grande  had  continued 
almost  without  interruption,  and  with  increasing  bold- 
ness and  audacity.  Murder,  robbeiy,  and  conflagra- 
tion had  marked  the  track  of  their  raids ;  the  energies 
of  that  portion  of  the  country  were  paralized,  its 
wealth  was  destroyed,  and  the  terror  under  which 
people  lived  threatened  depopulation. 

On  May  5th  Coke  was  elected  senator  to  the  United 
States'  congress,  but  continued  to  exercise  the  func- 
tions of  executive  till  December  1st  when  he  re- 
signed,'* and  Lieutenant-governor  Hubbard  succeeded 
to  the  office." 

^The  executive  officers  during  Coke's  a^lmiuistration  were  the  following: 
S.  H.  TMrden,  comptroller;  A.  J.  Dom,  treasurer;  J.  J.  Groos,  land  com- 
missioner; A.  W.  DeBerry,  secretary  of  state;  O.  N.  HoUIngsworth,  snpt 
pub.  instruction;  William  Steele,  ailjutant-general;  Geo.  Clai-k,  attorney- 
fleneral,  alao  H.  II.  Bo<»ne;  Jerome  B.  Rolxirtson,  supt.  bureau  of  immigra- 
Son.    FToM  nnti  PWjrinCs  Direct.  Corustit.  Conven.y  4;  Thrall,  437. 

^  Richard  B.  Hubbard  was  born  in  Georgia  in  1834;  graduated  at  Mercer 
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During  Governor  Hubbard's  administFation  a  seri- 
ous trouble  arose  between  the  Texan  and  Mexican 
citizens  of  El  Paso  county.  The  particulars  are  as 
follow:  In  December,  1877,  a  riot  occurred  at  San 
Elizario,  arising  from  interference  with  the  right  of 
Mexican  citizens  of  Texas  to  the  free  use  of  the 
Guadalupe  salt  lakes,  lying  90  miles  east  of  that 
town.  The  anger  of  the  people  was  aggravated  by  a 
personal  feud  existii^  between  two  leading  inhabi- 
tants, Charles  H.  Howard,  and  Louis  Cardis,  who 
was  extremely  popular  with  the  Mexicans.  Howard, 
having  located  certain  salt  deposits,  endeavored  to 
establish  a  private  occupation  of  them,  and  the  right 
to  exact  p9.y  for  salt  taken  therefrom.  Cardis  ii:^- 
gated  the  Mexican  citissens  of  El  Paso  county  to  re- 
sist this  encroachment  upon  their  rights,**  and  when 
Howard  with  the  county  judge  and  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  endeavored  to  force  matters  by  attempting  to 
arrest  certain  parties  engaged  in  the  business  at  San 
Elizario,  they  themselves  were  seized  by  a  mob  of 
Mexicans  who  threatened  to  take  Howard's  life. 
Through  the  efforts  of  Cardis  and  Pierre  Bourgade, 
the  priest  of  the  parish,  they  were  released,  Howard 
being  compelled  to  sign  a  bond  for  $12,000  with  sure- 
ties, engaging  to  leave  the  county  and  not  return. 
This  occurred  at  the  end  of  September,  1877,  and 
Howard  retired  to  New  Mexico. 

But  at  the  beginning  of  October,  notwithstanding 
his  pledge,  he  returned  to  El  Paso  where,  on  the  10th 
of  the  same  month,  he  shot  and  instantly  killed  Cardis 
without  a  word   of   warning.      Cardis,   though   an 

university  in  1851,  and  at  Harvard  law  school  in  1862.  In  the  foQowiag 
year  he  migrated  to  Texas  and  settled  at  Tvler,  Smith  oonnt^.  He  was  ap- 
pointed U.  S.  district  attorney  in  1868,  and  was  representative  for  his  dis- 
trict in  the  l^islatare  in  1858.  When  the  civil  war  broke  oat  he  com- 
manded the  Wd  regiment  Texas  infantry,  and  was  promoted  later  to  the 
command  of  a  brigade.    In  1872  he  was  Sector  on  the  Greeley  tickeL 

^  Both  under  me  Spanish  and  Mexican  govts  the  free  use  of  these  sail 
deposits  had  been  granted  to  the  citizens  of  towns  on  both  sides  of  the  Bio 
Grande.  The  Texan  citizens  of  Mexican  descent  maintained  that  ^e  iroatafy 
hy  which  the  territory'  wherein  the  salt  lakes  lie  was  transferred  to  the  U.  6»p 
did  not  extinguish  the  right  of  the  public  to  them. 
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Italian  bv  birth,  possessed  the  entire  confidence  <i3t 
the  Mexican  population,  being  regarded  as  a  frien^^^ 
and  champion;  indeed  he  had  been  elected  to  repi^ 
sent  their  interests  in  the  legislature.  His  death  e 
cited  the  most  angry  feelings,  and  a  determination  -^ 
take  vengeance  on  the  murderer  whenever  an  oppc^^f- 
tunity  might  present  itself.  Howard,  after  the  per^::^. 
tration  of  the  deed,  went  back  to  New  Mexico. 

The  exasperation   of  the  Mexican  inhabitants     of 
San    Elizario   displayed    itself  in  the    beginning     of 
November,  when  about  200  men  collected  with  vio. 
lent  demonstrations  against  Howard's  bondsmen,  from 
whom  they  demanded  payment  of  the  $12,000,  and 
whose  lives  they  threatened  to  take.     Major  John 
B.  Jones,  of  the  frontier  battalion  of  Texan  rangers 
opportunely  arrived,  and  by  his  representations  the 
malecontents  were  prevented  from  proceeding  to  vio- 
lence and  agreed  to  disperse. 

On  November  16th,  Howard  returned  to  El  Paso 
where  he  surrendered  himself,  and  was  admitted  to 
bail  on  a  bond  for  $4,000.  Somewhat  later  a  train 
of  wagons  left  San  Elizario  for  the  salt  deposits,  and 
were  expected  to  return  bv  December  12th.  When 
Howard,  who  was  at  Mesilla,  heard  of  this  he  deter- 
mined to  enforce  his  rights,  and  on  the  evening  of 
that  dav,  with  about  25  Texan  Eanorers,  under  Lieu- 
tenant  J.  B.  Tays,  entered  San  Elizario  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  the  sheriff  to  execute  writs  of  at- 
tachment on  the  cargoes  of  salt.  Whereupon  the 
Mexican  pi>pulation  rose  in  arms,  being  presently 
joined  by  a  number  of  ^Mexicans  from  the  other  side 
of  the  river.  Howard  and  John  G.  Atkinson,  one  of 
his  bondsmen,  took  refuge  in  the  rangers'  quarters, 
but  Charles  E.  Ellis,  another  bondsman,  while  en- 
deavoring to  do  the  same,  was  killed  in  the  streets. 
On  the  following  morning  Sergeant  C.  E.  Mortimer 
was  shot  while  within  100  yards  of  the  quarters, 
which  were  forthwith  laid  siecre  to  bv  the  rioters,  and 
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The  besi^ers  repeatedly  demanded  the  surrender 
of  Howard,  which  was  as  often  refused,  their  intention 
to  kill  him  being  well  known.  On  the  I7th,  however, 
it  appears  that  the  position  of  the  assailed  was  con- 
sidered so  desperate  that  Lieutenant  Tays  and  How- 
ard went  out  to  confer  with  the  rioters,  who  promised 
the  latter  his  life  if  he  would  reUnquish  all  claim  to 
the  salt  lakes.  As  there  was  no  one  to  interpret  for 
them,  Atkinson  was  sent  for,  and  on  his  arrival  some 
arrangement  was  made  by  hun  with  the  insurgents,'* 
upon  which  the  rangers  surrendered,  whereupon 
they  were  immediately  disarmed  and  confined. 

A  meeting  was  now  held  by  the  ring-leaders,  at 
which  it  was  decided  to  put  to  death  Howard,  Atkin- 
son, and  Sergeant  McBride,  a  ranger  who  had  made 
himself  very  obnoxious  to  the  Mexican  element. 
Thereupon  these  men  were  led  out  and  shot,  Howard 
first.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  influence  of  Chico  Ba- 
rela,  the  chief  leader  of  the  mob,  all  would  have  been 
killed ;  as  it  was,  the  rangers  were  permitted  to  depart, 
stripped  of  their  arms  and  equipments.  The  store 
and  mill  of  Ellis  were  sacked,  and  other  robberies 
committed,  as  usual  on  such  outbreaks. 

Meantime  the  United  States'  district  commander. 
Colonel  Edward  Hatch,  hastened  with  troops  to  San 
Elizario,  where  he  arrived  on  the  2  2d.  He  made 
such  a  disposition  of  his  soldiers  at  Socorro,  Ysleta, 
and  Franklin  as  to  stop  all  further  violence,  and  restore 
order  and  confidence.  Most  of  the  principal  actors  in 
this  tragedy  escaped  into  Mexico,  while  several  per- 
sons resisting  arrest  were  killed  by  rangers  sent  after 
them  by  the  sherifil  The  Mexican  authorities  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  seem  to  have  been  powerless 
to  prevent  their  i>eople  from  taking  part  in  this  riot. 
A  large  gathering  had  collected  at  El  Paso,  Mexico, 
to  attend  the  annual  fair  held  there  December  12th, 

^  According  to  the  account  given  by  an  eye-witness  to  the  MesiUa  Inde- 
pendent, K.  Mez.,  Atkinson  gave  $11,000  in  specie,  cnrrency,  and  drafts,  on 
condition  that  he,  Howard,  and  tiie  rangers  should  be  permitted  to  depart 
without  molestation.  San  J096.  Pioneer,  Aug.  24,  1878. 
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and  it  was  impossible  to  control  the  great  number  of 
bad  characters  that  had  assembled  in  the  vicinity.'* 

At  the  election  held  November  5,  1878,  Qran  M. 
Roberts  was  chosen  governor,  Joseph  D.  Sayers  lieu- 
tenant-governor, S.  H.  Darden  comptroller,  F.  R 
Lubbock  treasurer,  and  W.  C.  Walsh  land  commis- 
sioner. Gleorge  McCormick,  Greorge  F.  Moore,  and 
M.  H.  Bonuer  were  respectively  elected  attorney- 
general,  chief  justice,  and  associate  justice.  All  these 
successful  candidates  were  nominated  by  the  state 
democratic  convention,  which  had  met  at  Austin  in 

July. 

On  retiring  from  the  executive  office,  January  14, 
1879,  Governor  Hubbard,  in  his  message  of  that  date, 
supplies  the  legislature  with  a  suc(binct  and  clear  ac- 
count of  the  financial  condition  of  the  state  during  the 
period  from  August  31,  1876,  to  September  1,  1878, 
m)m  which  it  appears  that  the  total  receipts  were 
13,306,059.82  currency,  and  $81,297.10  in  specie;  the 
disbursements  for  all  expenses  of  the  government,  in- 
cluding public  schools  and  frontier  defence,  amounted 
to  $3,227,362.55  currency,  and  $49,880.77  specie, 
leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of  $78,697.27  cur- 
rency and  $31,416.33  specie.  With  regard  to  the 
public  debt,  he  reported  that  it  amounted  to  $5,086,783, 
of  which  $5,034,109  were  bonded,"  and  $52,674  float- 
ing, showing  a  decrease  of  $123,290.  Indeed,  the 
financial  condition  of  the  state  was  very  favorable,  her 


^  Fnller  particnlara  will  be  found  in  U,  8,  H.  Ex,  Doc,  cong.  45^  seoB.  2, 
zvii.f  nos  84  and  93.  See  also  J.  P.  Hcufue*8  Acd,  MS.,  and  San  «/ostf  Pioneer^ 
n^ 8up.  The  Mexicans  were  finally  obliged  to  submit  to  the  tax,  pajingfl 
per  fane^a — about  2}  bushels,  n.  Misc.  Doc.,  cong.  47,  sess.  2,  ii.  V6S&, 
lihiB  afifair  is  known  as  the  Salt  war. 

'^  Portions  of  the  public  debt  had  been  bonded  at  intervals  from  Nor.  19, 
1866.  On  July  6,  18/6,  an  act  was  passed  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the 
bonds  due  and  returnable  in  the  years  1876  and  1877,  and  to  make  provisions 
for  the  floatinff  indebtedness  of  the  state,  and  to  supply  deficiencies  in  the  reve- 
nue by  the  sales  of  these  bonds  of  the  state,  and  to  make  an  appropriation  to 
carry  into  efifect  the  provisions  of  the  same.  Under  this  act  the  governor 
was  authorized  to  dispose  of  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $1,675,000,  payable  90 
years  from  July  1,  1876,  in  gold  coin,  and  bearing  6  per  cent  intmst.  Jfat- 
mge,  Jan.  14,  1879,  8. 
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credit  being  sach  that  her  bonds,  bearing  an  interest 
of  six  per  centum,  sold  in  New  York  at  a  premium  of 
two  and  a  half  per  centum. 

The  policy  of  Governor  Roberts,"  as  expounded  in 
his  inauguiul  address,  aimed  at  important  changes. 
He  objected  to  positive  laws  limiting  judicial  discre- 
tion from  fear  of  abuse  of  power ;  he  deprecated  the 
present  system  of  procrastination  in  the  sale  of  the 
public  lands,  thereby  burdening  the  present  genera- 
tion with  taxes  for  the  doubtful  benefit  of  future  gen- 
erations; and  he  advocated  the  disposal  of  the  public 
lands  at  a  fair  value  as  soon  as  practicable,  so  as  to 
meet  the  obligations  of  the  government,  increase  the 
school  and  other  funds,  and  relieve  the  present  gen- 
eration from  an  onerous  taxation,  imposed  for  the  dim 
prospect  of  a  future  good  which  would  never  be  realized. 

On  January  27th  he  sent  a  special  message  to  the 
legislature  on  the  judiciary,  in  which,  like  Coke,  he 
advocated  amendments  of  the  constitution,  one  of 
which  savored  somewhat  of  a  dislike  to  the  utter 
overthrow  of  everything  in  the  form  of  centralism." 
He  recommended  that  district  attorneys  should  be 
appointed  by  the  governor,  and  be  removable  at  his 
pleasure.  His  reasons  were  not  without  some  force. 
"The  district  attorney,"  he  said,  *'is   peculiarlj'  an 

^^Oran  M.  Kolxirts  wa-s  bom,  1815,  in  S.  C,  and  educated  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Alabama.  iSclecting  law  as  liia  profession,  lie  commenced  practice  in 
18!^  in  that  Htate,  but  in  1841  migrated  to  Texas.  Having  settled  at  San 
Augustine,  ho  became  district  attorney  in  1844,  and  district  judge  the  year 
following.  After  annexation,  he  resumed  tlie  practice  of  his  {profession, 
which  he  continued  until  1857,  wlicn  lie  was  elected  one  of  the  associate  jus- 
tices of  the  supreme  court,  in  18G1,  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  secession 
convention,  as:jcmbled  at  Austin,  and  in  that  capacity,  acting  under  its  au- 
thority, proclaimed  Texas  a  free  and  independent  state.  In  1802,  Rolwrts 
raised  a  regiment  for  confederate  army,  and  was  attached  to  CJen.  Walker  h 
divisitm,  but  was  afterward  elected  chief  justice  of  the  static.  He  was  in  the 
first  recon.^truction  ccmvention  in  1866,  and  the  ensuing  legislature  eh-cted 
him  to  tlic  U.  S.  senate,  but  he  was  not  allowed  to  take  his  seat.  He  then 
resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession.  Tn  1874,  the  supreme  court  having 
V)een  reorganized ,  he  was  restored  to  his  x>osition  as  chief  justice,  anil  was 
re-elected  in  1876.  IhmfcmVs  Tex.  State  Reg.,  1879,  127;  Oov.  Inaufj,  Ad., 
Jan.  1879,  11. 

^  Gov.  Coke  also  considered  that  the  rebound  from  centralism  had  been 
too  excessive.  He  wished  the  power  of  the  executive  not  to  be  so  much  cur- 
tailed. 
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executive  officer,  representing  the  state;  and,  as  the 
governor  is  required  by  the  constitution  to  see  that 
the  laws  are  executed,  he  should  be  given  full  control 
of  the  attorney  for  the  state  to  enable  him  to  do  it, 
and  then  he  may  be  justly  held  responsible  for  it 
As  it  is  now,  every  district  attorney  and  county  at- 
torney in  the  state  is  an  independent  executive 
officer."'^  He  was,  however,  unsuccessful  in  his 
attempt  to  have  the  constitution  amended. 

On  June  10,  1879,  Governor  Roberts  convened  aD 
exta  session  of  the  legislature,  and  submitted  no 
less  than  39  different  matters  for  its  action  thereon. 
The  most  important  were  :  to  make  an  appropriation 
for  the  annual  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  public 
bonded  debt,  and  for  a  shiking  fund  for  the  ultimate 
discharge  of  that  debt;  to  provide  for  the  sale  of  the 
public  Wds  and  those  peitaining  to  the  university, 
the  firee  schools,  and  the  asylums ;  and  to  make  ap- 
propriations for  the  support  of  those  institutions,  out 
of  the  interest  of  the  state  bonds  and  railroad  bonds, 
at  that  time  amounting  to  over  $3,000,000.  Other 
matters  were  the  amendment  of  old  laws  and  the  pas- 
sage of  new  ones  for  the  better  government  of  the 
country  generally. 

The  system  of  removal  or  extermination  as  applied 
to  the  Indians  in  Texas,  has  been  thoroughly  carried 
out.  For  many  years  after  the  removal  of  the  Indian 
eolonists  in  1859,  the  frontier  suffered  from  devasta- 
tions committed  by  wild  tribes,  which  found  a  safe 
retreat  in  uninhabited  regions  of  the  United  States 
and  Mexico."  The  Comanches  and  Kickapoos  proved 
themselves  conspicuously  troublesome,  the  former 
claiming  the  country  as  their  own,  and  the  right  to 
make  raids  into  it.  and  the  latter  declaring  themselves  at 

^Ghv,  Roberts  Message  to  the  15th  Le{fis.,  1879,  13. 

^  In  1866  permission  was  ^(ranted  by  the  Mexican  authorities  to  Gapt 
Brotherton,  to  cross  the  frontier  in  pursuit  of  Indian  marauders.  Mex,  CoL 
Leg.,  D.  C,  63-7,  iii.  3-6. 
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war  with  Texas,  though  not  with  the  United  States. 
Within  the  territory  of  the  state  itself  few  Indians 
remained,  since  it  appears  that  in  1870  there  were 
only  500  Tonkawas  and  Lipans,  and  a  few  years  later 
Texas  was  relieved  from  the  hostile  incursions  of  the 
Kickapoos,  who  were  removed  to  a  reservation  on 
Indian  Territory."  Since  that  time  all  hostile  Indians 
have  been  subdued,  and  by  1882  the  remnant  of 
harmless  natives  within  the  borders  of  the  state  had 
been  reduced  to  108  souls,  men,  women,  and  children." 

Under  the  tehns  of  the  annexation  treaty  of  1845, 
Texas  retained  possession  of  all  vacant  ana  unappro- 
priated lands  within  her  boundaries ;  but  from  that 
time  to  the  present  the  boundary  has  not  been  defi- 
nitely settled.  A  dispute  has  occurred,  arising  out  of 
the  old  treaty  with  Sjwdn  of  February  22,  1819,"  in 
which  the  Red  river  is  made  the  boundary  between 
the  94th  and  100th  degree  west  longitude  from  Green- 
wich. At  the  date  when  this  treaty  was  made  but 
little  information  had  been  obtained  respecting  the 
region  extending  along  the  upper  portion  of  Red 
river,  nor  was  it  known  that  the  river  was  divided 
into  two  branches — now  called  the  north  and  west 
forks — between  the  99th  and  the  100th  meridians. 
As  late  as  1848  all  maps  described  Red  river  as  a 
continuous  stream,  the  north  fork  not  being  laid  down 
upon  them.     By  an  exploration,  however,  made  in 

^  By  act  of  congress,  Jane  22,  1874.  A  portion  of  the  Kickapooe  refused 
to  leave  Mexico,  where  they  had  made  their  new  home.  A  promise  was 
tfiven  by  the  Mexican  authorities  to  locate  them  on  a  reservation  at  such  a 
distance  from  the  border  line  as  to  prevent,  with  the  supervision  that  would 
he  exercised,  any  further  disturbance  from  tliem.  Prior  to  the  civil  war 
this  tri1>e  was  located  in  Texas.   U.  S.  8tn.  Misr,^  cong.  45,  sess.  2,  L,  no.  23. 

"  Thev  were  located  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  (>riffin,  Sliackelford  county. 
They  had  no  reservation,  and  were  dependent  to  a  great  extent  upon  the 
whims  of  the  land  owners  of  the  surroundine  country;  had  no  stock,  and 
lived  in  brush-houses  and  topees.  They  had  always  been  friendly  to  the 
whites  and  were  well  contented.  An  insufficient  appropriation  tor  their 
support  was  annually  made  by  tlie  U.  S.  government,  and  the  citizens  of 
Texas  had  assisted  them  from  time  to  time.  Sfc.  Interior  Bepi.,  1882,  207, 
400,  430;  M.,  cong.  41,  sess.  2,  835,  893;  U.  S.  Seru  Mmc.,  cong.  41,  sess.  2, 
doc.  136,  17,  21;  7l.  Ex.  Doc.,  cong.  47,  sess.  2,  xxL,  no.  77,  64. 

^  See  pp.  46-7  this  vol 
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1852  by  captains  Marcy  and  McClellan,  under  the 
direction  of  the  war  department,  it  was  discovered 
that  there  were  two  main  branches  to  the  river 
proper;  but,  probably  owing  to  the  inaccuracy  of 
their  instruments,  the  explorers  located  the  100th 
meridian  below  the  junction.  In  1857  the  commis- 
sioner of  Indian  affairs,  who  wished  to  know  the 
boundary  between  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  coun- 
tries, caused  an  astronomical  survey  to  be  made  for 
the  purposes  of  ascertaining  the  true  meridian,  which 
was  found  to  be  80  miles  west  of  the  junction  of  the 
two  forks,  the  surveyors  designating  Prairie  Dog 
Pork,  that  is  South  Fork,  as  the  main  branch.  Texas 
at  once  questioned  this  designation,  and  congress 
passed  an  act,  approved  June  5,  1858,  authorizing  the 
president  in  conjunction  with  the  state  of  Texas  to 
mark  out  the  boundary  line.  Commissioners  on  botli 
sides  were  appointed  who  proceeded  to  do  their  work 
in  1860.  No  agreement,  however,  could  be  arrived 
at,  and  Texas,  adopting  the  report  of  her  commis- 
sioner, established  the  territory  in  dispute — about 
2,000  square  miles  in  area — as  a  county  under  the 
name  of  Greer."  In  1882  a  bill  was  before  congress 
seeking  to  establish  the  North  Fork  as  the  true 
boundary,  but  hitherto  no  settlement  of  the  question 
lias  been  attained.  Meantime  complications  have 
arisen,  through  persons  claiming  to  exercise  rights  on 
the  disputed  land  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state 
of  Texas;  conflicts  have  taken  place,  and  blood  has 
been  shed,  owing  to  procrastination  in  the  adjustment 
of  the  disputed  claim.** 

On  the  IGtli  of  January  1883  John  Ireland,  having 
been  chosen  governor,  assunu^d  office  and  was  suc- 
ceeded, in  January  1887,  by  L.  S.  Ross.  No  state 
in  the  Union  has  passed  throiii^^l)  more  political  vicissi- 

•In  an  act  of  congress  of  Feb.  1!4,  1879,  *to  create  the  northern  jadicial 
district  of  the  state  oi  Texas,*  etc.,  Greer  county  is  included  in  the  district 
U.  S.  Statutes,  1878-9,  318. 

"Ihe  question  having  been  agitated  for  so  many  years  the  references  re- 
specting it  arc  very  numerous.  The  above  sketch  is  derived  from  See, 
Interior  Rept,  1882,  15;  U.  S.  II.  Repta,  cong.  47,  seas.  1,  v.,  no.  1282. 
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tudcs  than  Texas.  During  the  present  century  her 
people  have  fouglit  and  bled  under  no  less  than  five 
different  national  flags,  representing  as  many  different 
governments.  First  we  find  her  with  a  sparse  popu- 
lation among  which  might  be  found  some  few  indi- 
viduals of  the  Anglo-American  race,  under  the  royal 
standard  of  Spain,  ruled  by  monarchical  laws;  next 
the  eagle  of  the  Mexican  republic  dictates  the  form 
of  government,  and  exasperates  by  oppression  the  free- 
spirited  settlers  from  the  United  States ;  then  follow 
revolt  and  a  short  but  sanguinary  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence, terminating  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Texan  republic  with  its  emblematic  lone  star  flag. 
After  a  brief  existence,  however,  as  a  sovereign  nation, 
Texas  was  content  to  repose  beneath  the  standard 
of  the  stars  and  stripes,  which  in  turn  she  threw 
aside  to  fight  under  the  confederate  banner.  Such 
is  the  outline  of  her  career.  The  land  which  was 
once  tlie  abode  of  savages  has  been  converted  into  a 
civilized  country  which  will  prove  a  center  of  human 
development. 
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STATisncB— FouKDiNo  OF  THB  Texas  Uniysbsity— Thb  Aobicultubal 
A2VD  Mechanical  College — First  Protestant  Chubohbs — ^Mabbzaor 
BY  Bond  Legalized — Ecclesiastical  Statibticb — ^Fibst  Pbibtino 
Press  nr  Texas— Eably  Newspapers— Texas  Editobial  ahd  Femk 
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Short  as  has  been  her  life,  the  commonwealth  of 
Texas  has  had  a  varied  experience ;  first  as  the  border- 
land of  contending  colonies,  then  a  lone  republic,  as 
member  of  the  great  federation,  member  of  the  south- 
em  confederacy,  and  finally  reinstated  as  one  of  the 
still  unbroken  union.  The  annals  of  her  past  career, 
as  we  have  seen,  are  replete  with  stories  of  romantic 
events,  and  persevering  struggles  to  shake  off  the 
leaden  weight  of  impeding  influences,  and  elevate  her- 
self to  the  proud  level  of  advancing  civilization.  Her 
future  is  bright ;  she  has  entered  the  broad  highway 
of  universal  progress,  and  henceforth  her  march  will 
be  one  of  unprecedented  prosperity.  A  marvellous 
rapidity  has  already  marked  her  onward  course  to 
wealth  and  happinesa  Probably  there  never  was  a 
country  which  entered  upon   the  long   and  brilliant 

f)rogressional  career  which  we  may  confidently  look 
brward   to  in  this   instance,  under  more   fevorable 

( .V28  ) 
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auspices  than  this  state.  Although  older  than  any 
of  the  more  northern  Pacific  states,  it  has  developed 
more  slowly,  and  has  avoided  many  of  their  mistakes. 
The  great  curse  of  California  is  not  here  entailed. 
The  people  are  still  freemen,  and  the  law-makers  and 
public  officials  are  their  servants.  There  is  little  or 
no  public  debt;  their  public  lands  are  their  own,  and 
they  have  not  all  fallen  into  the  hands  of  sharpers 
and  speculators;  they  rule  the  railroad  companies 
instead  of  being  ruled  by  them;  imjust  and  oppressive 
monopolies  are  not  permitted.  Here  are  the  seeds  of 
life  instead  of  the  elements  of  disease  and  death. 
With  her  vast  area  of  tillable  and  grazing  lands,  a 
people  rapidly  increasing  in  numbers,  wealth,  and  re- 
finement ;  with  young  and  healthy  institutions  resting 
on  honest  republican  foundations;  with  a  determina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  people  to  admit  within  their 
borders  no  species  of  despotism,  no  form  of  tyranny, 
there  is  no  height  of  grandeur  to  which  this  common- 
wealth may  not  reasonably  aspire. 

Indian  depredations  on  the  frontier  have  ceased, 
and  cattle-raiding  on  the  Rio  Grande  border-land  will 
soon  be  a  trouble  of  the  past ;  lawlessness  and  crime 
are  yielding  to  fearless  administration  of  justice  and 
the  application  of  the  laws,  and  order  is  sweeping 
from  her  path  the  refuse  that  for  decades  obstructed 
the  progress  of  large  portions  of  the  state. 

The  advancing  strides  made  by  Texas  since  the 
civil  w^ar,  toward  the  goal  where  lofty  aspirations  will 
win  the  prize  of  unalloyed  prosperity,  arc  strikingly 
exhibited  by  official  statistics  on  population,  agricul- 
ture, commerce,  industries,  and  developing  enterprises. 
Accord in^r  to  the  census  returns  of  the  United  States, 
the  total  population  of  Texas  in  1860,  was  604,215; 
in  1888  it  could  not  be  far  short  of  3,000,000.  From 
the  same  source  it  appears  that  in  1860,  there  were 
51,569  farmers,  2,576  stock-raisers,  2,223  merchants, 
and  1,502  school  teachers.  In  1880  there  were  200,- 
404  farmers  and  planters,  14,031  persons  engaged  m 

Hist.  Mex.  States,  Vol.  II.    84 
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rtock-Taimng,  inclnding  droven  and  h^den,  10,964' 
traders  and  dealers,  exclusive  of  clerks  and  emplojres 
in  stores,  and  4,334  teachers.^  In  oonnectioo  with 
this  extraordinaiy  increase  of  population,  doe  mainly 
to  iiomigration,  it  will  be  proper  to  compare  the 
srxrial  ana  political  condition  of  tne  people  with  what 
it  was  imarter  of  a  century  ago, — as  described  in 
chapter  XV  of  this  volome — and  just  subsequent  to 
the  war. 

During  the  reconstruction  period  the  condition  of 
the  people  of  Texas,  from  all  points  of  view,  mav  be 
considered  to  have  reached  its  lowest  ebb.  The 
sudden  elevation  of  the  freedmen  to  the  r^hts  of  citizen- 
ship and  suffrage,  overwhelmed  for  a  time  the  white 
population  at  the  polls,  and  the  colored  inhabitants 
with  their  partisans,  the  ''black  leaguers,**  carried 
their  candidates  for  all  state  offices.  As  a  result  of 
this  abrupt  change  from  slaveiy  to  political  equality 
with  the  whites,  not  only  was  a  conflict  between  the 
two  races  inaugurated,  but  the  debased  negroes,  no 
longer  dcl)arred  the  use  of  spirituous  liquor,  under  its 
influence  incessantly,  engaged  in  frays  among  them- 
selves, which  generally  terminated  in  bloodshed.  The 
numlxir  of  murders  committed  during  this  period  was 
unparalleled  in  any  epoch  of  Texan  history,  as  I  have 


'Tlie  following  table,  made  from  the  U.  S.  eensai  retnnu,  will  enaUo 
the  reader  to  mark  the  rapid  increase  in  population: 


White. 
Black.. 
Indian. 
ChinoM 


18i)0 

1800 

1870 

154,034 
58,558 

420,891 

182,921 

403 

504,700 

253,475 

379 

25 

212,592 

6(H,215 

818,579 

1880_ 

1,1»7;237 

393^384 

992 

1^ 

1,591,749 


According  to  the  state  borean  of  statistics,  the  population  in  1884 
2,215,700,  showing  an  increase  at  the  rale  of  over  15l>,000  a  year. 

W.  ().  Hamilton,  reprencntativc  in  the  legislature  from  Comanche  and 
Brown  counties,  has  lately  introduced  among  other  important  bills,  one  to 
provide  for  the  takinff  of  a  state  census,  with  a  strong  proltability  of  iti  Iw- 
comiutf  a  law.  Hamilton  was  bom  in  0<M)rgia,  June  30,  1854,  was  admitted 
to  tlio  l>ar  in  1879,  in  which  year  he  went  to  Texas  and  settled  in  Comanche 
county.  In  1880  he  was  elected  county  attorney,  and  in  Nov.  1884,  to  tlM 
Wgislature,  Biog,,  MS. 
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shown,*  and  what  was  worse,  the  judiciary  was  inade- 
quate to  punish.  Intimidation  ruled  the  law  courts, 
party  spirit  swayed  the  jury  boxes,  and  local  public 
passion  dictated  verdicts.  Hence  lynch  law  was 
more  operative  than  the  penal  code.  But  this  chaos 
was  not  destined  to  endure.  The  flood  of  immigra- 
tion which  set  in  from  the  states  and  all  parts  of 
Europe  after  the  war,  soon  turned  the  scale.  It  mat- 
tered not  whence  the  immigrant  came,  he  was  ready 
to  support  the  white  race  against  the  black  leaguers. 
A  "white  league"  started  into  existence,  and  in  1874 
was  triumphant.  The  short-lived  supremacy  of  the 
black  league  was  destroyed  forever  in  Texas. 

Since  that  victory,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  new 
settlers  have  made  Texas  their  home,  and  their  ad- 
vent has  tended,  more  than  any  other  cause,  to  sup- 
press lawlessness  and  crime,  and  build  up  an  orderly 
and  law-abiding  community.  Drawn  from  countries 
where  the  rigid  laws  of  monarchical  governments 
compelled  obedience  and  secured  order,  or  proceeding 
from  older  states  where  well-regulated  society  had 
developed  under  the  more  liberal  principles  of  repub- 
licanism, they  brought  with  them  an  abhorrence  of 
savagism  and  a  love  of  social  fraternity.  They  wished 
to  pursue  their  industrious  and  progressive  vocations  in 
peace,  and  turbulence  found  no  encouragement  among 
them.  Thus  it  was  that,  under  the  new  constitution 
of  1876,  a  code  of  laws,  as  stem  in  the  punishment  of 
crime  as  those  prescribed  in  any  civilized  country,  has 
been  framed;  and  more  than  this,  in  Texas  to-day, 
the  laws  agrainst  criminals  are  enforced  with  a  dcOTce 
of  vigor  and  undeviating  justice  observable  in  no  other 

'Hepworth  Dixon  writing  in  1875  says:  *We  learn  on  good  authority, 
that  there  were  3,000  murders  in  Texas  last  year,  and  that  nearly  all  these 
iTiurders  were  committed  by  nearoes  on  their  brother  blacks.'  WkUe  CoiKnt^/4, 
i.  331.  It  is  to  Huch  BUi)oriiciai  enquirers  and  writers  as  Dixon,  who  are  apt 
to  accept  and  put  into  print  any  wild  information  supplied  to  them,  tliat 
Texas  is  indebted  for  much  of  the  l»ad  reputation  which  she  ffained  at  one 
ti  me.  But  if  this  gross  exaggeration  were  true ;  if  indeed,  all  the  African  voters 
had  killed  each  other,  instead  of  only  3,000;  and  if  the  low  Irish  voters  had 
done  likewise,  tlie  world  would  still  turn  round,  and  United  Statea  politiot 
would  be  aa  pure  as  it  now  is. 
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state  of  the  union.'  Nevertheless,  the  people  are  still 
ready  to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands.  Mur- 
derers caught  red-handed,  horse-stealers,  and  ravishers 
of  women  are  apt  to  have  justice  summarily  dealt  out 
to  them  by  a  crowd  of  indignant  citizens,  who,  when 
the  case  is  clear,  are  too  impatient  to  tolerate  the 
slow  process  of  the  criminal  courta*  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  this  judicial  spectre,  threatening  immediate 
punishment,  and  the  prompt  and  reliable  application 
of  the  laws  in  the  tribunals,  crime  in  Texas  is  decreas- 
ing in  a  marked  degree/ 

'  For  instance:  the  punishment  for  rape  is  death.  On  Jnlj  5, 1883, »  maa 
was  hanged  for  this  crime  in  Ysleta,  £1  I'aso  county.  He  was  »  dischaiged 
soldier,  on  his  wa^  through  the  country  to  the  eastern  states. 

*  During  the  six  months  ending  June  30,  1885,  no  less  than  31  persons 
were  lynched  in  Texas.  The  number  of  scoundrels  thus  executed  in  M  the 
states  and  territories  during  the  same  period  was  99,  Texas  heading  the  list, 
Idlowed  by  Tennessee  and  the  Indian  Territory,  tatch.  with  seven.  (^T  the 
total  numlxsr  thus  put  to  death,  58  were  white  and  41  black.  The  crimes 
fhey  suffered  for  were:  murder  44,  horse-stealing  31,  rape  14^  incendiarism 
8,  toiin- wrecking  2,  murderous  assault  2,  unknown  reasons  2,  and  1  for  bur- 
l^ry.  8,  F.  BuUetin,  Julv  23,  1885,  copied  from  Chka^  THhune, 

^  By  oonsultioff  the  following  tables  of  criminal  statistics  for  the  four  years 
succeeding  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution,  the  reader  will  be  alne  to 
form  a  comparative  estimate  of  the  proportionate  decrease  of  crime  as  regards 
increased  population,  and  the  increase  of  convictions,  thereby  showing  the 
growing  emciency  of  the  tribunals. 


INDICTMENTS 


Murder . . 
Theft.... 
Arson . . . 
Perjury . . 
Rape .... 
RonlMsry. 
Forgery . 
Burglary 


Totals. 


CONVIC!TION.S 


Murder. . 
Theft.... 
Arson . . . 
Perjury . . 
Rape .... 
RoDl)ery . 
Forgery . , 
Burglary 


TotalH 


1877 

1878 

1879 

398 

549 

344 

2,260 

2,371 

2,081 

26 

24 

19 

82 

90 

79 

53 

53 

34 

51 

49 

47 

85 

256 

155 

175 

154 

183 

3,130 

3,546 

2.942 

71 

122 

115 

471 

558 

651 

5 

7 

5 

3 

1 

10 

11 

9 

16 

13 

24 

9 

9 

17 

19 

58 

61 

82 

641 

7!)9 

907 

1880 


259 

1,758 

23 

74 

44 

99 

131 

204 

2,592 


88 

483 

5 

5 

9 

18 

36 

94 


738 


From  the  above  showiuff,  it  appears  that  whereas  in  1877  there  were  3,130 
indictments  with  only  641  convictions,  in  1880  the  indictments  had  decreased 
to  2,592,  and  the  convictions  increased  to  738.    This  shows  that  a  healthy 
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In  other  respects  progress  in  Texas  is  equally 
marked.  The  log  huts  have  given  way  to  comfoi'table 
frame  buildings  on  well-fenced  farms,  while  villa  resi- 
dences of  wealthy  agriculturalists  adorn  the  country, 
and  in  the  cities  fine  edifices  and  spacious  public 
buildings  have  been  erected.  The  state  capitol  at 
Austin,  when  completed,  will  rival  in  dimensions  and 
magnificence  any  other  edifice  of  the  kind  in  the 
United  States,  with  the  exception  of  the  national 
capitol  at  Washington.* 

With  all  this  advancement  in  wealth  and  elevation, 
the  former  characteristics  of  the  Texans  still  prevail. 
Hospitality  is  yet  a  prominent  virtue,  and  the  respect- 
able stranger  or  visitor  is  received  with  a  genuine 
welcome.  He  may  be  called  upon  to  give  some  ac- 
count of  himself,  but  inquiries  leading  to  such  infor- 
mation— ^necessary  as  a  provisional  safeguard  consid- 
ering the  condition  that  Texas  has  emerged  from — 
are  never  ini})ertinently  made  or  inconsiderately 
pressed.  The  example  set  by  the  southern  elemc^nt 
in  hospitality  and  other  virtues  is  not  without  effect 

judicial  tone  has  been  inaugurated,  but  that  there  is  still  room  for  imx)rove- 
ment. 

^  By  a  provision  of  the  constitution  of  1876,  art.  xvL  sec.  57,  3,000,000 
acres  c»f  the  public  domaiu  were  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a 
new  capitol  and  other  necessary  builaings  at  the  seat  ox  government,  the 
lands  to  be  sold  under  directicjn  of  the  legislature.  Ihe  lauds  appropriated 
by  legislative  act,  approved  Feb.  20,  1879,  amounted  to  3,050,000  acres,  and 
are  situated  iu  the  section  known  as  the  Panhandle  of  Texas,  being  included 
in  the  counties  of  Dallam,  Hartley,  Oldham,  Deaf  Smith,  Parmer,  Castro, 
R'liley,  Lamb,  Cochran,  and  Hockley.  Tn  reply  to  an  advertisement  of  Nov. 
20,  IStSO,  for  plans  and  s^iecifications,  eleven  designs  were  sent  in,  that  of  K. 
E.  Myers,  architect,  Detroit,  Michigan,  Iniing  adopted-  Tlie  form  of  the 
building  is  tliat  of  the  Greek  cross,  with  a  rotunda  and  dome  at  the  intersec- 
tioiL  Its  length  is  r><>2  feet,  exclusive  of  porticos,  and  its  greatest  width  274 
ft.  Besides  the  Ijascment  and  dome,  it  wdl  comprise  three  full  stories.  Ac- 
cording to  the  contract,  M'ork  was  t<»  commence  on  or  before  Feb.  1,  1S82, 
and  the  edifice  to  l»e  completed  and  delivered  on  or  l>efore  Jan.  1,  1888.  The 
contractor,  ^lattlicas  Schncll.  of  Rock  Island.  111.,  engaged  to  erect  the  build- 
ing according  to  the  plan  «ind  sjKJcifications  for  the  5,0iK),00()  .acre.^  of  land. 
Tlie  additional  .")(),(X)0  acres  appropriated  by  the  legislature  were  set  apart  t«) 
defray  the  ex])cusi?s  of  surveying.  Convt^yances  of  lands  are  made  to  the 
contractor  by  instalments,  cas  tlie  specified  requirements  as  to  time  and  work 
done  are  complied  with.  Tlie  original  contnict  has  undergone  various  mndi- 
lications.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  March  2,  1S85,  being  the  anniversary 
of  the;  nidexKiudeuce  of  Tcjcas.  Tiso,  Jicpi  Cap,  Building  Oouu^  Jan.  1,  1883, 
and  1885. 
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on  immigrants  from  foreign  cUmes.  While  imitating 
these  high  prmciples  the  latter  bring  with  them  a 
tranquillizing  influence,  steadily  operating  in  the 
direction  of  a  higher  order  of  civilization.  A  na- 
tional character  is  gradually  being  developed  by  amal- 
gamation^ objectionable  distinctions  are  gradually  van- 
ishing, and  refinement  is  takii^  the  pbce  of  coarse- 
ness. The  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  white 
people  of  Texas  will  be  a  community  homogeneous  in 
feelings,  principles,  and  aspirations.  Texas  has  passed 
through  the  furnace  of  an  ill-considered  problem ;  has 
been  worsted  in  the  argument  conducted  by  bayonet, 
sword  and  cannon,  and  has  accepted  the  result.  No 
spot  on  earth  is  more  favored  with  all  the  resources 
needed  for  an  advanced  condition  of  progressive  devel- 
opment than  is  Texas,  and  her  people  have  long  since 
settled  down  to  their  pursuits  amid  the  enjoyment  of 
permanent  tranquillity. 

With  reference  to  the  criminal  statistics  given 
above,  it  is  proper  to  make  some  mention  of  the  state 
penitentiaries.  The  first  provisions  for  the  establish- 
ment of  such  an  institution  was  made  by  the  legisla- 
ture in  1846.  In  the  following  year  work  was  com- 
menced at  Huntsville,  and  11,000  square  yards  were 
in  time  inclosed  with  a  brick  wall  and  buildings  erected 
containing  240  cells,  the  first  convict  being  incarcer- 
ated October  1,  1849.  During  the  following  decade 
only  412  malefactors  were  committed,  and  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  1860  there  were  no  more  than  200  convicts 
in  prison. 

The  system  adopted  by  the  state  government  was 
to  make  the  penitentiary  self-supporting  by  convict 
labor,  and  in  1856  machinery  and  suitable  buildings 
were  erected  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  woolen 
goods,  work  commencing  in  the  factory  in  June  of 
that  year.'     From  this  time  to  the  close  of  the  civil 

^  Said  an  English  settler  to  Hepworth  Dixon  more  than  ten  years  ago, 
•  we  drink  less  liquor,  and  invoke  more  law.*   Wfute  Cong.,  i.  336. 

'Provision  was  made  for  the  establishment  of  this  factory  by  the  legisla* 
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war  the  income  derived  was  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
expenditure,  * 

During  the  reconstruction  period  the  number  of 
convicts  so  increased  that  there  was  neither  room  nor 
employment  for  them  within  the  walls  of  the  peniten- 
tiary/'* and  recourse  was  had  to  employing  the  sur- 
Elus  on  the  railroads — a  system  strongly  deprecated 
y  Governor  Davis."  Moreover,  the  annual  expenses 
began  to  exceed  the  income  at  a  gradually  increasin| 
rate,  and  on  July  5,  1871,  the  penitentiary  was  leasec 
to  Ward,  Dewey  k  Co.  for  the  term  of  fifteen  years." 
This  was  neither  a  humane  nor  enlightened  policy, 
the  convicts  being  submitted  to  systematic  maletreat- 
mont.  They  were  ill  fed,  badly  clothed,  hard  worked, 
and  much  abused.  The  charges  of  inhumanity  be- 
came so  repeated  that  in  April,  1875,  the  govern- 
ment appointed  a  committee  to  investigate  and  report 
upon  the  condition  and  general  administration  of  the 
l)enitentiary.  The  result  was  that  a  mandatory  law 
was  passed  by  the  fifteenth  legislature  requiring  the 
governor  to  resume  possession  of  the  Huntsville  peni- 
tentiary, and  on  April  2, 1877,  the  lessees  surrendered 
the  control  of  it  to  Governor  Hubbard.  After  this 
lamentable  failure  of  the  lease  system  it  is  suq^rising 
that  the  government  should  have  persisted  in  it;  yet 
the  penitentiary  was  again  leased  December  16, 1877, 
to  E.  H.  Cunningham,  of  Bdjar  coimty. 


turo  in  1854.  All  possible  labor  such  as  brickmaking  was  performed  by  the 
convicts,  by  whom  also  most  of  tlic  work  was  done  in  the  erection  and  ex- 
tenaicm  from  time  to  time  of  the  T>enitcntiary. 

*For  the  23  months  ending  Aug.  31,  1859,  goods  were  manafactured  to 
the  amount  of  $1(59,305,  yichbng  a  profit  of  1^14,849.  This  was  the  produc- 
tion of  40  looms.  l>uring  the  war  additional  machinery  was  set  ui>,  and  the 
8n|>erintendent,  Thomas  Oaruthcrs,  in  his  report  to  the  legislature  of  Aug. 
31,  1H63,  sUtes  that  in  21  mouths  2,233,587  yds  of  O^naburss,  405,025  vds 
cotton  jeans,  and  322,890  yds  Kersey  and  otlicr  gooils  had  ooen  manufac- 
tured,    Tlie  income  amountc<l  to  81,521,687,  far  exceeding  the  expenditures. 

^"  In  1805  the  number  of  convicts  was  118;  in  1870  it  was  489  and  994  im 
1871. 

"  See  his  message  of  Apr.  29,  1870,  no.  5  in  Trx.  CoL  Dor.,  no.  2. 

^-  The  leseees  were  to  jMiy  the  state  annually  85,000  during  the  first  fire 
years;  810,000  during  the  next  live  years,  and  $20,000  during  the  last 
(£uiu(xuumiiunL. 
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It  had  long  been  evident  that  additional  infititii- 
tions  of  the  kind  were  necessary,  as  the  existing  one 
contained  accommodation  for  little  more  than  one 
fourth  of  the  convicts."  In  1875,  therefore,  provis- 
ion was  made  for  the  establishment  of  two  others, 
one  east  of  the  Trinity,  and  one  west  of  the  Colorado. 
The  first  was  established  and  located  near  Rusk,  5,000 
acres  of  land  having  been  purchased  in  the  vicinity  of 
that  town,  and  the  necessary  buildings  erected.  The 
Rusk  penitentiary  was  completed  in  January,  1879; 
it  contains  528  cells,  has  attached  to  it  a  library  and 
epidemic  hospital,  besides  the  general  hospital,  and 
cost  the  state  $160,000. 

This  additional  means  for  the  confinement  of  pris- 
oners has  done  much  toward  the  suppression  of  crime 
in  Texas.  There  is  no  longer  an  avenue  of  escape 
open  to  the  majority  of  convicted  criminals  as  was 
the  case  before  the  erection  of  the  Rusk  penitentiaiy, 
and  the  risk  which  malefactors  tats  of  meeting  with 
their  deserts,  without  chance  of  evasion,  is  so  lai^ely 
increased  that  it  constitutes  one  of  the  factors  which 
regulate  the  decreasing  ratio  of  crime  to  population. 
With  regard  to  the  administration  of  these  institu- 
tions, owing  to  the  enlightened  policy  of  Bamett 
Gibbs"  and  his  supporters  in  the  legislature,  the  sys- 
tem of  leasing  the  penitentiaries  has  been  done  away 
with.  On  April  18,  1883,  an  act  to  provide  for  the 
more  efficient  management  of  the  Texas  state  peni- 
tentiaries was  approved,  the  third  section  of  which 
enacts  that  "no  lease  of  the  penitentiaries,  or  either 

"On  Jan.  1,  1876,  the  total  number  of  convicts  was  1723,  of  which  only 
443  were  employed  in  and  immediately  around  the  prison,  the  remainder 
were  laboring  on  farms,  railroads,  and  in  saw  mills.  From  Sept.  1,  1874, 
to  Jan.  1,  1876,  266  convicts  escaped  and  28  were  killed  in  attempting  to 
escape.  Gov.  Coke's  Mes.,  Apr.  1876,  42. 

^*  Ho  was  ]>om  in  Yazoo  city,  Miss.,  May  19,  1851,  his  father  being  Judge 
Huch  D.  Gibl>8,  and  his  grandfather  (ten.  Geo.  W.  Gibbs,  both  prominent 
in  that  state.  Bamett  Giblw  graduated  at  the  university  of  Virginia  in 
1871,  and  also  at  the  Lebanon  I  aw  College  in  1873,  when  he  went  to  Texas 
and  settled  in  r)allas,  wliore  he  was  elected  city  attorney  in  1 875  and  twice 
reelected  in  1877  and  1879  respectively.  In  1S83  he  was  chosen  senator  to 
the  state  legislature  from  that  county,  an(l  in  Nov.  1884  was  elected  lieuten- 
aut-gov.  by  a  majority  of  132,000  votes.  Bioy.  Slttdi,  MS. 
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of  them,  shall  hereafter  be  made,  and  the  state  shall 
resume  control  thereof."  The  law  was  to  take  effect 
after  passage/* 

Enactments  were  passed  in  August,  1856,  for  the 
establishment  of  charitable  institutions.  The  appropria- 
tions were  sufficiently  liberal  for  the  requirements  at 
that  time,  an  endowment  of  100,000  acres  of  land 
and  $10,000  being  granted  for  support  to  each  asylum 
to  be  erected  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  blind,  and 
for  orphans."  For  a  lunatic  asylum  $50,000  of 
United  States  bonds  were  appropriated  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  building,  a  similar  quantity  of  land  being 
also  donated. 

The  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  was  opened 
January  2,  1857,  I.  Van  Nostrand,  of  New  York,  be- 
ing ap[)ointed  the  first  principal.  Instruction  com- 
menced with  only  three  pupils  which  number  had 
increased  to  seventy-one  by  October  31,  1880,  and 
John  S.  Ford,  the  superintendent,  in  his  report  of 
that  date,  believed  that  the  future  annual  increase 
would  be  nearly  100  per  centum.  Under  an  act  of 
the  fourteenth  legislature  the  experiment  of  teaching 
the  deaf  mutes  the  printer  s  art  was  made  and  pro- 
duced most  favorable  results.  The  pupils  soon  proved 
themselves  apt  scholars  in  type-setting  and  press 
work,  and  Ford  considered  that  if  allowed  to  finish 
their  education  in  tliis  branch  they  would  success- 
fully compete  with  tlie  best  practical  printers.  Other 
mechanical  arts  taui^ht  in  this  asvlum  are  mattress- 
making,  book-binding,  cabinet-making,  shoe-making, 
and  some  others. 

A  similar  system  of  instruction  is  pursued  in  the 
education  of  the  blind,  but  these  unfortunate  beings 
labor  under  greater  disadvantages  than  the  deaf  and 

^'•*  Tex.  Statu  Pvn'dcn.  7?w/<'x,  1883.  Tho  lea*?©  to  runningliam  expired  Jan. 
1,  1SS4;  coiiscquontly  since  that  date  the  iKjnitentiarie.-j  liave  been  under  tho 
contn»l  of  tlie  govt-niTncnt. 

^'  Tm  roj^ard  to  an  <)q>lian  asyhim,  in  18r)S  such  an  in^ttitution  was  opened 
at  iKiyland,  Harna  county,  l)y  t!io  Jiev.  Mr  Preston.  In  lS73tho  li^glslaturo 
d-inattd  t(i  tliis  in-stitntin'i  a  portion  of  tho  land  Bet  apart  in  1850  for  au 
ori)han  asylum.   Thrally  7«W. 
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dumb ;  progress  is  slower,  and  most  meclianical  occu- 
pations are  beyond  their  requirement.  Nevertheless 
they  soon  become  proficient  in  making  baskets, 
brooms,  and  chairs;  they  are  also  taught  music  and 
telegraphy,  in  the  former  of  which  they  make  especial 
progress.  This  institute  went  into  operation  in  1858, 
with  ten  pupils  in  attendance,  a  commodious  house 
being  rented  in  Austin  until  the  state  building  was 
completed.  In  that  year  the  legislature  added  $6,500 
to  the  supporting  fund,  and  appropriated  $12,500  for 
the  purchase  of  a  site  and  the  erection  of  the  build- 
ing, which  was  finished  by  December  1860.  During 
the  war  means  were  wanting  for  the  successful  opera- 
tion of  this  establishment,  but  $9,600  were  expended 
in  1867  in  repairing  the  building,  and  the  sixteenth 
legislature  appropriated  $7,500  for  the  erection  of 
additions  thereto.  In  January  1879,  sixty-eight  blind 
persons  were  in  attendance ;  since  that  time  the  insti- 
tute has  progressed  in  proportion  to  the  necessity  for 
providing  for  the  relief  of  this  helpless  class.  Both 
this  institute  and  that  for  the  deaf  and  dimib  are 
situated  in  the  vicinity  of  Austin. 

Tlie  site  selected  in  1857  for  the  lunatic  asylum  lies 
three  miles  north  of  Austin.  The  plan  adopted  for  the 
construction  of  the  building  was  such  as  to  admit  of 
additions  being  made  to  it  from  time  to  time  without 
marring  the  symmetrj^  of  the  whole.  Glasscock  and 
Miller,  of  Austin,  obtained  the  first  contract  by  which 
they  engaged  to  erect  three  sections  for  the  sum  of 
$47,514.  The  first  superintendent  was  C.  G.  Keenan, 
who  held  office  from  1858  to  1862  when  Dr  Steiner 
succeeded  him.  During  that  period  67  patients  had 
been  admitted,  of  whom  49  were  males  and  18 
females.  After  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Texas 
additional  premises  were  required  for  the  admission 
of  freedmen,  and  in  1867  what  is  known  as  the  Cross 
property  was  purchased  and  improved  at  a  cost  of 
$35,000.  The  completion  of  the  original  plan  of  the 
building   having  been   prevented   by   the  civil  war, 
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$20,000  was  appropriated  in  1870  for  the  erection  of 
the  remaining  sections.  In  that  year  the  inmates 
were  83  in  number,  which  by  August  31,  1878,  had 
increased  to  275."  With  the  growth  of  population 
the  necessary  additions  have  been  made  to  accommo- 
date the  increasing  number  of  applications  for  admis- 
sion into  the  asylum. 

It  may  be  asserted  without  cavil  that  previous  to 
the  independence  education  was  a  dead  letter  in 
Texas,"  and  in  their  statement  of  grievances  in  the 
declaration  of  independence,  the  colonists  made  the 
failure  of  the  Mexican  government  to  provide  means 
of  instruction,  which  had  been  promised  for  their 
children,  one  of  the  many  grounds  of  complaint.  No 
sooner,  however,  was  the  victory  won  than  the  Texans 
in  their  constitution  of  1836  declared  that  it  should 
be  the  duty  of  congress,  as  soon  as  circumstances 
would  admit,  to  provide  by  law  a  general  system  of 
education. 

Accordingly,  in  January  1839,  the  congress  of  tlie 
new  republic  assigned  three  leagues  of  land  to  each 
organized  county,  and  in  the  following  year  an  addi- 
tional league,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  primary 
schools.  By  the  same  act,  fifty  leagues  of  land  were 
devoted  to  the  establishment  of  two  colleges  or  uni- 

^'Tlie  total  residcut  num1>cr  of  lunatics  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Aug.  31,  1878  was  370,  thus  exhibited: 

Patients  discharged  restored ., 68 

Patients  discharged  improved 21 

Patients  discharged  unimproved 4 

Patients  died 12 

Keuiaiuiug ...••... 275 

370 

Oov,  Jlitlfftard's  Men.,  Jan.  14,  1879,  37. 

^'^  Almonte,  in  his  report  of  Jan.  1,  183*5,  states  that  a  school  had  existed 
in  Bejar,  supported  by  the  ayuntamiento,  but  it  ha<l  been  closed  from  want 
of  funds;  that  there  was  a  private  one  near  Brazoria  with  30  to  40  pupilit, 
which  was  supported  by  subscriptions;  and  that  there  were  three  primary 
scliools  respectively  at  Kacogdoches,  San  Agustin,  and  Jonesburg.  He  re- 
marks that  those  colonists  M'lio  could  afford  the  expense  preferred  to  send 
their  chihlren  to  l>e  educated  in  the  U.  S. ;  those  who  could  not,  cared  little 
about  instructing  their  sons  in  matters  other  than  felling  trees  and  hunting 
wUd  game.  Nu,  EsUul,  TeJ.,  40,  G4-5,  76. 
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versities,  to  be  thereafter  created.  In  February  1 840, 
a  law  was  passed  making  the  chief  Justice  and  two 
associate  justices  in  each  county  a  board  of  school 
commissioners,  whose  duty  it  was  to  organize  their 
county  into  school  districts,  inspect  schools,  examine 
teachers,  and  give  certificates  of  qualification  and 
character  to  deserving  applicants.  Under  this  basis, 
it  seems  that  schools  were  established  in  the  more 
settled  counties." 

But  a  thorough  system  of  general  education  in 
Texas  was  of  slow  growth,  owing  at  first  to  sparseness 
of  population,  and  later  to  set-backs  caused  by  the 
disorders  created  bythe  war  with  Mexico,  and  that 
of  the  secession.  When  Texas  entered  the  imion,  it 
was  provided  by  the  new  constitution  of  1845  that  the 
legislature  should,  as  early  as  practicable,  establish 
free  schools  throughout  the  state,  and  ftimish  means 
for  their  support  by  taxation  on  property ;  that  not 
less  than  one  tenth  of  the  annual  revenue  of  the  state 
derived  from  taxation  should  be  set  apart  as  a  per- 
petual fund  for  the  same  purpose ;  and  that  the  lands 
already  granted  for  public  schools  should  not  be  alien- 
ated. But  the  confusion  which  presently  set  in  pre- 
vented anything  from  being  done  till  January  1854, 
when  an  act  to  establish  a  system  of  schools  was  ap- 
proved, and  $2,000,000,  in  five  per  cent  United  States* 
bonds,  were  set  apart  as  a  school  fund.  Under  this 
act,  a  system  was  organized,"  which  continued  in 
operation  till  the  civu  war  broke  out,  when  again 
confusion  prevailed,  most  of  the  public  schools  being 
closed  during  that  period. 

On  emergmg  from  the  civil  strife,  Texas  found  her- 


^The  U.  S.  census  of  1850  shows  that  349  public  schools  were  reported 
as  existing  in  Texas,  with  3G0  teachers  and  7,946  scholars. 

^According  to  the  U.  S.  census  of  1860,  there  were  1,218  public  schools 
in  Texas  at  that  time,  with  1,274  teachers  and  34,611  scholars.  The  schcxd 
income  amounted  to  $414,168,  of  which  $6,743  were  derived  from  endow- 
ments, $15,847  from  taxation,  and  $58,394  from  public  funds,  making  $80,984, 
leavins  $333,184,  which  doubtless  came  from  tuition  fees  paid  by  the  parents. 
The  b<3loo1s,  therefore,  were  not  yet  free  schools,  properly  speaking. 
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self  without  resources,  and  her  school  fund  wasted ; 
but  she  devoted  herself  at  once  to  the  task  of  repair- 
inor  tlie  evil.  Under  the  constitution  of  1866,  all 
funds,  lands,  and  other  property  previously  set  apart 
for  the  support  of  the  free  school  system  were  rededi- 
cated  as  a  perpetual  fund.  It  furthermore  devoted 
to  that  fund  all  the  alternate  sections  of  land  reserved 
out  of  grants  to  railroad  companies  and  other  corpora- 
tions, together  with  one  half  of  the  proceeds  of  all 
future  sales  of  public  lands.  The  legislature  was  de- 
prived of  the  power  to  loan  any  portion  of  the  school 
fund,  and  required  to  invest  the  specie  principal  in 
United  States  bonds,  or  such  bonds  as  the  state 
might  guarantee ;  and  it  was  authorized  to  levy  a  tax 
for  educational  purposes,  special  provision  being  made 
that  all  sums  arising  from  taxes  collected  from  Afri- 
cans, or  persons  of  African  descent,  should  be  exclus- 
ively appropriated  for  the  maintenance  of  a  system  of 
public  sch(X)ls  for  the  black  race.  Provision  for  the 
university  was  renewed;  a  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  was  directed  to  be  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor, who,  with  him  and  the  comptroller,  should  con- 
stitute a  state  board  of  education,  and  have  the  general 
management  and  control  of  the  perpetual  fund  and 
common  schools,  under  regulations  thereafter  pre- 
scribed by  the  legislature. 

The  constitution  of  1868  did  not  materially  alter 
these  provisions,  except  in  one  marked  particular,  and 
that  was  in  the  significant  omission  of  the  provision 
appropriating  the  taxes  paid  by  colored  persons  for 


*^  Nearly  all  tlie  ^,000,000  in  U.  S.  bonds  appears  to  have  been  lost  by 
injudicious  loans  to  railroad  companies  })cfore  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Gov. 
Tlirockmorton,  in  his  iiicMsace  ot  Aug.  J 8,  1806,  says:  'There  is  also  in  the 
treasury,  due  tlie  school  fund,  ^1,753,317,  interest-bearing  bonds  of  railroad 
companies,  with  interest  due  upon  said  bonds  up  to  March  1,  18GG,  amount- 
ing to  ^300,200.89.  I  am  unable  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  probability  of 
tlie  payment  of  this  interest.'  Gov.  Davii,  in  his  message  of  Apr.  28,  1870, 
includes  in  the  school  fund  82,742,198,  principal  and  interest,  due  from  rail- 
road companies.  He  remarks:  *l8uppo-.e  ui)war(ls  of  two  millions  of  the 
total  due  by  the  railroads  could  l>e  roaLze  1  with  certainty.'  Ho  recommends 
%  sale  of  all  the  roads  indebted  to  the  school  fund. 
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the  sapport  of  schools  for  their  childreiL  The  acfaoob 
were  made  free  to  alL" 

Under  this  constitution  a  biw  was  passed  August 
13,  1870,  directing  the  governor  to  appoint  a  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  to  serve  until  the  next 
general  election,  and  ordering  that  thenceforward  that 
official  should  be  elected  by  the  people,  to  serve  for  a 
term  of  four  years ;  each  organized  county  was  made 
a  school  district,  and  each  county  court  a  board  of 
schrx>l  directors,  which,  subject  to  the  direction  of 
the  state  superintendent,  were  charged  with  the  duty 
of  dividing  it  into  sub-districts.  The  schools  were  to 
be  open  at  least  four  months  in  the  year,  and  the  di- 
rectoTH  were  to  see  that  all  children  between  six  and 
sixteen  years  were  to  attend,  unless  instructed  else- 
where. One-fourth  of  the  annual  state  revenue  from 
taxation,  an  annual  poll-tax  of  one  dollar,  and  the  in- 
terest on  the  perpetual  fund,  were  set  apart  for  the 
support  of  the  schools. 

In  April  and  November  1871,  amendments  were 
made  to  this  law.  The  state  superintendent  was 
directed  to  appoint  for  each  iudicial  district  a  super- 
vis^)r  of  education ;  and  the  board  of  education — ^the 
attorney  general  now  taking  the  place  of  the  comp- 
troller— was  directed  to  apportion  anew  the  territory 
of  tlie  state  into  educational  districts  not  exceeding 
twelve  in  number ;  all  existing  supervisors  were  to  be 
retired,  and  one  for  each  of  the  twelve  districts  ap- 
pointed, whose  duty  it  would  be  to  examine  teachers, 
and  re-subdivide  the  counties  in  his  jurisdiction  into 
districts,  appointing  fijr  each  five  school  directors, 
with  the  approval  of  the  state  superintendent.  These 
directors  might  levy  taxes  not  exceeding  one  per 
centum,  for  the  erection  of  school-houses.  A  penalty 
of  $25  for  non-attendance  at  school  was  ordered  to  be 

"Art.  ix.,  Bcc.  1,  of  the  constitution  reads  thus:  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  legislature  of  this  state  to  make  suitable  provisions  for  the  support  and 
maintenance  of  a  system  of  public  free  schools,  for  the  gratuitous  instruction 
of  all  the  inliabitants  of  this  state  between  the  ages  of  six  and  eighteen. 
U.  8.  Chart,  and  C^nuti^,  pt  1^  1814. 
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collected  from  the  parents  of  non-attending  children. 
Under  this  system  schools  began  to  increase  rapidly 
in  number." 

During  the  years  1873  to  1875  inclusive,  consider- 
able changes  were  again  made.  The  government  was 
now  democratic.  The  state  superintendency  and 
county  boards  of  directors  were  retained,  while  the 
state  board  of  education  and  supervisors  of  large  dis- 
tricts were  suppressed,  and  the  trustees  of  each  school 
district  were  ordered  to  be  elected  by  the  voters  of 
the  district.  Under  this  reformed  system,  the  control 
of  the  schools,  management  of  the  funds,  the  adoption 
of  the  method  of  education,  and  other  matters  connected 
with  free  tuition  were  placed  in  the  power  of  the 
people,  who  elected  their  immediate  agents.  The  en- 
rollment in  the  scholastic  year  1874-5  was  124,567 
pupils,  under  3,100  teachers  in  2,924  schools. 

By  the  constitution  of  1876  some  changes  were 
again  effected,  both  as  regards  the  perpetual  fund  and 
the  system.  Instead  of  one  half  of  the  proceeds  of 
sales  of  public  lands  being  set  apart  for  the  fund,  it 
was  directed  that  one-half  of  the  public  domain  should 
be  donated  to  it ;"  all  lands  granted  to  counties  for  the 
support  of  schools  were  made  the  property  of  the 
counties  respectively  to  which  they  were  granted,** 
and  the  proceeds  when  sold  were  to  bo  held  in  trust 

"In  Dec.  1871  there  were  1,324  schools,  with  1,578  teachers,  and  63,504 
scholars.  Tlie  report  for  the  following  year  showed  2,000  schools,  with  127,- 
672  uiirolle<l  scholars  nnder  2,233  teachers.  H,  Ex,  Doc,  cong.  44,  sess.  2, 
iv.,  j.t  2,  385-6. 

=*•  This  cliange  was  intro<luce<l  by  A-  T.  McKinney,  who  was  a  memlier  of 
tlie  constitutional  convention  of  1875.  McKinney  was  bom,  March  18,  1838, 
in  Randolph  county,  IlL  His  father,  who  was  president  of  West  Tennessee 
College,  migrated  with  his  family  to  Texas  in  1S.")0.  Tlio  son  graduated  at 
Princeton  in  1858,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  18C1.  Ho  served  as  a 
private  soldier  in  the  confederate  army  for  two  years,  and  on  his  return  to 
J  exas  settled  in  Huntsville,  and  there  practised  his  profession.  In  1882  he 
was  ap[>ointed  regent  of  the  university  of  Texas;  was  elected  to  the  house  of 
represent'itives,  taking  his  sei^t  in  Jan.  1883.  In  the  1 8th  legislature  he  in- 
tro«luced  the  measure  which  endowed  the  state  university  with  1 ,000,000  acres 
of  laud.  McKiuney  has  made  various  suggestions,  recommending  a  new  plan 
for  tlie  government  and  control  of  the  pul)lic  school  system. 

-'']*y  the  constitution  of  1808,  the  puMic  lands  given  to  counties  were 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  legislature,  and  when  sold  the  proceeds  were 
to  be  added  to  the  public  school  fund. 
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by  the  counties,  for  the  benefit  of  public  schools 
therein.  Separate  schools  were  to  be  provided  for 
the  white  and  colored  children,  and  impartial  pro- 
vision made  for  both ;  and  the  board  of  education  was 
restored  to  be  composed  of  the  governor,  comptroller, 
and  secretary  of  state.** 

Under  these  provisions  laws  were  enacted  for  the 
carrying  out  of  the  same.  At  a  specially  called  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature,  January  1884,  improvements 
in  the  system  were  effected.  The  office  of  state  sup- 
erintendent was  reaffirmed,  the  superintendent  being 
made  the  official  secretary  of  the  board  of  education; 
boards  of  examiners  of  teachers  were  provided ;  and 
colored  school  communities  were  given  the  right  to 
have  trustees  of  their  own  race  for  their  schools."  In 
1884  county  school  affairs  were  superintended  by 
county  judges,  and  in  cities  and  towns  the  boards  of 
aldermen  had  the  exclusive  power  to  regulate  and 
govern  the  free  schools  within  their  limit.  Austin, 
Ualveston,  Houston,  and  the  larger  cities  have  school 
superintendents. 

The  system  of  free  schools  in  Texas  has  firmly  fixed 
itself  in  public  esteem.  According  to  Spaight's  offi- 
cial map  of  December  1,  1882,"  the  principal  of  the 
perpetual  school  fund  amounted  to  $4,166,383,  in  cash 
and  bonds ;  the  amoimt  of  land  pertaining  to  the  same 
was  33,000,000  acres,  besides  4,002,912  acres  given  to 

*"By  the  school  law  of  1883,  this  board  was  authorized  to  appoint  a  secre- 
tary with  a  salary  of  $1,800  a  year.  U.  8.  Rept,  Com,  Educ,  1883-4,  262. 
Benjamin  F.  Baker,  was  made  secretary  in  Jan.  1883,  and  held  that  office 
for  18  months;  the  office  of  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  was 
then  created  by  act  of  the  18th  legislature  in  extra  session,  and  in  Nov. 
1884,  Baker  was  elected  to  it  by  a  majority  of  181,016  votes.  He  prepared 
the  public  school  law  in  force  at  the  time  of  writing,  1886.  Baker  was  bom 
in  Kussell  county,  Alabama,  Jan.  20,  1851,  migrated  to  Texas  at  the  aae 
of  18,  practised  law  in  the  town  of  Carthage,  and  in  1876  was  elected  to  t!ie 
15th  legislature,  was  reelected,  and  served  during  the  16th  and  17th  legisla- 
tures, when  he  declined  reflection  and  moved  to  Decatur. 

"  The  framer  of  this  law  was  A.  J.  Chambers,  who  was  bom  in  Missts- 
sippi  in  1835,  and  went  to  Texas  in  1853,  where  he  was  ensagred  in  8oho<d 
teaching  for  ten  years.  In  1882  he  was  elected  to  the  18th  legislature,  and 
served  to  Jan.  1885. 

*In  Tex.  Resotarces,  SoS,  and  CUmafe,  beinff  the  report  of  A.  W.  8pai{^t^ 
the  oommissianer  of  insaruice,  statistics,  and  nistory,  for  the  year  lw2. 
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the  counties ;  and  the  apportionment  for  tne  scholastic 
year  1882-3,  to  counties,  cities  and  towns  was  $1,086,- 
273.  Yet  as  late  as  1884,  the  expenditure  was  not 
wholly  covered  by  the  public  school  fund,  some 
amount  being  paid  teachers  from  private  sources,** 
At  Huntsville  is  established  the  Sam  Houston 
Nonnal  Institute,  wliich  ofters  a  three-year's  course 
of  strictly  professional  training,  aiming  to  furnish  com- 
petent teachers  for  the  public  schools. 

Although  provision  was  made  for  the  establishment 
of  a  university  as  early  as  1839,'*  nothing  was  done 
till  1881,  when  at  the  election  held  September  6th, 
Austin  was  selected  as  the  location."  Steps  had 
been  taken  by  the  legislature  on  March  30,  1881, 
wlien  an  act  was  passed  providing  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  bi)ard  of  regents  and  appropriating  $150,000 
for  the  building,  and  $40,000  for  the  purchase  of 
library  and  furniture.  In  September  1883  the  uni- 
versity wag  opened,"  young  men  and  women  being 

^  In  the  scholastic  year  1883-4,  the  expenditure  for  pul>lic  schools  was 
$1,(>61,476  against  $1,1.50,332  for  the  previous  year.  The  net  available 
school  fund  estimated  for  the  year  beginning  Sept.  1,  1885,  was  $2,232,272. 
The  foUowing  statistical  summary  is  derived  from  reports  sent  from  only  125 
counties  out  of  166.  The  failure  of  so  many  county  judges  to  report  school 
statistics, — according  to  the  explanation  given  by  the  superintendent — ^is 
owing  to  the  fact  that  those  officers  ha<i  not  time  for  such  duties. 


1882-83. 
1883-^, 


NO.  OF  SCHOLARS. 

White.      Colored. 

112,569 
148,639 


40,473 
56,160 


NO.  OF  SCHOOLS. 


White. 


3,996 
4,399 


Colored. 


1,181 
1,432 


NO.  OF  TEACHERS. 


5,037 

6,369 


IVominent  among  tlie  colored  teachers  is  Prof.  I.  M.  Terrill,  the  principal 
of  Hchool  No.  6,  at  Frtrt  Worth.  TerriU  is  the  son  of  a  freedman,  and  was 
bom  at  AndcrHon,  <Trimca  county,  Jan.  3,  1859.  Educated  in  the  common 
schools  of  Anderson,  he  entered  Strait's  University  at  N.  Orleans,  from 
wliich  he  irraduated  in  June  1881.  The  children  in  his  school  take  the  same 
gnule,  and  pans  examinations  eaual  to  those  passed  by  white  children.  R. 
F.  Moore,  the  principcil  of  the  Keller  academy,  considers  that  the  public 
schools  of  Texaa  have  taken  a  hi^h  position,  and  yriW  continue  to  improve 

frearly.     He  l>elievea  that  a  compmsoiy  law — not  existing  at  present — ^would 
)e  hiirhly  beneficial.   Moorc^s  OJtner.y  MS. 

^By  the  constitution  of  1876,  1,000.000  acres  of  laiid  were  set  apart,  in 
<uldition  to  the  50  leagues  previously  ai)propriated,  to  constitute  a  perpetual 
university  fun<l.  Tlie  totjd  number  of  acren  appropriated  was  1,219,906.\. 
Tvc.  Unhx-r.   Vote  Soc.,  18S2,  6. 

3*  The  numl>er  of  votes  cast  in  favor  of  Austin  was  30,913,  Tyler  having 
18,074.  At  the  same  time  (Jalveston  received  the  m.ijority  of  votes  for  the 
location  of  the  medical  department. 

^'^  The  l>oard  of  regents  consisted  of  Ashbel  Smith,  president;  T.  M.  l£:ir« 
Hist.  Mex.  Statep.  Vol.  II.    3.'». 
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admitted  on  equal  teniis,  tuition  free.  The  academic 
department  comprises  instruction  in  literature,  sci- 
ence and  the  arts,"  the  course  extending  over  four 
years.  In  June  1885,  the  number  of  students  was 
206,  of  whom  55  were  law  students;  of  the  remainmg 
151  nearly  one  third  was  represented  by  females.'* 

Special  mention  must  be  made  of  the  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College,  located  four  miles  from 
Bryan,  Brazos  county.  It  was  incorporated  by  an 
act  of  the  legislature  approved  April  17,  1871,  con- 
gress having  granted  JNovember  1,  1866,  180,000 
acres  in  land  scrip  for  its  foundation.  The  fund 
derived  from  this  donation  amounted  in  1872  to 
$174,000,  wliich  were  invested  in  bonds  of  the  state 
bearing  7  per  centum  in  gold.  By  successive  appro- 
priations, made  by  the  state,  aggregating  $187,000, 
suitable  buildings  were  erected,  and  the  institution 
was  opened  in  October  1876,  there  being  six  pupils 
in  attendance.     The  increase  in  the  number  of  stu- 


wood,  T.  D.  Wooten,  E.  J.  Siuikiiis,  M.  W.  Ganiett,  James  B.  Clarke,  M.  L. 
Crawford,  and  B.  Uadra;  A.  P.  AVooldridee,  secretary.  Ttx,  Unwcr,^  sess.  1, 
1883-^,  2.  One  of  the  menil>ers  of  the  board  in  188(5  was  Geo.  Thoa  Todd, 
wlio  was  chairman  of  tlie  conmiittee  of  education,  in  1881,  which  framed  tlie 
hill  to  establish  and  organize  the  university.  Todd,  when  only  four  years  of 
age,  was  taken  to  Texas  by  his  father  who  moved  thither  in  1843.  He  was  Cilu- 
cated  by  his  mother,  whose  maiden  name  i^-as  Eliza  Aim  Hudgins,  and  who 
originated  and  conducted  for  many  years  a  female  educational  institute  at 
Clarksville,  Texas.  He  comi)leted  his  education  at  the  university  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  on  his  return  x^ractised  law  in  Jefferson;  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war  volunteered  in  the  Ist  Texas  regiment,  and  after  served  in  Hooil's 
Texas  brigade. 

^■''  I-icading  to  tlie  degrees  of  l>achelor  of  arts,  master  of  arts,  bachelor  of 
letters,  bachelor  of  science,  and  l>aclielor  of  laws. 

^*  From  the  reports  sent  in  to  the  U.  S.  com.  of  education,  1884,  it  appears 
that  tlie  other  colleges  and  universities  in  Texas  at  that  time  were  as  fol- 
lows: St  Mary's  university,  Galveston;  Southwestern  university,  George- 
town; Baylor  university,  Independence;  Mansfield,  male  and  female  college, 
Mani(field;  Salado  college,  Salado;  Austin  college,  Sliennan;  Trinity  univer- 
sity, Tehuacana;  Waco  university,  Waco;  Marvin  college,  W^axahatchie; 
and  Add  Kan  college,  Tliori)'8  spring.  Five  of  these  institutions  admit 
young  men  only,  tlie  other  five  are  open  to  both  sexes.  Tlie  collegiate  insti- 
tutions exclusively  for  young  women  are:  Dallas  Female  college,  Dallas; 
Ursuline  aca<lemy,  Galveston;  tlie  I^atlies^  Annex  of  Southwestern  univer- 


by  law  to  confer  degi 
Female  institute,   Bryan  Female  institute,  and  Soule  college.  U,  S,  Rent 
f>  ;.  f'^tiuc,  1883-4,  2(>4r^. 
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dents  was  so  rapid  that  the  directors"  in  their  report 
of  January  1879,  mention  that  in  June  1878,  there  were 
250  students,  and  that  416  applications  for  admission 
had  been  filed,  all  of  whom  could  not  be  received  on 
account  of  want  of  room.  At  the  present  time  the 
income  derived  from  the  United  States  grant  amoimts 
to  $14,280,  the  fund  having  increased  by  the  accumula- 
tion of  interest  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  college. 
A  separate  branch  of  this  institution  has  been  estab- 
lished in  Waller  county,  exclusively  for  the  use  of 
colored  students.  It  is  Known  as  Prairie  View  school, 
and  in  March,  1882,  was  attended  by  51  students." 

As  the  reader  is  aware,  religious  intolerance  pre- 
vailed in  Texas  down  to  the  time  of  her  independence. 
Previous  to  this,  a  few  attempts  had  been  made  by 
clergymen  of  the  baptist  denomination  to  organize 
congregations,  but  their  efforts  had  met  with  violent 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  authorities."  In  1837, 
however,  a  baptist  church  was  organized  at  Washing- 
ton, Z.  N.  Morrell  being  chosen  pastor,  and  money 
was  subscribed  to  build  a  house  of  worship."     The 

^  The  management  of  the  college  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of 
directors,  couiposed  of  the  gov.  who  was  pres.  of  the  board,  the  lieut-gov., 
the  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives,  and  six  other  members.  Later 
a  board  of  trustees  was  formed,  the  pres.  of  which  at  the  time  of  writing 
is  George  Pfeuffer,  who  has  done  much  by  his  able  adminbtration  to  raise 
this  institution  to  a  high  position,  having  secured  for  it  ample  endowments 
and  necessary  appliances.  Pfcuffer  was  bom  in  Bavaria  in  1830,  migrated 
to  Texas  in  1845,  and  settled  at  Corpus  Cliristi,  whence  he  removed  14  years 
later  to  New  Braunfels.     He  was  chairman  of  the  senate  com.  on  e<lucation. 

^U.  S.  Dejxirt.  of  Auric,  1871,  329;  1872,  384;  1875.  52;  //.  Ex,  Doc,, 
ooug.  42,  sess.  2,  vii.,  no.  327,  329;  Tex.  Gov,  MfM,,  1876,  1879;  Tex,  Bept 
Prairie  View  Schml,  1882.  By  an  act  of  the  legislature,  March  1881,  it  was 
provided  that  three  students  from  each  senatorial  district  sliould  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  senators  and  representatives,  and  maintained  and  instructed 
free  of  charge.  To  state  students  a  course  of  study  is  assigne<];  paying 
students  make  tlieir  own  selection.  In  1882  127  students  were  reported  as 
taking  the  full  course;  in  1884  only  108  were  reported.  //.  Ex.  Doc.,  cong. 
47,  sess.  1,  vol.  12,  249-50,  610;  Repl  Corn,  Eluc,,  1883-4,  265,  663. 

''^'  In  1826,  Elder  Joseph  Bavs  preached  at  the  house  of  Moses  Shipman, 
on  the  Brazos,  and  afterward  moved  to  San  Antonio.  In  1829,  £3der 
Thomas  Hanks  abo  preached  in  Shipman's  house.  During  the  same  year, 
tlie  first  Sunday-school  in  Texas  was  organized  by  T.  J.  Pilgrim.  MorrtWa 
Fhirerft  and  FntitM,  T2-A\. 

''"  Morrell  remarks  tliat  this  was  the  first  church  ^*ver  orjcninizod  in  Texas 
on  strictly  gospel  principles,  having  the  ordinances  and  officers  of  ancient 
order.     Of  course  he  means  a  baptist  churcli. 
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first  protestant  epiwopal  chiireh  was  eataUkhed  in 
1838  at  ICatagoitla  by  Caleb  S.  Ives,  who  ooHecied 
aocmgregatioii,  established  a  school^  and  ba3t  a  chmcL 
During  the  same  year  R.  M.  Chiq>man  oigannBd  a 
parish  in  Houston. 

In  eariy  days,  the  Anglo-Texans  cannot  be  said  to 
have  exhibited  much  sentimentalism  on  the  Boosre  of 
religion;  indeed,  they  may  be  considered  as  formin^a 
somewhat  godless  community ;  but  with  the  great  m- 
flux  of  immignmts  smce  the  war  of  secesdon,  Texas 
has  proved  a  fistir  field  for  evangelical  enterpriaa  Many 
denominations  in  1888  were  well  represented  in  the 
state.  According  to  the  United  States'  census  of 
1880,  the  number  of  methodists  was  157,000,  of  cath- 
olics 150,000,  of  baptists  125,000,  and  of  presl^rterians 
13,000. 

The  first  printn^-press  in  Texas  was  put  into  oper- 
ation at  Nacogdoches,  early  in  July  1819.  It  was 
brought  into  the  country  under  the  auspices  of  €ren- 
eral  Liong,  who  established  a  provisional  government 
and  a  supreme  council,  which  issued  a  declaration 
proclaiming  Texas  an  independent  republic.  The 
printing-office  was  placed  under  the  management  of 
Horatio  Biglow,  and  was  used  for  the  publication  of 
variouH  laws  enacted  and  proclamations  issued  by  that 
ephemeral  government. 

Ten  years  afterward,  the  first  regular  newspaper 
made  its  apj>earance.  It  was  published  at  San  Felipe, 
and  bore  the  title  of  The  Cotton  Hantj  Godwin  B.  Cot- 
ten  being  editor  and  proprietor.     This  publication  was 

'^Tho  marriage  ceremony  in  Texas  had  been  little  resorted  to  up  to  thif 
time.  Marriages  l)efore  the  independence  were  illegal  unless  performed  by 
priestH,  who  were  offensive  to  the  Anglo-Texans,  and  moreover,  exacted  a 
tee  of  #25.  A  custom  grew  into  vogue  of  the  parties  simply  signing  a  bond 
in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  and  then  becoming  husband  and  wife.  By  an 
act  of  consross,  approved  June  5,  1837,  provision  was  made  to  legalise  these 
marriages  l)y  lK)nd  by  allowing  parties  so  connected  to  take  out  a  license  in 
duo  fr>rm,  and  be  married  before  an  ordained  minister  of  the  eospel,  a  judse 
of  a  district  court,  a  justice  of  a  county  court,  or  ajustioe  of  the  peace,  idl 
of  whom  were  so  authorised.  Lavm  Reptth.  Tex,,  L  233-5.  In  the  autamn  of 
the  same  year,  Morrell  performed  the  rite  under  the  new  law.  Flowen  and 
FtuUb,  78. 
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issued  under  the  above  name  during  the  four  years 
ending  1832,  when  it  was  called  The  Texas  Republican. 

The  second  paper  was  the  Texas  Gazette  and  Brazoria 
Advertiser,  which  was  published  m  Brazoria  in  1830; 
in  September  1832,  it  was  merged  in  the  Coiistilutimial 
Advocate  and  Texas  Pid)lic  Advertiser,  D.  W.  Anthony- 
being  editor  and  proprietor,  on  the  death  of  whom  bv 
cholera,  in  July  1833,  the  paper  ceased  to  be  issued. 

Next  in  order  was  the  Texas  Repvhlican,  published 
at  Brazoria  by  F.  C.  Gray,  of  New  York,  December 
17,  1834.  It  was  printed  on  the  old  press  introduced 
by  Gotten,  and  in  January  1835,  was  the  only  paper 
published  in  Texas.  In  August  1836,  the  issue  was 
discontinued." 

The  fourth  paper  is  of  historic  interest,  being  the 
Telegraph,  which  was  started  by  Gail  and  Thomas  H. 
Borden  and  Joseph  Baker  at  San  Felipe  in  August 
1835.  When  that  town  was  abandoned  by  the  gov- 
ernment, in  April  1836,  on  the  approach  of  the  Mex- 
icans, the  press  was  conveyed  to  Harrisburg,  and 
wliile  the  twenty-second  number  was  being  printed, 
the  forces  of  Santa  Anna  entered  the  town.  Six 
copies  only  had  been  struck  off  when  the  printers, 
press,  and  type  were  seized  by  the  Mexicans.  The 
material  was  thrown  into  Bray's  Bayou."  In  the 
following  August,  the  Bordens,  having  bought  a  new 
press  and  material,  revived  the  Telerp'aph  at  Columbia, 
and  subsequently  moved  to  Houston,  where  the  paper 
was  published  for  many  years  under  the  title  of  the 
Ifon^'iton  Tekffraph . " 

After  tlie  independence,  the  number  of  newspapers 
increased  rapidly,"  the  first  daily  paper  ever  published 

^'^(Iray  rt  wife  was  a  Hhrewd  woman,  and  was  charged  with  intriguinff  t<> 
ell'ect  the  escape  of  Santa  Anna.  Her  Imsband  fell  under  suspicion,  and  he 
removed  to  California,  wliere  he  became  wealthy .  Subsequently  he  returned 
tc»  N.  York,  and  committed  suicide.   Tt!X^  EtliL  and  Prats  Atiaoc.,  1875,  no.  2,  2. 

"  One  at  least  of  the  six  copies  is  still  in  existence.  The  paper  was  pub- 
lished in  quarto  form. 

*^  In  1875  it  was  the  oldest  news^iapcr  in  the  state.  Letter  of  John  Forbes, 

"  Mention  must  l>e  made  of  the  Tvxcw  Planter,  published  at  Brazoria,  in 
1S:57,  by  T.  Legcr  and  A.  P.  Thompson;  tlie  Civilian,  established  by  Hamilton 
Stuart  m  1838  at  (ralveaton;  tlie  Austin  City  Gazette,  started  in  Oct.  1839  by 
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in  Texas  being  the  Morning  Star^  by  Cmger  and 
Moore  of  the  Tdegra/ph^  from  about  1840  to  1844. 
Previous  to  this  time  papers  were  issued  weekly,  bi- 
weekly,  or  tri-weekly,  according  to  circiimstance&^ 
According  to  the  census  of  1880,  280  newspapers 
and  periodiods  were  published  in  Texas,  which  num- 
ber,  by  1888,  was  considerably  increased  On  Septem- 
ber 10, 1873,  the  Texas  Editorial  and  Press  Association 
was  organized,  and  formally  incorporated  April  5, 
1875,  under  the  act  of  the  legislature  approved  April 
23,  1874,  entitled,  "An  act  concerning  private  corpo- 
rations."** 

Samnel  Whiting;  and  the  Taoiu  Senimel,  at  Austin,  in  Jan.  1840^  by  Jacob 
W.  Crnger  and  Geo.  W.  BonnelL  The  first  paperpnbliahed  at  Gkihreston 
was  the  Times,  edited  and  owned  by  Ferdinand  Iinkard;  and  as  early  as 
1835  a  paper  was  established  at  Mata^irda  by  Simon  Mnssina,  and  pabliuied 
for  about  three  years.  At  San  Luis,  on  San  Lois  island,  west  td  Galrestoii, 
was  published  in  1840  the  Admcaie,  which,  during  its  brief  existence,  was 
the  largest,  handsomest,  and  ablest  paper  of  its  time  in  Texas.  T.  BoUnsoB 
and  M.  Hopkins  were  the  principal  editors  and  mansffers.  Both  dty  and 
paper  have  long  since  passed  out  of  existence.  In  1^9  the  Omette  was  started 
at  Kichmond  on  the  muBos,  R.  K  Handy,  one  of  Gen.  Houston's  Tohmteer 
aids  at  San  Jacinto^  being  mUtor. 

**  Kfflinedy,  however,  makes  mention  of  a  daily  ^per  being  published  as 
earlv  as  June  1839.     He  fails  to  supply  the  names.  Tex,,  ii.  3S3. 

^The  association  had  power  to  uuy,  hold,  and  sell  property;  to  tnaintain 
and  defend  judicial  proceedings;  to  make  contracts;  to  borrow  mcmey  on  the 
credit  of  the  association,  each  stockholder  being  only  liable  to  creditors  for 
the  unpaid  portion  of  his  stock;  and  to  make  proper  and  needful  by-laws. 
Capital  stock  $10,000,  to  be  divided  into  shares  of  f25,  and  capable  of  being 
increased  to  $50,000.   Tex,  Ed,  Press  Assoc.,  charter,  etc.,  nos  1,  3,  and  4. 
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INDUSTRIE'S,  COMMERCE,  AND  RAILROAPS. 

1835-1888. 

PnYHicAL  Divisions— A  Forest  Rkoion — The  Level  Prairies  of  thf 
iwVhr  Coast— Central  Highlands — A  Vast  Cattle  Region — ^Thk 
Panhandle  and  Staked  Plain — Climate  and  Rainfall — Cotton 
pRODXTcrioN— The  Cereals — Progress  of  Aoriculturf, — Cattle 
Statlstics — Stock  Trails  to  the  North — ^The  Texas  Fever — Wire. 
Fence  Troubles — Sheep  and  Horses — Minerals— Manufacturino 
AND  Mechanical  Industries — Forekjn  Commerce — Imports  and  Ex- 
ports— The  Postal  Service — Railroad  Systems — The  Oldf-ht  Lines 
-  Houston  the  Natural  Centre — Narrow  Gauge  Lines — Liber- 
ality OF  the  State  Government — The  Strike  at  Fort  Worth. 

Texas,  whicli  comprises  226  counties,  of  which  176 
were  organized  bv  January  1886,  is  naturally  divided, 
in  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  into  six  grand  divis- 
ions, differing  in  physical  features  and  in  the  charac- 
ter of  their  soils,  most  of  which,  however,  are  of 
extraordinary  fertility/ 

The  first  of  these  divisions  is  known  as  east  Texas, 
and  includes  the  territory  lying  between  the  Sabine 
and  Trinity  rivers,  and  that  j)ortion  of  the  state  situ- 
ated between  the  Sabine  and  Red  rivers.  The  soil 
varies  in  character,  but   a  distinctive  class  is   that 

*  C.  A.  Westbrook,  a  prominent  lau<l  owner  and  improver  of  Btock,  states 
that  the  Brazos  bottom  lanil  is  considered  su^Kirior  to  any  other  in  Texas. 
He  was  bom  in  Nort)i  Carolina,  Jan.  1,  1838,  and  arrived  in  Texas  in  1858. 
Tlie  estimates  of  the  area  of  Texas,  and  the  apportionments  thereof  may 
vary  ccmsidcrably.  Tlie  Tejcwt  Farnij  Jan.  15,  1886,  gives  the  following  fig- 
ures: prairie,  iro,423,l(iO  acres;  forest,  15,000,000;  improved,  25,000,000; 
cultivated,  8,000,000;  and  covered  with  water  11,676,040;  the  unavailable 
land  being  ll,07r>,040  acres,  making  a  total  of  170,099,200  acres.  By  the 
Tf^xKM  Ren*ir,  Jan.  1886,  310-11,  the  following  statistics  are  supplied:  area 
176.000,000  acres  of  which  111,179,785  are  prairie  lands;  46,302,500  timber 
land,  the  remainder  covore<l  with  water.  About  13,000,000  acres  are  im- 
jiroved,  <«f  wlncli  .ibout  7.000.000  are  in  cultivation. 

■551) 
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known  as  the  red  lands,  which  extend  through  several 
counties  from  that  of  Houston  to  the  Sabine.  East 
Texas  is  a  great  timbered  region  and  produces  a 
variety  of  forest  trees,  of  which  the  principal  are  the 
pine,  attaining  an  enormous  growth,  the  white  oak, 
white  and  r^  cypress,  magnolia,  hickory,  pecan,  and 
cedar.  Many  saw-mUIs  are  in  operation,  preparing 
the  timber  supplied  from  these  ferests,  the  number 
greatly  increasing  along  the  railroad  lines.  With 
r^ard  to  the  magnolia,  large  tracts  are  found 
occupied  exclusively  by  woods  of  this  beautiful  tree, 
the  timber  of  which  is  very  hard,  fine-grained,  and 
takes  a  polish  like  satin.  In  the  cultivated  dis- 
tricts of  eastern  Texas  cotton  and  com  are  the  staple 
crops,  though  sugar  is  cultivated  in  some  counties  on 
the  bottom  lands  of  the  Trinity.  Fruit  trees  thrive 
especially  on  the  red  lands,  the  peaches  produced 
thereon  being  famous  for  their  flavor  and  size. 

South  Texas  is  that  portion  of  the  state  which  Ues 
along  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  extending  from  20  to  100 
miles  into  the  mterior.  It  is  a  vast  piairie  plain  ris- 
ing  imperceptibly  to  the  hilly  regions  of  central  Texas. 
The  great  prairies  of  which  this  division  is  composed 
arc  intersected  by  innumerable  rivers  and  streams, 
and  are  for  the  most  part  treeless,  timber  being  only 
found  along  the  margins  of  the  streams  which  are 
densely  wooded,  and  in  isolated  groups  of  elms  and 
live-oaks,  called  *' islands"  or  *'motts. "  The  soil  is 
imsurpassed  in  richness,  being  of  alluvial  origin,  sup- 
plemented by  sedimentary  deposits  of  the  receded 
waters  of  the  gulf  and  decayed  vegetable  matter. 
The  depth  of  the  soil  in  the  river  valleys  is  very 
great ;  it  has  been  examined  to  the  depth  of  30  feet, 
where  it  shows  scarcely  a  perceptible  difference  from 
the  surface  soil.  On  the  prairies  the  land  is  hardly 
so  rich ;  the  soil  is  of  a  black  tenacious  nature,  while 
that  of  the  valleys  is  of  a  chocolate  color.  The  staple 
products  are  sugar-cane,  cotton,  and  com ;  vegetables 
of  all   kinds   flourish    exceedingly  well;   and   many 
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tropical  fruits,  such  as  the  orange,  banana,  and  guava 
can  be  successively  cultivated  in  certain  localities. 

Central  Texas  extends  from  the  Trinity  to  the  Colo- 
rado and  the  99th  degree  west  longitude,  and  from 
the  southern  alluvial  plain  to  the  32d  degree  north 
latitude.  Its  physical  features  are  of  a  hilly  chai-ac- 
ter,  displaying  gentle  undulations  as  it  rises  from  the 
southern  plain,  gradually  developuig  into  highlands 
and  valleys  which  assume,  as  the  traveller  journeys 
inland,  a  somewhat  mountainous  aspect.  Tlie  soils 
in  this  region  are  loams  of  various  colors,  black,  brown, 
red,  and  chocolate,  but  all  containing  sand  in  such 
proportion  as  to  render  them  easy  of  tillage.  A  largo 
portion,  probably  one  fourth,  is  timbered ;  and  as  this 
division  is  composed  of  hills  and  valleys,  rolling  prai- 
ries,^ and  forests,  the  landscape  scenery  is  indescrib- 
ably beautiful.  Cotton,  com,  oats,  and  other  cereals 
are  here  produced,  and  the  northern  ix)rtion  is  a 
favorite  wheat-growing  region.  Immense  lierds  of 
swine  are  raised  in  the  vicinities  of  the  post-oak  for- 
ests, and  sheep,  horaes,  and  cattle  by  thousands  thrive 
on  the  prairies  and  hill  sides. 

Situated  on  the  north  of  this  division  and  west  of 
eastern  Texas  is  north  Texas,  termmated  on  the  west 
by  the  9i)th  meridian.  It  is  a  region  composed  of 
forests  and  prairies,  the  soil  being  a  loam  of  three 
varieties,  namely  the  dark  sandy  loam  of  the  forests, 

-  Mention  must  be  made  of  tlie  '  hog- wallow  *  jjrairies,  8ituate<l  in  the 
northern  portion  of  thiti  division.  They  are  so  called  from  the  multitudes  of 
.small  depressions  in  the  surface.  Tlie  soil  in  tliese  prairies  are  as  black  as 
tar,  and  after  a  rainfall  as  sticky,  and  clo^y.  Tlie  following  explanation  of 
the  origin  of  these  wallows  is  given  by  fc>.  B.  Buckley  m  Uie  Firf<t  Annual 
Jit  port  of  fJif.  (k'olofpcal  and  AijriruUnraL  Surety  of  TtJti^,  IST-l,  112.  "ITie 
past  summer  was  unusually  <lry  in  many  parts  of  the  state,  and  large  cracks 
were  made  in  all  soiU  abounding  in  wallows.  Big  rains  came,  iloodmg 
many  parts  of  the  country.  Afterwards  in  j)assing  where  the  hoc-wallows 
prevailed,  we  could  s<'e  plainly  how  they  were  made.  The  holes  made  by  tlie 
cracks  were  bein^  iillc<l  in  part  by  the  washing  in  of  loose  earth,  made  l<H>se 
on  the  edges  of  the  cracks  by  the  rain,  and  there  not  being  suificient  earth 
to  fill  the  V(?ry  liecp  cnacks  depressions  were  made.  These  things  were  re- 
peatedly seen  by  the  members  of  our  party,  and  left  no  doubt  in  tiie  mind  of 
any  one  as  to  the  cause  of  wallows. '  The  soil  successfully  resi-sts  the  severest 
drouths.  If  d<*<?ply  j»lowed  the  crops  will  be  green  and  flourishing  when 
thosf  arouml  thnii  arc  ]K»rishing  f<»r  Mant  of  inoLsture. 
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the  sticky  black  of  the  prairies,  and  the  alluvial  of 
the  valleys.  With  the  exception  of  the  pine  the 
forests  contain  varieties  of  timber  similar  to  those  of 
east  Texas  and  the  northern  portion  of  central  Texas. 
A  new  tree,  however,  here  appears,  the  Osage  orange,, 
or  hois  d  arc,  which  attains  a  large  size,  and  is  in 
great  demand  for  railroad  ties  on  account  of  its  abil- 
ity to  resist  decay.  The  staple  products  are  the  same 
as  those  in  north  central  Texas,  especially  wheat.* 

Western  Texas  comprises  tliat  extensive  territory 
lying  south  of  the  3 2d  parallel  of  latitude,  and  west 
of  the  99th  meridian  to  the  Colorado,  thence  extend- 
ing on  the  west  and  south  of  that  river,  to  the  gulf  of 
Mexico.  This  is  the  most  sparsely  populated  portion 
of  the  state.  It  contains  every  variety  of  soil  and 
physical  formation.  Level  and  rolling  prairies, 
deserts,  dense  forests,  high  table-lands,  valleys,  deep 
canons,  and  rugged  mountains,  are  found  to  succeed 
each  other  as  the  traveller  moves  from  the  sea-board 

^  N.  M.  Bufonl,  of  Dallas  county,  speaking  of  northern  Texas,  says  that 
the  adjustment  of  the  difficulties  wliich  once  cxinted  in  connection  with  the 
old  Peter's  colony  marked  an  epoch  in  tlie  history  of  northern  Texas.  By 
the  terms  of  the  contract  between  the  colony  company  and  the  republic  of 
Texas  each  family  introduced  was  to  receive  G40  acres  of  land,  and  each 
single  man  320  acres.  The  convention  whicli  framed  the  first  constitution 
(»f  the  state  of  Texas  in  1845,  among  other  acts  passed  an  ordinance  declar- 
ing that  the  company  had  failed  to  carry  out  tlieir  contract,  and  was  not 
entitled  to  any  land.  Thus  1x>th  the  company  and  many  immigrants,  who 
had  been  intro<luced,  had  no  titles  to  their  lands.  Tlie  contract  expired  July 
] ,  1 848,  and  settlers  kept  arriving  till  that  date.  <  rrcat  excitement  was  the 
consequence  of  tliis  doubtful  ^)osscssory  riclit  to  their  farms  and  homes,  and 
the  trouble  continued  till  1852,  when  the  legislature  passed  a  law  granting 
to  each  head  of  family  640  acres,  and  to  each  single  man  320  acres,  upon 
proper  proof  l>eing  produced,  of  settlement  prior  to  July  1,  1848.  The  com- 
pany was  compensated  for  tlieir  services  in  introducing  colonists  by  a  grant 
of  700  sections  of  land  located  west  of  the  settled  portions  of  colony.  Gov. 
Bell  appointed  Col  Thomas  W.  Ward  commissioner  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining who  were  entitled  to  lands  and  issuing  certificates.  Since  that  time 
there  has  been  little  trouble  in  that  portion  of  the  state  with  regard  to  land 
titles.  Buford  was  l)om  in  Tenn.,  June  24,  1824,  migrated  to  Texas  in  1846, 
and  settled  in  Dallas  county  in  1848,  having  been  admitted  to  the  Iwir  in 
184r>.  He  8er\'ed  as  dist  atty  and  dist  judge  of  the  Ifitli  judicial  dist,  and  en- 
tered the  confederate  army  in  1861  cOs  a  private  under  Oen.  Ben  McCulloch, 
l)eing  made  col  of  the  10th  Texas  cav.  in  Aj)ril  of  the  following  year.  In 
the  spring  of  1865,  Buford  resigned,  and  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature 
in  I8()6,  and  later  again  filled  several  judicial  offices.  In  Jan.  1854  he  married 
Mary  Knight,  «langhter  of  an  old  pioneer  of  T)allas  county.  -Vo^^j*  on  Pfter*^^ 
Col.,  M.S. 
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on  a  curvilinear  route  trending  northward.  This 
vast  region  is  the  peculiar  feeding  ground  of  immense 
herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep,  especially  along  the 
Rio  Grande.  In  the  central  and  northern  portions 
wheat  and  other  cereals  are  cultivated,  but  fanning  is 
generally  neglected,  agriculture  being  a  secondary 
consideration  to  the  great  industry  of  stock-raising. 
Of  the  region  lying  west  of  the  Pecos  river,  much 
still  remains  to  be  known.  It  has  hardly  any  popula- 
tion, except  in  the  small  towns  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
in  El  Paso  county,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  United 
States  military  posts.  The  same  is  the  case  with 
Tom  Green  and  Crockett  counties,  two  of  the  lai^est 
in  the  state,  lying  on  the  north-east  of  the  Pecos 
river.* 

The  sixth  and  last  natural  division  has  acquired  the 
name  of  the  panhandle  of  Texas.  It  includes  tlie  ter- 
ritory lying  north  of  the  34th  parallel  of  north  lati- 
tude, and  west  of  the  100th  meridian.  The  greater 
portion  of  this  region  consists  of  prairies,  which  are 
intersected  by  large  tracts  of  broken  country  con- 
taining rugged  hills  and  gorges.  Sandy  deserts,  too, 
are  met  with,  and  the  great  Llano  Estacado,  or 
Staked  Plain,  extends  along  the  south-western  portion 
of  it.*  The  prairies  and  staked  plain  are  covered 
with  a  variety  of  rich  grasses,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  mesquite  and  gamma,  blue-stem,  bunch 
sedge,  and  buffalo  grass.  This  portion  of  Texas  is 
well  adapted  to  grazing  and  stock-raising,  the  belief 
that  it  was  generally  deficient  in  water  being  exploded 
by  later  investigations.  The  panhandle  is  hitersected 
by  innumerable  ravines,  in  most  of  which  small 
streams  and  pools  are  found;  in  the  prairies,  also, 
depressions  frequently  occur,  which,  tilled  by  the  rains 

*Tlie  fcmr  largest  coimtiea,  are,  Presitlio,  12,955  sq.  miles:  Tom  (Jrecn, 
12,579;  PecoH,  11,379,  and  Crockett,  10,029  sq.  miles.  Spnyfhi^s  Official  Mom^ 
1882. 

^This  immense  plain  extends  in  a  geological  point  of  view,  from  the 
northern  point  of  th<;  state,  southward,  nearly  to  the  northern  Ixmndaries  of 
Kinney,  tlralde,  and  Medina  counties,  west  of  San  Antonio.  Tfjr.  Ocohg, 
Affric  Sun^^i/j  H<iconi\  annual  report,  1876,  31. 
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hold  water  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  evea 
in  seasons  of  severe  drought  This  impervioufi  quality 
of  the  soil  authorizes  the  assertion  that  artificiu 
reservoirs  can  be  successfiilly  constructed,  capable  of 
supplying  l^urge  herds  of  cattle  and  a  considerable 
population  with  water  all  the  year.* 

The  climate  of  Texas  varies  fix)m  moderately  tem- 
perate to  semi-tropical  according  to  altitude  and 
locality.  At  Fort  Davis  in  Presidio  counly,  5,000 
feet  above  the  sea  level,  in  January  1873  tiie  tiier- 
mometer  was  once  15**  below  zero,'  and,  in  the  northern 
portion  of  the  state,  snow  and  ice  and  extremely  cold 
weather  are  experienced  in  the  wiater;  but  the  cold 
is  never  protracted,  the  weather  during  the  larger 
portion  of  that  season  being  mild  and  pleasant.  In 
the  central  part  snow  and  ice  are  seldom  seen^  and  in 
the  extreme  south  are  of  very  rare  occurrence.  The 
rain-fall  in  Texas  is  as  varied  as  the  climate.  Never- 
theless the  100th  meridian  may  be  regarded  as  a 
dividing  line  between  two  regions  subject  to  rain-fSsdls 
widely  differing  in  quantity  and  reffularity.  East  of 
tiiat  line  the  rains  are  abundant  and  rarely  &il ;  west 
of  it  they  are  irregular,  droughts  freauently  occur, 
and  the  quantity  is  greatly  diminished. 

^  The  panhandle  is  the  43d  representative  district,  and  sends  to  the  lefOM- 
lature  only  one  representative,  who,  in  1886  was  J.  W.  Browning  of  Wheeler 
county.  Browning  came  to  Texas  at  the  age  of  16,  and  settled  in  Shackel- 
ford county  in  18G7,  bceinnins  life  as  a  cowix)y.  He  found  time,  however, 
to  study  law  at  intervals,  and  was  admitted  to  the  balr  in  1876.  Having 
served  as  justice  of  the  peace  and  county  attorney  for  Shackelford  county, 
in  1881  he  was  appointed  district  attorney  of  iJie  new  judicial  district  tiien 
formed.  Ho  was  elected  to  the  lower  house  of  the  legislature  in  1882.  He 
was  opposed  to  leasing  the  public  lands  to  cattlemen.  The  above  descriptimi 
of  Texas  is  mainly  derived  from  the  reports  of  S.  B.  Buckley,   already 

? noted;  Texas;  Her  Resources  and  CnpahilUies^  issued  by  the  South-western 
mmigration  company  in    1881;  and  Spiwjht's  Resources^  Soil,  CUnu    Tcz., 
1882. 

^  The  average  annual  rainfall  east  of  the  100th  meridian  may  be  set  down 
at  from  about  «^  inches,  soutlicm  7'exas  exceeding,  and  central  and  northeni 
Texas  fallius  short  of  this  average.  The  fall  in  the  western  portion  of  the 
state  is  much  below  this.  With  respect  to  this  region,  particulars  are  some- 
what deficient;  but  some  estimate  of  an  average  may  ue  derived  from  tlie 
mean  annual  rainfall  at  the  following  places,  as  supplied  in  Spaight*8  official 
map  of  1882.  Ea^le  pass,  Maverick  county,  26.0b  inches;  El  Faso^  13.12; 
Fort  Davis,  Presidio  county,  22.45;  Fort  McKavett,  Menard  county,  22.71} 
And  Fort  Elliot,  Wheeler  county,  16.47.     The  rainfall  is,  hovrever,  increasing 
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The  cause  of  this  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
prevailin<£^  winds  along  the  coast  and  the  eastern  in- 
terior of  Texas  are  southerly  and  south-easterly,  and 
coming  from  the  gulf,  the  atmosphere  is  heavily 
charged  with  vapor,  whereas,  the  winds  which  sweep 
from  the  south  and  south-west,  over  western  Texas, 
are  robbed  of  their  humidity  in  their  passage  over 
the  Cordilleras  of  Mexico,  and  the  dry  arid  regions  in 
the  north  of  that  republic. 

Among  the  agricultural  productions  of  Texas,  cotton 
takes  the  lead,  exceeding  in  value  that  of  all  others 
put  together,  excluding  Indian  com.  In  1879,  tlie 
culture  of  this  plant  extended  over  2,178,435  acres, 
which  had  increased  in  1882  to  2,810,113  acres,  yield- 
ing 674,427,120  pounds  of  cotton,  and  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  the  yield  per  acre  is  greater  in  Texas 
than  in  any  other  state.'  The  value  of  the  yield  for 
1882  was  nearly  $60,000,000. 

Of  cereals  Indian  com  is  more  extensively  culti- 
vated tlian  any  other.  In  1879,  2,468,587  acres  were 
sown  with  this  grain,  yielding  29,065,172  bushels;  in 
1881  a  crop  of  33,377,000  bushels,  worth  $33,043,230 
was  produced  on  2,803,700  acres;  and  in  1882  the 
number  of  bushels  amounted  to  63,416,300.  Next  in 
value  follow  oats,  the  productions  of  which  in  bushels 
for  the  same  three  years  are  represented  respectively 
by  the  figures  4,893,359,  8,324,000,  and  9,239,600, 
the  last  amount  being  estimated.  The  value  of  the 
crop  of  1881  was  $5,077,640. 

Wheat  was  introduced  into  Texas  by  the  early  set- 
tlers merely  as  an  experiment,  in  the  endeavor  to 
furnish  flour  for  home  consumption  in  those  districts 
which  were  remote  from  a  market.  For  many  years 
it  was  cultivated  only  to  veiy  small  extent,*  and  in 

owing  to  tlio  incrcafliug  area  of  land  x^nt  under  cultivation,  and  the  inereatsed 
growth  of  trees  on  the  j»rairieH. 

^In  the  last  mentioned  year  Texas,  Ijouisiana,  and  ArkansaA  produced 
the  greatest  yield  per  acre,  the  resiKJctive  figures,  showing  the  proportion, 
iH'ing  240,  235,  and  233.  Tlio  figurea  for  all  other  cotton  growing  states  were 
holow  200.   U,  S.  H.  Ex.  Doc,  J  cong.  47.  sess.  1.,  vol.  26,  673-4. 

•Acconling  to  tho  census  of  1860,  the  total  production  of  the  state  was 
<)n1y,4],729  bushels. 
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early  days  fhe  belief  prevailed  that  the  soil  of  Texas 
was  not  adapted  to  its  culture/*  But  these  impres- 
sions yielded  to  more  careM  attention  to  the  selectioQ 
of  suitable  land.  It  was  discovered  that  a  great  beU 
suitable  for  the  most  successful  cultivation  of  wheat 
extends  through  northern  and  central  Texas^  and 
further  developments  have  proved  wheat-producing 
land  is  not  limited  to  that  region.  In  1879  there 
were  373,612  acres  sown  with  tiiis  cereal,  yielding  2^ 
567,760  bushels;  in  1881,  3,339,000  bushels  were 
produced  on  263,200  acres,  valued  at  $4,674,600;  the 
estimate  for  1882  being  4,173,700  bushela" 

Other  grains,  barlev,  rye,  and  buckwheat  are  oolj 
cultivated  to  a  small  extent/'  Experiments  have 
been  made  with  rice,  but  have  not  been  sufficientlv 
encouraging  to  hold  out  the  expectation  that  it  will 
ever  become  a  staple  production.  Tobacco  culture 
receives  little  attention,  as  also  that  of  the  sugar-cana 
Viticulture  is  assuming  some  importance,  some  kinds 
of  grapes  thriving  well  in  most  of  the  settled  portions 
of  the  state.  The  wine  produced,  however,  is  mostly 
manufactured  for  home  consumption,  its  exportation 
not  being  so  profitable  as  other  productiona  The  El 
Paso  grape  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  the 
wine  made  from  it  has  long  been  in  great  repute. 

In  1860  the  number  of  farms  in  Texas  was  42,891 
comprising  25,344,028  acres;  in  1870  there  were  61,- 
125  farms  with  18,396,523  acres;  and  in  1880,  174,- 
184,  with  36,292,219  acres,  valued  at  $170,468,886. 
The  relative  percentages  of  unimproved  land  for  these 
years  are  respectively  represented  by  the  figures, 
89.5,  83.9,  and  65.1.     The  size  of  these  farms  varied 

^^  Parker  writing  iu  1834-5  says:  '  Wlieat  will  not  grow  in  this  country. 
The  stalk  will  run  up  rank,  but  the  ear  will  not  fill  with  plmnp  kernels.' 
Trip  to  the  West  and  Tex,,  141. 

"  The  above  statistics  are  taken  from  the  report  of  the  commissioner  of 
agriculture  for  1881-2,  in  U,  S.  //.  Ex,  Doc.,  cong.  47,  sess.  l,  voL  26,  577- 
()70  passim. 

^^  James  A.  Reddick  gives  the  following  average  yield  per  acre  of  cereals 
iu  Texas:  wheat,  20  bush.;  oats  and  barley,  70  uush.;  com  from  25  to  40 
buHh.  Reddick  was  bom  at  La  Grange,  Fayette  county,  and  served  throagk 
the  confederate  war 
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from  less  than  three  acres — of  which  there  were  verj' 
few — ^to  over  1,000  acres,  the  averages  for  the  same 
years  being  respectively,  591,301,  and  208  acres.  In 
1880  the  total  amount  of  improved  land  taken  up  as 
farms  was  129,65,314  acres,  and  of  unimproved  23,- 
641,905  acres,  including  15,851,365  acres  of  woodland 
and  forest.  The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  all 
the  occupations  of  agriculture  during  the  same  year 
was  359,317,  of  whom  330,125  were  males.  The 
number  of  male  laborers  is  represented  by  the  figures 
1 19,295,  and  of  female  laborers  by  24,517.  The  total 
number  of  farmers  and  planters  was  200,404,  of  whom 
4,562  were  females,  the  balance  of  the  number,  359,- 
317  being  represented  by  stock-raisers,  herders,  gar- 
deners, vino-growers  and  others." 

Agriculture  iu  Texas  occasionally  sufiers  both  from 
droughts  and  flocxls.  Grasshoppers  and  locusts  "  have 
also  assailed  the  crops,  but  their  visits  are  of  rare  oc- 
curence. Where  formerly  the  buffalo  roamed  in 
countless  numbers,"  immense  herds  of  cattle  now  find 
their  pasture  grounds.  Before  the  civil  war  almost 
the  entire  area  of  Texas  was  one  vast  feeding  ground 
for  cattle,  horses  and  sheep,  but  during  the  last 
twenty  years  great  changes  have  been  effected  by  the 
influx  of  immigrants,  who  have  taken  up  large  quan- 
tities of  lands,  previously  ranged  over  by  stock,  and 

^^  U»  8.  CewmMf  1880,  vol.  1.  The  following  tabic,  taken  from  the  roi>ort 
(»t  tlio  cominiHsioner  of  agriculture,  reT)resontH  the  Huetuations  in  tlie  average 
rates  of  monthly  wages  i)uid  farm  laltorers,  with  and  without  ))oani,  in  five 
years,  (hiring  tlic  period  from  1800  to  1882. 


1800 

1809            1875      1      1879            1882 

Without  board 

Witli  lH)ard 

^19.00 
12.7-2 

;3tl8.83 

13.21 

1^19.50 
13.37 

ISI8.27 
11.49 

$20. 2() 
14.03 

**(}rassh<>ppcr3  made  tlieir  tirst  appearance  in  1848,  the  swarms  coming 
from  tlio  nortli  witli  the  October  windi.  They  again  apjujared  in  18r)0  and 
1857,  from  the  same  qiiarter.    Ttj'.  Aim.f  1801,  138. 

^The  bufl'al«»  is  now  extinct  in  Texas,  but  as  late  as  1870  great  numbei-s 
were  to  be  found  in  the  panhandle.  W.  C.  Koogle,  a  large  cattle-raiser 
was  once  encaged  in  huntnig  them  in  that  region,  and  remarks  that  though 
1,000,000  of  them  were  needlessly  killo<I,  their  destruction  did  more  than 
any  other  tiling  to  civilize  the  country,  inasmuch  as  it  comi)elled  the  savages, 
who  mainly  depended  on  them  for  fo(Kl  and  covering,  to  seek  other  hunting 
grounds.  Koogle  was  bom  in  Maryland  in  1849,  and  settled  iu  the  i>an 
handle  in  1870.  Bcrnarh  on  Trjc.^  MS. 
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converted  them  into  cultivated  &nns.  In  this  part  of 
the  state,  comprising  the  greater  portion  of  eastern, 
northern,  central,  and  southern  Texas,  catde  are 
raised  mostly  as  domestic  animals.  Consequently  the 
great  ranges  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  region  west 
of  the  98th  meridian,  and  south  of  a  line  extending 
from  San  Antonio  to  Matagorda;  in  the  southern 
portion  of  this  extensive  r^on  probably  more  cattle 
are  raised  than  in  any  other  division  of  the  state.** 
The  panhandle,  however,  is  admitted  to  be,  without 
exception,  the  best  stock  country  in  Texas ;  it  is  com- 

Gratively  a  new  country,  but  the  staked  plain  is 
ing  gradually  recognized  to  be  as  fine  a  grazing 
region  as  can  be  found  in  the  United  States."  JL>urin^ 
the  last  decade  the  increase  in  the  number  of  sto» 
has  been  enormous,  as  will  be  evident  to  the  reader  by 
referring  to  the  table  below,  showing  the  statistic  for 
the  last  six  years  only." 

^It  was  estunated  in  1885  that  there  were  fnUy  2,500,000  head  of  catUo 
in  the  Bcmth  of  Texas.  U.  8,  Bureau  qf  8tatittlk»,  Keport,  Cattle  BusiiiesB, 
Mav  16,  1885,  106. 

'^The  panhandle  was  first  partially  stocked  in  1876.  In  Not.  1877 
(,*harles  Goodnight  located  a  herd  of  2,200  head  of  cattle.     Aooordinff  to  the 


njports  there  were  225,  857  head  in  Jnly  1880.  U.  8,  If.  Miae,,  oong.  47, 
2,  vol.  13,  pt  3,  gen.  fo.  972.  G.  W.  littlefield  established  a  randio  in 
Oldham  anu  Potter  counties,  and  sold  it  in  June  1881  to  a  Scotch  syndicate 
for  $253,000.  LUHfJUUVs  Remarks  on  Cat.  and  AffHc.,  MS. 

■M88()        j        1881        {        1882"""  I        1883        |        1884        |        1885 
"4,8<M,(500    I    5,104,300   |    5,535,200    |    6,088,700   |    6,592,500   |     9,000,000 

Tho  above  figures,  with  the  exception  of  those  for  1885,  do  not  reach 
the  actual  numbers.  This  is  explained  by  Geo.  K  Loving,  of  Fort  Worth, 
in  his  letter  of  Jan.  20,  1885,  to  the  chief  of  tiie  U.  S.  bureau  of  statistics. 
Ke  states  that  according  to  the  comptroller's  report,  the  assessment  roUs  of 
the  state  showed  that  on  Jan.  1,  1884,  there  were  at  least  7,000,000  head  of 
cattle  in  the  state,  and  that  the  actual  number  of  cattle  in  Jan.  1885  was  about 
9,000,000;  the  discrepancy  arises  from  the  fact  that  but  few,  if  any,  of  the 
largest  ranchmen  render  the  full  number  of  cattle  owned  by  them  for  taxa- 
tion. U.  8.  Bureau  Stat,  f  at  tfitp.^  102;  Wood  BroM.,  Live  8tock  Movement.  It 
is,  indee<l,  impossible  to  sivc  any  other  tlian  approximate  numbers,  as  statis- 
tical  tables  compiled  by  different  individuals  show  extraordinary  differences. 
For  inHtance  the  tables  supplied  in  Proceed intjs  oftJiie  Firnt  National  Convention 
ofCaUh  Ormoers  of  (he  United  SM-e^,  held  in  St.  LouLt,  Mo.,  Nov.  1884,  pp. 
12-3,  give  5,000,715  as  the  number  for  1883,  and  4,894,692  for  1884;  and 
these  figures  are  supposed  to  include  all  cattle  on  farms,  ranches,  and  ranges. 
One  of  the  laraest  cattle  owners  in  Texas  is  Col.  C.  C.  Slaughter,  of  Dallas 
county.  In  Howard,  Borden,  Dawson,  and  Martin  counties  he  owns  22(^000 
acres  of  land  in  fee-simple,  and  has  340,000  acres  under  lease.  In  1882  he 
refused  $1,000,000  for  his  cuttle  interests  alone.     He  also  owns  half  interest 
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In  a  country  so  productive  of  increase,  cattle-dealing 
has  become  a  great  business,  and  yearly  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  animals  are  driven  northward  to  ranges 
in  Nebraska,  Dakota,  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Montana, 
and  Idaho,  where  cattle,  as  experience  has  proved, 
increase  more  rapidly  in  weight  than  if  raised  for 
market  on  the  Texas  ranges.  This  business  has 
grown  up  chiefly  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  the 
movement  varying  year  by  year.**  Latterly,  the  great 
markets  for  driven  cattle  have  been  Dodge  City, 
Kansas,  and  Ogalalla,  Nebraska,  wliich  are  reached 
by  regular  cattle  trails,  the  drovers  having  been 
crowded  away,  farther  and  farther  west,  from  the  old 
main  route  by  the  rapid  settlement  of  Kansas.  The 
railroads,  also,  now  transport  stock  in  great  numbers. 
It  is  considered  that  the  establishment  by  the  United 
States'  congress  of  a  great  national  cattle  trail  leading 
northward  would  conduce  greatly  to  the  cattle-raising 
interests  in  Texas.  The  fact  that  the  main  line, 
known  as  the  Fort  Griffin  and  Dodge  City  trail,  is 

in  a  rancho  of  100,000  acres  in  the  panhandle.  He  was  bom  in  Sabine  county, 
Feb.  9,  1837,  was  a  captain  of  rangers,  and  in  1885  was  elected  president  of 
the  Cattle  A-ssociation  of  West  Texas.  Slawjhter*8  Notes  on  Tvx..^  MS.  Col. 
W.  Crawford  Young  is  another  man  of  enterprise.  He  was  bom  in  Kentucky, 
Dec.  9,  1820;  served  in  tlie  confederate  army,  and  in  1879  settled  in  Garza 
county,  Texas.  In  1883  he  formed  the  Llano  Cattle  co.,  selling  80,000 
acres  of  laud.  He  o\ini8  IT), 000  head  of  cattle  and  believes  thattlie  Hereford 
breed  is  tlie  best  adapted  to  the  climate  of  that  section  of  the  country.  Young**  • 
StaleweiitJif  MS.  L.  B.  Collins,  wlio  went  to  'J'exas  in  1865,  considers  that  the 
best  class  of  stock  for  the  country  is  the  Durham;  though  ho  says  the  Hereford 
cattle  are  excellent  to  cross  with  the  native  Texas  animaL  The  Burmuda 
stock  is  also  good  for  crossing.  L.  B.  Collins  was  bom  in  Louisiana,  April 
22,  1848.  Jienmrks  on  Stork,  MS.  N.  C.  Baldwin  remarks  that  with  care, 
imported  stock  do  very  well  in  Texa3,  and  little  loss  need  be  feared.  BahlicinM 
Reinarkji  on  Sti>ck,  MS.  John  S.  Andrews,  of  Dallas  county,  is  a  prominent 
stock-raiser,  and  has  l>ecn  engaged  in  that  business  along  the  western  border 
for  many  years.  Bi>j.  Sketchy  MS. 

^  U.  S.  Burf.au  of  StatUticSf  ut  sup.,  23-4.  John  B.  Slaughter,  brother  of 
C.  C.  Slaughter,  has  been  engaged  largely  in  this  business,  which  is  very 
profitable.  His  first  venture  was  made  in  1873,  when  he  paid  ^  for  yearlings 
and  $10  and  $12  respectively  for  animals  two  years  and  three  years  old.  He 
drove  them  to  Kansas,  and  after  wintering  them,  sold  the  l)eeves  at  the  rate 
of  $20  a  hea<l;  the  yearlings  he  kept  till  the  sprint  of  1875,  when  they  real- 
ized S32  a  hea(L  Slawjhter,  CnUle-fieniinif,  MS.  John  Sparks  was  the  first 
cattle-dealer  who  imported  the  long-homed  Texas  steers  into  the  state  of 
Virginia.  He  was  bom  in  Mississippi,  Aug.  30,  1843,  and  went  with  his 
father's  family  to  Texas  in  1857.  He  realize<l  a  considerable  fortune  in  the 
business,  and  has  an  interest  in  large  cattle  ranches  in  Nevada  and  Idaho. 
Spares'  Notts,  MS. 

Hist.  Mex.  Btate8»  Vol.  II.    86. 
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bein^  gradually  forced  westward,  has  led  to  fhe  appre- 
hension that  eventually  no  way  will  be  open  through 
the  country  where  a  sufficient  sup^y  of  water  at 
necessary  intervals  can  be  found.  Un  Janoaiy  17, 
1885,  James  F.  Miller,  of  Texas,  introduced  in  the 
house  of  representatives  a  bill  to  establish  a  quaran- 
tined live-stock  trail  through  Indian  Territory  to  the 
southwest  comer  of  Kansas,  thence  over  the  unap- 
propriated public  lands,  on  the  most  practicable  route, 
to  the  north  boundary  of  the  United  Statea** 

That  the  reader  may  understand  the  requirement 
that  Texas  cattle  should  be  made  subject  to  quaran- 
tine, it  is  necessary  to  explain  that  an  extraordinary 
and  destructive  bovine  disease  is  generated  in  that 
state,  known  as  the  Texas  fever;  ^so  called  splenic 
fever  and  Spanish  fever.  It  is  endemic  rather  than 
epidemic,  the  cause  of  it  being  yet  unknown.  The 
lowlands  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico  are  admitted  to  be  the 
locality  of  its  origin,  and  the  infected  area  is  believed 
to  embrace  more  than  hialf  of  the  state."  It  is  a  re- 
markable fact  that  the  cattle  of  southern  Texas  do  not 
themselves  suffer  from  this  disease,  but  communicate 
it  when  they  are  driven  north  to  the  cattle  of  more 
northern  latitudes,  the  infection  being  the  result  of 
the  latter  walking  over  or  feeding  upon  the  trails  along 
which  the  former  have  passed." 

**  It  was  proposed  that  this  trail  should  be  of  any  practicable  width  not  ex- 
ceeding six  miles,  and  the  quarantined  srazing-groands  should  not  exceed  12 
miles  square  at  any  one  place.  U.  8.  Bureau  qf  StaiigticSf  vt  9up,,  27,  160L 
The  approximate  number  of  cattle  driven  north  from  Texas  during  the  period 
from  1866  to  1884  inclusive,  is  5,201,132,  the  greatest  '  drive '  being  in  1871, 
and  numbering  600,000.  The  *  drive '  of  1884  was  900,000,  which,  at  $17  » 
head,  amounted  to  $5, 100,000. 

'^  Its  northern  limit  is  supposed  to  be  bounded  by  an  irreffular  line  extend- 
ing in  a  soutiiwesterly  direction  from  the  northeast  comer  of  Grayson  county 
to  long.  100*";  tiience  westerly  to  £1  Paso  county;  thence  northwest  to 
the  border  of  N.  Mexico. 

"The  generally  accepted  theory  is  that  the  disease  exists  in  a  latent 
state  in  the  cattle  of  soutiiem  Texas,  under  conditions  of  food  and  climate 
which  prevent  impairment  of  the  health  of  the  animal;  during  the  nuffratio& 
northward  the  latent  cause  of  disease  passes  off  in  fecal  matter,  and  is  mhaled 
or  taken  into  the  stomachs  of  the  northern  animals  when  they  feed  on  ground 
passed  over  by  Texas  cattle.  To  animals  thns  infected  the  disease  is  fatal 
Experience  proves  that  it  is  never  communicated  north  of  South  Platte  river 

9  oommittee  of  the  Wyoming  Stock-growers*  Assooiatiop,  appointed  to 
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During  late  years,  syndicates  of  cattle-raisers  have 
been  formed,  which  have  acquired  large  tracts  of  land 
in  western  Texas.  These  extensive  properties  have 
been  surrounded  by  wire  fences,  which  have  occasioned 
mucli  trouble  between  agricultural  settlers  and  the 
cattlemen.  When  farmers  found  their  roads  to  the 
nearest  towns  closed,  they  proceeded  to  open  them  by 
cutting  the  fence  wires.  This  action  was  resisted, 
and  not  a  few  lives  were  lost  in  the  quarrels  which 
ensued.  The  right  of  road  question  became  so  serious 
from  the  determination  of  the  farmers  to  insist  upon 
their  really  just  demand  for  convenient  lines  of  transit 
to  and  from  their  farms,  that  Gk)vemor  Ireland  con- 
vened a  special  session  of  the  legislature  in  December 
1883,  to  legislate  on  the  matter. 

As  the  reader  is  aware,  cattle  raiding  on  the  Rio 
Grande  frontier  has  been  carried  on  for  many  years. 
These  depredations,  however,  are  diminishing  yearly 
in  magnitude,  owing,  in  a  measure,  to  the  organisa- 
tion of  cattlemen's  associations  for  the  mutual  protec- 
tion and  benefit  of  stock  owners. 

In  sheep  raising  Texas  takes  the  lead  of  all  other 
states  of  the  union  in  almost  as  marked  a  degree  as 
in  cattle  breeding."  The  number  of  horses  also  is 
in  excess  of  that  of  any  other  state  except  Illinois. 
The  subjoined  table  gives  the  comparative  figures  for 


investiflrate  the  subject,  rex>orted  at  the  annual  meeting,  April  1885,  that 
cattle  brought  from  soutliem  Texas  are  only  daogeroua  for  about  60  days 
from  the  time  of  leaving  their  native  ranges.  The  cause  of  the  disease  is 
eliminated  while  on  the  trail.  On  March  12,  1885,  a  quarantine  law  was 
passed  by  the  state  of  Kansas,  prohibiting  cattle  1>eing  driven  into  the  state 
from  south  of  the  37th  parallel  of  north  latitude  during  the  months  from 
March  1st  to  Dec.  1st;  a  similar  law  was  passed  March  20,  1886,  by  the  state 
of  Colorado,  assigning  the  3Gth  X)arallel  as  the  quarantine  line,  tlie  prohibition 
perioil  being  from  >rarch  Ist  to  Nov.  1st.  In  New  Mexico,  Nebraska,  and 
Wyoming  quarantine  laws  are  in  force.  They  are  less  rigid,  however,  and 
their  application  is  left  to  the  decision  of  executive  officers,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  determine  when  quarantine  regulations  shall  be  enforced  and  when  dis- 
continued, /d,  31-5,  134-7. 

*^C.  H.  llogers  of  Nueces  county  remarks  that,  since  the  country  has 
been  fenced,  there  is  a'  disposition  on  the  part  of  sheepmen  to  change 
their  business  to  that  of'  cattle  and  horse  breeding;  not  that  the  sheep  busi- 
ness will  not  pay,  Imt  that  they  believe  cattle  and  horses  will  pay  better  cm 
inclosed  ranges  than  sheep.  Rtmarka  on  Stock  RaUmg,  MS. 
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the  four  leading  states  in  each  of  these  industries  hr 
five  years.'* 

In  1858  the  legislature  passed  a  law  authorizing  a 
geological  and  agricultural  survey  of  the  state,  and 
the  appointment  of  a  state  geologist  B.  F.  Shur* 
nard  commenced  work  in  1859,  but  only  accomplished 
superficial  and  partial  reconnoisances  ot  small  portions 
of  the  state,  and  was  superseded  in  the  followmg  year 
by  Francis  Moore.  The  civil  war  and  the  subsequent 
confusion  which  prevailed  in  Texas  interrupted  opera- 
tions for  many  years,  and  it  is  only  during  the  last 
decade  that  information  of  value  has  been  obtained 
relative  to  the  mineral  resources  of  the  state. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  immense  coal  deposits 
exist  in  rich  veins  found  in  a  wide  belt  extending  fix)m 
Clay  and  Montague  counties  in  the  north  to  Webb 
county  in  the  south.  Little  enterprise,  however,  has 
hitherto  been  displayed  in  the  exploitation  of  this 
mineral  wealth,  and  the  principal  mines  opened  are 
chieflv  worked  by  the  railroad  companies  for  locomo- 
tive mel.'* 

«  SHEEP. 


Texas..... 
California. 
N.  Mexico, 
Ohio 


1880 
5,940,200 
5,727,300 
2,990,700 
4,902,400 


1881 
6,850,000 
6,265,000 
3,950,100 
4,951,500 


1882 
7,877,500 
5,907,600 
3,960,000 
5,050,500 


1883 
7,956,200 
6,203,000 
4,435,200 
5,000,000 


1884 
8,035,700 
6,352,300 
4,479,600 
4,900,000 
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Texaj. . . 
Iliinois. . 
Missouri 
Iowa. . . . 


896,000 

1,125,300 

859,700 

836,700 


947,500 

1,134,900 

861,300 

842,300 


1,023,500 

1,141,100 

871,800 

883,900 


1,038,100 

1,151,300 

896,600 

939,100 


1,095,100 

1,159,700 

948,900 

990,700 


Numerical  exactness  in  statistics  of  this  kind  is  impossible,  but  the  above 
figures  are  as  approximately  correct  as  can  be  attained.  The  quantity  of 
wool  produced  in  Texas  in  1880  was  6,928,019  lbs  at  the  spring  clip;  in  1883 
the  clip  was  estimated  at  31,000,000  lbs.  U.  S.  Bureau  q/rstat,,  no.  4,  1883-4, 
645-6;  Wood  Bros  Live  Stock  MovemenL  Attention  is  beins  paid  to  improre- 
ment  in  the  breed  of  horses.  J.  Johnson  had  a  fine  horse  oallea  Blue 
Bird  which  beat»  Not.  16,  1885,  Lela  B.,  the  winner  of  a  race  for 
$30,000  at  Sacramento,  CaL,  in  the  previous  September.  Johnson,  Race-horses 
m  Tex.,  MS.  The  number  of  hogs  in  Texas  increased  from  1,900,000  in 
1880  to  2,153,000  m  1884. 

^  In  1885  the  principal  mines  worked  were  those  in  Palo  Pinto,  Parker, 
Webb,  Maveric,  and  Presidio  counties,  and  in  the  Eacle  mountains  in  tiio 
extreme  west  of  Texas.  It  is  estimated  that  the  coal  nelds  in  Texas  extend 
over  an  area  of  30,000  so.  miles.  Re^  Sec  InL,  cong.  41,  sess.  3^  1^;  Lcmd 
mid  JTim^pmm's 0ahe9km,M-^ 
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The  iron  vein  enters  Texas  from  the  northeast  in 
Bowie  county,  and  the  ore  is  found  in  abundance  in 
the  eastern  counties,  and  in  the  mountainous  districts 
of  the  upper  Colorado  and  its  tributaries.  In  Llano 
county  there  is  a  massive  hill  of  iron  ore,  30  feet  high, 
800  long,  and  500  wide.  The  ore  has  been  tested  and 
found  to  yield  70  per  cent  of  pure  iron."  As  yet  the 
development  of  this  mining  industry,  like  that  of  coal, 
is  only  in  its  infancy.  It  docs  not  appear  that  any 
enterprise  in  iron  smelting  was  engaged  in  before  the 
civil  war.  During  that  period  three  small  furnaces 
were  erected. 

Another  metal  which  Texas  yields  in  great  abun- 
dance is  copper,the  belt  of  which  extends  from  Wichita 
county  southw^ard,  with  some  interruptions,  and  a 
westerly  bend  to  Pecos  and  Presidio  counties.  A 
company  was  chartered  in  1885  to  work  copper  mines 
in  Archer  county,  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
first  serious  step  taken  toward  the  establishment  of 
this  industry  in  the  state.  Silver-bearing  ores,  prin- 
cipally argentiferous  galena,  crop  out  in  Llano  county 
and  can  bo  traced  to  San  Saba  and  Burnett  counties 
where  old  Spanish  mines  are  still  to  be  seen,  as  also 
along  the  Pecos  river.  Lead  is  found  in  El  Paso, 
Presidio,  Gonzales,  and  Gillespie  counties. 

Valuable  deposits  of  salt  are  found  in  Gregg,  Hi- 
dalgo, Van  Zandt,  El  Paso  and  many  other  counties. 
Along  the  Rio  Grande  it  is  found  in  inexhaustible 
quantities,  the  salt  lakes  of  El  Paso  being  famous. 
Equally  so  is  the  Sal  del  Rey  in  Hidalgo,  which  is  a 
large  body  of  salt  water  about  one  mile  in  diameter 
and  nearly  circular  in  shape.  From  this  lake  the 
people  of  Texas  was  supplied  with  salt  during  the 
civil  war.  Building  stone  of  every  description  exists 
throughout  the  state,  and  Burnett,  Llano,  and  San 
Saba  counties  contain  beautiful  varieties  of  marble  of 

■^'  CJeo.  T.  To(l«l  narrates  that  in  early  (lays  wagoners  on  tho  roads  lead- 
ing into  Jefferson  used  flat  iron  rocks  on  wliich  to  i>ake  their  bread,  and  heat 
tho  naiue  into  horse-shoes  without  the  trouble  of  umelting  the  ore.  Jifftrmn 
Iron  Ncu»,  Feb.  10,  1880. 
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different  colors,  white,  black,  flesh  color,  aad  doaded 


The  manufactoring  and  mechanical  industries  are 
but  slightly  developed  in  Texas.  It  is  essentiallj  an 
agricultural  country,  and  the  various  industries  en- 
gaged in  under  the  above  two  general  heads  are  not 
pursued  to  an  extent  adequate  to  meet  the  home  de- 
mand. According  to  the  United  States  census  of 
1880  the  total  value  of  all  such  products  for  that 
year  was  only  $20,719,928,  employing  a  capital  of 
$9,245,561  and  12,159  hands,  11,645  bein^  males 
above  16  years  of  age.  The  wages  paid  during  the 
same  period  amounted  to  $3,343,087,  and  the  value 
of  the  materials  used  to  $12,956,269,  showing  net 
proceeds  to  the  amount  of  $4,420,572.  The  value  of 
similar  products  in  California  for  the  same  year  was 
$1 16,218,933.  The  subjoined  table  exhibits  the  prin- 
cipal industries,  namely  all  those  on  which  a  capital 
of  over  $100,000  was  employed."  In  1870  the  value 
of  the  corresponding  products  was  $11,517,302,  which 
compared  with  the  figures  for  1880  exhibits  an  in- 
crease of  $9,202,626  for  the  latter  year. 


The  foreign  commerce  of  Texas,  previous  to  her  re- 
tf 


1880 


CapitaL 


Blacksmithing 

Boot  and  shoes 

Brick  and  tile 

Carriages  and  wagons.. 
Flour  and  grist  imlls. . 
Foundryand  mach.  shop 

Ice,  artificial 

Lnm1)er»  planed. 

Lumber,  sawed. 

Oil,  cotton-seed  and  cake. 
Printing  and  publisiiing 
Saddlery  and  harness . . 
Sash,  doors  and  blinds. 
Blaughter'g  A  meat  pack*g 
Tin, copper,  and  Iron  ware 


I  299,645 
100,152 
183,530 
150,700 

3,082,952 
365,350 
342,500 
143,000 

1,660,952 
202,000 
447,900 
286,925 
106,400 
202,200 
236,730 


Totals, 


No.  of 
work- 
men. 


707 
235 

1,185 
211 

2,609 

360 

86 

191 

3,186 
158 
414 
270 
82 
132 
217 


Wages. 


$ 


180,502$ 
87,223 

204,499 
92,014 

368,683 

149,212 
46,855 
73,775 

732,914 
36,272 

232,924 

110,576 
49,800 
49,800 

105,174 


$7,810,936 110,043  $2,520,223  $11,240,416  $17,169,752 


Value  of 
Materials. 


247,464$ 
140,043 
106,074 
139,000 

6,371,606 

228,151 

45,485 

295,640 

2,096,775 
192,441 
207,438 
325,579 
305,200 
280,220 
259,300 


Value  of 
Products 


727,079 
372,810 
448,418 
901,800 

7,617,177 
532,77$ 
176,000 
456,600 

3»673,449 
276,450 
605,000 
587,871 
416,500 
486,400 
491,420 


II,  Misc  Doc,  cong.  47»  seas.  2,  ii  189-90,  gen.  foL 
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admission  into  the  union,  was  very  limited,  the  imports 
rarely  exceeding  half  a  million  dollars,  and  the  exports 
being  proportionately  small."  With  the  year  1870, 
however,  foreign  trade  assumed  a  vigor  which  marked 
the  beginning  of  an  era  of  prosperity,  and  a  rapidly 
increasing  development.  In  that  year  the  exports  of 
domestic  merchandise  from  Galveston  amounted  to 
$14,869,601,  and  in  1881  to  $26,685,248,  the  increase 
being  attained  through  spasmodic  fluctuations."  The 
total  amount  of  domestic  merchandise  exported  from 
all  the  ports  of  Texas  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1883,  was  §33,400,808,  over  $29,000,000  representing 
cotton.  Nearly  nine  tenths  of  the  commerce  with 
foreign  countries  is  conducted  through  the  port  of 
Galveston,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  subjoined 
table,  showing  the  commercial  statistics  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1883." 

^  The  value  of  the  imports,  including  coin  and  bullion,  at  Galveston  in 
185G  was  §1)2,259;  in  1800,  $533,153;  in  1860,  $111,357;  1808,  $579,900;  and 
18()9,  $206,517.  1  he  values  of  the  exports  from  the  Ramo  port  for  the  same 
years  were  respectively  §1,252,925,  $5,772,158,  $1,288,926,  $5,829,110,  and 
^9,016,153.   U.  S.  //.  Ex,  Dnr.f  cons.  47,  sess.  2,  xviii.,  p.  lix.-lx. 

'-^Thc  following  tahle  indicates  tne  fluctuations: 


Imports. 


1870. 
1871 . 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882, 


$  509,231 
1,255,003 
1,741,000 
2,420,(526 
1,432,255 
1,218,034 
1,335,605 
1,411,594 
1,081,201 
871,938 
1.107,241 
3,100,609 
3,022,274 


Exports. 


$14,809,001 
13,704,384 
12,211,774 
17,029,033 
19,135,951 
15,870,032 
15,245,041 
15,100,394 
12,177,540 
10,393,877 
10,712, 8<)1 
20,085,248 
15,515,0J14 


/</. 


80 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Galvcstcm 

$1,511,712 
801,447 
100,084 
711,787 

$29,027,898 

Bra/o.-)  de  Santiago 

Saluria 

1,102,801 
871, 0(58 

CorpuH  Christi 

1,798,981 

Total 

$3,125,a30 

$33,400,808 

U.  S.  JI.  Ex.  Doc,t  cong.  48,  sesa.  1,  xvii.  134-5,  276-7.     The  growth  of  mer- 
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As  the  increase  of  the  tonnage  of  vessels  employed 
in  the  carrying  trade  is  necessarily  proportionate  to 
the  increase  of  commerce,  some  information  with  re- 
gard to  the  former  may  be  interesting.  In  1856, 
when  the  exports  from  Galveston  amounted  in  value 
to  $1,252,925,  the  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  at  that 
port  was  10,846  tons;  in  1860  it  was  32,263;  in  1870, 
31,555  tons;  in  1880,  117,972  tons;  and  in  1883, 
153,614  tons.  At  the  date  of  June  30,  1883,  there 
were  documented  in  the  state  of  Texas  274  vessels, 
with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  10,672  tons,  of  which 
36  were  steamers,  aggregating  3,308  tona  There  is 
but  little  ship-building  in  Texas.  During  the  year 
.  ending  June  30,  1883,  nine  small  sailing  vessels  were 
launched,  aggregating  only  96  tons,  and  two  steamers 
aggregating  nearly  65  tons.  Internal  transportation 
is  carried  on  by  river  steamers  of  light  draft,"  and 
along  the  systems  of  railroads  that  have  been  estab- 
lished. During  late  years  measures  have  been  adopted 
for  the  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors.  Consid- 
erable sums  of  money  are  being  expended  in  projects 
to  deepen  the  channels  over  the  bars  at  the  entrances 
of  the  bays  and  at  the  mouths  of  the  principal  rivers." 

In  early  days  the  high-roads  leading  through  Texas 

were,  as  Kennedy  remarks,  "of  nature's  construction," 

• 

cantilo  operations  in  individual  cities  is  illustrated  by  the  success  of  Sanger 
Bros,  wholesale  merchants  and  dealers.  This  firm  does  business  in  Waco  to 
the  amount  of  nearly  8500,000  worth  of  goods  annually,  and  in  Dallas  to 
nearly  three  times  that  amount.  Wlien  they  first  opened  their  house  in 
Waco,  they  employed  only  two  clerks;  now  they  cmplov  65  clerks  in  the 
same  establishment.  This  result  was  attained  in  less  tnan  a  dozen  years. 
Sanger's  StatemetU,  MS. 

'Un  1850-1,  a  canal  was  constructed  by  the  Galveston  and  Brazos  Navi- 
gation Co. ,  connecting  Galveston  and  Brazos  river,  at  a  cost  of  $340,000.  The 
cutting  is  8  miles  in  length,  50  feet  wide  at  the  surface,  and  3)  feet  deep;  the 
remainder  of  this  transportation  line  ia  30  miles  in  lensth,  and  passes  tlurough 
the  slack  waters  of  the  Oyster  Bay  and  West  Bay.  if!  S,  H.  Miac,,  cong.  $1, 
sess.  2,  xiii.  754-5,  gen.  fol. 

'''  Improvements  are  being  effected  at  Sabine  pass  and  Blue  Buck  bar,  on 
the  Sabine,  Neclies,  and  Trinity  rivers;  at  the  entrance  to  Galveston  harbor, 
and  on  a  ship-channel  in  tlie  bay;  on  Buffalo  bayou;  the  channel  over  the  l>ar 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Brazos;  at  Pass  Cavallo  inlet  to  Matagorda  bay;  Aransas 
pass  and  bay,  up  to  Rockport  and  Corpus  Cliristi;  on  the  harl>or  at  Brazos 
Santiago;  and  in  the  protection  of  the  river  bank  at  Fort  BroiK'n  on  the  Rio 
Grande.   U,  S,  II.  Ex,  Doc,  cong.  48,  sess.  1,  vol  iv.  1047-97. 
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and  in  the  dry  season  no  difficulty  was  encountered, 
except  at  the  rivers,  in  journeying  from  the  Rio 
Grande  to  the  Sabine  in  carriages;"  during  the  rainy 
months  travelling  was  very  toilsome  and  expensive. 
Tlie  postal  service  along  such  routes  was  irregular  and 
deficient,  but  as  the  country  became  more  settled,  a 
greater  degree  of  efficiency  was  attained.  In  1857, 
an  overland  mail  route  was  established  between  San 
Antonio  and  San  Diego,  California,"  under  a  contract 
entered  into  with  the  government  by  James  E.  Birch. 
Referring  to  the  postmaster-general's  report  of  De- 
cember 4,  1858,  it  will  be  found  that  the  annual  cost 
of  mail  transportation,  including  route  and  local 
agents  and  mail  messengers,  for  the  years  ending  June 
30,  1857  and  1858,  was  respectively  $232,138  and 
§359,300,  the  estimate  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1859,  behig  $604,363.  This  great  increase  is  due  to 
a  large  number  of  new  service  routes  being  established. 
Prom  this  time  the  service  has  developed  in  propor- 
tion to  the  increasing  requirements  of  the  state.  Ac- 
cording to  the  postmaster-general's  report  of  November 
19,  1883,  it  appears  that  in  the  years  ending  June  30, 
1882  and  1883,  the  number  of  post-offices  in  Texas 
was  respectively  1,438  and  1,448.  The  aggregate 
length    of  the  mail  routes  for  the  latter  year  was 

^  Almonte  says:  *  Dosde  Mexico  hasta  los  Estados-Unidos  se  puede  viajar 
en  carniage,  d  lo  meno8  8eis  inesca  del  afio,  principiando  en  inayo  d  iunio.' 
Xiyf.  £kM.  Ttj.f  44.  See  also  Var.  loipresoSf  2,  no.  vL,  44-5,  65-88,  table  no. 
7,  96. 

^*  On  the  more  northern  overland  mail  route  to  California,  Adam  Kankin 
Johnson,  in  ISTiH,  bought  the  Staked  Plains  station,  the  most  danseroua  point 
on  tlie  line.  He  also  acquired  other  stations,  but  was  com|)eIled  to  give 
them  up  on  account  of  the  difficulty  he  experienced  in  obtaming  laboring 
men,  owing  to  the  hastility  of  the  Indians.  Johnson  was  born  in  Kentucky 
Feb.  8,  ISSa,  and  settled  in  Burnett  county,  Texas,  in  1844.  He  8er\'ed  w^itn 
distinction  in  the  confederate  anny,  doing  most  important  scouting  service. 
}fe  organized  the  Breckeuridge  guards,  and  was  maue  a  general  of  brigade  by 
Morgan.  At  the  engagement  at  Grabbs'  cross-roatls,  near  Cumberland, 
Johnson  received  a  sliot  m  the  right  eye,  the  ball  passing  in  rear  of  tlie  loft 
eye,  and  through  the  left  temple.  Both  organs  were  instinlly  <lcatroyed. 
Being  taken  T»ris(in*?r,  he  was  exchanged  March  '26,  18().">,  and  returned  in 
that  year  to  Texas,  whore  he  t^M)k  up  his  almile  on  a  small  ranoho  in  Ijcland 
c«).  Stnrlhi'js  Binj.  n/A.  Ji.  J  tlnisoii,  MS.  Particulars  of  the  two  great  over- 
laud  mall  r(>ut(.'<  will  be  fi»und  in  U.  S.  Sen.  Doc.,  coug.  35,  aess.  2,  iv.  739- 
5-2.     8ee  alio  Tex,  Aim.,  1850,  139-50. 
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18,871  miles,  the  mails  being  transported  over  5,371 
miles  by  rail,  and  492  miles  by  steamboat,  the  bal- 
ance of  13,008  miles  representing  routes  designated 
as  "star  routes,"  irregular  proceedings  in  contracts  for 
which  have  been  repeatedly  exposed."  The  total  an- 
nual transportation  is  represented  by  distances  aggre- 
gating 8,948,035  miles,  at  a  cost  of  $718,516.'* 

Railroad  systems  have  been  developed  in  an  extraor- 
dinary degree  in  Texas  during  the  last  ten  years.  In 
1870,  there  were  less  than  300  miles  in  operation,  and 
in  1876  only  about  1,600  miles,  while  in  1885  over 
7,000  miles  had  been  completed.  During  the  repub- 
lic numerous  charters  for  railroads  were  granted,  but 
none  were  acted  upon,  and  it  was  not  imtil  1852  that 
the  first  road  was  commenced.  A  brief  account  of 
the  oldest  line  in  the  state  will  not  be  iminteresting. 

In  the  above-named  year,  a  preliminary  survey  was 
made,  and  some  work  done,  on  what  was  then  called 
the  Buffalo  Bayou,  Brazos,  and  Colorado  road,  start- 
ing from  Harrisburg  with  a  westerly  direction,  and 
in  the  same  year  the  whistle  of  the  first  locomotive  on 
Texan  soil  was  heard  at  Harrisburg,  being  also  the 
second  put  in  motion  west  of  the  Mississippi.  The 
company  was  organized  June  1,  1850,  at  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  by  General  Sidney  Sherman,  who 
may  be  regarded  as  the  father  of  railroad  systems  in 
Texas.  The  work  progressed  slowly,  and  th^  Colo- 
rado was  not  reached  till  1859,  when  the  line  was 
open  to  Eagle  lake,  65  miles  from  its  initial  point. 
In  1866,  it  had  been  extended  to  Columbus,  the  river 
being  bridged  at  Alleyton.  By  an  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture the  charter  was  changed  in  1870,  and  San  An- 
tonio made  the  objective  point.  Since  that  time  it 
has  been  called  the  Galveston,  Harrisburg,  and  San 
Antonio  railway,  perhaps  better  known  as  the  '*  Sun- 
set route."  On  January  15,  1877,  the  road  reached 
San  Antonio,  the  citizens  of  Bejar  county  having  voted, 

^  Tliis  remark  does  not  apply  individually  to  the  Texas  mail  acrvice,  but 
to  that  of  tne  U.  S.  generally. 

*«  U.  S.  H,  Ex,  Doc,,  cong.  48,  seas.  1,  ix.  108,  133. 
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January  1876,  $300,000  in  county  bonds  to  secure  the 
speedy  completion  of  the  line.  In  the  same  month 
the  passenger  terminus  was  changed  from  Harrisburg 
to  Houston  by  a  line  from  Pierce  junction.  Follow- 
ing the  setting  sun,  it  has  since  been  extended  to  El 
Paso,  where  it  connects  with  the  Southern  Pacific, 
into  which  system  it  has  been  incorporated,  though  it 
is  still  under  the  control  of  its  own  managers.  At 
that  point  it  also  connects  with  the  Mexican  Central. 
The  length  of  the  main  line  is  848  miles,  and  no  rail- 
road in  Texas  has  had  more  influence  in  the  settlement 
and  development  of  the  country.  The  branches  con- 
nected with  it  are  the  La  Grange  from  Columbus,  31 
miles,  the  Gonzales  from  Harwood,  12  miles,  and  the 
branch  to  Eagle  Pass,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  where  con- 
nection is  made  with  the  Mexican  International.  At 
Spoflbrd  junction,  a  few  miles  from  San  Antonio,  the 
main  line  is  crossed  by  the  International  and  Great 
Ncjrthern,  which  connects  at  Laredo  with  the  Mexi- 
can National.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  access  is 
given  to  all  points  in  the  Mexican  republic  that  have 
railroad  communications." 

The  next  railroad  commenced  in  Texas  was  the 
Houston  and  Texas  Central.  The  original  charter 
was  granted  in  1848,  by  which  the  company  was  in- 
corporated under  the  title  of  the  Galveston  and  Red 
River  Railroad  company,  the  object  being  to  construct 
a  line  from  Galveston  to  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  state.  Work  was  begun  in  1853  at  Houston, 
instead  of  Galveston,  by  the  original  incorporator, 
Ebenezer  Allen,  his  action  being  confirmed  by  the 
legislature,  which,  on  February  7th  of  that  year, 
granted  the  charter  for  the  road  under  consideration ; 
thenceforth  the  line  assumed  its  present  name.  The 
rivalry  existing  between  Galveston  and  Houston  was 
arranged  by  a  compromise,  imder  which  the  two  cities 

^TJirall,  61S-19,  76G-7;  Tex,  Aha,,  1859,  219-20;  1860,202;  1801,228; 
18G7,  18r>-6;  18G8,  V22-4i;  Burke's  Tex.  Aim.,  1882,  21G;  1883,  72;  Land  and 
Tfiofttpgan's  Ckdveston^  49-^50;  Tex,  IndwA,  Houston,  1884r^,  ^3. 


were  connected  bv  the  Gralveston.  Hooston.  and  Hen- 
derson road,  which  was  begun  at  Vbginta  point,  and 
completed  in  1865,  a  jonction  bemg  c^scted  with  the 
Hooston  and  Texas  CentraL  In  1859,  a  bridge  was 
constructed  across  the  bav  hy  the  city  of  GralvesbxL 
The  main  line  was  slow  in  progress^  having  only  been 
advanced  about  80  mSes  when  the  civil  war  broke 
out.  Then  an  interruption  occurred,  and  it  was  not 
untfl  March  1873  that  it  reached  Denison  citv,  Grav- 
son  countv,  where  a  juncticm  was  formed  with  the 
Missouri,  iFCansas,  and  Texas  road,  thus  opening  com- 
munication bv  raU  with  St  Louis.  The  distance  from 
Houston  to  Denison  is  341  miles.  Branch  lines  are 
from  Hempstead  to  Austin,  115  miles ;  from  Brenham 
through  Waco  to  Albany,  Shackelford  county,  231 
miles,  which  northwestern  division  is  to  be  extended 
through  the  panhandle  to  New  Mexico  and  Colorado ; 
and  the  northeastern  division,  already  constructed 
from  Grarrett,  Ellis  county,  to  Roberts,  51  miles,  and 
intended  to  reach  the  southern  contiguous  comers  of 
Indian  Territory  and  Arkansas.  There  is  also  a  12- 
milo  branch  from  CJarrett  to  Waxahatchie. 

Houston  is  the  natural  railroad  centre,  no  less  than 
ten  different  lines  converging  to  it  from  as  many  points 
in  the  fijur  quarters  of  the  compass.  Three  of  these 
have  been  already  mentioned;  the  remaining  roads 
are  the  International  and  Great  Northern,  opened  to 
Longview,  Gregg  county,  distant  232  mUes  from 
Houston.  From  Palestine,  Anderson  county,  ex- 
tends the  Laredo  branch  to  the  Rio  Grande,  415 
miles.  This  railroad  is  the  result  of  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  International,  chartered  August  17,  1870, 
and  the  Houston  and  Great  Northern,  chartered 
October  22,  1866.  Houston  Tap  and  Brazoria  Rail- 
way was  completed  in  1860,  purchased  in  1871  by 
the  Houston  and  Great  Northern  company,  and  now 
forms  part  of  the  International  and  Great  Northern 
systoin.  Its  direction  is  due  south  to  Columbia,  Bra- 
zoria county.     The  charter  was  granted  September  1, 
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1856,  and  the  line  completed  about  Ai^st  1859,  its 
length  being  50  miles.  The  Texas  and  New  Orleans 
railway  extends  from  Houston  to  Orange  city,  near 
the  Sabine  river.  It  is  106  miles  in  length  and  was 
opened  in  1861.  It  now  forms  part  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  system.  Connection  is  formed  by  it  with 
Morgan's  Louisiana  and  Texas  railroad,  which  com- 
pletes communication  from  San  Francisco,  California, 
to  New  Orleans. 

In  May  1873,  the  Gulf,  Colorado,  and  Santa  F<5 
Une  was  chartered.  This  was  a  Galveston  enterprise, 
the  intention  being  that  the  road  should  start  from 
that  city,  and  passing  up  the  valley  of  the  Colorado 
be  carried  on  to  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico.  The  origi- 
nal plan,  however,  was  changed,  the  line  turning  up 
the  valley  of  the  Brazos  to  Cameron,  thence  to  Tem- 
ple junction,  Lampasas,  and  Coleman,  a  total  distance 
of  351  miles  already  constructed.  This  is  the  main 
line  known  as  the  Santa  F^  division,  and  when  com- 
pleted will  pass  through  the  panliandle  to  that  city. 
The  Fort  Worth  division,  already  completed  from 
Temple  junction  to  that  point,  is  intended  to  pass 
through  ^Montague  county,  and  be  extended  through 
Indian  Territory  to  Fort  Dodge,  Kansas.  Construc- 
tion was  commenced  at  Virginia  Point  in  May  1875, 
and  the  road  opened  to  traffic  as  far  as  Richmond  in 
1878.  Branch  lines  have  been  built  from  Alvin  to 
Houston,  24  miles;  from  Cleburne  to  Dallas,  54  miles; 
and  from  Somerv^ille  to  Montgomery,  53  miles  in 
length. 

The  Houston,  East  and  West  Texas  narrow  gauge 
railway  extends  northward  from  Houston,  and  is 
already  constructed  beyond  Nacogdoches.  This  road 
was  chartered  in  March  1875,  and  was  intended  to 
reach  Red  river  in  Bowie  county,  connecting  with 
the  entire  systems  of  railroads  in  eastern  Texas  and 
southwestern  Arkansas.  The  western  division,  as 
projected,  was  to  extend  from  Houston  to  Victoria, 
Goliad,  and  Beeville,  and  thence  to  Laredo  on  the 
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Rio  Grande,  haTing  a  bnmch  to  Corpus  Christi  Imr. 
This  BVfiteiii  was  an  enterprise  of  the  citiaeiis  of  Hoos- 
ton,  its  promoter  being  Paol  BrenxMid  of  that  citv. 
Another  narrow  gaoge  raHway  is  the  Texas  Western, 
the  objective  point  being  Presidio  del  Xorte,  on  the  Bio 
Grande,  900  miles  doe  west  of  Houston.  Constnic- 
tion  on  this  line,  to  any  great  extent,  was  for  some 
time  delayed  Connection,  however,  was  made  at 
Seaby ,  53  miles  from  Houston,  with  the  GuU^  Colorado, 
and  Santa  F^  road.  The  Texas-Mexican  line  is  now  in- 
corporated with  the  Mexican  National  It  was  oiga- 
nized  in  1875  under  the  appellation  of  the  Corpus 
Christi,  San  Diego,  and  Rio  Grrande  railway.  The 
branch  line  from  Houston  will  connect  with  the  main 
trunk  line  at  San  Diego,  Duval  county,  Galveston 
will  also  be  connected  by  another  main  branch.  The 
division  extending  fit>m  Corpus  Christi  to  Laredo  ib 
already  complete,  and  construction  is  progressing 
rapidly  on  all  other  division&  This,  also,  is  a  narrow 
gauge  line. 

Besides  these  systems  which  all  centre  in  Houston, 
mention  must  be  made  of  the  Fort  Worth  and  Den- 
ver City  railway,  crossing  the  panhandle  from  its 
south-eastern  to  its  north-western  comer.  Work  is 
progressing  rapidly  on  this  line,  about  400  miles  be-  • 
irig  already  completed.     Fort  Worth,"  in  fact,  is  an- 

**  The  growth  of  this  city,  which  wms  incorporated  in  1873,  was  extraordi- 
nary. B.  B.  Paddock  states  that  when  the  first  railroad  reached  the  town  in 
187C  there  were  not  more  than  1,600  inhabitants;  it  has,  in  1888,  a  popula- 
tion of  over  30,000.  Within  the  corporate  limits  there  are  over  200  artesiaa 
wcUs.  Parlilock  went  to  Texas  in  1872,  and  is  connected  with  the  Fort  Worth 
and  Kio  Grande  H.  R*ithe  charter  for  which  was  granted  in  July,  1885.  Kolft 
on  Fort  Worth,  MS.  The  first  mayor  was  William  P.  Burts,  bom  in  Tennes- 
see, Dec.  7,  1827.  He  went  to  Fort  Worth  in  1858  and  was  the  first  practi- 
tioner there.  In  1874  Bnrts  resigned,  and  Giles  H.  Day  was  elected  the 
second  mayor,  serving  in  that  cai)acity  till  1878,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
K.  K.  Beckham,  followed  by  John  T.  Brown.  In  1882  John  Peter  Smith, 
an  able  officer,  was  elected,  and  reelected  in  1884.  Smith  was  bom  in 
Kentucky,  Sept.  16,  1831,  and  settled  in  Fort  Worth  in  1853;  at  that  time 
tliere  were  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  families  in  the  place.  Smith  tanght 
in  the  first  school  established  in  Fort  Worth.  Burta*  Bhg.,  MS.;  Day^BBkg.^ 
MS.;  SmiOLM  Fort  Worth,  MS.;  L.  L,  8kort*8  Biog.,  MS.;  The  Texas  Speciid, 
Oct.  20,  1885.  A.  P.  Ryan  of  Fort  Worth,  gives  some  account  of  the  fine 
agricultural  caiukcitiee  of  that  portion  of  the  country,  and  of  the  thriving 
ooiditioa  of  that  city.    He  was  bom  in  Wayne  county,  Kentucky,  in  1837; 
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other  great  railroad  centre,  nearly  a  dozen  lines,  com- 
pleted or  in  course  of  construction  concentrating  in 
that  city. 

Many  other  Ihies  are  also  projected  to  connect  with 
the  above-named  system,  on  which  more  or  less  work 
was  done,  while  the  construction  of  others  will  be  under- 
taken according  to  the  transportation  requirements  of 
tliis  progressive  state.  In  the  above  brief  account  of 
tlie  railroads  in  Texas  I  have  confined  myself  to  the 
main  systems  in  operation  within  her  boundaries; 
but  the  reader  will  apprehend  that  numerous  local 
lines  connect  communication  between  them  and  most 
of  the  principal  towns,  and  that  the  whole  net-work 
is  connected  with  the  great  transcontinental  and  main 
roads  of  the  United  States,  and  also  with  the  Mexi- 
can systems— of  still  greater  magnitude  if,  in  some 
future  time,  they  be  connected  with  stupendous 
trunk  lines  reaching  into  South  America, — a  consum- 
mation already  conceived  by  projectors. 

Railroad  enterprises,  from  the  first  initiative  steps 
taken  to  introduce  into  Texas  this  means  of  transpor- 
tation, have  met  with  most  liberal  assistance  from  the 
state  government.  Charters  have  been  granted  on 
easy  terms,  enonnous  sums  of  money — principally 
from  the  school  and  university  fund — ^have  been 
loaned,  and  a  large  amount  of  public  funds  has 
been  donated  to  such  companies  as  have  fulfilled  their 
contracts,  extensions  of  time  having  been  granted 
whenever  the  petitions  for  such  were  reasonable.  It 
is  to  tliis  liberal  action  of  the  state  that  Texas  is  in- 
debted in  a  great  measure  for  her  late  rapid  develop- 
ment and  increase  of  population.  Texas  did  not 
escape  being  affected  by  the  trouble  caused  by  the 
serious  strike  of  railroad  employes  in  the  sprmg  of 
1886.  On  April  3d  of  that  year  a^train  which  left  Fort 
Worth  on  its  way  south  was  fired  into  at  the  junction 
of  the  Fort  Worth  and  New  Orleans  Railroad,  two  miles 

went  to  Texas  in  1858;  and  .ser\'(^(l  in  the  confederate  army  during  the  whole 
of  the  civil  war.  ObservcUioju,  M6. 
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from  the  city.  Deputy  Sheriffs  Townsend  and  Sneed, 
and  Police  Officer  Fulford  were  severely  wounded, 
the  former  dying  the  next  day.  Great  excitement 
prevailed  throughout  the  state,  and  military  compan- 
ies were  rapidly  hurried  to  Fort  Worth.  The  ener- 
getic measures  adopted  by  the  governor  and  the 
authorities  of  many  principal  towns  fortunately  pre- 
vented further  bloodshed." 

^The  DaUas  Morning  Netm,  Ap.  4  and  5,  1886*  The  strike  commenced 
in  the  work-shopa  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific  R.  R.,  at  Marshall,  Harrison 
county,  owing  to  the  discharge  of  C.  A.  Hall,  a  foreman  in  the  car-shop 
there.  Hall  was  a  prominent  officer  in  the  Knishts  of  Labor,  who  regarded 
his  dismissal  as  an  attack  upon  their  order.  The  strike  extended  to  the 
Missouri  Pacific  system.  The  authorities  that  have  been  consulted  on  the 
industries  of  Texas,  are  the  following. 

Stephen  M.  Blount  was  in  1888  the  only  living  signer  of  the  declara- 
t'on  oi  the  independence  of  Texas.  He  was  bom  m  Georgia,  Feb.  13, 
1808,  and  moved  to  Texas  in  July  1835,  settling  at  San  Augustine.  In  18S6 
be  was  electe<l  a  member  of  the  convention  that  declared  tne  independence 
an«l  nominate<l  General  Houston  for  the  position  of  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Texan  forces.  Blount  was  a  close  personal  friend  of  Houston,  whom  he 
regards  as  having  been  a  ^rand  man.  In  1837  Blount  was  elected  clerk  of 
San  Augustine  county,  holding  that  position  for  four  years.  His  whole  life 
has  been  one  of  activity,  having  served,  previous  to  his  arrival  in  Texas,  in 
several  official  caj)acities  in  Georgia.  He  was  commissioned  colonel  of  the 
8th  regiment  Georgia  militia,  and  was  aide-<le-camp  both  to  Brig.-G€n. 
Robert  Tootle  and  Maj.-Gen.  David  Taylor  durinff  1832-4.  Col  Blount 
married  in  1839  a  Mrs  Lacey  whoso  family  name  was  Landon,  and  his  family 
consists  of  six  chihiren.  Bio(j.  Sketch,  MS. 

Doctor  Sherwood  A.  Owens  was  born  July  22,  1824,  in  Logan  county, 
Kentucky,  and  graduated  at  Kemper  College,  Missouri,  in  1843.  In  1848 
he  took  his  degree  in  the  medical  department  of  that  state  university;  prac- 
tised in  New  Orleans  until  Feb.  1849,  when  he  made  prex>arations  to  go  to 
California  by  the  overland  route  via  Salt  Lake,  and  arrived  at  Sacramento 
July  2d  of  the  same  year.  There  he  followed  his  profession  often  making 
$500  a  day.  In  1851  lie  removed  to  San  Francisco,  but  in  the  following  year 
sailed  for  Melbourne,  Australia,  and  M'as  nearly  ship- wrecked  on  the  passage. 
At  Melbourne  tlie  doctor  was  offered  the  position  of  surgeon  on  the  British 
fleet  ordered  to  the  Baltic;  went  to  Chronsta<lt  and  Sevastopol,  where  he  re- 
signed in  preference  to  becoming  a  British  subject,  a  requisite  reJiuired  by 
that  government  in  view  of  the  existing  war.  Ho  then  returned  to  San 
Francisco,  arriving  therein  Dec.  1855.  After  further  travelling  he  finally 
married  Lucy  J.  Thurman,  of  Jefferson,  Missouri,  went  to  Texas,  and  settled 
at  Waco  in  the  autumn  of  1857.  During  the  civil  war  he  was  surgeon  in 
the  confederate  army,  and  wa^  present  at  several  important  battles.  He  is 
a  zealous  mason,  and  has  been  eminent  commander  of  his  commandery. 
Bioij.y  MS. 

Isaac  Van  Zandt  was  bom  July  10,  1813,  in  Franklin  county,  Tennessee; 
feeble  health  prevented  him  from  receiving  a  thorough  education.  Having 
engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  in  Mississippi  for  several  years  he  abandonea 
that  vocation;  engaged  in  the  study  of  law;  and  in  1839,  having  migrate<l 
to  Texas,  commenced  practice  at  Marshall,  in  Harrison  county.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  elected  representative  to  the  lower  house  of  the  Texan 
congress  and  reelected  in  1841.  Hi?  next  official  position  was  that  of  charge 
d*  affairs  to  the  United  States,  which  he  resigneil  in  1844.  Having  returned 
to  Marshall,  he  was  elected  in  1845  a  delegate  to  the  convention  that  com- 
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plcted  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States,  and  framed  the  first 
constitution  of  tlic  new  state.  In  1847  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  office 
of  governor  of  the  state,  and  while  engascd  in  an  active  canvass  for  that 
position  he  died  of  yellow  fever  Oct.  1 1  tu  at  Houston.  Van  Zandt  was  a 
man  of  rare  natural  abilities,  and  from  his  probity  and  amenity  of  conduct, 
M'as  respected  auil  revered  by  all  wlio  knew  him.  Five  out  of  six  children 
boni  to  him  M'ero  living  in  1888,  namely  Louisa,  M'idow  of  Col  J.  M.  Clough, 
who  fell  in  the  defence  of  Fort  Donnclson;  Kleber  M.,  born  November  7, 
183G,  admitted  to  the  bar  in  ]8r)8,  and  rem«)ved  to  Fort  Worth  in  1865, 
where  ho  engaged  in  mercantile  business  until  1874,  when  ho  turned  his 
attention  to  banking,  and  became  president  of  Fort  Worth  Bank;  Lycurgus, 
a  practising  physician,  bom  Jan.  5,  1840;  Fanny,  bom  May  15,  1842,  wife 
of  Doctor  Ehas  Beall,  of  Fort  Worth;  and  Itla,  bom  May  20,  1844,  the  wife 
of  J.  J.  Jarvis,  a  lawyer  and  farmer  of  Tarrant  county.  Van  Zandt,  Memoir, 
no.  1,  MS.;  /</.,  no.  2,  MS. 

K.  D.  Linn,  a  son  of  John  J.  Linn,  the  author  of  RemtmscencfH  of  Fifty 
Yoirs  in  Tex/iA^  was  bom  in  that  state  in  1848,  and  received  his  education  in 
the  private  schools.  He  is  a  prominent  mem1>er  of  the  conrniittee  on  educa- 
tion, and  has  been  a  mem1>er  of  the  14th  to  19th  legislatures  inclusive.  He 
was  the  originator  of  the  bill  to  fund  and  pay  the  public  debt  of  Texas.  Is 
e<litor  and  proprietor  of  the  Victoria  AdvocaU,  and  one  of  the  trustees  of  the 
New  York  and  Texas  railway.  His  father  was  a  member  of  the  general 
consultation  which  organized  at  San  Felipe  Nov.  3,  1835,  declared  against 
the  central  government  of  Santa  Anna,  and  established  a  provisional  govern- 
ment. J.  J.  Linn  was  also  a  member  of  the  committee  of  safety,  quarter- 
master-general durinff  the  revolution,  and  aften^rard  elected  to  the  1st  and 
2d  Texan  congress.  Zinii,  Bioij.  Shtrh,  MS. 

Captain  Marcus  D.  Herring  was  bom  Octo1)er  11,  1828,  and  educated  in 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana.  Before  he  was  20  years  of  age,  he  was  licensed 
to  practLse  law.  In  Texas  he  resided  in  Austin  from  1853  to  1856,  when  ho 
removed  to  Waco,  where  he  practised  very  successfully' his  profession.  Dur- 
ing the  last  tlirce  years  and  nine  months  of  the  civil  war  he  served  in  the 
confederate  army.  Ca])t.  Herring  is  a  royal  arch  mason,  and  l>elongs  to  tlie 
I.  O.  O.  F.,  being  the  founder  of  the  widows'  and  orphans'  house  of  that  so- 
ciety. Biof/.,  MS. 

Col  John  C  McCoy  was  bom  Sept.  28,  1819,  at  Clark  county,  Indiana; 
M'as  educated  at  Charleston  and  Wilmingtim  aca<lemies,  and  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1842.  On  Jan.  1,  1845,  he  arrived  at  Galveston  as  an  agent  for  the 
Peters  colony.  In  1851,  ho  marrie<l  a  niece  of  Ex-gov.  l*c>rter  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. During  tlie  war  of  secession,  he  held  various  positions,  such  as  quar- 
termaster, enrolling  officer,  and  provost  marshaL  Col  McCoy  is  a  prominent 
mason,  having  become  a  member  of  that  order  in  1848.  He  has  filled  every 
possible  positum,  and  in  1883  was  placed  as  R.  £.  Grand  Commander  of  the 
Grand  Commandery,  K.  T. ;  is  now  chairman  of  the  committee  of  corrosi)on- 
dence  of  the  (rnmd  Commandery,  K.  T.   Texas  Bioff.,  MS. 

T.  C.  Cook,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  is  a  prominent  member  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  19th  legislature,  representing  Colorado  county.  Was  born 
at  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama,  Septeml)er  19,  1830.  He  received  his  degree  of 
M.  I),  at  tlie  university  of  ±*ennsylvania  in  1859,  and  that  of  A.  M.  at  the 
university  of  Alal^ima  in  1860,  in  which  year  he  migrated  to  Texas.  During 
the  civil  M'ar,  lie  was  surgeon  of  the  1st  regiment  of  heavy  artillery  of  the 
coufe<lerate  army,  /^/oj/.,  MS. 

J.  W.  Swain' was  bom  in  Kentucky  in  1839,  and  arrived  in  1859  in  Texas. 
He  served  in  tlie  confederate  army  till  the  surrender  of  Johnson's  army,  and 
on  his  return  gave  his  attention  to  farming,  which  avocation  he  imrsucd  for 
five  years.  He  tlien  adopted  law  as  his  profession;  has  served  both  as  repre- 
sentative and  senator  in  the  state  legislature.  In  1883,  he  was  elected  for  a 
second  term  as  comptroller,  "with  the  extraordinary  majority  of  190,000  votes. 
As  a  member  of  the  state  board  of  oducati<m.  Swain  is  anxious  for  the  adop- 
tion of  text-book  uniformity.   Texas  Biog.,  MSd 

Hist.  Mex.  States,  Vol.  II.   87. 
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J.  W.  Bainei,  lecretary  of  state,  and  an  aottra  member  of  Hie  eteie  boaid 
of  edncation,  is  a  great  supporter  of  pablic  schools,  and  straigly  ia  faror  of 
imiformity  in  text^ixwks  and  method.  Taoaa  Biog,,  MS. 

Amonff  periodicals  may  be  mentioned  Streets  Moniklif,  a  liteiaiy  and  na- 
sonio  pablication.  J.  K.  Street,  the  inoprietor,  was  bom  in  Tennessee  in 
1837;  went  to  Texas  in  1854,  and  has  for  many  years  been  engaged  in  enter- 
prises connected  with  the  press.  StreeCn  Biog.  Sketch,  MS. 

Samuel  Bell  Maxey  was  bom  in  Monroe  county,  Kentucky,  Mardi  30^ 
1825,  and  graduated  at  West  Point  in  184|6,  and  served  throuffh  the  Mexican 
war.  He  resigned  in  1849,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1860.  In  1867 
he  settled  at  Fmru,  Texas,  and  was  elected  state  senator  in  1861,  but  resigned 
and  took  service  in  the  confederate  army,  at  the  dose  of  whidi  he  was  a 
brigadier-generaL  Was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate  in  1875»  and  reideeted  in 
1881.  StaSmeni,  MS. 

W.  S.  Pendleton,  a  member  of  the  19th  legislature,  was  bora  in  Tennes- 
see Feb.  7,  1850,  and  graduated  at  Manchester  colleffe  in  1869.  AftMward, 
having  studied  law,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  in  1873  settled  in  Tkr- 
rant  county,  Texas,  where  he  ensa^ed  in  practice.  In  1878^  ho  was  elected 
district  attorney  of  that  counter,  oemg  twice  reelected  to  the  same  office.  In 
November  1884,  he  was  elected  to  the  nouse  of  repreeentatives,  where,  among 
other  measures,  he  introduced  that  known  as  the  jury  bill,  inserting  new 
causes  of  challenge,  and  makins  provisions  by  which  professional  jurymen 
are  excluded,  and  allowing  inteuigent  men,  who  read  the  papers  and  keep 
themselves  informed,  to  sit  as  jurors,  though  they  may  have  lormed  opinioiia 
from  what  they  have  read.  Bhg,,  MS. 

Qeorge  Clark  was  bom  in  Alabama  in  1841;  served  tfaroa|^  tiie  enil 
war,  in  which  he  took  part  in  many  battles,  beinff  wounded  on  three  several 
occasions,  and  went  to  Texas  in  January  1867.  m  1868  he  settled  at  Waoo^ 
which  has  since  that  year  been  his  place  of  residence.  Was  a  member  of  the 
democratic  state  executive  committee  of  1872,  and  attomey-general  of  the 
state  in  1874;  this  office  he  held  till  April  1876.  Somewhat  later,  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  to  codify  the  laws,  and  served  in  that 
capacity  till  Oct.  1,  1878.  In  1879,  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  court  id 
appeals,  continuing  in  office  till  Oct.  1,  1880.  Since  that  time  he  has  pur- 
sued his  practice  as  a  lawyer  at  Waco.  Bkxj,  Sketch,  MS. 

The  hrst  county  judge  elected  under  the  new  constitution  was  W.  B. 
Plemons  of  Clay  county,  no  less  than  16  counties  being  attached  to  the  one 
named  for  judical  purposes. 

Jackson  Bradly  settled  in  Dallas  county  in  1851,  but  afterward  moved  to 
what  is  now  Johnson  county,  where  he  was  justice  of  the  peace  for  10  years. 
In  1801,  he  was  commissioned  by  Grovemor  Lubbock  a  captain  in  the  state 
militia.  During  the  civil  war,  he  served  as  a  lieutenant  m  the  confederate 
army.     Bradlv  was  bom  in  1816  in  South  Carolina.  Biog.,  MS. 

One  who  has  seen  10  years'  service  with  the  rangers  is  C.  L.  Neville. 
Durins  that  period  he  was  captain  of  six  different  companies.  He  was  bom 
in  Alaoama,  and  became  sheriff  of  Presidio  county.  Bhg.,  MS. 

The  following  is  a  more  complete  list  of  authorities  c<Hisulted  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapters:  Those  of  an  official  character  are,  Cong,  Qlolte;  H.  Joun.; 
H,  Mb,  Docs.;  H,  JiisceL  Does.;  H.  Com,  Reps.;  Sen.  Jours.;  Sen.  Ex.  Does,; 
Sen.  MisceL  Docs.;  Sen.  Com.  Reps.;  Mess,  and  Docs.;  Census  Reps.;  U.  8. 
Ltiws;  Sec  Inierior  Reps.;  Agric  Reps.;  Education  Reps.;  CompL  Cmrrenef 
Rejos.;  Poslmasler-gen.  Reps.;  Coast  and  Oeodetic  Surveys.  To  the  respective 
indices  of  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  matter  relating  to  Texas.  Texas 
state  documents  are,  SUUe  Oaz.;  Gov's  Messages;  Treas.  Heps.;  CompL  Reps.; 
Supt..  Puh.  Instruc.  Rep^.;  Attmneu  Oen.  Reps.;  State  Engineer  Reps.;  Texas 
Repealed;  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  Reps.;  Lunatic  Asylum  Reps,;  Staie  PemtoL 
Repi*.;  CapOol  Building  Com.  Reps. 

The  following  are  works  ^*  •  •"-•-official  character.*  (}ordova*s,  Tex.; 
Tex.  Ahn.,  1857-^1,  1868;  Foo  ^18-63;  ii  186-92,  339-41;  HoUey'9 

Tm.,  55-7S;  175-82;  Hcm/brd  V>  1876,  1878-9,  pasnm;  Olm^ 
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stetTft  Jourwy,  43-480;  Id.,  Cotton  Kim/dam,  I  357-76;  il  5-29;  Moore's 
DeAcrip.,  Tex.,  14-15,  42-137;  DistumelCa  U,  8.  Hey.,  see  indices;  Morji'g 
HiMt.  Tex.,  passim;  Kennedy's  Tex,,  ii.  195,  250-8,  344-5,  392-3,  400-19; 
Bakers  Tex.,  253-301;  Burke's  Tex.  Aim.,  1878,  200pp.;  1882,  passim;  Bock's 
S.  W.  Tex.,  42-192,  201-50;  Id.,  Tex.  Otdde,  7-n;  ThraWs  Tex.,  passim; 
Id.,  Hist.  Methodistn,  13-180;  Dewees'  LetUrs  frwn  Tex.,  235-8,  309-12; 
Dotlijes  Plains  Ot.  Wef^t,  405-19;  FrosCs  Mex.  War,  299-307;  InduMtnes  oj 
HoiUton,  1-146;  Dixon's  White  Conquest,  i.  325-56;  Hay's  Life,  MS.,  1-2,  33-9; 
Frof>tl,  atts  Amerihi,  IL  293-333,  337-458;  Sweet's  Tex.,  N.  Y.,  1871,  160  pp.; 
Green's  Beply  to  Houston,  11-17,  48-9;  ChddanTs  Where  to  EnwtnUe,  492-517; 
Jhmenech's  MiAsion.  Advent.,  10-12,  60-2,  82-4;  Id.,  Deserts  ofN.  Amtr.,  133- 
61;  North's  Five  Years  in  Tex.,  196-209;  De  Bow's  Bev.,  see  imlices;  Id.,  Ih" 
dustr'uil  B**s.,  ii.  544-53;  Id.,  Enryc.  2d  Ed.,  331-41;  Id.,  Stat.  View,  169-89; 
313-9;  Tejxis  in  18/A  243-7;  Barbey's  Tex.,  11,  16-22;  Museo  Alexicano,  ii. 
522  4;  Overland  Mail  Co.  Mem.,  1860;  Mex.  War  and  its  Heroes,  i.  208-11; 
McCaf>e's  Corrm.  Vinos,  750-5;  Almonte,  NoL  EiL  Tex.  11-12,  40-65,  76,  82-3; 
Address  to  Mcmh.  Memfifiis  Conven.;  Tex.   Vetfrans,  Procetdiwjs,  1883,  80  ])p.; 


pp.;  Svaiijht's  Bes.,  Soil  and  Climate  Tex.,  Galv.,  1882,  360  pp.;  HUlard's  Life 
of  McCleUan,  41-59;  Hi^  Mag.,  iii.  204-6;  MaiUard's  Hist.  Tex.,  343-52; 
Kites'  Beg.,  IxiL  to  Ixxii.,  see  indices;  Lougfiborotttjh's  Pac.  Tttet/rapft;  Stcifdier* 
Amer.  Sketch-book,  v.,  no.  6,  339-54;  vi.,  no.  2,  85-100;  no.  3,  201-13,  no.  6, 
428-34;  PetX}S  Valley  Cattle  Oroicers'  AssoriiUion,  15  pp.;  Id.,  Land  and  Irrig. 
Co.y  Charter,  1885,  11  j}^.;  Macgretjor's  Progress  of  A  w(r.,  ii.  1257-61;  Suxtsey 
and  MeMons  Ft.  Worth  Direct.,  1877,  92  pp.;  Bt'ntley  and  Pihfrim's  Tex.  Leifal 
Direct..,  1876-7,  110  pp.;  Potter's  Tex.  BevoL,  16-2<i;  De  Byee's  Tex.  AVfUnu, 
passim;  Havens  (hir  Next  Door  Nei{jhlior,  418-23;  Hwjhcs'  Gone  to  Ttx.; 
BoiPell  <Ss  Co.'s  Gazetieer,  l3!>-7 ;  Lotig's  Amer.  and  West  Ind.,  194-5;  McP/iatl's 
Tex.  Frer.mason^  ii.,  no.  10,  12;  Amer.  Sketch-txxjk,  7-11;  Kouv.  AnnnL  To//, 
cliv.  345-6;  Newi'Ws  BcvoL  in  Tex.,  171-3;  Applctan's  Guide,  397;  Putnam's 
Mag.,  ii.  151-4;  Banrnfi-s  Footprints  qf  Time,  511-12;  Bustamant*},  G>t'>intfe 
Mex.,  MS.,  i.  23-4;  Colontdo  and  Brazos  Cattlemen's  Assoc.  Proceedings,  1^80- 
4,  47  pp.;  HmoartVs  Speech  on  Pac.  B.  B.,  6-9;  Crane's  IlisL  Wtish.  Co.  Trx., 
30-2;  Marshals  Christian  Missions,  ii.  244-50;  Shepml's  Lawl  of  the  Azt., 
193-204;  O^mld's  Alamo  City  Guide,  N.  Y.,  1882,  151  pp.;  Katimal  B.  B. 
(\mv.,  Proceedings;  Proceedings  1st  Nnt.  Conv.  Cattlemen,  12-13;  Tex.  and  Her 
Cajt'ifdliUe^,  17-61,  GiUtert's  Afnlene  Beporter  Sd  An.  EL,  Abilene,  1884,  116 
pp.;  PiUing's  Bih.  of  N.  Amer.  Lang.,  nos.  1402,  2910;  Industries  of  Austin, 
Austin,  18S5,  108  i>p.;  Mumfuia  Clement  Piistomtes,  no.  ii.  18-CO;  Pte^fle's  Ex- 
pose;  In'lw<lries  of  San  Antonio,  San  Antonio,  1885,  136  pp.;  Western  Tex^,  10- 
9S);  Waco,  TheEmig.  Guide,  Waco,  32  pp.;  Wooii  Bros.  Live  Stock  Movement; 
Pap.  Var.,  74,  no.  16;  143,  no.  19;  107,  no.  18;  185.  no.  1;  CorheWs  Ltgis. 
Manwil,  302,  306;  Gidding's,  Case  qf,  1-37;  Tex»  Pac  Baihray,  Arguments,  4- 
16;  Calhoun  s  Navarro  Co.,  1885,32  pp.;  Visit  to  Tex.,  322;  Varios  Imprcsos^ 
%  no.  vi.  :r)-40,44-5,  56,  60-5,  76,  79-81,  W-8;  Iwlustries  qf  Dallas,  I)alla8, 
1885,  138  pp.;  Velasco,  Noticias  Son.,  297-8;  Tex.  Elitoritd  and  Press  Assoc^ 
CImrter.  etc.;  Coke's  Speech  on  Beagan  Bill,  Wash.,  1885,  23  pp.;  ThonqMtm's 
BecoL  Mex.,  97-8;  Minutes  oJ  Memptds  Conv.;  Tcx.  Col  Dch-s.;  Gillette's  A  Few 
Historic  Becords,  N.  Y.,  1885,  131  pp.;  McCuUoi^h's  Defense,  Austin,  1879,  46 
pp.;  Ft.  Worth  Commercial  Cluh,  Charter,  1885,  12  pp.:  Terrell's Addre^  on 
PrinUe  Corp.,  Austin,  1885,  32j)p.;  Ft.  Worth  and  New  Orleans  B.  B.  Co., 
Charter,  Memphis,  El  Paso  and  P.  B.  B.  Hist,  8-20  47-62;  Semanario  Indtts- 
trio,  Mex.,  no.  ii.  325;  Carter,  Wynne  and  De  Berry's  Tex.  Laws  Belatiug  to 
CoL  of  Debts,  1885,  16  pp.;  MeFarlane's  Cool  Bejfions  qf  Amer.,  502-4;  Austin 
Direet.,  1877-8,  9-10;  Moran  Bros.  Mem.,  1879,  37  pp. ;  ZciTikKOM,  Hist.  Mex., 
xi.  902;  Mercantile.  Affcncy  Annunl,  1871,  154,  157,  159.  In  addition  to  the 
preceding,  an  immeoHe  mass  of  newspapers  liavo  l>ei»n  examined,  M'h'ch  Lick 
of  space  forbids  mentioning  in  detaiL    Names  are  given  of  a  few.     Waco  Ex- 
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arninrr,  DaUat  Mercury;  Id.,  Xewt;  Id.,  Herald;  AmMm  Sta^ammmm;  /Y.  ITorH 
r^sc  Special;  Id.,  GoziiU;  EL  Pan  Lorn  Star;  ItL^  Tino^  Abiiemt  Tex.  Be- 
VfrUr;  Colorado  Clipper:  all  pnbluhed  in  Texas.  TLe  Cofl^  AMiu  Ckrmkk^ 
Examiner,  Poet,  and  BuUetin,  pnblished  in  San  Francwco,  GaL  Mo,  RepidS- 
can  and  Ok/je  Democrat,  pnblished  at  St.  Lonia,  Mo.,  and  tibe  later  Oeoam  at 
Chicago,  IlL  Nanercms  manuscript  statementa,  oompruing  mBch  Tafaiabk 
data,  from  pmrminent  citif4an  ajid  pionoeo  o£  tbe  state  o<  Texaa»  ksv«  aIm 
been  ezaminad. 
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CHIHUAHUA  AND  BUBANGa 

1800-1845. 

Redtvision  of  Provincias  Internas — Movements  Dubino  the  War  of 
Independence — Cruz  Defends  the  Royal  Cause — Durango  Cap- 
tured BY  N£i;retb — Chihuahua  and  Durango  Made  Separate 
States— Party  Strife  and  Revolts — Liberals  and  Conservatives 
— Federal  Coalition  in  the  North — Change  of  Governors  in 
Durango— Apache  Raids  in  Chihuahua — Decline  of  Presidio  De- 
fences— Indian  Warfare — Scalp  Hunting — Massacre  at  Janos — ' 
The  Central  Regime — Federal  Opposition — Durango  Joins  Pare- 
DEs'  Revolution. 

The  objections  that  had  in  1785  led  to  the  division 
of  the  provincias  intemas,  forced  themselves  more 
strongly  than  ever  upon  the  home  government  as  the 
complication  of  duties  increased  with  growing  popu- 
lation and  resources.  In  1804,  accordingly,  came  a 
royal  decree  ordering  a  redivision  of  them  into  two 
districts,  the  Occidente  and  Oriente,  the  Califomias 
and  the  southern  portions  of  Nuevo  Leon  and  Nuevo 
Santandcr,  below  the  line  between  Soto  la  Marina 
and  Parras,  being  left  to  Mexico/  The  new  com- 
andante  general  of  each  district  was  to  exercise  the 
same  authority  as  the  existing  commander.' 

Political  changes  interfered  with  the  observance  of 
this  order,  till  the  war  of  independence  made  its  exe- 
cution in  1812  a  military  necessity.     Viceroy  Vene- 

^Tlic  Bolson  ile  Maplini  falling  to  the  eastern  district.  Tlie  eastern  bor- 
der followed  Rio  Pilou.  See  i.  C38,  et  seq.,  this  series,  for  previous  extent. 

'•'Tho  subaltern  chief's  salary  was  to  l>e  .S2,000,  while  the  governor  and 
comandante  general  M-as  to  receive  $10,000,  a  reduction  of  ^5,000.  Tlie 
Oricnto  commander  ha<l  to  organize  forces  to  promote  the  colonization  of 
Texaa.     Text  in  Real  Orden,  May  30,  1804;  Mayer^s  MSS,  iiL 
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gas  thereupon  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Occidente  section,  the  brigadier  Alejo  Qarcfa  Conde, 
governor  of  Sonora  and  Sinaloa,  a  deserving  soldier 
nearly  half  a  century  in  the  royal  service.* 

The  Oriente  division  was  offered  to  the  Maiiscal 
de  campo,  Felix  Calleja,  and  he,  declining  to  accept 
the  position  presented  it  to  Simon  Herrera,  governor 
of  Leon,  who  was  slain  by  insurgents  before  accept- 
ance, whereupon  Colonel  Arredondo  received  the 
position.*  Nava,  who  ruled  the  united  provinces  at 
the  opening  of  the  century,  was  replaced  in  1804  by 
Colonel  Pedro  Grimarest,*  and  he  soon  after  by  Briga- 
dier Nemesio  Salcedo  y  Salcedo,  who  was  presently 
recalled  to  Spain. 

The  troops  under  Sara's  command  consisted  in  fact 
of  only  some  four  liundred  and  fifty  men,  many  of 
wliom  were  filibusters  from  the  United  States;  but 
with  this  slender  force  he  invaded  Texas  in  1812, 
and  took  possession  of  several  cities,  driving  back  the 
forces  of  Salcedo  and  Hererra.  Warned  of  this  dan- 
ger, Arredondo,  whose  forces  had  been  quartered  in 
the  valley  del  ^laiz,  at  once  marched  against  the 
enemy,  collecting  men  and  material  on  his  way  througli 
Nuevo  Santander.  Meanwhile,  Colonel  Elizondo,  who 
had  been  sent  in  advance,  had  allowed  himself  to  be 
drawn  into  an  engagement,  and  was  totally  routed. 
A  few  weeks  later,  however,  Arredondo  himself  in- 
flicted a  crushiuiX  defeat  on  the  insurtjents,  now  under 
the  command  of  Alvarez  de  Toledo,  who  had  sup- 
planted Sara.  Many  of  the  prisoners  were  executed, 
ineludinLC  all  the  filibusters  who  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Mexicans,  and  thus  ended  all  hope  of  aid  from 
the  United  States  to  the  cause  of  the  revolution. 

^ The  register  says  47  jears,  during  eiglit  of  wliich  he  occupied  t.ho  latter 
craile;  decorated  witli  merili)  de  ijucrni  ami  other  distinctions.  Thw  onler 
for  the  division,  dated  May  1,  ISll,  was  contirnied  in  181*2.  Text  in  Prov. 
liiOrn,  lirnL  fJnUn,  1811;  J/atfcr'ff  MSS,  nt>s.  0-7,  refer  to  the  Souora  chapter 
concerning  (Jarcia  Conde. 

^See  /list.  Mt'jr.^  iv.  r>41-3,  this  series. 

'Of  tli-^  3d  hattalion  of  Estrenuulura  infantry.  Heal  Orden,  Ma^-  30, 
1804;  Maya's  MSS,  uo.  3. 
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The  changes  thus  made  were  due  less  to  the  increase 
of  population,  and  the  development  of  the  material 
resources  of  these  provinces,  than  to  military  reasons, 
and  with  a  view  to  the  suppression  of  revolutionary 
movements.  In  the  north-west  the  only  troubles  to 
becDcountered  were  the  usual  hostilities  with  Indians, 
but  toward  the  east  the  revolution  had  ai'ain  assumed 
alarming  proportions.  In  1811,  Bernardo  Gutierrez 
de  Sara,  a  citizen  of  Re  villa,  and  a  strong  supporter 
of  the  revolutionary  movement,  had  taken  refuge  in 
the  United  States  after  the  suppression  of  the  insur- 
rection in  Nuevo  Santander,  and  there  sought  assist- 
ance in  behalf  of  his  cause.  The  welcome  accorded  to 
him  by  the  people,  and  the  well-known  intentions  of 
the  United  States  government  with  regard  to  the 
Texan  frontier,  had  given  rise  to  no  little  uneasiness 
in  Mexico,  and  this  was  further  increased  by  a  report 
that  he  was  already  on  his  march  at  the  head  of  a 
larjye  army,  to  support  the  fortunes  of  the  insurgents. 

Salcedo  had  filled  the  office  satisfactorily  enough, 
while  availing  himself  of  the  many  opportunities  pre- 
sented by  remoteness,  and  the  disorders  attending  the 
war  for  independence,  to  accumulate  a  large  fortune.* 
When  this  conflict  broke  out  in  the  south  he  exerted 
liimself  most  commendably  by  adopting  measures  to 
exclude  it  from  his  ow^n  territory,  and  by  appealing 
to  his  purse-strings  and  patriotism  in  behalf  of  his 
sovereign.^     While  failing  to  achieve  anything  note- 

®Ilis  position  embraced  the  offices  of  inspector  of  troops,  siibdelegado  of 
th'}  Huancu  and  mail  dcpts.  He  returned  with  the  spring  fleet  of  1814. 
Aininan,  Mf-j.^  iv.  .*17;  JJiario  Cnrfj'ft,  xix.  2'M;  Kxtrrlla  Occul.f  Sept.  4,  1868. 
Pike  met  liim  in  1S*)7.  Trar.,  28o,  4lM-8;  /'iwo,  S.  .l/rj.,  21,  45;  Ooc.  Mex,, 
xi.  274;  XV.  40,  90:{;  xvi.  812. 

Mle  urged  the  bishop  to  exert  himself.  Tjorvto^  MIm.  liec.,  MS.,  7-11. 
Watch  wad  also  kept  by  French  agents.  Cat.  Pror.  iSt.  Pap.,  xix.  30-32. 
Ap[M3al  of  subortlinates  in  /**/;).  Vttr.,  xviii.  pt  27;  xxxvi.  pt  tiS;  clxi.  pt  12. 
The  {teoplu  responded  with  similar  warmth  both  in  money  and  prayers  and 
*jur<>ron  solemiiem"nt  a  Fernamlo  VII.  fi>r  RifV.'  Oa/:  J/«r.,  xv.  IK)2;  Id., 
xy.  I1K)-(J,  S.iS-y;  xvi.  832;  xxii.  (KM);  xxviii.  879-S4.  etc.  At  the  beginning 
of  these  appeils,  during  divine  service,  an  oninom  incident  occurred.  The 
clinrch  at  Tapac<duieH,  m-ar  Oiihuahua,  cauijht  fire  from  the  altar  April  8, 
1S.)8,  an<l  burned  with  such  rapi«lity  that  over  300  jiersons  perished,  200 
within  the  building,  and  100  of  injuries.   Diario,  Mex,,  viii.  523-4 
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worthy  in  the  field  against  the  insurgents,  he  had 
the  unenviable  satisfaction  of  superintending  the  trial 
and  execution  of  their  great  leader,  Hidalgo,  and  his 
chief  oflScers,  in  the  course  of  May  to  July,  1811.* 

Xueva  Vizcaya  Avas  not  left  wholly  intact  by  the 
war,  and  some  feeble  local  efforts  were  made  by  ardent 

Cttriots.  A  month  before  Hidalgo's  capture,  a  num- 
jr  of  uisurgents  were  secured,  and  the  opening  of 
1812  was  marked  by  a  conflict  at  San  Francisco  be- 
tween  several  hundred  men.  Toward  the  close  of 
1814,  Trespalacios  and  Caballero  planned  an  outbreak 
at  Chihuahua,  but  the  plot  was  revealed  to  Garcfa 
Conde,  Avho  now  controlled  the  Occidente  section  from 
this  iX)int,  and  promptly  nipped  the  movement  by  ar- 
resting the  principals/*  This  comparative  exemption 
was  mainly  due  to  the  watchfulness  of  the  autiiorities, 
including  the  clergy,  Avho  exercised  most  effectively 
the  pardoning  poAver."  Brigadier  Bernardo  Bonavia 
y  Zapata,*^  governor  intenclente  of  Nueva  Vizcaya, 
and  his  lieutenant  at  Durango,  the  asesor,  Angel  Pi- 
nilla  y  Perez,"  were  conspicuously  zealous  in  the  royal 
cause.  Chiliuahua  had  its  usual  Ai>aclie  raids  to 
meet,  and  Durango  suffered  in  1820  brief  irruption 
from  rcjbellious  Opatas,  which  was  quelled  without 
any  sc/rious  bl(X)dshed/^     The  visit  of  the  explorer, 

**  As  fully  rolatcfl  in  Ifutt.  Mrx.,  iv.  276  et  seq.,  this  series.  A  monument 
was  erecteil  on  the  Hpot  of  execution  hy  <lecree  of  July  19,  1823,  a  plain 
pyramid  Murroundetl  l»y  circular  steps.  E^rwhro,  Chih.,  88-9;  Dire.  Unir.,  iL 
()9.S.  Allowances  were  granted  for  annual  ceremonies  thereat.  Corrco,  Fed. 
Mrx.,  Aug.  27,  1872. 

•Tlie  royalists  numbered  41.3,  ami  claimed  to  have  killed  300,  l^esides 
securing  32')  male  prisoners  and  a  crow<l  of  w»)men.  The  heads  of  the  latter 
were  shaved,  (iac.  Mex.,  iii.  24-8;  ii.  113(». 

i"*  On  Nov.  4,  1814.  Tlie  U'trayer  wa.s  J.  M.  Arrieta,  who  had  8erve<i 
Hidalgo  as  cohmel.  Tlie  leaders  were  condemned  to  ten  years  in  presidio. 
Tre.spalacios  escai>e«l  from  Ilabana,  and  Caballero  was  pardoned  in  Spain. 
A  III  run  n,  Mf.j.,  iv.  20G-8. 

'*  Hishop  Castaftiza  obtained  this  privilege  from  the  viceroy,  and  delegated 
it  t«>  the  priests,  the  *  bando  s(>bre  in<lulto.'  Gnc.  Mfx.^  viii.  539-42. 

*-0f  54  J' e*irs*  service  in  1812,  lo  being  as  brigadier.  Jil.^  xii.  341;  Mayrra 
MSS.,  no.  vii.,  2;  Dor.  Mt\r.,  no.  iv.,  23. 

*•*]!(}  was  ]>resented  by  the  citizens  with  a  gold  medal,  *por  singular  ser- 
vicios,*  Kofiriinin  <w*'n.^  tit.  23,  iSbS:   Dismrso,  in  Pap.    Var.^  xviii. ,  pt  27. 

'*0f  whom  240  were  captured.  NotkioHO  Gm.t  Dee.  20,  1820. 
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Pike,  and  the  momentary  reestablishment  of  Jesuits, 
in  1819,"  caused  a  temporary  excitement.  In  1812, 
the  provinces  were  cheered  by  receiving  the  hberal 
constitution  conceded  to  the  colonies  by  Spain,  with 
the  prospect  of  an  audiencia/*  Although  the  consti- 
tution was  suspended  soon  after  by  the  viceroy,  Nueva 
Vizcaya  managed  to  elect  a  representative  to  the  car- 
tes," till  its  revival,  in  1820,  provided  also  an  assem- 
bly and  provincial  deputations. 

Loyalty  to  SjMiin  was  most  pronounced  at  the  open- 
niof  of  this  third  decade — so  much  so  that  when  Itur- 
bide  turned  against  his  viceregal  master,"  General 
Cruz,  ruler  of  Nueva  Galicia,  and  the  second  power 
in  the  country,  went  to  Durango  to  make  a  final  effort 
in  behalf  of  the  tottering  cause  of  Spain.  He  entered 
that  city  July  4,  1821,  attended  by  officials  from  Za- 
catecas  and  other  points,  with  a  few  hundred  soldiers." 
Xegrete,  Iturbide's  lieutenant,  followed  in  pursuit,  and 
laid  siege  to  the  city  early  in  August,  with  about 
3,000  men.  The  defence  was  maintained  for  over 
three  weeks,  with  brisk  firing  and  occasional  sorties, 
varied  by  assaults,  which  involved  severe  losses. 
Negrete  finally  planted  a  battery  against  a  vulnerable 
point,  and  on  the  30th  gained  a  decided  advantage. 
By  this  time  defection  had  assisted  to  undermine  the 
zeal  of  the  royalist.     A  truce  was  accepted,"  and  on 

^  Tliey  entered  Durango  on  Palm  Sunday  to  reoi)en  their  college.  Tlicy 
liad  to  leave  again  l)y  decree  of  1821.  Pap,  Var.f  clxv.,  pt  17.  On  Drwitnor- 
(k/u^hn  Ecdea.,  see  Soc.  Mex.  Of  on.  BoL,  i.  494-5. 

^ICorti'A,  DUtrio,  xv.  289;  xvii.  109;  C(yrt€8,  Art,  Ord,,  1814,  ii.  159^00. 

*' J.  J.  Oiierefla,  native  of  Durango.  He  was  curate  of  S.  Mi^el,  Mexico; 
subsequently  civnon  doctoral  at  PueCla,  and  prominent  in  spreading  vaccina- 
tion. According  t^»  Alamnn^  ^^^j-f  iv.  218,  he  died  at  CAdiz  on  Oct.  13,  1813, 
during  the  epidemic,  yet  Cortes,  Diario,  xix.  238,  alludes  to  him  as  acting  in 
1820. 

^Tlie  provincial  deputation  hastened,  in  March  1821,  to  assure  the  vice- 
roy of  itjj  devc»tit)n,  and  15i.shop  Castafii/ci  warned  his  llocks  against  the  per- 
fidious acts  of  Itiirbide.  Oac.  Mex.,  xii.  391-2,  402. 

^  The  total  force  at  Durango  was  now  placed  ^at  about  1,000  men.  One. 
Ouud.,  Aug.  1,  1821.  Cuevas,  Ponytii,  i.  100,  reduces  it  to  barely  800. 
Liren^jOy  A(Uc  y  Uert.^  4(i2. 

'-"Especially  tlio  sorties  of  Aug.  Gth,  15th,  and  30th.  On  the  latter  occa- 
sion, a  ball  stnu.'k  Xe;^re;e  iu  the  inouth,  knocking  out  three  teeth,  and  ci»ui- 
l)elling  his  teniponiry  retirement.   Lifett;fn,  Ailir.  y  Jirft.^  402-3. 

-^  During  which,  troops*  on  both  sides  fraternized.  Qac.  GucuL,  Sept.  1, 
1821. 
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September  3d  the  garrison  surrendered,  with  the 
honors  of  war,  and  permission  to  retire  with  Cruz  to 
Sixain."  M.  Urrea  was  installed  as  gefe  poh'tico, 
while  Antonio  Cordero,  who  had  governed  at  Du- 
rango  as  civil  and  military  governor  for  the  last  three 
years,  was  rewarded  for  prompt  adhesion  with  the 
comandancia  general  of  the  Occidente  section,  in  place 
of  Garcia  Conde,  who  had  delayed. 

In  the  foll<3wing  year  the  empire  was  received  with 
the  acclamation  usually  accorded  to  success,  and  Chi- 
huahua and  Durango  were  gladdened  with  the  pros- 
pect of  separate  comandancias  de  armas."  When 
shortly  after  the  federalists  rose  against  Iturbide, 
Chihuahua  joined  with  equal  readiness  in  the  cry, 
after  a  momentary  objection  from  Janos."  In 
Durango  measures  were  at  first  taken  against  the 
movement,  but  on  March  5,  1823,  the  troops  de- 
clared in  favor  it  it,'*  followed  by  the  peopla  Com- 
andante  general  Cordero  resigned,  however,  as  did 
Brigadier  I.  del  Corral,  civil  and  military  governor  at 
Durango,  whereupon  the  diputacion  provincial  declared 
tlio  intendente  Juan  Navarro  successor  to  the  latter, 
and  Jaspar  de  Oclioa,  colonel  of  the  pronouncing 
garrison,  as  commander  in  place  of  Cordero. 

By  decree  of  July  19,  1823,  the  supreme  congress 
decreed  the  division  of  Nueva  Vizcaya  into  two 
provinces,  to  be  known  as  Chihuahua  and  Durango, 
resi)ectively,  the  capital  of  the  former  receiving  the 
title  of  city  and  becoming  the  seat  of  a  diputacion 
provincial.'**     The   act    was   just   to   Chihuahua,   to 

•-"Text  in  hi,  Sept.  Mth.  Tlie  officials  took  the  oath  on  Sept.  9th.  Pap. 
Vnr.f  1.  50.  The  jK^oplc  and  authorities  began  to  vie  in  honoring  Iturbide. 
Oar.  h,rp.,  i.  249-51,  389. 

» JA;x.  J/fiw,  Guer,,  1823,  25;  Pop.  Polit.,  ii..  pt  15. 

'**  Wliose  garrison  objcctetl  to  the  proclamation  of  the  Casa  Mata  plan  at 
Cliiliuahua,  on  March  12th,  and  marched  iii)on  this  city.  Negotiations  soon 
brought  tliese  troops  over.   Phinrty  Doc.  Cluh.  MS.,  i.  27-38,  90,  93. 

'•'*  (.'ommandaut  Ochc»a  at  Durango  pnmounced  for  it.  The  dipntacion 
provincial  recf>mmeniled  the  new  order  to  the  people  in  July.  Valujn,  Doc, 
Mcr,,  i.,  pt  viii.  1-7.  Vaca  Ortiz,  deputy  for  Durango  and  cast  into  prison 
by  Iturbide,  was  now  lioiiored.     Bujtttimnntef  Jli^t.  Ifurffvle,  97. 

'"'•Chihuahua  to  extend  from  Kio  del  Norte  to  Kio  Hondo,  and  Durango 
continuing  to  its  original  southern  boundary.  Mcx,  CoL  Ord  y  Dtc.^  it  147*-K 
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which  WAS  already  conceded  a  population  of  over  100,- 
000,  with  requirements  that  made  necessary  a  separate 
administration  from  that  residing  at  the  distant  and 
uncongenial  Durango.  Nevertheless,  a  party  per- 
suaded the  chamber  to  reunite  the  two  provinces,  in- 
cluding New  Mexico,  under  the  appellation  Estado 
Intemo  del  Norte,  with  capital  at  Chihuahua."  Du- 
rango, however,  raised  objections.  She  demanded 
that  her  chief  city  be  retained  as  capital,  or  that  she 
be  made  a  separate  state  or  territory,"  on  the  ground 
of  her  large  population,  with  resources  far  superior  to 
those  of  Chihuahua  and  of  several  existing  states. 
The  appeal  found  hearing,  and  on  May  22d  and  July 
6,  1824,  the  separation  was  aflSrmed,  New  Mexico 
being  declared  a  territory  of  the  federation.**  In  the 
following  year  the  two  states,  issued  their  constitution, 
in  accordance  with  the  federal  organic  law  of  the  re- 
public.'* 

Chihuahua  established  only  one  legislative  chamber 
of  not  less  than  eleven  deputies,  while  Durango  in- 
dulged also  in  a  senate  of  seven  members,**  thereby 
supplying  additional  food  for  the  party  feuds  which 
quickly  began  to  unfold.     In  the  constituent  legisla- 


'''^Decrcc  of  Jan.  31,  1824.  On  Feb.  4th  was  issued  a  law  creating  a  legis- 
lature for  this  state,  assigning  to  Chihuahua  and  Durango  five  deputies 
each,  and  to  New  Mexico  one.  Jlex.  CoL  Ord  y  Dec.,  iiL  25-6,  18. 

^Tliis  appeal  was  made  by  tlie  diputacion  itself.  It  was  shown  that 
population  and  resources  were  sufficiently  abundant  for  a  separate  existence. 
P'mari,  Doc  CMh.,  MS.,  iL,  no.  1. 

-V  The  decree  of  May  2*2d  applied  only  to  Durango,  so  that  the  claim  by 
Chihuahua  hung  in  tlie  balance  till  July  6th,  when  she  also  was  declared  a 


Durango  legislature  which  met  on  June  30th,  had  eight  proprietary  members, 
and  Treaident  Escarzaga,  yet  for  the  following  legislature  eleven  were 
elect«<l,  at  tlie  rate  of  one  (or  11,000  souLs,  the  estimated  population  being 
120,000.  Dur.  Col  Tej.t  30-2.  The  federal  constitution  of  October,  con- 
finned  the  separation. 


chapter. 

-^  Her  voting  in  1825  is  given  in  Pivp,  Var.,  xxxi.,  pt  xvii.  1-5. 
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ture  or  convention,  the  escoces  and  yorkino,  or  con- 
ser\ative  and  liberal,  elements''  already  asserted 
themselves  in  a  marked  degree,  for  a  time  mider  tlie 
localized  nicknames  of  Chirrines  and  Cuchas."  Soon 
the  militar}'  entered  as  a  third  party  to  watch  their 
opportunities  for  s[X)il.  The  elections  for  the  first 
re-^ular  legislature  were  disputed,**  and  it  was  not  till 
May  1,  1826,  that  the  body  was  installed  **  in  not  fully 
complete  form.  The  triumphant  liberals  controlled 
it  and  failed  not  to  direct  blows  against  the  clericals, 
wlio  responded  by  fomenting  a  conspiracy  for 
August  4th.  This  was  promptly  stopped  with  the 
aid  of  informers,  and  more  strenuous  measures  were 
taken  against  the  party,  to  which  end  extra  powers 
were  conferred  upon  the  governor,  Santiago  Baca 
Ortiz,  deputy  to  the  first  national  congress,  and  leader 
of  the  yorkino  party.**  The  result  was  that  the  ojv 
ponents  had  recourse  to  fresh  plots,  one  of  which  in 
Noveml>er  met  the  same  fate  as  the  preceding  ;*'  an- 
other t^^jok  place  in  March  1827,  when  Lieutenant  J. 
M.  Gonzalez  proclaimed  himself  comandante  general, 
arrested  tlie  orovenior,  dissolved  the  lecrislature,  and 
terrified    tlie    liberals  generally,  assisted  by  women. 


'^The  rise  ami  development  of  which  are  treated  in  IIh<L  Mfx.,  v.,  thia 
serie-i. 

^  The  former  denoting  pretenders  to  learning  and  greatness,  and  a.-*  they 
embraced  l>eside8  Churcliint-n  and  Spaniards,  the  students  and  youth,  U\e 
term  *  partido  de  los  murliachos '  was  also  apjdied  by  the  Cuchas,  a  name  sig- 
nifying buffoons  and  Ixjggars,  wlio  gained  tlieir  brea<l  by  creating  merriment 
among  tlie  people.  Unmirez,  Xot.  Dur.,  62-3.  The  Chirrines  unfurled  a 
green  standard,  "with  the  watchword  Viva  la  Religion  Catolica;  hence  al  o 
the  api>ellation  Catholics.  Tlie  latter  split  after  1848  into  Atalayas,  or  new 
men,  who  obj<;cte<l  to  the  extreme  conser\'atism  of  the  other  faction.  See 
also  ZaviUiy  li*^.  Mcx.,  277  et  seq. 

^*  Arguments  for  both  sides,  in  Al^'al'h;  Ktpos.;  Jf^x.^  Oltwrv.  ai  Cont/rrsn, 
1-2;  Eito  vfffic  imty  al  ciiKOy  1-2;  Pop.  Vnr.y  xxxi.,  pts  18,  22,  Ixix.,  pt  11, 
with  remonstranco  against  divisions  of  tlie  constituent  committees. 

^''  Under  the  presidency  of  J.  J.  de  Escarzaga,  in  the  senate,  and  J.  M. 
de  Arrieta,  in  the  house.  J.  de  Matos  had  l)een  president  of  the  constituent 
convention.  Son,,  ArUis  Conij.,  i.  220. 

''^'  llie  legislature  elected  the  governor,  hence  this  selection.  His  suffer- 
ings as  one  of  the  deputies  imprisoned  by  Iturbide  had  earned  him  great 
sympathy,  which  he  justified  l»y  an  energetic  and  able  administration. 
Jin./iirt-z,  2\^i>t.  J>nr.^  04. 

^'  It  was  fomented  by  Canon  Zubirla.  More  than  200  had  joined  the  plot 
when  it  was  divulged.  Correo  tSe»ui7iario,  L  C8-73,  123-4. 
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who  felt  it  a  duty  to  sustain  their  confessors."  The 
general  government  took  prompt  steps  to  check  the 
movement,  by  sending  Greneral  Parras,  whose  mere 
presence  sufficed  to  dissipate  it,  for  Gonzalez'  men 
passed    over   and   their    leader   fled."     Comandante 

feneral  J.  J.  Ayestaran  was  replaced  by  Jos^ 
'igueroa. 
The  following  elections  proved  as  imsatisfactory  as 
the  preceding,  until  finally  the  supreme  government 
interfered,  and  effected  a  settlement  for  the  moment,** 
in  favor  of  the  yorkino  interest,  this  party  having 
carried  the  day  at  Mexico,  by  electing  Guerrero  to 
the  presidency."  Disorders  at  Mexico  in  1828,  pro- 
duced a  corresponding  ebullition  between  the  fac- 
tions in  the  north,  and  the  installation  of  the  new 
leorislature  did  not  take  place  until  the  middle  of  the 
following  year.  Even  then  it  was  quickly  dissolved 
by  Governor  Baca,  who  replaced  it  by  one  of  more 
pronounced  yorkino  type.  Guerrero's  liberal  admin- 
istration being  overthrown  in  December,  Colonel 
Gaspar  de  Ochoa  pronounced  in  favor  of  the  rebellious 
vice-president  Bustamante,  and  in  February  1830, 
mustered  a  rabble  in  opposition  to  the  new  governor, 
F.  Elorriaga,  whom  he  arrested  with  other  prominent 
yorkinos.  He  then  summoned  the  legislature  which 
had  been  dissolved  by  Baca.  The  civil  and  military 
authorities  were  now  headed  by  J.  A.  Pescador  and 
Ochoa. 

The  general  features  of  the  preceding  occurrence  ap- 
plied also  to  Chihuahua,  although  in  a  modified  form. 


"^Dofia  D.  Pacheco  de  Arenas  marched  throngh  the  streets  and  enlisted 
followers.   Tornel,  Xac,  Mfj.,  27S-84. 

^•'Ihe  expulsion  of  Spaniards  was  a  cause  for  the  revolt.  Sitarrz  y 
Nnmrm,  libit.  J/</.,  82-3;  Ward^H  Mex.,  i.  313-U.  See  also  Corirco  Fed., 
April  12th,  May  2,  1827.  An  amnesty  was  granted  to  the  rel)el8.  Arrilkuja^ 
Jiecop.,  1829,44. 

^•'Oliliging  acceptance  of  the  diWaions  made  by  the  electoral  conventions 
of  June  25-30,  1827.  7V)r«^/,  Nat.  Mrj.,  273-84.  For  names  of  senators  see 
Mew.  rol.  X^y/w,  1829,  18,  :i')-4. 

^^'he  legislature  sent  its  congratulations  and  contrilmtcd  ^10,000  to  the 
general  treasury.  Corr*'o  Fed.,  Jan.  :W,  Feb.  12,  18,  Juno  8,  1828,  sup., 
while  Chihuahua  gave  three  times  as  much. 
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The  first  penoo  elected  under  the  new  coofltHntion  of 
1825,  was  Simon  Elias  (Sonxales,  who  beii^  in  Sonoim, 
was  induced  to  remain  there,  J.  A.  Aioe  taking  his 
place  as  mler  in  Chihuahua.  In  1829,  however, 
Gonzalez  became  comandante  general  of  Chihaahaa, 
his  term  of  office  on  the  west  coast  havii^  ezpiiBd. 

Aree  showed  himself  a  leas  thorough  Torkmo  than 
his  confrere  of  Durango.  Althoi^h  unable  to  redst 
the  popular  clamor  for  the  expulsion  of  the  j^paniards^'' 
he  soon  quarreled  with  the  legislature,  which  declared 
itself  firmly  for  Guenero, and  announcing  hus  support 
of  Bustamante's  revolution,  he  suspended,  in  March 
1830,  eight  members  of  that  bodv,  the  vice-governor, 
and  several  other  officials,  and  expelled  them  from  the 
state.  The  course  thus  outlined  was  followed  by 
Governor  J.  L  Madero,  who  succeeded  in  1831,  as- 
sociated with  J.  J.  Calvo  as  comandante  general, 
stringent  laws  bein^  issued  against  secret  societies, 
which  were  supposed  to  be  the  main  spring  to  the 
anti-clerical  feeling  among  liberals.  This  feeling  was 
wide-spread,  and  at  the  first  svmptom  of  reaction 
against  the  government  at  Mexico,  Durango  displayed 
active  approval.  In  May  1832,  Jos^  Urrea,  a  rising 
officer,  undertook  to  support  the  restoration  of  Presi- 
dent Pedraza,  and  on  July  20th,  Grovemor  Elorriaga 
was  reinstated,  and  the  legislative  minority  overthrown 
together  with  Baca  was  brought  back  to  assist  in 
forming  a  new  legislature,  which  met  on  September 
Ist."  Chihuahua  showing  no  desire  to  imitate  the 
revolutionary  movement,  Urrea  prepared  to  invade 
the  state.  Comandante-general  Calvo  threatened  to 
retaliate,  and  a  conflict  seemed  imminent  when  the 
entry  of  Santa  Anna  into  Mexico  put  an  end  to  the 

«nVhich  manifested  itself  strongly  in  1826.  La  Pakmea,  QepL  U,  182S,  In 
1827  the  IcgiHiaturo  oppoHed  the  expulsion  bill  by  eight  votes  against  twa 
Monif  OffTfu  StteltoA,  ii.  255;  but  in  vain,  for  three  score  were  expelled  out 
of  eight  score  entered  on  the  list.  Mex.  Mem.  Eiiad,,  1829,  doc.  1;  Como 
F&L,  Jan.  2,  1828. 

^  Under  the  presidency  of  M.  Castafieda  in  the  lower  hoose,  and  of  F. 
"Romo  in  the  senate.  Pifuirt,  Col  Zhc,,  no.  251;  Za.rjacoUf  UitL  Hex.,  zL 
002. 
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dispute.*'  A  new  Ic'iislatui'e  met  at  Dumngo  in  Feb- 
ruary 1833,  and  B.  jlundaruzqueta  succeoded  as  gov- 
onior,  Ixjth  ready  to  cooperate  in  the  liberal  meaaiires 
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of  Farias,  wliom  President  Santa  Anna  had  loft 

fii(|rt.-Opt.,  Ill  l'i«-iH.  hnr.  Chih.,  ii.  11-22;  /./.  'Wi.  18.12,  1-2:  Bii-t.-iiiiau 
ViK.  I'lUivi,  H>i.,  iti.  ]'J3  0,  n-'iiTuUiiuus  aomc  lofty  epUtks  from  Culvu. 
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charge  of  the  administration  to  feel  the  public  pulse, 
wliile  he  kept  safely  in  the  background  till  the  turn 
of  affairs  should  become  clear.  One  step  was  the 
bauisliment  of  Bishop  Zuhiria  for  resisting  the  law 
relating;  to  curas  and  other  encroachments  on  the 
church;"  another  joined  the  western  states  in  a  short- 
lived coalition  for  sustaining  the  federal  system.** 

No  sooner,  however,  had  Santa  Anna  turned  upon 
his  colleague  in  alarm  at  the  imposing  eflForts  of  the 
clerical  party,  than  legislature  as  well  as  governor  fol- 
lowed the  example  by  adopting,  in  July  1834,  his  plan 
of  Cuemavaca,  which  put  a  check  to  reforms.     But 
such  was  their  lukewarmness  in  enforcing  it  that  the 
commanding  officer.  Colonel  J.  I.  Gutierrez,  on  Sep- 
tember 3d,  at  the  head  of  the  garrison,  affirmed  the 
J)lan,  and  at  the  same  time  declared  the  term  of  th^ 
egislature  and  governor  expired.*^     At  a  convention 
of  citizens  called  by  himself  to  select  a  new  provisional 
ruler,  he  naturally  obtained  the  vote,  with  P.  J.  Es- 
calante  for  his  deputy,  and  a  council  to  guide   the 
administration."     Considering   it   for  his  interest  to 
discountenance  such  radical  dispositions  of  state  au- 
thorities, Santa  Anna  ordered  the  reinstatement  of 
Mendarozqueta,  associated  with  Ochoa  as  comandante 
general.     Gutierrez   humbly  yielded,    but    Escalante 
refused  to  surrender  office,  midst  liotous  demonstra- 
tions, whereuj)on  troops  were  summoned  from  Zacatc- 
cas.     Their  approach  gave  force  to  the  mediation  of 
tlie  returned  prelate,  and  the  change  was  effected 
without  bloodshed.** 

** Correspondcnco  in  ZuUric^  Docs,  1-27;  Pap,  Var.,  IxxiiL  pt  8.  Tie 
bishop  (leparte<i  quietly  by  night,  on  May  9th,  to  obviate  an  emente  among 
his  devoted  flock. 

**Tlie  supreme  govt  approved  the  object  in  Oct.  1833:  the  federal  feature 
came  to  naught;  but  the  germ  was  left  for  a  defensive  alliance  against  savage 
inroads  from  the  north.  Documents  in  Pinai%  Doc,  Son.,  ii.  21,  31-2,  41; 
ld.,CoU.,  nos.  97,  266,  297-8,  318. 

*'  Text  in  Pinart,  Coll ,  no.  326.  Midst  cries  from  the  mob  of  Muera  U 
Federacion!  y  Viva  Santa- Anna!  Ramirez,  Not.  Dur,,  15. 

*^  N^ames  in  Tiempo,  Sept.  22,  26,  Oct.  8,  26,  1834. 

**r}poitirion,  Oct  8,  22,  29,  Nov.  20-2,  1834.  Gutierrez  wrote  a  long  dis- 
culpation,  showing  that  he  had  merely  given  effect  to  popular  desire,  and 
obcyetl  every  onler  from  Mexico.  Indeed,  his  moderation  procured  wide  ap- 
proval in  Durango.  Dur,  Examen  Crit.,  30-44. 
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^he  ensuing  election  brought  a  new  legislature, 
bi  governors  conforming  to  the  change  of  aspects, 
/ertheless,  in  September  1835  political  influence 
light  in  as  ruler  Jos^  Urrea,  of  federalist  tenden- 
,  whose  difierent  revolutionary  efforts  had  brought 
L  to  the  grade  of  brigadier,  with  an  ambition  to 
1  further  distinction." 
n   Chihuahua,  where   the   reaction  under  Farfas 

found  less  active  response,  the  Cuemavaca  plan 
1  adopted  in  July  1834,  with  quiet  deference  to  the 
Lonal  decision.  At  the  same  time  the  old  favorite, 
ion   Elias   Gronzalez,   lately  comandante  general, 

nominated  governor,  while  the  supreme  authori- 

conferred  the  military  command  upon  Colonel  J. 
Calvo,*'  whose  firmness  had  earned  well-merited 
ise.  The  state  was  in  the  midst  of  a  war  with  the 
a^hes,  which  required  the  concentration  of  all  en- 
ies  and  resources  for  defence.     After  a  review  of 

situation,  Elias  declared  that  the  interests  of  the 
•itory  would  be  best  served  by  imiting  the  civil 

military  power,  at  least  while  the  campaign  lasted, 
position  being  made,  he  firmly  insisted,  and  re- 
led."  This  exemplary  abnegation  was  not  lost, 
in  1837  he  was  renominated  with  acclamation." 

lie  advance  of  settlement  in  these  northern  prov- 

»,  as  described  in  a  preceding  volume,  had  been 

tested  step  by  step  by  the  aborigines,  till  sword 

cross   succeeded   in   bringing  the  less  roaming 

With  J.  M.  As&DBoio  for  governor,  who  was  replaced  by  J.  M.  del  Re- 
in the  beginning  of  1835.  2>f/r.  0<ic.  Oob.,  Jan.  25,  1835. 
Although  styled  also  comandante  gtncral  in  Pinari,  CoU,,  no.  440,  El 
po,  Oct.  13,  1834,  proclaims  G.  Ochoa  as  appointed  to  this  position  oa 

22d,  in  order  to  nentndize  the  bent  of  the  ouier. 

J.  M.  E!chavarria  was  declared  vice-governor.  Id,,  Aug.  7-8^  Sept.  6, 
Governor  Madero's  term  was  about  to  expire.     For  deputies,  etc.,  see 
5ept  19th;  PinaH,  Doc.  Chih.,  MS.  ii.  25-3a 

Tiiis  was  represented  by  the  Sol  dt  Mayo  as  an  act  by  the  legislature, 
m  Fannl  of  Chihuahua  explained  the  truth.  Ojoosidon,  Apr.  30,  May  13, 

1 3,  1 8.^.     Calvo  was  accordmgly  rec^nind  also  as  governor.  A  rriuaga, 
>.,  18.%,  549;  HiH.  Doc,  Col,  i.  166.     Echavarria  acted  at  times  for  him. 
Si.  Pap.  (Sac.),  xiii.  5. 
And  likeMrise  for  Sonora.  Oandara,  Etpoe.,  9-10;  Pbp.  Var,,  cliiL,  pt  10. 
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tribes  under  subjection,  and  driving  the  rest  into  the 
mountains  beyond  the  Rio  Bravo  and  the  lines  of 
presidios  skirting  it.  Among  these  intractable  bands, 
designated  by  the  general  terms  of  Apaches  and  Co- 
manches,  hunting  was  practically  the  only  occupation. 
Closely  allied  to  it  was  warfare,  fostered  during  this 
long  struggle  till  it  became  a  second  nature,  and  stim- 
ulated by  the  brooding  idea  that  their  hunting-grounds 
had  been  taken  from  them  by  white  invaders.  Right, 
as  well  as  vengeance,  therefore,  urged  them  to  retalia- 
tion by  entering  this  domain  bequeathed  by  their  fore- 
fathers, and  wresting  a  share  of  its  produce  in  fat  cattle 
and  fleet  steeds,  with  scalps  for  trophies.  The  ordi- 
nary chase  fell  into  comparative  disrepute  beside 
this  ready  source  of  supply,  made  glorious  by  daring 
feats  and  bloody  achievements. 

The  colonial  government  tried  one  measure  after 
another  in  the  effort  to  check  the  terrible  raids,  which 
between  1771  and  1776  resulted  in  the  slaughter  of 
1674  persons  in  Nueva  Vizcaya  alone,  not  counting 
soldiers,  travellers,  or  captives,  while  vast  districts  were 
laid  desolate.  In  1786  Viceroy  Galvez  proposed  a  war 
without  cessation  or  mercy  against  every  tribe  until 
it  sliould  be  forced  to  sue  for  peace — a  peace  to  be 
based  on  mutual  interest,  bv  encoura^^inor  the  Indians 
witli  regular  or  occasional  gifts  while  undermining 
their  health  with  subtle  distribution  of  fierj"  liquor, 
and  creating  a  desire  for  luxuries  tliat  could  be  obtained 
only  in  peaceful  intercourse  Avith  settlers.  Any  in- 
fringement of  treaties  was  to  be  relentlessly  punished, 
and  wars  of  extermination  suscitated  amongr  the  tribes. 

This  Machiavellian  folicy  was  pursued  with  great 
success,  although  subjected  to  modifications  by  differ- 
ent commanders,  for  during  the  remainder  of  the 
century  and  the  beginning  or  tlie  following  no  serious 
depredations  are  recorded.  Witli  the  changes  and 
administrative  corruption  attending  the  entrs'  of 
Viceroy  Iturrigaray  came  a  degree  of  laxity,  which 
encouraged  the  insolence  a  ing  of  the  Apaches. 
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Two  chiefs,  Rafael  and  Jos^  Antonio,  proved  especially- 
troublesome  in  their  raids,  which  extended,  during 
half  a  dozen  years,  from  Rio  Bravo  to  within  the 
borders  of  Durango,  and  resulted  in  the  murder  of 
300  persons,  the  kidnapping  of  more  than  two 
score,  besides  heavy  losses  in  property."  Sonora 
suffered  also.  The  death  of  these  two  savajjes  in 
1810  procured  a  lull,**  which  was  broken  by  no  very 
severe  outrages,  save  in  1813-14,  when  Sonora  bore 
the  brunt.  Yet  petty  depredations  were  of  constant 
occurrence. 

The  transformation  of  the  colony  into  a  republic, 
with  its  rapid  development  of  party  strife  and  male- 
administration,  led  in  the  north  to  indifference  and  de- 
sertion among  the  unpaid  or  neglected  soldiers,  and  to 
a  reduction  of  the  presidio  garrisons  so  as  to  render 
several  of  them  of  little  service.  The  ever  chang- 
ing comandantes  and  comandantcs  generalcs  had  been 
prompted  by  pledges  or  zeal  to  reorganize  or  improve 
the  garrisons,  but  the  lack  of  funds  and  means  liad 
ever  proved  insuperable.  Assignments  of  funds  were 
frequently  procured  from  state  and  general  govom- 
ments,  only  to  be  set  aside  for  other  preferred  credi- 
tors, or  to  be  absorbed  by  revolutions  which  were  often 
started  solely  to  obtain  possession  of  such  moneys. 
The  sums  allowed  served  for  momentary  propitiation, 
to  secure  the  small  portion  of  the  force;  others  re- 
ceived only  partial  pay.  The  immense  arrears  were 
no  longer  hoped  for  either  by  soldiers,  or  by  settlors 
from  whom  the  former  had  been  obliged  to  extort 
supplies  on  credit." 

^In  Doc,  Mtx.^  ser.  4,  iii.  1-88,  is  given  a  detailed  account  of  137  raids 
by  them,  and  thecliicf  Chinche  who  perished  in  1806,  resulting  in  298  killed, 
53  wonnded,  and  45  captives.  Extracto  o  SuchUa  Rekurion^  by  Ruiz  de  Bunta- 
mante. 

^  Rafael  was  of  Opata  descent,  and  educated,  according  to  some  accounts, 
by  a  Sonoran  priest.  This  enabled  him  to  acquire  useful  guidance,  through 
the  roblxMl  mail,  for  his  depredations.  He  had  for  a  wife  a  Mexican  captive, 
whose  love  indue  hI  her  to  tight  by  his  side.  ^Vhen  he  fell,  she  refused  to 
surrender,  and  killed  several  soldiers  before  her  spirit  fled  to  join  her  warrior 
hero.  Frneffcly  ii.  246;  Put.nam'i<  Afoff.,  iv.  412. 

^'  Over  a  million  was  owing  t<>  the  few  existiiuz  troops  of  Sonora  alone 
according  to  Velasco,  Son,,  90-2;  Soc  Mex,  Ocoff,,  JSoL,  viu.  392-4. 
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For  a  while  the  colonial  preadio  flystem  was  kft 
munolested  to  prompt  the  diminishing  garriaons  to  a 
certain  maintenance  of  order  among  the  aarroimdii^ 
tribes,  by  energetic  pursuit  and  punishment  of  manui- 
ders,  in  which  expeditions  they  were  sustained  to 
some  extent  by  the  local  guards,  although  these  were 
seldom  provided  with  better  arms  than  bows  and 
lances."  Soon,  however,  the  spirit  slackened,  partly 
because  the  raids  were  not  sufficiently  severe  to  rouse 
the  people,  partly  fix>m  political  preoccupation  and 
from  the  causes  above  enumerated.  The  Indians 
were  not  slow  to  perceive  the  change,  and  as  the  lack 
of  means  became  perceptible  in  diminishing  presents 
and  allowances,  they  felt  an  additional  motive  for  re- 
suming the  long  deferred  inroads.  In  1831  the  upris- 
ing began,**  extending  gradually  into  Sonora.  The  gov- 
emment  of  Chihuahua  took  prompt  steps  by  sending 
troops  in  different  directicxis,  one  party  under  Captain 
Ronquillo  penetrating  to  the  Gila.  I^evertheless  the 
peace  proposals  of  the  wily  savages  were  entertained 
in  1832  with  such  readiness  that  the  stolen  cattle  and 
other  booty  were  conceded  to  them.** 

The  effect  of  such  leniency,  in  marked  contrast 
with  the  extermination  policy,  was  to  encoun^e  the 
Indians  to  renewed  inroads  on  a  larger  scale.  In  fact, 
the  state  capital  itself  was  threatened  that  year,  and 
their  ravages  reached  such  an  extent  that  one  settle- 
ment after  another  was  abandoned. 

The  method  of  the  marauding  tribes  was  well  cal- 
culated to  inflict  the  greatest  possible  damage  with 
the  minimum  of  exposure.  After  leaving  a  small 
band  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  women  and 
camps,  the  rest  of  a  tribe,  to  the  number  of  perhaps 
200   or   300,  would  approach   the   selected   raiding 

**  And  few  could  manage  the  bow  adds  the  Opomckm^  May  13,  1835. 

''Doe  to  a  lack  of  policy  and  drcnmspection,  sajra  Conde,  80c.  Meae, 
Otog.t  BoL,  v.  313,  whicn  meant  the  withholding  of  rstiooa,  etc.,  and  the 
attempt,  as  Escndero  adds,  NoL  Chih.,  249-50,  to  force  them  into  a  mora 
civilized  life. 

*The  cattle  were  actually  branded  ao  at  to  prereot  dlapate. 
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ground,  and  dividing  into  small  parties,  overrun  it  at 
different  points,  thus  ensuring  more  booty,  while  dis- 
tracting the  settlers  from  eflTective  pursuit.  The  entry 
generally  took  place  during  moonlight  nights,  the  day 
being  passed  in  hidden  retreats,  guarded  oy  sentinels. 
If  travellers  or  caravans  became  the  object,  ambus- 
cades proved  the  best  means  for  entrapping  them.  A 
determined  resistance,  however,  readily  obliged  the 
assailants  to  retreat.  For  the  capture  of  stock,  stam- 
peding devices  were  much  in  vogue.  In  retreating 
with  the  booty,  the  party  often  divided  into  still 
smaller  bands,  in  order  to  secure  at  least  a  portion  of 
the  plunder,  a  fleet  rear  guard  being  left  in  observa- 
tion to  give  warning  or  to  misdirect  pursuers.  Occa- 
sionally a  larger  number  would  unite  to  check  the 
troops,  so  as  to  give  time  for  the  captured  stock  to  be 
hurried  off.  If  closely  pressed,  the  Indians  preferred 
to  spear  the  animals  rather  than  leave  them  fi)r  a  later 
descent.  At  the  rendezvous  chosen  before  departure, 
the  bands  met  to  divide  the  spoil,  whereupon  each  re- 
turned to  its  home,  there  to  celebrate  success  with 
dances  and  other  entertainments,  to  which  the  posses- 
sion of  scalps  lent  special  dclat.  Women  and  children 
were  captured  for  adoption,  the  latter  being  reared 
as  warriors.  Indeed,  some  of  the  fiercest  and  most 
formidable  fighters  and  chieftains  have  been  assigned 
to  this  origin.*'  Although  averse  to  the  risk  of  open 
battles,  the  Apaches  nevertheless  offered  and  accepted 
it  on  many  occasions,  displaying  tactics  fully  equal  to 
those  of  the  troc^ps,  with  due  coordination  of  cavalry 
and  infantry,  of  bowmen  and  lancers.*' 

Under  the  Galvez  system,  each  presidio  had  to  send 
out  every  month  a  reconnoitring  party.  In  time  of 
danger,  settlors  as  well  as  soldiers  kept  horses  and 

"^  Additional  details  on  their  habits  and  warfare  mayl^e  found  inSoc.  Mtx, 
CftfXf.,  BoL,  V.  315-17;  xi.  92,  1 15  et  sen. ;  VehucOt  Son.,  253-4;  Escuf/ero,  Son., 
74-6. 

^Pike  refers  to  this  as  early  as  1806.  A  Spanish  ofHcer  'sjtoko  of  his 
cavalry  breaking  their  infantry  as  a  thing  not  to  \te  thought  of.'  Trav.^  339- 
40.  Jn  my  jVn/hr  Riicts,  i.  493  ct  seq.,  their  weajions,  methods  of  warfare, 
etc.,  are  described. 
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supplies  ready  for  instant  march.  The  declme  in 
strength  and  discipUne  among  the  garrisons  involved 
the  total  or  partial  abandonment  of  this  cordon  of 
observation.  Latterly,  the  skillful  and  daring  maueu- 
vres  of  the  Indians  rendered  these  flying  excursions  of 
less  value.  Moreover,  the  small  parties  ordinarily 
detached  for  such  duty  were  now  exposed  to  greater 
danger,  owing  to  the  ever-increasing  efficiency  of  Ind- 
ian armament,  in  muskets  and  powder  obtained  from 
United  States  traders  in  exchange  for  cattle  and  other 
stolen  effects.  The  large  proportion  of  forced  recruits 
in  the  republican  army  tended  to  diminish  still  more 
its  value,  for  these  unwilling  soldiers  were  little  inclined 
to  expose  their  lives.** 

As  the  danger  increased,  a  general  call  to  arms  was 
made ;  tlie  governor  received  extra  power,  and  a  loan 
of  $80,000  was  decreed  to  wage  war  upon  the  sav- 
ages.** Yet  nothing  availed.  Whenever  a  band  was 
closely  pressed,  it  accepted  the  too  readily  oflTered 
peace,  thus  obtaining  an  opportunity  to  dispose  of  its 
booty  and  replenish  its  store  of  ammunition.  This 
cfFcctcd,  it  stood  prepared  to  join  other  bands,  which 
had  meanwhile  been  extending  their  ravages  in  less 
pi'otectod  districts.  And  so  the  devastation  contin- 
ued ;  settlements  were  deserted,**  and  famine  followed 
in  the  wake. 

Repeated  appeals  were  made  to  the  general  gov- 
ernment for  aid ;  but  the  struggle  carried  on  through- 
out this  decade  between  conservatives  and  liberals,  in 

®  Gregg  declares  that  three  or  four  Apaches  would  Tentore  within  sight 
of  Cliihuahua  to  ravage  with  impunity.     The  troops  sent  in  pursuit  would 

?;cnerally  keep  well  beyond  ran^e,  or  retreat  before  obtaining  a  view  of  the 
oe's  main  body.  Yet  the  local  journals  were  filled  with  accounts  of  prodi- 
gious feats.  Com,  PrairieA^  294-7.  Formerly  25  soldiers  could  rout  100  Ind- 
ians; now  they  face  equal  numbers.    VdaacOt  Son.^  248. 

»*  Every  month  ^,000  were  to  be  furnished.  C7/i^  Mar^f.,  1-2.  The  mil- 
itia was  placed  at  disposal  of  the  sup.  govt.  ArrillarfOy  Recap.,  1834,  469.  It 
was  difficult  to  collect  the  loan;  some  persons  contributed  in  effects.  Pinari^ 
Dt)c.ChUi.,  ii.  24-7. 

*^At  first  the  partidos  of  Galeana,  Aldama,  Rosales,  and  Paso  siuffered 
most.  Cdrmen  was  reduced  to  half  its  poi>ulation;  other  places  declineil  still 
more;  'no  producen  ya  ni  la  octava  parte  do  lo  que  antes.'  EscwUro^  CUA., 
125. 
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every  direction,  diverted  troopa  and  funds,  so  that 
little  could  be  granted  for  the  relief  of  these  provinces. 
Besides,  complaints  from  that  quarter  had  been  too 
frequent  and  exaggerated  to  create  much  attention. 
Soon,  however,  came  a  bitter  affirmation.  Encouraged 
by  the  impunity  enjoyed  by  the  Apaches,  the  Coman- 
dies  joined  more  freely  in  the  raids,**  giving  them 
wider  proj)ortions,  and  the  Indians  penetrating  fur- 
ther and  further  into  the  mterior,  imtil  they  overran 
Durango,  and  penetrated  into  Zacatecas.  Then 
came  a  clamor  that  revealed  the  serious  nature  of  the 
danger  and  roused  the  government  to  at  least  a  spas- 
modic effort.  The  suggestions  from  deputies  and 
commandants  for  protecting  the  frontiers  were  sub- 
mitted to  committees  charged  to  frame  reports  on  the 
matter.  Meanwhile  some  money  and  troops  were 
sent  to  cooperate  with  the  state  forces,  which  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  back  the  invaders,  or  rather  induc- 
ing them  to  withdraw.  This  accomplished,  the  troops 
returned  to  the  political  arena,  and  the  Indians  re- 
newed their  operations.** 

In  their  despair  the  states  placed  a  price  upon  the 
heads  of  the  marauders,  offermg  $100  for  every  male 
scalp  and  half  that  amount  for  that  of  a  female.  ** 
With  this  inducement  foreigners  and  friendly  Indians 
joined  in  the  human  hunt,  notably  a  man  named  Kirker, 
who  organized  a  regular  company  for  seeking  scalps.'* 

*  In  May  1835,  600  or  700  entered  the  state  and  several  engagements 
followed.  Opoddm^  June  23-5,  1835;  Cavo,  Tres  Sinloa,  iiL  82. 

^In  1840  the  Conianches  came  within  four  leagues  of  Durango  city, 
which  lies  apparently  remote  from  such  visitors.  Mex.  Mem,  Oner.,  1841,  36. 
That  same  year  the  Apaches  entered  the  centre  of  Sonora  for  the  first  time 
within  memory.  Soc.  Mex.  Oeotj.,  Bol.,  xi.  92-3.  The  incursion  into  Zaca- 
tecas was  marked  by  the  slaughter  of  hundreds  of  victims.  Mex.  Infom:e 
Pejtfftiis.,  12-14,  26,  37.  This  authority  ascribes  the  Comanche  raid  to  the 
treaties  concluded  with  them  about  this  time  by  Mason  and  Chouteau  in  the 
U.  8.  Markets,  maps,  arms,  and  other  aid  were  freely  supplied  from  that 
quarter. 

^Velasco,  Son.f  103-4,  declares  that  the  defences  were  even  more 
neglected  in  1845  than  during  the  preceding  decade.  Soc  Mex,  Oeoy,,  BoL, 
viii.  399-400. 

^  And  yet  more  infamous,  $25  for  a  child.  It  was  in  operation  but  a 
few  weeks  says  <iregg,  Com.  PrairieM^  i.  299-300. 

7«  Uobbe,  who  joined  the  party,  states  that  James  Kirker  was  a  Scotch  trap- 
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His  first  socrefls,  in  smprim^  an  Indian  campp  proved 
so  great  that  only  a  portion  of  the  pnoniaed  funds 
was  pakL  Jealousy  also  assisted  in  sospendii^  the 
project.  The  result  had  been  a  marked  diminution  of 
ravages,  but  these  now  increased  once  more  in  niag- 
nitude,  till  *'  barely  a  horse  remained  in  all  the  state, 
the  marauders  penetrating  to  the  centre  of  Durango, 
slaughtering  in  one  week  of  September,  1845,  100 
persons,  and  in  October  50  persons  in  the  Cuencamd 
region  alone."  Troops  and  volunteers  were  massed 
and  sent  forth,  and  reports  came  of  victories  and  of 
Indians  expelled,  to  be  followed  by  others  of  fresh 
outrages  and  of  disastrous  defeats,  till  the  minister  of 
interior  afiairs  himself  cried  out  that  the  state  was 
in  desolation.^* 

In  Chihuahua,  Grovemor  Garcia  Conde  had  recourse 
in  1842  to  the  pusillanimous  and  dangerous  expedient 
of  buying  peace.^*  This,  as  often  demonstrated, 
proved  only  an  incentive  to  further  hostilities.  Sonora 
protested  loudly  against  the  conclusion  of  such 
treaties,  which  temporarily  secured  certain  portions  of 
Chihuahua,  at  the  expense  of  the  adjoining  state, 
which  was  raided  by  bands  which  took  refuge  m  Chi- 
huahua, selling  the  acquired  booty  there  under  cover 

per,  captared  some  time  before  \y  Apaches,  associated  with  them  as  a  leader. 
Tired  of  the  life  Kirker  ran  off  with  the  money  secared  for  s<dd  Apache 
lNX>ty,  and  now  appeared  to  fight  his  former  comrades.  Wild  Li/e^  81-3. 
Americanji,  Shawnees,  and  Mexicans  united,  forming  a  party  of  200,  accord- 
ins  to  yiles*  Reg.,  Wii.  19.  Hobbs,  93,  98-9,  says  most  of  the  Americans 
left  after  failing  to  receive  full  payment  for  the  yield  of  tiie  first  hunt,  which 
brought  182  scalps  and  18  captives. 

7^  As  Bastamante  puts  it.  Oabinete,  ii  105-9.  For  raida,  tee  /dL,  Dior. 
Mex.,  MS.,  xUv.  69,  127. 

"^"^Amifo  del  PuM)  gives  some  harrowing  details,  Oct.  18,  23,  Nov.  4,  6^ 
27,  Dec.  18,  1845.  Ah^  is  very  full  about  these  raids,  especially  in  the  Oct^ 
and  Nov.,  1844,  issues.  BoL  Natic.,  Jan.  11,  1845. 

"^  He  charged  U.  S.  officers  with  directing  these  inroads.  Pmari,  CoQ., 
no.  851.     See  also  Youwfs  HvA.  Hex.,  378. 

''*Corvie,  in  AVmm,  Mex,,  i.  22;  Hivera,  Hist.  JaL,  iii  541;  Conde,  Vmdk,, 
1-8;  Pnp.  Var.y  clvi.,  pt  23.  The  people,  however,  endoned  him,  and  in 
1845  a  general  clamor  called  for  his  restoration  to  the  govemship  from  which 
he  ha<l  l>een  removed  Bepres.  or  C%iA,,  m  MUcel^  iii.  5;  Bwiamante,  Diir. 
Mrx.,  MS.,  xliv.  59,  81,  127,  with  account  of  raids.  It  was  openly  advo> 
cated  to  grant  certain  lionds  monthlv  rations,  $5,000  a  year,  ana,  moreover, 
;  to  seU  their  stolen  booty.  Pmart,  Doc  Chih.,  MS.,  ii  32. 
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of  the  agreement.  In  their  exasperation,  the  Sonorans 
on  one  occasion  quietly  followed  some  bands  to  their 
encampments  round  Janos,  and  when  thev  appeared 
for  their  stipulated  rations,  fell  upon  them,  slaughtering 
more  than  a  hundred  men,  and  carrying  off  nearly  as 
many  women  and  children.  Deeds  like  these  are  said 
to  have  been  not  infrequent  in  past  days,  and  to  have 
done  more  to  inflame  the  Indians  than  encroachments 
upon  their  hunting  grounds. 

All  measures  failmg  to  avert  the  tempest,  the  ter- 
rible man-hunting  is  again  resorted  to,*  and  Kirker 
once  more  engages  in  scalp-taking.  But  the  Apache 
is  fleet  and  cunning,  and  the  chase  soon  becomes  un- 
profitable. But  if  hostile  scalps  cannot  be  had  there 
are  plenty  in  the  peaceful  rancherias.  And  so  the 
hunters  pounce  upon  many  an  innocent  band,  render- 
ing the  surprise  and  massacre  yet  safer  to  themselves 
by  sending  beforehand  kegs  of  liquor  to  over-power 
the  warriors.^* 

The  overthrow  of  the  federal  system  in  1836  for  a 
centralized  fonn  of  government^*  reduced  the  states 
to  departments,  under  governors  appointed  by  the  su- 
preme authority."  The  change  tended  to  calm  for  a 
time  the  political  factions,  and  the  ensuing  war  with 
France  united  opponents.  Nevertheless,  the  federal 
feeling  was  not  extinct  in  Durango,  and  in  1837  both 
governor  and  assembly  appealed  to  the  president  in 
lavor  of  the  constitution  of  1824,  declaring  the  central 
government  to  be  too  remote  to  properly  understand 
the  wants  of  the  province.^'     In  1839,  a  feeble  move- 

^^  These  unscrupulons  proceedings  were  natnrally  kept  as  quiet  as  possible. 
Ruxton  heanl  of  several  lastancea,  and  states  that  neither  age  nor  sex  was 
spared  AfhyjK,  158-9.  See  BartHi,  Marr.,  i.  322-3.  Ind.  Aff.  Rept,  1871, 
43-4.  Hall,  tSon.,  MS.,  171-2,  adds  that  settled  Tarihumaras  and  even 
Mexicans  were  frequently  mistaken  (I)  for  Apache^,  and  more  murders  com- 
mitted in  a  month  than  Apaches  could  have  dt»ne  in  a  year. 

"•See  iriML  J/^r.,  v.  144  et  «ec].,  this  series. 

'"  Fnnn  the  *  tenia,'  three  candidates,  proiwsed  by  the  departmental  as- 
sembly. 

''*' l)nr.  /^*;)'w*.,  in  Pnp.  Var.,  xxxix.,  pt  2.  Tliis  was  supported  by  local 
appeals,  as  JJur.  It^ryrtn.  de  VictOiiUf  1-10. 
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ment^*  was  made  in  sympathy  with  the  federalist  re- 
volt which  Urrea  had  maintained  in  the  northwest 
and  east  for  two  years,  and  in  1841  the  comandante 
general,  J.  A.  Heredia,  joined  the  Guadalajara  pro- 
nunclamiento  by  Faredes,  which,  demanding  a  reformed 
constitution,  brought  about  a  dictatorship  under  Santa 
Anna.**  This  opportune  movement  procured  for  him 
the  governorship,  but  his  remissness  in  seconding  the 
revolution  of  the  same  leader  against  the  dictator,  at 
the  close  of  1844,  lowered  his  prospects  somewhat. 
The  return  ribw  to  a  federal  system  brought  B.  Men- 
darozqueta  into  his  place/' 

In  Chihuahua,  both  the  assembly  and  governor, 
Greneral  J.  M.  Monterde,**  sought  to  resist  the  move- 
ment against  Santa  Anna,  and  failing  in  this,  the  lat- 
ter placed  in  charge  of  the  administration  Deputy  Luis 
Zuloaga.  The  character  and  abuses  of  this  man  pro- 
voked loud  protests,'*  and  in  June  1845,  Commandant 
Ugarte  compelled  him  and  several  obnoxious  assem- 
blymen to  resign,  whereupon  Angel  Trias  was  installed 
as  governor."  Neither  this  governor  nor  the  civil 
authorities  of  Durango  favored  the  uprising  of  Gen- 

7*By  Capt.  Rosa  and  some  artillerists  on  May  3d.  Com. -gen.  Heredia 
promptly  suppressed  it.  Bustamante,  0(Mnete,  L  187.  M.  Castafioda  was 
governor  at  tlie  time.  P.  de  Ochoa  had  acted  in  1S37,  and  before  him  Pefla 
and  Esparza.  Pap.  Var,,  clxxx.,  ^t  vii.,  10. 

^  ifid.  Mex.t  V.  227  et  seq.,  this  series.  Heredia's  proclamation,  in  Va- 
Wjo,  Doc  Mex.,  ii.,  pt  464,  13-14.  The  bishop  of  Durango  protested  against 
tiie  power  given  the  congress  by  the  organic  law  of  18^  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  church.  Dur.  Ocur,  Prthdo,  in  P<xp.  Var,,  clvi.,  pt  4. 

^^  In  which  he  was  confirmed  in  1844,  altliough  failing  to  obtain  a  decisive 
majority  in  the  primary  local  election.  ConstUucioncUf  Feb.  27,  Mar.  1,  1844. 
Mendarozqucta  and  Zubirf a  had  acted  previously. 

^''He  still  held  the  power  in  1847,  although  F.  Elorriega  acted  in  1845  and 
1846.  Mem.  Huft.,  Feb.  1,  1846. 

»^\Vho  succeeded  F.  Garcia  Conde  in  1843.  The  latter  had,  in  1840,  by 
general  request,  succeeded  the  deceased  gov.,  J.  M.  Irigoyen,  who  had  shortly 
before  replaced  Elias  Gonzalez.  M.  Andrade,  Manif.,  was  appointed  in 
1839,  but  set  aside  before  taking  possession.  Pitp.  Var.,  Ixxx.,  pt  7.  See 
Id.f  Rrjpren.  de.  AUerule^  and  pt  8,  tor  successors.  Condt^  Vindie.,  6;  ChilL 
Mem.  Hoc.,  doc.  1,  Soc  Mex.  Oeofj.,  BoL,  xi.  193. 

^  A  widely  signed  petition  appeared  for  his  removal  for  gambling  and 
dishonesty,  toge^er  with  other  mem1)ers  of  the  assembly,  of  which  he  was 
the  eldest.  Repreg.  contra  AHHamhUa,  1-18;  MisceL,  iii. 

**  J.  Bustamante  acting  for  a  while.  Amigo  Pueh.^  July  8, 12,  15,  1845.  Jus- 
tin iani  is  mentioned  as  com. -gen.  early  in  1845.  BoL  Jyotic,  Feb.  13,  March 
11,  1845. 
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erel  Paredes  at  the  close  of  the  year,  but  the  general 
succeeded  in  gaining  possession  of  the  power,  one  re- 
sult being  the  installation  of  Irigoyen  in  Trias'  place. 
In  Durango,  the  troops  resolved  to  proclaim  Paredes, 
and  Heredia  took  advantage  of  it  to  gain  control ;  but 
Garcia  Conde  made  a  resolute  stand  at  the  head  of 
the  militia,  and  persuaded  the  governor  to  join  with 
him  in  submitting  to  the  new  president,  whereupon 
order  was  restorea. 


CHAPTER  XXIIL 

LATER  HISTORY  OF  CHIHUAHUA  Am)  BUBANGO. 

1843-1888. 

Pbxparations  fOR  War  with  ths  United  Stats»— Vidal  Dsfbated  bt 
Doniphan — ^Battue  of  Saobakrnto— Doniphan  Oocupibs  Chihuahua — 
He  Marches  to  Saltillo— Sn»s  and  Fall  or  Rosalbb— Fbontieb 
Defence — ^Failure  of  Miutart  Colonies — ^Indlan  Raii«  and  Scalp 
Hunting— A  Coalition  of  States — Sale  of  the  Mssilla  Vallet— • 
Plan  of  Ayutla  Adopted — Cajen  Inyades  Chihuahua  and  Duranoo 
— Victory  of  the  T«TBERATJi — Emtrt  of  the  French — Juarxe  Flees 
to  Chihuahua — Brincourt  Occupies  the  City — Departure  of  the 
Invaders — Durango  Opposes  the  Juaristas — Murder  of  Patom — 
Revolution  of  Porfirio  Diaz— Lerdibta  Movements— Siebha  Mojada 
Territory  Formed — Suppression  of  Indian  Raids. 

A  CAUSE  for  the  comparative  lull  in  political  strife 
in  these  provinces,  as  contrasted  with  the  agitation 
in  the  republic  generally,  lay  in  the  relations  with  the 
northern  republic,  which  since  1841  had  become 
strained.  In  1843  the  prospect  of  war  was  enter- 
tained, and  the  government  began  to  give  serious 
attention  to  frontier  defences,  a  measure  which 
appeals  for  protection  against  savages,  had  failed  to 
evoke.  Arms  were  sent  with  which  to  increase  the 
the  efficiency  of  the  presidios  and  to  equip  the  mihtia, 
and  a  regiment  of  defensores  de  la  Frontera  was  or- 
dered to  be  organized  in  each  of  the  three  frontier 
divisions/  The  people  joined  enthusiastically  in  the 
defence  preparations,  and  aided  in  sending  500  men  to 

^To  consist  of  light  cavalry,  in  four  escuadrones  of  two  companies  each, 
with  a  force  of  ^14  men  and  42  oflicers,  to  cost  ^160,603  a  year.  Additional 
com^tauies  were  granted  to  the  east  and  west  provinces  and  to  Tamaulipas. 
Details  in  Mftx.  Mem.  Ouer.,  1844,  docs.  3,  22-4.  The  expenses  were  to 
receive  preference  at  the  treasury.  Palacio  Leyes,  1844-46,  19.  The  three 
frontier  divisions  were  Sonora  and  Sinaloa,  Chihuahna  and  Durango,  Coahuila 
and  Texas. 
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New  Mexico,  against  the  expected  invasion.*  They 
even  submitted  for  a  while  to  the  interruption  of  the 
overland  caravan  with  the  United  States,  sprung  up 
of  late  years  with  great  advantage  to  these  settle- 
ments, so  remote  from  the  market  centres  of  the  re- 
public' 

As  the  prospects  of  war  increased,  troops  were  or- 
dered into  these  central  sections  of  the  frontier,*  mod- 
ified by  subsequent  operations*  Grovemor  Irigoyen 
not  displaying  a  zeal  commensurate  with  the  eager- 
ness of  the  ascendant  war  party,  was  forced  to  resign 
in  favor  of  the  energetic  Trias,  who  stood  conspicuous 
for  anti- American  sentiments.  The  change  was  op- 
portune, for  he  gave  a  decided  impulfe  to  preparations, 
by  seeking  a  loan  among  his  people,*  with  which  to 
equip  and  organize  the  numerous  volunteers.^  This 
self-reliance  was  the  more  needful  as  the  promised  aid 
from  the  republic  diminished  to  a  small  contribution 
of  arms,  and  a  few  troops  from  Zacatecas  and  Du- 
rango,  brought  by  the  little  esteemed  Heredia."  In 
the  latter  department  equal  zeal  was  exhibited,  with 
a  mustering  of  some  3,000  volunteers. 

After  the  invasion  of  New  Mexico  by  the  United 
States  troops,  a  corps  of  12,000  men  was  sent  to  the 

^Of  whom  .300  remained.  Bustamante,  Hist,  Santa  Afma^  MS.,  iii.  46. 
Specimens  of  the  alarm  notices  may  be  coninlted  in  ConHUuatmal,  April  23, 
1844. 

''Yet  in  March  1844  the  frontier  custom-houses  were  declared  open  again. 
Duhlan  and  Lfiznno^  Leg.  Mcx,,  iv.  762-3. 

*  Filisola  was  tirst  appointed  commander  of  forces  in  Zacatecas.  Durango 
and  Chihuahua,  strengthened  with  1,000  men  from  San  Luis  Potosf,  bringing 
ten  l>attcry  pieces.  The  national  guards  could  in  case  of  need  be  called  upon 
to  serve  outside  of  their  respective  states.  Text  in  E*tcudero,  Mem,  CTtift.,  45; 
Pap.  Var.y  Ixxxvii.  pt  13. 

^On  July  nth  the  Chihuahua  assembly  decreed  the  raising  of  0000  men. 
Sonorrnse^  Aug.  7,  1846.  In  Guadalui>e  60  of  the  leading  citizens  joined  as 
volunteers.  ReHnuro/lort  Auff.  11,  1846. 

*  Subsequently  a  forced  loan  was  assessed  among  the  towns.  Iris  Eap,, 
Feb.  13,  1847. 

^  Wislizenus,  Tour,  48,  adds  that  a  cannon  foundry  was  erected. 

*  Only  1,000  muskets  were  sent.  Apuntes  Ouerra^  139-40.  In  estimating 
for  the  republican  war  fund,  the  bishop  of  Durango  was  assessed  $80,000. 
Mex.  Col  Lnf,,  1844-46,537,  544.  MonU,  ComtU.,  April  22,  1845;  Mew.  1114., 
Jan.  26,  1846.  C(»l,  Cuilty  left  Durango  on  Nov.  27th  for  Chihuahua  with  500 
men  and  4  guns.  Iris.E-tp.,  Dec.  12,  1846. 
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frontier  to  check  their*  advance  into  Chihnahoa, 
Lieutenant-colonel  Vidal"  being  in  commmand. 
Eager  to  meet  the  enemy,  this  body  passed  beyond 
£1  Faso,  and  A.  Ponce,  who  had  been  sent  forward 


with  500  cavalry,  70  infantry,  and  a  howitzer,"  came 
December  25th,  suddenly  upon  the  enemy  carelessly 

*To  reconquer  New  Mexico,  says  Bugtamante.  Mem.  HuL,  v.  241. 

''  (Vil  Cailt;  of  Dnrango  having  fallen  sick. 

"Americans  place  the  detachment  at  from  1,100  to  1,2S0, 
militia.  U.  S.  Oov.  Doc.,  cnng,  30,  rasa.  I,  If.  Mo.  Doc,  I  498;  i 
manto,  ifem  Hid.,  vi.  27,  impliet  the  Mme, 
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encamped  at  Brazitos."  This  formed  a  main  body  of  500 
n)en  under  Colonel  Doniphan,  who  had  been  ordered  to 
proceed  from  Santa  F^  to  Chihuahua,  to  reinforce 
Wool's  column,  which  was  expected  to  be  in  posses- 
sion of  tliat  town."  So  complete  was  the  surprise 
that  the  Americans  had  not  time  to  saddle  and  mount 
their  horses.  But  Ponce  lost  his  opportunity  by 
wasting  time  in  drawing  out  his  force  in  formal  battle 
array,  which  being  carefully  completed,  he  sent  in  a 
black  flag  with  a  summons  to  surrender,  the  alterna- 
tive being  an  attack  without  quarter.  The  Ameri- 
cans, however,  had  recovered  from  their  confusion, 
had  seized  their  arms,  and  fonned  in  line.  Doniphan's 
answer  was  an  eniphatic  invitation  to  charge,"  where- 
upon the  Mexicans  bore  down  upon  the  enemy,  deliv- 
ering a  noisy  but  ineffectual  fire  at  long  range.  After 
tliree  volleys,  the  cavalry,  with  Ponce  at  its  head, 
charged,  but  when  within  range  the  Americans,  who 
had  hitherto  withheld  their  fire,  began  a  deadly  rifle 
practice  which  threw  the  horsemen  into  disorder. 
Doniphan's  rear  column  now  appeared  hurrj^ng  for- 
ward, and  the  repulse  was  converted  into  full  flight, 
the  Mexicans  abandoning:  their  howitzer,  and  leavinor 
about  two  score  dead  on  the  field."  Vidal  retreated 
to  Chihuahua,  and  on  the  27th  the  enemy  occupied 
El  Paso. 

Learning  that  Wool  had  not  advanced  into  Chihua- 
hua, Doniplian  remained  for  some  weeks  at  the  latter 
place,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  his  cannon,  which  came 
up  early  in  February  1847,  to  the  number  of  six 
pieces.     On  the  8th  of  that  month  he  resumed  his 

*2  Twenty  miles  from  El  Paso,  on  the  Rio  Brava 

*'  See  Jiwt.  Affx. ,  v.  405,  et  seq. ,  this  series. 

**  He  writes  in  his  report:  *  The  reply  was  more  abrupt  than  dccorons — 
to  charge  an<l  l>o  damned.*  Alcv.  Wm.  Doniphan  was  a  lawyer  of  Missouri, 
and  long  a  brigadier  of  militia,  al>out  39  years  ohl,  and  upward  of  six  fuet  in 
height,  Bi()gra])liy  in  ffwfhcM'  D^niplinni*  Erped.y  l.VJO.  He  had  been  left 
in  command  at  Santa  Fe  (m  Kearney's  departure  for  California.  Wljcn  Ci>l. 
Price  canje  to  relieve  him,  he  first  compelled  the  turbulent  Navajos  to  con- 
clude a  treaty  and  then  marched  toward  Chihuahua. 

*•'•  Doniphan  places  their  dead  at  73,  and  the  wounded  at  150.  His  own 
loss  was  one  killed  and  7  slightly  wounded.  U,  S,  Gov,  Doc,  ut  sup.,  408. 
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march,  his  force  now  numbermg  924  effective  men, 
chiefly  Missourians.  Under  its  escort  was  a  train  of 
815  wagons  of  the  long  delayed  trade  cai^van  for 
Chihuahua.  Thus  hampered,  Doniphan's  march  was 
slow  along  the  arid  route,  affording  the  Chihuahuans 
ample  time  to  prepare  for  defence.  Twenty  miles 
north  of  the  capital  the  mountain  ranges  on  the  east 
and  west  unite  oy  a  series  of  hills,  through  which  the 
pass  of  Sacramento  affords  an  opening  for  the  road 
to  El  Paso.  Two  eminences,  the  Cerro  del  Sacramento 
on  the  west,  and  another  northeast  of  it,  command 
the  entrance.  Here  Comandante-Greneral  Heredia, 
in  accord  with  the  governor,  took  his  stand  against 
the  invaders,  sustained  by  a  force  of  about  2,000 
well-armed  men,"  and  protected  by  a  system  of  re- 
doubts"  with  tei  pieces  of  artiUeiy. 

On  the  28  th  of  February  the  Americans  were  seen 
approaching.  The  strength  of  Doniphan's  force  was 
well  known,  and  so  confident  were  the  Chihuahuans  of 
destroying  it,  that  preparations  were  made  in  the  city 
to  celebrate  the  expected  triumph."  But  of  what 
avail  of  enthusiasm  without  efficiency  i^ainst  the 
fatal  rifles  of  the  enemy  and  his  well  served  artillery  ? 
A  slight  reconnoissance  revealed  to  Doniphan  that 
the  system  of  redoubts  could  be  readily  turned  on 
the  west.  On  arriving,  therefore,  within  a  favorable 
distance  he  suddenly  diverged  to  the  right  and  gained 
an  elevated  plateau."     Recognizing  their  blunder  the 

^In  ApufUea  Ouerra,  143-^5,  are  given  some  details  with  which  Boa  Bar- 
oena,  Heeuerdos,  125,  Bustamante,  InvaMon,  iL  105-6,  and  Muisfield,  Mix, 
War,  105,  nearly  agree.  Doniphan,  in  the  report  previously  quoted,  p.  501, 
says:  'The  force  of  the  enemy  was  1,200  cavalry  from  I>urango  and  Cnihua- 
hua  with  the  Vera  Cruz  draff oons,  1,200  infantry  from  Chihuahua,  900  artil- 
lerists, and  1,420  rancheros  badlv  armed  with  lassoes,  lanoes,  and  machetoes, 
or  corn-knives;*  making  a  total  of  4,120  men.  The  Stnortnae,  Mar.  25, 
1847,  enumerates  2,100,  and  understands  that  2,500  will  be  massed  for  the 
fight.  IriStEfp..,  Mar.  20,  1847.  Herediawas  assisted  in  the  command  by 
Conde,  Trias,  Justiniani,  and  Ugarte. 

^^  Doniphan  gives  the  number  at  27. 

^ApttfUMt  ChterrUf  145,  149.  Brooks,  Hist,  274,  relates  that  cords  had 
been  prepared  with  which  to  tie  Doniphan  and  his  men  and  tend  them  to 
Mexico. 

^  'Spoiling  our  plans/  exclaims  Bustamante,  in  a  tome  as  if  expeotiiig 
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Mexicans  endeavored  to  counteract  the  movement  by 
advancing  their  cavalry.  Tlio  movement  was  not 
effected  with  sufficient  promptness,  for  the  enemy 
unHmbered  their  guns  and  opened  so  destructive  a 
fire  upon  the  men  that,  unaccustomed  to  artillery, 
they  hastily  fell  back  behind  the  entrenchments. 
The  Americans  continued  to  advance,  and  planted 
two  twelve-pound  liowitzers,  well  supported  by  cavalry, 
against  the  line.  The  fire  from  these  pieces  was  very 
effective,  while  the  Mexican  artillcrv  was  rendered 
almost  useless  through  a  misunderstood  order  for 
moving  a  portion  of  it  to  the  Cerro  del  Sacramento.^* 
As  they  came  to  close  range  the  Missourians  dis- 
mounted and  plied  their  rifles  with  unerring  aim. 
Redoubt  after  redoubt  was  gained ;  the  eastern  height, 
cannonaded  in  reverse  by  the  Fix-pounders,  was  soon 
carried;  and  the  battery  on  the  Cerro  del  Sacramento, 
which,  durino:  the  enojaorement  maintained  a  hannless 
fire,  was  taken  by  assault.  The  Mexicans  fled  in 
every  direction,  leaving  on  the  ground  300  killed  and 
about  the  same  number  wounded.  Forty  prisoners, 
ti^n  pieces  of  artillery,  and  a  large  cjuantity  of  stores 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  who  acknowledged 
the  loss  of  two  men,  besides  a  few  wounded." 

Trias  retired  with  the  authorities  and  renmants  of 
the  army  to  Parral,  leaving  Doniphan  an  undisputed 


the  enemy  U)  walk  straight  into  the  »'ii\ii  tnip  set  ffir  them.  Inrnttitmy  ii. 
10(>-7. 

''•All  tlie  i)ieoes  in  the  redoubts  were  hurriedly  thrown  out  of  Iwittery  and 
put  in  motion  toward  the  i.'erro  did  Sacramento,  while  the  infantry  actually 
l>egan  to  move  in  the  same  direction.  Though  lleredia  endeavored  to  cor- 
rect the  niitjtuke,  it  prov(?d  fatal;  no  effort  c<»uld  allay  the  confuHion. 

■•'*  Only  one  fell  on  theliehl.  LT.  S.  Gov.  7>w.,  cong.  .*W),  hchs.  1,  J  I.  Ex.  D*h\, 
i.  .501,  ."HhJ-l.S;  /'/.,  sess.  2,  7<>-7,  11.3-.S0,  with  supple  men  tiry  reports. 
Hu^'»e«!,  Donqfh'ni'ii  Equ'Ly  .*ilJi-15,  aihU  to  the  caj)ture  J?0,000  in  money, 
.■>0,CKK)  sheej),  etc.  See  also  Fuditr'H  VolunOtn',  44<>-52;  Eluftniji*  Campihfn, 
ll-\U;JfJj*s'  )\lid  Li/'(\  13t)-o7;  PnU'V,^  JIht.  U.  .9.,  741 -.3;  WlllariCH  Lnst 
LrtifXiiy  70-0;  Pefn'fon.'*  Mil,  Jfcro*JSt  70;  IhtinHmfH  Othrr  S'nlft  107-78;  Niku* 
Il"j.,  Ixxii.  102,  144,  171-5;  Frmis  PWL  HUt,  J^-c,  42.3-9;  hi,  MfX.  Wnr, 
220.  Bustamantc  ascrihea  the  defeat  to  the  incompetence  of  the  lea<lers,  so 
well  known  in  Mexico  that  defeat  wa«  predicted.  Imywon,  ii.  107-8.  In. 
this  MS.  of  this  work  he  expresses  unuttenible  shame  over  the  affair.  CoufU* 
Diary y  37;  /'A,  cong.  84-0;  Jiipi*t/,  JVar  Mt'x.f  i.  458-01). 

Hist.  Mkx.  States,  Vol.  TI.    33. 
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entry  into  Chihuahua."  The  position  of  the  latter 
was  somewhat  embarrassing :  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile 
country,  several  hundred  miles  distant  from  other 
sections  of  the  army,  his  men  com];x)sed  of  volunteers 
unfit  for  garrison  duty,  without  clothes  or  pay,  and 
with  term  nearly  expired .  Many  interests  ui^ed  him 
to  remain,  yet  he  had  orders  to  join  Wool.  Hear- 
ing that  the  latter  was  at  Saltillo,  a  message  was  de- 
spatched, March  26th,  to  obtain  his  instructions. 
These  were  to  proceed  to  that  point.  On  April  25th, 
accordingly,  Doniphan  set  out  by  way  of  Mapimi  and 
Parras,  and  reached  Saltillo  on  May  2 2d.'* 

After  the  departure  of  the  Americans,  affairs  re- 
sumed their  course,  under  the  combined  efforts  of 
governor  and  assemblymen,  who  had  already  joined 
those  of  other  departments  in  favor  of  restoration  of 
the  federal  constitution,  now  that  the  weakness  of  the 
supreme  government  afforded  opportunity,'*  and  for 
staying  the  seizure  of  mortmain  property  tor  war  pur- 
poses. The  appeal  against  this  proceeding  came  from 
Durango,  which  had  shown  greater  respect  for  eccle- 
siastical property  than  the  sister  state.'*  With  the 
progress  of  the  war»  and  the  prospect  of  another  inva- 

-■-  Strict  onlors  were  issued  for  maintaining  diaciplinu  and  protecting  pmp- 
crty.  JIoIJm  Wild  L\fv.y  132.  The  citizens  eagerly  welcomed  the  trade  cara- 
van, and  many  looked  upon  the  American  entry  as  liberation  from  Indian 
wars  and  exactions.  BuHtima^itr.^  Invasion^  ii.  108.  Formal  possesaiou  was 
taken  on  March  l.^t,  in  tlie  name  of  the  United  States. 

^  Suflfering  nmch  hardship  from  dust  and  scorpions  and  lack  of  water. 
Not  far  fnjm  Parras,  Capt.  Reid  intercepted  and  defeated  a  band  of  05  CV>- 
manche  rai<lers,  with  a  loss  to  them  of  17  men,  and  the  recovery  of  9  captive.-* 
and  1,000  head  of  animaU.  Brooks'  H'uit.,  281;  CoiUfj*'  Cong.,  87-8.  The  peo- 
ple of  Parras  voted  thanks.  The  regiment  was  sent  on  to  Monterey,  ami 
ordered  home,  arriving  at  New  Orleans  on  June  loth,  after  making  a  circuit 


m 
W.  S.  (lov.  l>oc,f  ufnsup.y  54-5,  495-513. 

=**The  representative  in  the  congress  had,  in  Jan.  1847,  been  instructed  to 
advocate  a  reform  of  the  1824  organic  law,  and  a  number  of  changes  bene- 
ficial to  the  state.  Consult  Kic^vJero,  Mem.  Chih.,  73-4.  E^cudero,  as  a 
member  of  the  congress,  protested  against  the  seizure  of  mortmain  j)roperty 
for  war  purposes;  this  should  Ikj  made  to  contribute  only  its  share. 

'^The  governor,  indeed,  had  refused  to  publish  the  decree  for  seizing 
mortmain  estates.  BuntamanU,  Menu  Hint.,  MB.,  vL  57. 
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SK)!^  preparations  for  defence  were  resumed,"  the  pre- 
sidio companies  being  reduced  to  the  character  of 
militia.  News  of  peace  negotiations  tended  to  abate 
these  efforts;  then  came  suddenly  the  announcement 
of  General  Price's  approach  with  a  large  force."  A 
messenger  was  sent  with  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  Sacra- 
mento pass  to  protest  against  the  advance,  on  the 
ground  that  ]>cace  had  already  been  concluded.  Price 
regarded  this  as  a  mere  subterfuge,  and  pushed  for- 
ward, whereupon  Trias  retreated  with  a  few  hundred 
men,  chiefly  militia."  The  American  van  entered 
Chihuahua  March  7th,  and  hastened  on  the  following 
day  in  pursuit,  only  to  find  Trias  strongly  entrenched 
at  Resales.  While  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  re- 
maining troops.  Price  invested  the  place,  and  opened 
negotiations  for  surrender.  On  the  16th,  the  Ameri- 
can general  was  in  condition  to  present  his  ultimatum. 
Trias  having  received  reinforcements,  and  made  good 
use  of  the  interval  for  strengthening  his  position,  de- 
clined to  entertain  it,  whereupon  fire  was  opened  upon 
his  camp  with  six  j)ieces  of  artillery.  Tlie  governor 
responded  with  great  spirit,  and  directed,  moreover, 
such  an  effective  cavalry  charge  against  the  enemy's 
rear  as  to  compel  a  change  of  front  and  a  withdrawal 
of  the  pieces.  This  success  proved  only  momentary, 
however,  as  the  horsemen  were  quickly  dispersed,  and 
the  siege  operations  resumed.  Toward  sunset  Price 
ordered  an  assault.  Preceded  by  a  well-directed  vol- 
ley, the  Americans  penetrated  the  outer  lines,  and 
forced  their  way  to  the  plaza.  Seeing  that  nothing 
more  could  be  done,  Trias  surrendered.     He  could  do 

'^Derrcto  Oucrra,  in  Pap,  Var.y  xcix.;  Pinartj  Doc.  Stm.,  iv.  CI;  Mex.  CoL 
L^.t  1847,  205.  A  fjuarrel  rose  l>ctween  the  f(ovemor  and  comandante  gen- 
eral, Arlegui,  of  Durangr>,  concerning  the  right  to  control  tlie  militia.  EvaynO' 
fl'^r,  Aug.  21,  1847;  Danocrati  fknd  Sonvretufe,  July  2,  1847;  Correo  jya!^.,  Oct. 
2(i.  1847,  Jan.  29,  1818. 

'^^  Price  set  out  from  Santa  Fe  on  Feb.  8th  with  a  comp.  of  Missouri  horse 
for  El  Paso,  where  the  concentration  had  l>cen  ordered  of  throe  compj  U.  S. 
dragoons,  six  comp.s  of  Missouri  hor.^,  two  comps  Miss,  infantry,  Walkor't 
three  comps  of  Santa  Fo  horse,  and  one  of  light  artillery.  U.  S,  Ooo,  DoCf 
cong.  30,  sess.  2;  //.  £Jx.  Doc,  i.,  pt  i.,  113-15. 

^ApurUca  Ouerra,  399,  gives  him  some  400  men  and  eight  pieces. 
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this  without  hesitation,  for  his  men  had  fought  with 
a  determination  that  shed  a  redeeming  lustre  over 
former  encounters,  even  beyond  the  Umits  of  Chihua- 
hua.    This  was  the  closing  battle  of  the  war.** 

Tlie  Americans  remained  in  occupation  for  about 
three  months  before  the  official  confinnation  of  peace 
called  them  away.  Their  presence  served  to  rouse 
anew  the  fear  of  a  possible  cession  of  the  state, 
against  which  repeated  protests  had  been  made.'* 
Then  followed  apprehensions  that  the  approach  of  the 
neighboring  republic,  to  the  Rio  Bravo,  would  result 
m  it  driving  the  hostile  Indians  into  Chihuahua.  The 
supreme  government  had  relieved  its  conscience  on 
these  points  by  a  clause  in  the  treaty,  and  might  have 
troubled  itself  little  more  about  the  danger  incurred 
by  the  settlers.  But,  a  formidable  power  having  now 
stepped  across  the  intervening  space,  the  safety  of 
the  republic  became  concerned,  and  demanded  consid- 
eration. 

Tlie  result  was  a  decree  of  July  19,  1848,  for  es- 
tablishhig  eighteen  military  colonies  along  the  entire 
frontier,  to  serve  in  lieu  of  presidios  as  nuclei  for  civil 
settlements,  and  consequently  as  an  ever  growing  bul- 
wark against  foreign  invasion  as  well  as  savage  irrup- 
tions.'* 


Gov.  Doc.,  utftitp.,  11. 3-3(5;  Ripln/i*  H'ar  JTex.,  ii.  611-13.  The  Mexican  gar- 
rison was  estimated  at  700  men,  with  1 1  guns,  independent  of  the  column 
wliich  attacked  in  the  rear;  the  besiegers  must  liave  num1>ered  at  least  550. 
Outrages  are,  as  usual,  charged  to  the  invaders.  J/i*-r.  Mem,  Rei,  1875,  app. 
i.,  51-2.  Price  share<l  with  Doniphan  tlie  honor  of  receiving  a  swonl  from 
the  congress.  Conff.  Glof>e,  1S47-8,  327,  337,  433,  459. 

»At  the  close  of  1847.  Jinzomtdor,  Dec.  4,  1847;  Arcolria.,  Dec.  26,  1847. 
Eifruiifro,  Mrm.  Chih.^  96-7. 

^*To  this  end  the  northern  line  was  <Uvidod  into  three  sections:  Oriente, 
Chihuahu.a,  and  Occi«lcnte,  the  lirst  end )ra ring  Coahuila  and  Tainaulii>as;  the 
second,  Chihuahua  alone;  and  the  Oecidente,  Snnora,  and  Ix)wer  California, 
Chihuahua  an<l  Sonora  Mere  to  receive  live  c»»lonies  each,  the  peninsula  one 
an<l  tlie  Oriente  seven,  each  with  a  fair  proimrtion  of  the  total  of  2426  trtwpa 
assignetl,  of  which  17.')1  cavalry,  the  annual  pay  li«t  of  which  was  placed  at 
8717.572.  After  six  years,  sen'ice  the  recruits  might  retire  as  civd  settlers 
on  the  land  to  which  their  term  entitled  tlivni.  Further  details  in  Hvtt.  Mtx,, 
v.  573  et  seq.,  this  series. 
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Owing  to  the  chronic  lack  of  funds,  the  colonies  did 
not  receive  the  necessary  impulse  either  in  men,  set- 
tlers, or  implements,  the  report  for  1851  indicated 
less  than  half  the  stipulated  force,  with  only  a  portion 
of  the  settlements  in  a  fair  way  of  development." 
Subsequent  revolutions  diverted  attention  from  the 
frontier,  and  the  colonies  declined  to  a  shadow  within 
a  few  years.  In  1868  orders  were  issued  for  their 
revival,  but  no  steps  were  taken  to  raise  the  necessary 
funds.  Lately  a  committee  reported  adversely  on 
such  colonies,  combining  military  and  agricultural 
duties — and  recommended  instead  the  erection  of 
garrisoned  posts  wherever  needful."  No  haste  was 
shown  to  act  upon  the  suggestion,  partly  because 
Indian  raids,  the  main  cause  for  the  necessity  of  such 
method  of  defence,  had  been  practically  checked. 

As  a  partial  substitute  for  regular  troops,  reduced 
under  the  economic  reconstruction  of  1848,  was  the 
militia,  now  reorganized  and  made  to  embrace  every 
able  Mexican  between  the  age  of  18  and  55,  with  the 
requirement  for  six  per  mille  of  the  population  to  serve 
i!i  the  mobile  division,  liable  to  be  called  beyond  the 
state  for  short  periods."  This  laudable  measure  met 
with  a  serious  check,  from  the  lack  of  public  spirit 
among  the  classes  from  which  the  best  example  and 
support  should  have  come.  Indolence  and  race  feel- 
ing are  too  strong  for  certain  elements  to  overcome 

^^  The  Oriente  lino  \yemg  less  exposed  to  Indians,  the  most  easterly  colonies 
were  not  founded,  but  those  of  Chihuahua  and  the  Occidente  were  either 
definitely  or  provisionally  ostablislied,  the  former  by  334  soldiers,  with  38 
officers,  and  322  settlers,  possessing  78  houses,  18  wagons,  and  100  yokes  of 
oxen;  the  last  by  345  soldiers,  38  officers,  and  200  settlers,  with  only  4 
houses,  4  wagons  and  50  yokes.  Mex,  Menu  Guer.,  1851,  doc.  3-5.  See  also 
references  in  I/uft.  Mex.,  v.  574,  this  series.  The  report  for  1852  gave  the 
Chihuahua  colonies  347  men,  with  95  horses.  Mex-  Mem,  Ouer.,  1882,  5  doc  2. 

^This  was  still  under  consideration  in  1882-.3.  Mex,  Mem.  Ouer,,  1881, 
i:W,  1882,  p.  ii. 

'^  For  particulars,  see  JIuU.  Mex.,  v.  571-2,  tliis  series.  In  the  northern 
Htates  a  special  mobile  force  of  34  companies  was  decreed  exclusively  for 
Indian  warfare,  of  which  eight  were  for  Durango,  and  4  each  for  Chihualiua 
and  Sonora,  to  be  enrolled  and  equipped  by  the  states  at  federal  expense,  tlie 
cost  of  each  company  being  calculated  at  $18,252  a  year,  with  ^1575  for 
equipment.  Tamaubpas,  Nuevo  Leon  and  Zacatecas  had  4  comps  each, 
Coahuila  6.  Mex.  L^fjiM.,  1849,  2KS-22. 
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:heir  inertia  or  repugnance  to  stand  side  by  side  with 
the  humble  Indian.  Hence  a  disgraceful  shirking  of 
duty,  facilitated  by  criminally  indulgent  officials.*' 

During  the  American  invasion  savage  inroads  were 
less  frequent,  but  in  1848  they  were  resumed  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  Mexican  authorities  were  influenced 
to  frame  the  military  colony  project,  appropriatmg 
$200,000  to  aid  the  states  in  this  campait»;n,'*  and  ap--. 
pointing  a  connnittce  of  congressmen  from  the  in-. 
invaded  region  to  report  on  the  best  measures  to  bo 
adopted  for  joint  action  against  the  tribes."  Mean- 
while sevenil  of  the  states,  including  Chihuahua  and 
Durango,  liad  recourse  to  scalp-hunting,  assisted 
by  American  riflemen;  but  notwithstanding  the  stimu- 
lating prize  of  $200  for  each  token,"  the  hunters 
failed  to  obtain  much  profit,  or  leave  any  marked  im- 
pression on  the  savages,  while  from  the  southern  states 
not  so  aftlicted,  canie  a  howl  of  indignation  against 
such  blood  contracts."  But  almost  any  measure  was 
permissible  under  circumstances  so  distressing,  wlicn 
a  large  i>art  of  Chihuahua  lay  desolate,  and  the  east- 
em  iialf  of  Durango  was  overrun,  and  thousands  of 
fiimilies  being  ruined,  and  thousands  more  in  daily 
appn^hension  of  a  similar  fate." 

'^Rubi  in  Sin,  Mt^nu  Oi^k^  10,  27,  shows  that  Uie  guanlia  iiacional  of 
Binaloa  in  180)7  was  7J{87,  with  1 1,8X5  exempts,  who  to  agrcat  extent  avoided 
paying  exemption  fees  by  pretending  absence,  etc.  For  amount  see  also 
iHrnirfy  Dor,  Son,,  i.  •A»8.     Comment*  m  Chih.  Mun.  Ooh„  1850,  8-10. 

^Afrx,  Col  Ley.,  lS4vS,  458  l»:  ('.»mr>,  Nur,,  Oct  1,  1848. 

^  Man}'  viewrt  M'ere  submitted.  PUm  jHira  df/tmni  de  hs  Eftfjuios  Invadyio^ 
1-28;  Dicf'imcn^  Id.,  1  tlO;  Ptip.  Var.,  Ixxxix.  The  decree  calling  this  c«^m- 
mitteo  id  dated  Apr.  24,  18(1).     The  government  claimed  the  right  to  Rup- 

Sress  tlio  comandancias  gcneraN,  and  diH]^H>se  of  4,000  guardiaa  nacionales. 
ffx,  fjfi;it.,  1S49,  80  2. 
**0r  ^250  for  eadi  warrior  brought  in  alive.   Uuitr.rml,  June  21,  1849. 
Several  c<»ntracts  were  made  witli  Americans  and  Mexicans,  but  they  coultk 
liot  1k)  relied  upon  wlicn  iiiost  required,  even  after  advances  of  money  andL 
arms  had  lH?on  made.  Chih.  Mrm,  (/(A,  1850,  11-13.     Kirker  lost  so  many  of 
lii.s  men  as  to  fail;  Olant^in  massaci-ed  a  friendly  tril)c.   Jfcr.  Srntpe,  i.  15^; 
/'nv,'/i</,  C*'uf.  Aincr.^  'A'lO;  S:m'>nnjif,  Aug.  22,  Sept.  14,  1840:  several  sharp  con.- 
Uictrt  occurred  l>otwec!i  the  hunters  and  the  Indians.    Lenity nttil,  Sept.  18,  Oct.. 
4,  0,  20,  1840;  the  former  rescuing  a  numlKT  t>f  captive:*.     They  had  soma 
trouble  in  obUiining  payment  for  tlieir  servicer.   Pofynt'tiiTij  vii.  152;  vi.  l.W. 
^Sce  ///*/.  Mtr.,  v.  579,  this  scries,     A  law  of  iJurango  for  safely  disi)oji- 
ing  of  Indian  captives  was  annulled  by  the  congress.   Correo,  JVoc,  Sept  S3t 
184S. 

**  Sealp-hunting  eontinuttd   for  many  years,   even  after  the  French  ex- 
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With  the  aid  of  the  government  a  large  number  of 
troops  opened  tlie  campaign  of  1850,  with  the  resolve 
to  grant  no  p(*ace  to  Indians  coming  from  the  United 
State's.**  The  chief  operation  was  directed  toward 
Laguna  do  Jaco,  the  savages  yielding,  as  usual,  to  the 
pressure,  either  by  evacuating  the  country,  or  by  sub- 
mission on  the  partof  those  claiming  it  as  their  home. 
Watchfulness,  with  regard  to  the  observance  of  agree- 
ments, was  trusted  to  the  newly  established  military 
colonies,  one  station  being  located  within  the  borders 
of  Durani'o."  Political  turmoils  leaviny;  the  states 
once  more  to  their  own  devices,  a  coalition  project 
came  into  operation;  Jalisco,  Zacatecas,  San  Luis 
Potosi,  and  Tamaulipas  joining  by  sending  in  sub- 
scriptions. The  general  government  also  promised 
subsidies;  but  s<^on  this  union  of  states,  to  which 
rumor  lia^l  already  ascribed  a  desire  for  independ- 
ence" created  alarm,  and  steps  were  taken  to  break  up 
the  arrangement."  One  result  of  this  was  an  hicrease 
of  raids  and  devastation,  until  Chihuahua  in  1856  ap- 
pealed for  aid**  to  Durango,  although  the  latter  was 
then  writing  under  the  same  affliction.     Three  of  her 


])ul.^ion  in  ]8(>7,  althnngh  tho  Kiii)crior  governments  sought  to  oppose  it.  (Idlu 


fhm,  Dor.y  cong.  31,  sess.  2,  H.  Ex.  Dor.^  i.  pt  ii.  18-67;  Ih'rnlth^  Oct. -Dec. 
1848,  Jan. -Mar.  1849;  Son^yrfiw^  1848-r)0,  iKissim. 

".V>.r.  Man.  Owr.,  1851,  15-10,  doc.  2;  Plnart,  Do*-.  Ouh.,  MS.,  ii.  43. 

*'At  Pclayo,  at  a  cost  of  825,000.  It  was  hinted  that  comuiandcrs 
profitc^l l>y  fumiiihing  supplierf.  AUiiiyn  and  Sonorense,  Nov.  3,  1848.  Anitrng 
plan.H  for  obtaining  ana  asanring  x^eaco  is  Castafieda^s  Plan  1)*'JrnA(t,  1-2/7 
See  al.-io  R.  F.  Par.  iVViw,  Dec.  7,  1850;  Mt-x.  Leijut.,  1840,  SO-"!;  ArnWi^/n^ 
Jftctyp.,  184i).  12.-1-6. 

*^  DirtiunfH  CiHilirion:  Pup,   Vnr.,  ccvi.  pt4;  Mex.  //{forme  Pcitffui*.,  80-1. 

**  Chihuahua  doputioM  objected  in  Oct.  1852  to  tho  coalition  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  create  another  centre  of  governinent.  Mex.  Menu  Gtier.,  1852, 
48-52;  (Jnityrtififf  Aug.- Dec  1852.  Tlie  conunittc>e  on  frontier  defence.^*  naw 
no  danger  or  pro^iMict  of  excesses  throush  contnacts,  with  due  supcn'iHion. 
Mtx.  (■omit.  Gurr.f  Dirtiuncnf  i.  3-14;  ii.  3-8.  Nevertheless  tlio  Ccntintltt, 
•S<.'pt.  20,  1855,  ami  other  joumal.H  raised  an  outcry  against  the  slaughter  of 
pcacoahlo  Indians  l»v  8<jalp  hunters.  (/.  S,  lud.  Aff.;  Joint  Com,  Rtntty  18(57, 
328.  In  Durango  a  joint  btock  conii)'y  wa<)  formed  to  hunt  scalps,  univfrail, 
Oct.  0,  1852.  In  18({3  (liihuahua  i>aid  ^"KK)  for  a  chiefs  scalp,  and  $200  for 
ordinary  ones.  Ei*trella  Ocrhf..,  June  5,  1863.  Tliis  prize  was  pul>li«5ly  offered 
in  1867.  0(xifhnUiU  Aug.  4,  18(>9;  U.  S.  C&mmerc  /?*•/..  1867-8.  726. 

**2)iano  Jw*.,  Jan.  JO,  1857;  ^-o  AV.,  Jan.  10,  1867. 
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partidos  alone  reported  at  this  time  102,  68,  and  34 
murders  respectively,  with  robberies  and  ravages  in 
proportion/ 

The  extent  of  the  desolation  may  be  readily  under- 
stood when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  district  of 
Papasquiaro,  though  in  the  centre  of  the  western 
half  of  Durango,  was  rej^eatedly  visited,  and  that 
every  scalp  secured  was  at  the  cost  of  many  lives." 
The  state  authorities  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  buying 
a  precarious  peace  from  different  tribes,  although 
aware  that  it  would  be  broken  the  first  opportunity.** 
The  ubiquitous  robbers  took  advantage  of  the  disorder 
to  exact  their  share  of  the  spoils,  especially  in  Du- 
rango, a]ipearing  disguised  as  Indians,  and  more 
frequently  in  the  safer  garb  of  political  guerrillas.** 
Shortly  after  the  American  invasion  drought  and 
cholera  came  to  swell  the  evil,**  while  the  gold  excite- 
ment in  California  lured  away  a  large  number  of  the 
most  desirable  citizens." 

*^  Cuencaiiie  district  reported  in  ISiVG  GS  murders,  and  tlio  dcatruction  of 
52  ranehoa;  Papas<|uiaro,  34  murders  and  12  ranchos  destroyed,  wliile  ¥1 
Oro  claimed  the  greatest  suffering.  A'(ic/o«,  Nov.  6,  1856;  E^Uindart*^  Nac.. 
Feb.  23,  25,  Mar.  4,  1857;  Eiiptmoi^  Satioreuse,  and  ^o  Jfac,  Mar.  7-9,  1857; 
Correo,  %>.,  Feh.  21,  1855;  FroeMs  Cent,  Amer.,  iL  214-24,  28^-4.  This 
last  author  gives  a  harrowing  account  of  tlie  devastation;  and  alludes  to 
wanton  destruction  of  live  stock  by  Indians,  and  to  mutilated  bodies  of 
Women  and  children  in  revenge  for  defeats.  Consult  also  Mex.  ScrajM,  i.  15; 
AUa  CaL,  Oct.  18,  1853;  Von  Tempsh/,  Mitbu  77-105.  In  Feb.  1857,  48 
persons  were  killed  in  a  northern  district  of  Durango.  Diario  AvU.,  Mar.< 
May,  1857;  TknipOy  Aug.-SeT)t.  1857;  Iffnon,  Jan.  9,  1858;  Paz,  Jan.  8, 
1858. 

"*For  every  fifty  soldiers  killed  but  one  or  two  Indians  die,*  says  a 
foreign  writer.  M^'w.  ScmpSj  i.  39.  Yet  it  was  l>oasted  that  16  Comanche 
chiefs  had  fallen  l>et ween  Sept.  1853  and  Feb.  1854.  Bco  Egp.,  March  4,  11, 
April  22,  1854. 

*®  A  treaty  in  April  1855,  for  instance,  "with  a  tribe  of  288  Apaches  was 
procured  for  rations  to  the  value  of  S»8,724  annually.  Correo  JSm.,  June  9, 
1855.  '  A  criminal  and  imbecile  action,'  rails  the  Mex.  Infomie  Pesfjuis.,  86, 
for  the  trilKJs  continued  to  plunder  with  greater  security. 

*^ Correo  3tp,y  Jan.  10,  1853;  E^tandarte,  Nac,  Aug.  26,  1857;  Eco  3V.. 
Diarh  AjHs  and  Tlempo^  especially  in  1857-8.  Yet  the  term  robber  is  fre- 
<iuently  applied  by  political  i)artie!*  to  any  (Opponent. 

^In  Ihirango  the  famine  gave  rise  to  several  riots.  Jfivera,  IlitL  JaL^  iv. 
236,  267;  Trc  Mej.y  Feb.  21,  1878.  Cliolora  broke  out  at  Durango  in  July 
1849,  and  carrie«f  ofiF  by  .Se])t.  2.498  victims,  or  fully  50  per  cent,  of  the 
stricken.  Soc.  Mex.  GeOf/.,  Bol.f  v,  46.  Details  in  SottorfftMe  an<l  Unhersal^ 
July-Nov.  1849.  Siruill-i)ox  followed  in  Nov.  Id.,  Dec.  14,  1850.  Jfatnirez, 
Jl'ist.  Ihir.,  ^\. 

^^  Exploring  fxiKMlition-*  fn»m  the  V.  S.  at  first  tended  rather  to  promote 
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The  frontier  provinces  had  entertained  great  ex- 
pectations from  the  restored  federal  system  under 
Herrera  and  Arista,  only  to  be  disappointed.  The 
military  colonies  were  allowed  to  fade  away,  and  the 
presidios  wore  left  in  a  worse  condition  than  ever.  This 
in  itself  sufficed  to  sour  loyalty.  The  revolution  in  Ja- 
lisco, reestablishing  the  dictatorship  under  Santa  Anna, 
found  therefore  ready  endorsement  in  Durango  as 
well  as  Chiliuahua,  where  Trias  himself  gave  the 
signal  by  deposing  the  not  very  popular  Governor 
Cordero*'  in  December  1852,  and  reassuming  the 
gubernatorial  power;  as  did  M.  Morett,  the  muitary 
chief  of  Durante."  The  sale,  however,  to  the  United 
States  of  Mesula  Valley,  to  wliich  Chihuahua  had  a 
certain  claim,  turned  the  current  of  good-will.  When 
Gk)venior  Lane  of  New  Mexico  announced  his  preten- 
sions to  that  strip  of  territory,  Trias  bravely  marched 
to  the  front  with  a  respectable  force,  but  was  obliged 
to  submit  to  the  formal  transfer,  and  to  a  narrowed 
limit  of  state  lands." 

Both  states  rallied  promptly  in  favor  of  the  plan  of 
Ayutla,  and  issued  federal  constitutions  in  1855. 
That  of  Durango  was  threatened  with  certain  modifi- 
cations, by  the  claims  of  Sinaloa  and  Coahuila,  to 
certain  tracts  on  either  side."  The  ensuing  war  of 
reform,  so  called.  In  behalf  of  the  new  constitution, 


thiB  exodas.  Col  Hays,  Li^ff  MS.,  60-9,  sought  to  open  a  route  by  way  of 
Presidio  del  Norte.  U.  8.  officers  explored  the  Rio  Bravo  in  1850  for  navi- 
^tion.  oot.  ^dt^x.  Geofj.,  BoL,  iii.  So;  Hayes*  Scrajvi,  Intl.,  lit  324-9;  and 
lieut  Couch  maile  a  geographic  and  botanic  tour  in  18r>2-53.  SmUhHwiitin 
Rtpt,  1854,  86-7. 

^Who  had  succeeded  Trias  upon  his  resignation  in  1850.  Vnivfrmil,  May 
10,  June  6,  July  5,  Dec.  9,  1850. 

"  Governor  J.  M,  del  Kegato  being  deposed.  UiuverattI,  Dec.  4,  6,  22,  28, 
Dec.  1852. 

**  The  correspondence  lictween  the  two  governors  is  given  in  Untventulf 
April,  May,  1853;  Rivera,  IlitL  JaL,  iv.  401^.  Domenech  points  out  that 
little  benefit  was  derived  from  the  ^,000,000  passed  through  Santa  Anna's 
hands.  Bhi,  Mcx.,  ii.  262-6.  Trias  went  to  the  frontier  with  500  men  and 
6  or  8  guns.  This  second  encroachment  rankled  in  the  hearts  of  the  citizens, 
who  came  to  blows  more  than  once,  with  settled  and  travelling  Americans. 
Nacion,  Feb.  12,  1857.    Alta  Cal,  Oct.  18,  1853. 

^The  former  claiming  Tamazula,  the  latter  the  mining  region  of  San 
Juan.  Pfnmmiento  Nar.,  April  26-30,  1856. 
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extended  througliout  the  north.  Chihuahua  suffered 
less,  owing  to  the  wide  prevalence  of  liberal  senti- 
mcnts.  The  conservative  movement  of  1858  failed, 
though  L.  Zuloaga,  a  brother  of  the  great  leader  at 
Mexico,  occupied  the  state  capital,  in  tfune  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  deposing  the  governor.  Two  months 
later,  however,  he  was  forced  to  seek  refuge  **  in  Du- 
rango.  There  the  plan  of  Tacubaya,  one  of  the  con- 
servative reactions  against  the  constitution,*'  had  been 
adopted  in  April  1858  by  General  Heredia.  He  re- 
placed the  vacillating  J.  de  la  Bdrcena  "  as  governor, 

and  held  out  against  the  liberals  till  July,  when 
E.  Coronado  captured  the  city,  assumed  the  chief 
magistracy  and  retaliated  upon  the  clero-conservative 
faction  by  imposing  heavy  contributions." 

The  contest  continued  in  the  interior,  aided  in 
part  by  the  fugitive  Zuloaga,  and  in  1859  the 
conservatives  and  liberals  alternately  rose  to  the 
summit,  signalizing  the  occupation  of  the  capital  and 
other  towns  by  executions  and  plunder.  Toward  the 
close  of  the  year  Cajen  entered  from  Jalisco  with  a 
large  force.  After  a  brief  campaign  in  Chihuahua, 
whi(!li  resulted  in  a  temix)rary  reestablisment  early  in 
1860  of  the  conservatives,  he  advanced  upon  Durango, 
routed  the  liberals  under  Ortega  and  Patoni,  and  took 
possession  of  the  capital,  as  governor.  ^*^     Toward  mid- 

^Zuloaga  marched  from  Corralitos  at  the  head  of  1000  men  and  occnpied 
Chihuahua  and  ParraL  He  failed  to  obtain  a  footing  in  Sonora.  In 
August  liis  armj',  partly  equipped  at  his  own  exiKjnsc,  yielded  to  an  inferior 
force  under  Orozco,  douhtlcss  because  it  was  lil>eral  at  heart.  Details  in 
Viario  Avh,  Dec.  J,  IS.IS,  Juno  21,  July  23,  Sept.  22,  1850,  etc.;  Eco  iVar., 
Feb.  12,  1858;  AUn  CaL  June  9,  July  IG,  1850. 

^'See  Jli'jit.  Mcx.y  v.  722,  etsuq.,  this  series. 

^Elected  uu<lcr  the  new  constitution  in  June  1857,  as  sncccssor  to 
Heredia.  See  vote  in  E4<nultn'tc  Xar.^  July  12,  1857.  Wtidncr  Ccrro  Merrado, 
3.  Baroena  at  first  declared  for  the  plan  and  then  wavered.  Ho  was 
charged  with  American  sympathies.  Heredia  created  a  council  and  reorffan- 
ized  tlio  court.  Dhirio  Avis.,  .Jan.  23,  March  6,  May  IG,  1858;  Eco  Nac, 
April  20,  May  2,  1858. 

^' See  above  journals,  June- Aug.  1858,  passim.  Voz  Son.,  Aug.  13,  1858. 
The  bishop  was  im])ri3oned  for  refusing  to  assist  in  collecting  the  $4O,0DO 
clerical  share  of  $110,000  forced  contribution. 

"According  to  Diario  Avis,^  March  13,  21-4,  1860,  tho  defeat  at  Gallo  re- 
sulted in  the  death  of  74  liberals  and  the  capture  of  134,  out  of  a  force  placed 
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Bummcr  he  found  it  expedient  to  seek  fresh  forces  in 
Chihuahua,  in  order  to  meet  the  gathering  liberals. 
He  gained,  indeed,  a  few  advantages;"  but  his  defeat 
soon  after  in  Sinaloa,  and  deatli  by  treachery' "  has- 
tened the  triumpli  of  tlie  opposite  party."  Tlie  victors 
of  Durango  as  well  as  Chihuahua  hastened  to  clip 
the  wings  of  clerical  ix)wor,  by  enfi^rcing  the  confisca- 
tion of  their  enormous  wealth,  as  decreed  by  the 
president.*^*  This  measure  drove  the  opposite  party 
to  protract  the  struggle,  although  with  little  success, 
and  General  Patoni  was  rewarded  for  his  success  by 
being  confirmed,  in  1861,  in  the  position  he  had  as- 
sumcxl  at  Durango  as  governor,***  while  in  Chihuahua 
Greneral  Luis  Terrazas  was  chosen." 

Supremacy  was  not  long  continued  however,  for  in 
the  following  year  the  French  intervention  infused 
fresh  spirit  into  the  conservatives.  Their  first  efforts 
were  not  encouraging,  for  the  entry  of  foreign  armies 
stirred  the  liberals  to  greater  zeal.  As  the  danger 
increased,  the  energetic  Patoni  was  invested  with  the 
civil  as  w( Jl  as  military  command  of  the  more  exposed 
Durango,*^  and  subsequently  given  control  also  over 
the  forces  in  Chihuahua.  At  the  same  time  a 
supreme  decree  of  April  1864  proclaimed  martial  law 

at  2000.  In  combLaation  with  S.  liamirez,  Cajcn  overcame  the  column  of 
P.  Ilinojo3a,  killing  ncarlv  400,  as  ho  claimc<l,  and  taking  150  prisonerM,  hut 
was  in  turn  che(jkod  hy  ^l.  Campos.  Tliis  revived  the  spirits  ot  tho  lil>cral8. 
E^rclla  OccuLf  July  13,  Aug.  3,  18G0.  Uorrcra  was  ordered  in  from  iSiualoa. 
Ciujulro  Sinop.,  5,  in  Ktv/T,  Ihc 

*^Sorae  of  his  partisans  carried  lianners  witn  the  inscription,  'sangre, 
ofltermiiiio  y  roho.    CodUcion  Chih.,  June  30,  18G0. 

^  At  the  hand  of  one  whom  he  had  spared  and  befriended.  OjHnion  Sin., 
and  Ednlla  OcciJ.,  Feb.  1,  ISGl. 

•^  1*0 toni  assumed  control  in  Durango.  Ilcrrera^  Viiulir.,  p.  xxxiii. 

**  In  Chihuahua,  J.  E.  Mufioz  carried  out  the  decree,  and  applied  a  i>ortion 
of  the  funds  to  the  amortization  of  copper  coinage. 

^  Jiuinrontro,  Il'mt,  Prim,  y  J^eij,,  cong.  4.*i5,  201.  R  Silva  acted  a  while  in 
18G2-3;   VfjOyDoc.,  i.  85;  TraU  d' Vvioii,  Jan.  15,  Sept  2.3,  1801. 

^//.,  Feb.  16,  Nov.  17,  1801.  lie  also  liad  to  continue  tho  task  of  sup- 
pressing guerrillas.  Bol.  Kotic.,  Feb.  14,  1801,  E^rfUa  Occid.,  April  12,  1801. 
Kivcra,  JfijtL  JaL,  v.  43^t,  indicates  that  the  guerrillas  were  growing  more 
nuinen)U3,  balHing  all  efforts  at  su])pression. 

^Partly  owing  to  a  revolutionary  movement  by  Col  Borrego  in  the 
fipring  of  1803.  Mex,  C6L  Ley,  Dtc,^  i.  47. 
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in  this  state,  and  app«'>iDted  J.  J.  Casavaiites,  gov- 
ernor, Tlie  legislature  objected  bo  strenuously  to  tiie 
removal  uf  their  favorite,  Terrazas,  that  Patoni  frH 
bound  to  march  with  a  force  to  sustain  the  president's 
order.  The  local  authorities  yielded,  and  the  com- 
mander-in-chief prudently  made  a  partial  concession 
l)y  installing  the  popular  Trias  as  governor  and  as  Us 
militarj'  second.*" 

By  this  time  the  French  had  overrun  the  central 
pn>vinccs  of  the  republic,  and  prepared  to  conquer  the 
north,  and  drive  out  tlie  fugitive  liberal  government 
tJien  at  Saltillo.  To  this  end  General  L'H^riller  ad- 
vanced witli  his  briga4:le  from  Zacatecaa  into  Duraiigu, 
occujiicd  the  state  capital  on  July  3d  unmolested,  and 
entrusted  the  administration  to  Prefect  B.  Sarabia, 
whose  efforts  for  the  recognition  of  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian met  with  a  most  flatterii^  response.**  Detach- 
ments were  thereupon  sent  out  to  extend  possession,  t 
task  facilitated  b}'  the  engagement  at  Estanzuelas  on 
September  21st,  wherein  the  combined  forces  of 
Patoni  and  other  leaders,  under  direction  of  Ort^ 
received  a  check  that  comjjelled  them  to  retreat 
northward."  The  supreme  government,  which  m 
August  had  been  driven  from  Saltillo  into  the  district 
of  Nazas,  was  therefore  obliged  to  retreat  into  Chi- 
hualiua.  Juarez  was  received  with  the  most  loyal 
demonstrations  by  the  people,  headed  by  Govemw 
Trias."  Chihuahua  on  October  15th  was  declared 
the  provisional  capital  and  steps  were  token  to  collect 
fresh  resources  and  men." 

•^Jtv.  Col.  L'n.,  1863,  ii.  50-1 1  Erinlta  Omd.,  June  3,  JulySS,  ISH: 
I'm  Jf^".,  Aug.  •-•0,  I8W. 

"Acting  giivomor  MaBcarcBas  nn  July  let  placed  the  oity  uuder  niwtBi 
law.  Hupi^Hirtt'il  ]>y  (icii,  Oclioa:  Init  I'atnni  failing  to  come  up,  reaiitun 
Mas  conaulercil  uieltiu.  Entrfiln  Orrid.,  anil  Period.  Imp.  Mej^,  Aug.-Stpt 
1864.  are  mtut  cmnplute  on  campaign  nperationa  for  their  recpectiva  ai^ 
ilurine  thu  anil  the  following  years.     Corona  wai  Hurprised  in  July  IWl 

'"Details  in  IlUt.  Mri.,  vi.,  thiii  series. 

''He  had  inilignaDtJy  rejeiitad  a  proposal  to  join  tho  imMiialiit* ftni 
I.>iug1i(.'rg,  a  Dane,  formerly  a  general  in  republicu  lorTioB.  Bhi  i  Hi  Ocdi, 
Aaa.  t'J,  18G1.  He  liad  been  ec|iially  firm  in  1861,  when  ramon  cut  if 
confederate  advances  or  iuvauoiis.   Tr«'.l  -rUninn.  Ajiril  rifi.  Dec,  4.  1*61 

'■'CaMm  Od-^ttm  Ettrangeni:  M'.r  •'■■I.  I.';,  .  INiiS  CT,  ii.  r24-,'j.  In  m- 
jircDsiug  men  some  outrages  were  coniiuiitcil.  hi,  15'J-*ii 
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In  November  the  French  had  penetrated  to  Rio 
Florido,'"*  but  the  diversion  of  troops  into  Sinaloa  pre- 
vented them  from  sustaining  the  advance.  In  May 
1865  Patoni  began  to  advance,  and  shortly  after 
Carbajal  ventured  to  besiege  Durango.'*  Their  hopes 
were  frustrated,  however,  by  the  arrival  of  reenforce- 
ments  under  Brincourt,  who  moreover  had  orders  to 
enter  Chihuahua,  and  drive  the  republican  president 
from  this  his  last  state  capital.  The  French  moved 
forward  2,500  strong,  pressing  back  the  liberals,  and 
leaving  detachments  at  Rio  Florido,  AUende,  Parral, 
and  Santa  Rosalia.  The  bodies  commanded  by  Ruiz, 
Aguirre,  Villagran,  and  Ojinaga  offered  no  opposition 
and  the  republican  authorities  fled  to  El  Paso.'  Brin- 
court  took  possession  of  Chihuahua  on  August  15thy 
and  appointed  T.  Zulo^a,  prefect. 

It  would  have  been  easy  to  continue  the  march  and 
oblige  Juarez  to  cross  the  frontier,  but  fearing  a  col- 
lision with  United  States  troops,  Bazaine  had  ordered 
the  French  to  return  to  Durango  after  advancing  not 
further  than  a  day's  march  beyond  Chihuahua  city. 
Brincourt  asked  permission  to  retain  1,000  men,  with 
which  the  state  could  readily  be  held.  The  orders 
were  repeated,  however,  and  the  invaders  departed  on 
October  29th.  The  republican  government  reoccu- 
pied  the  capital,  and  conciliated  the  popular  Terrazas 
by  restoring  to  him  the  governorship.  This  had  just 
been  vacated  by  the  death  of  Ojinaga,  a  valiant  gen- 
eral who  fell  in  August  wliile  endeavoring  to  suppress 
an  Indian  revolt  at  Guerrero."  Maximilian  was 
deeply  incensed  on  hearing  of  Brincourt's  abandon- 

"3  Their  cavalry  obtained  some  advantages  at  (Juadalupe,  but  Qnei<ada 
approaching^,  tlicy  fell  back.  r<)2  J/*J/.,  Jan.  28,  Mar.  1?4,  184m.  Col  Borrcgo 
ciaiine<I  a  victory  at  San  Juan  del  Rio.  E^trrila  Ortiff,,  Oct.  14,  Dec.  23,  1804. 

'*  Marquez  de  Leon  stiites  that  ho  was  apjioiiited  governor  of  Durango 
a1>out  thin  time,  and  prepared  Ut  organize  forces.  Then  Juarez  gave  the  post 
to  Carbajal,  and  Manjuez  retire<l  in  dingUHt,  objecting  to  his  rival  as  a  robl)er 
chief.  Mrm.  Pot.,  MS.,  24;M). 

•'^Juarez  carried  away  .*i400,000,  '.'^acadosde  Chihuahua,*  says  Rivera, 
Hint.  Jul.,  V.   (WH. 

•* Ojinaga  was  collecting  contributions  there,  which  gave  rise  to  a  tumult 
in  which  he  was  shot.    VizMt'-j.^  Dec.  2,  0,  12,  18<)5. 
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nient  of  an  expedition  on  which  hopes  had  been 
founded  of  driving  Juarez  from  Mexican  soil,  and 
Bazaine  ordered  500  men  under  Billot,  to  reoccupy 
the  capital,  which  they  did  on  December  11th. 

Juarez  returned  to  El  Paso,"  while  his  officers  feU 
l>ack  to  harass  the  enemy's  communications.  Aguirre 
liovcred  in  the  desert  to  the  south-east,  and  Villagran 
created  enthusiasm  on  the  western  side  by  the  defeat 
f)f  a  French  detachment  at  Parral."  This  served  to 
sustain  the  ardor  of  the  liberals,  and  when  the 
mcn'^cing  attitude  of  the  United  States  induced 
the  French  to  concentrate  their  forces  for  retreat,  the 
patriotic  spirit  cast  aside  the  last  restraint  to  join  in 
l)ur8uit.  No  sooner  had  the  foreigners  turned  south- 
ward, early  in  February  1866,  than  the  republicans 
fcjU  upon  the  scanty  conservative  columns  left  in  pos- 
session of  Chihuahua  and  other  leading  points.  In 
March  the  imperialists  were  compelled  to  evacuate 
the  capital,"  and  although  their  remnants  still  strug- 
gled awhile,  they  yielded  to  the  pressure,  and  followed 
close  upon  their  foreign  allies,  who  slowly  fell  back 
from  one  point  to  another." 

In  tlu)  inicklle  of  1866  the  liberals  were  able  to  de- 
<»Iare  Cliiliuahua  free  of  enemies,  and  now  joined  their 
l)rcrthrcn  of  Durango,  who  had  maintained  the  struggle 
under  circumstances  even  more  adverse.  Corona, 
from  Siiialoa,  assisted  Patoni  and  other  leaders  to 
liarass  tlie  imperialists,  and  even  ventured  to  threaten 
the  capital,  capturing  in  January  1866,  the  impor- 
tant base  at  Nazas,  after  defeating  Aymar.®* 

^^  He  was  greeted  with  festivities,  which  displayed  at  least  a  cheering 
devotion  to  his  cause.  Ltujar.  Mrx.^  CirnU.y  443-  4,  455-7. 

'^Ou  Aug.  8th.  It  consisted  of  60  men  under  Lieut  Pyot,  who  fought 
dert])erately,  and  lost  17  killed  and  24  prisoners.  The  Juarists  lost  Gen. 
MetHjui.  JijU'k'hjm  Inirrv.f  iii.  400.  liillot  inflicted  some  blows,  however,  and 
(ioniczand  Casahantes  were  routed  in  Jan.  1360,  near  Guerrero.  DiarioIrnfK, 
Feb.  2*2,  Mar.  8,  1800. 

'"■'Half  the  garrison  pronouncing  for  the  lilwrals.  VozM^j.,  Mar.  31,  May 
5,  24,  18<)0,  estimates  its  total  at  700;  a  sortie  'shortly  l)efore  had  proved 
disastrous.  Diario  /?/;;>.,  of  Mar.  20,  1S66,  still  claims  a  victory  at  the  close 
of  Feb.,  for  Oarraneo. 

^'^  'llio  last  t>osition  abandoned  by  the  French  in  Cliihuahua  was  ParraL 

"  Wlio  fell  in  the  l>attle.  Voz  AUj.,  Feb.  1,  1866.  For  fuUer  deUiU  oa 
the  nortlicm  camx>aiga  soo  HvA.  Mcx,,  vi.,  this  series. 
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In  July  the  French  abandoned  the  Nazas  line,  and 
on  November  15th  the  city  of  Durango  was  evacuated, 
every  point  beyond  having  been  seized  by  the  repub- 
licans. On  the  17th  Colonel  Perez  entered  tlie  city, 
and  in  the  foUowinjr  month  Juarez  arrived  from  Chi- 
huahua,  making  a  triumphal  entry  on  the  day  after 
Christmas."  At  the  general  election  of  1867,  this 
resolute  supporter  of  the  liberal  cause  received  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  votes,  especially  in  Chi- 
huahua. Durango  sliowed  less  devotion,  partly  be- 
cause of  her  stronger  clerical  faction,  and  partly 
through  tlie  influence  of  Patoni,  who  favored  General 
Ortega  s  aspirations  to  the  presidency,  after  Juarez's 
term  expired  in  1865.  To  avert  trouble  during  the 
heat  of  election,  Patoni  and  Ortega  were  arrested. 
Nevertheless  party  spirit  displayed  itself  on  more 
than  one  occasion,"  but  was  counteracted  by  Governor 
Zdrate  and  his  successor,  P.  G.  Palacio."  Luis  Ter- 
razas  was  confirmed  as  ruler  by  the  people  of  Chi- 
huahua.** 

The  Juarist  administration  received  another  blow 
in  this  quarter  by  its  supposed  implication  in  the 
murder  of  Patoni  by  the  militarj"  chief.  General 
Canto,  in  August  1868."  The  growth  of  this  feeling 
was  revealed  in  the  following  year,  by  an  outbreak  of 
so  widespread  a  nature,  that  the  government  prepared 
to  suspend  the  constitutional  guarantees."     Hostili- 

^^  Durango  becamo  the  national  capital  for  a  wliile.  Dublfin  and  Lrzaru), 
Lpjj.  Mfix.f  ix.  T.'^O. 

"*  Indicationi  of  a  iironunciamcnto  by  T.  Borrcgo,  led  to  his  arrcHt  at 
Durango  on  Nov.  1,  18<57;  yet  his  followors  made  an  atUick  on  the  govern- 
ment olticcw.  /•Mrclli,  OccUl,  Dec.  i:j,  1807;  Dhrio,  OJir.,  Nov.  28,  1867. 
Thoy  were  punished  for  it.  ExtmJoj  Sbi.^  Nov,  l;!,  1807. 

*•*  M.  Batda,  J.  M.  Pereyra  and  01  vera  acted  in  1808-09.  ChinnMo^  C^iadro 
C-7., 

^  Ih.^  see  al<o  Dt\rerh%  iv.  38,  ft>r  judges. 

^  Who  caused  him  to  be  dragged  from  his  house  at  Durango,  and  sum- 
marily sliot  at  Analco  on  Aug.  18.  Correo,  Par.,  Aug.  20,  1808;  EHtrelitiOcrid,, 
Sept.  I,  Oct.  2,  18(>8.  Canto  was  arraigned  and  hfs  command  transferred  to 
D.  Gucrra.  Ho  was  condemned  to  death,  but  the  sentence  was  chcangcd  to 
ten  years  easy  confinement.  Details  in  lifijcn.  Sin.j  Aug.  21,  25,  Sept.  II, 
1808;  Knyiint,  Puehhs  del,  12;  Derccho,  i.  12,  57:  ii.  59,  336-7;  Mex.  Hccop., 
iii.  200-8,  343-4;  Diario,  Ofic,  Aug.  24,  1808,  Nov.  5,  1869. 

"  To  which  the  governor  objected.  Monk.  Jiqi>.,  June  16,  1869.  Other 
details  in  Occidental^  Mar. -May,   1809.     The  conservative  feeling  was  dis- 
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ties  were  maintained  during  the  following  yearB,  until 
the  reelection  of  Juarez  in  1871,  which,  being  declared 
to  be  fraudulent,  gave  rise  to  pronundamientos  in 
favor  of  the  revolution  started  by  Porfirio  Diaz,  the 
popular  candidate.  The  movement  proved  successful 
at  first,  under  the  leadership  of  Donato  Guerra,  who 
overran  Durango  and  gained  the  masteiy  in  Chihua- 
hua; but  the  death  of  Juarez  in  the  middle  of  1872 
caused  adherents  to  fall  off;  Diaz  relinquished  his 
aim,  and  peace  was  restored.**  In  Durango  the  suc- 
ceeding period  of  repose  was  inaugurated  by  Gk>vemor 
Carrillo;  and  in  Chihuahua,  where  Terrazas  had  re- 
signed in  1872,  A.  Ochoa  assumed  the  control ** 

The  elections  of  1875  again  afforded  just  cause  for 
the  Porfiristas  to  renew  hostilities.**  The  well-known 
leader  Trias  headed  this  new  movement  at  Chihuahua 
in  June  1876,  and  held  his  ground  till  September, 
when  the  government  partly  gained  possession  of  the 
capital  and  captured  Donato  Guerra,  leader  of  the 
revolution  in  the  north,  who  was  seeking  to  join  hia 
brothers  in  arms,  having  been  driven  from  Sinaloa.*' 
In  Durango  also  the  Porfiristas  succeeded  no  better 
at  first;  but  in  November  1876,  a  diversion  was 
made  by  Carrillo,  who  proclaimed  Iglesias  president, 
and  himself  governor  of  the  state.  The  ousted  Gren- 
eral  Fuero,  successor  to  Hernandez  y  Marin,  recov- 
ered the  command,  however,  but  was  obliged  to  sub- 

pUyed  by  the  persecution  of  protestants  by  mobs.  Hegen,  Sin,,  June  19, 1869. 
The  revolution  was  still  active  in  1870.  Diario  Qfic,  June  13^  1870;  ComttiL^ 
Mar.  29,  1868. 

*  See  HisL  Mex.,  vL,  this  series. 

»  He  entered  upon  office  in  Nov.  1873.  Federal,  Nov.  18,  1873.  CatTilli^ 
did  so  a  year  earlier.  Feidxj  Oct.  24,  1872.  Terrazas  had  been  urging  eleo- 
toral  reforms.  Mex.  Mein.  Gob.,  1871,  app.  v.  62;  Monit,  Sep,,  Mav  18,  1872. 

'^The  Chihuahua  election  was  brought  before  congress  as  rrandnlent. 
Mir.  DdxiUH,  cong.  7,  iv.  10,  38;  cong.  8,  i.  46-56;  cong.  9,  L  76ft-71.  In 
October  numerous  points  were  occupied  by  rebels,  yet  the  eovemment 
claimed  shortly  after  to  have  practically  mastered  the  dtoation.  l)iario  O/c^ 
Nov.  25,  1875. 

'*  Guerra  is  said  to  have  been  kiUcd  by  the  guard  at  the  camp  at  Avalot 
where  he  was  imprisoneil,  during  an  attack  made  on  it  by  Trias.  ViarioOfic., 
Sept.  29,  Oct.  1,  Nov.  7,  1876;  June  20,  1878.  The  capital  fell  Sept.  18. 
Diar.  DebaUM,  CcmstiL,  8,  iii.  116-19.  An  American  banker  complained 
that  13  forced  loans  had  been  exacted  from  him  within  six  months.  Diarh 
OJir.^  March  17-18,  1879. 
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iiiit  in  the  following  January  to  the  victorious  Porfirio 
Diaz ;  whereupon  the  people  elected  General  J.  M. 
Flores  ruler.  Caamaiio  of  Chihuahua  had  also  to 
yield,  and  Trias  was  rewarded  for  his  staunch  though 
not  very  successful  struggle  by  election  to  the  vacated 
post."  The  northern  states  had  still  to  endure  a  final 
though  feeble  attempt  made  by  the  expiring  Lerdist 
party,  manoeuvred  from  their  retreat  in  the  United 
States.  It  resulted  in  a  little  more,  so  far  as  Chihua- 
hua was  concerned,  than  a  temporary  armed  occupa- 
tion of  El  Paso,  in  the  middle  of  1877."  Partial 
failures  of  crops  also  supervened  during  the  following 
years  in  both  states,  creating  such  distress  that  a 
serious  riot  took  place  at  Durango.** 

The  opposition  availed  itself  of  the  feeling  for  politi- 
cal purposes,  Trias  being  accused  of  misdirection  of 
funds  and  other  maladministration,  and  Flores  of 
holding  office  in  violation  of  certain  requirements  of 
the  state  constitution.  The  result  was  revolution, 
headed  in  Chihuahua  by  G.  Casavantes,  who  in 
August  1879,  from  Guerrero,  proclaimed  the  removal 
of  Trias,  and  succeeded,  after  a  brief  campaign,  in 
gaining  possession  of  the  capital.  The  approach  by 
request  of  federal  troops  under  Trevifio,  brought 
about  his  ready  surrender ;  yet  he  achieved  his  aim, 
for  Trias  was  impeached  and  deposed.  Terrazas  was 
called  in  November  to  replace  him,"  and  ruled  till 
1884,  w^hen  General  Fuero  received  the  popular  vote. 
The  leader  in  Durango,  J.  A^aldespino,  succeeded  in 

**  Mufioz  holding  the  office  prior  to  election.  Voz  ^*^.,  March  24,  Apr. 
14,  June  18,  1877;  J>iar.  VebaUs,  cong.  8,  i.  28. 

w  By  Machorro.  I>virio  Offic.,  June  18,  20,  July  4,  1878;  Jftci^fn  Cni,^  lti77, 
302. 

•*  In  which  a  fuw  of  the  mob  were  shot  The  legislature  offerc«l  relief  by 
reducing  the  price  of  c(»rn  from  six  to  two  cents  per  i)ound.  VcaM^j.^  May 
10,  Aug.  27,  lt>78.  The  supremo  government  granted  aid  in  money,  reduc- 
tion of  dutierf,  and  purchase  of  grain  and  seed.  Meat:.  Hecop-t  xxvii.  815-17; 
/)i(ir.  DdKiU'ifj  coni^.  9,  iv.  397;  cong.  10,  iii.  868.  Aid  "waa  also  given  to 
huffurers  from  11o(kIs. 

'■^■•Reports  of  jdans  and  movements  in  Hex,  Mem,  OoIk,  1879-80,  27-8,  83- 
6;  VozMi^i.,  Sept.  23,  Oct.  7,  12,  Dec.  5, 21,  1879;  Diario  Offc,  Oct.  10,  Nov.  6, 
1879.     Observations  of  U.  S.  counsel  in  U.  S.  Gov.  Doc,  cong.  46,  sess.  2; 
H.  Ex.  Doc.,   XXV.,  pt  i.  427.  /'/,,  sess.  3,  i.,  pti.,  722-4.     Casavantes  met 
with  several  reverses  before  he  gained  the  capital  and  captured  Trias. 
HiHT.  Mex.  States,  Vol.  II.  40. 
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stirring  a  more  troablesome  outbreak,  which  after  it8 
practical  suppression  early  in  1880,  with  the  aid  of 
Trevifio,  gave  more  than  one  disturbing  throe,**  until 
the  assumption  of  office  by  the  able  F.  Gomes  del 
Palacio  brought  a  lull.*^ 

Meanwhile  disputes  had  arisen  between  the  two 
states,  as  well  as  with  Coahulla  concerning  border 
tracta  In  the  latter  case  water  rights  proved  a 
feature  of  the  quarrel  which  manilested  itself  in 
virtual  invasion,  and  obliged  the  interference  of  federal 
troops.**  In  order  to  settle  the  trouble,  which  as  re- 
gards Sierra  Mojada,  with  its  late  gold  development, 
affected  also  Chihuahua,  it  was  proposed  to  form  here 
a  federal  territory.  Durango's  claims  received  such 
support,  however,  as  to  overrule  this  plan*  Finally 
an  amicable  arrangement  was  effected. 

Under  the  more  energetic  efforts  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Diaz,  and  the  cooperation  of  the  United 
States,  raids  by  savages  were  for  the  most  part 
abated.  The  United  States  proposed  more  than  once 
a  joint  campaign  against  hostile  Indians,  as  well  as 
an  agreement  to  the  effect  that  troops  of  both  repub- 
lics might  cross  the  boundaries  in  pursuit.  This 
course  Mexico  hesitated  to  adopt,  as  the  object  of  the 
northern  republic  was  more  the  chastisement  of  Mexi- 
can cattle-gtealers  than  Indian  maraudera  The  gov- 
ernment could  not  allow  foreigners  to  deal  with  her 

**It  had  not  the  same  success  as  the  Casavante  movement.  The  legisla- 
ture in  1878  rejected  a  proposed  impeachment  of  Ilores.  Voz  3f<ij\,  Oct  26, 
1878.  Details  of  movements  in  Diario  0/fc.,  Oct.  8-16,  22,  Nov.  10,  29,  1879, 
Auff.  18,  31,  1880.  Plan  and  official  comments  in  Mex.  Mem.  Cfcb,,  1879-80, 
28-9,  88-91. 

"In  1883  Flores  assailed  Palacio's  administration,  to  which  end  SX  TrO' 
buco  journal  was  issued  on  Nov.  29,  1883.  He  succeeded  in  1886  to  the  gov- 
ernment. Meanwhile  Zubiria  had  acted  temporarily  from  Nov.  1882  till 
Feb.  1883,  and  during  1884  Pereyra,  Flores  and  Parra  administered  the 
state. 

^  The  Rio  Nazas  question,  or  that  of  Santa  Rosa  dam,  so-called,  was  appar- 
ently settled  in  1878,  Diario  Ofic,,  July  2,  10,  1878,  but  rose  again  in  1879, 
also  in  connection  with  Sierra  Mojada  mines,  and  continued  to  agitate  the 
pe<^e  for  several  years.  Af.,  Sep.  10,  1879,  June  10,  14,  July  8,  ifel.  Jfe. 
JTcm.  Oner.,  1883,  29-31. 

**  Chihuahua  protested  in  1880  against  the  favor  shown  to  Duraago.  Ym 
iT^f.,  May  27,  1880,  Mar.  8,  1879.  Vkxrio  O/c,  Oct  13,  28,  1879. 
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offending  citizens,  while  the  exaction  of  a  similar 
privilege  in  pursuing  Texan  robbers  would  have 
created  difficulties/**  This  hesitation  reacted  on 
Mexico's  claims  for  damages  by  injured  settlers  in 
Texas,  continuing  to  increase  and  having  to  be  finally 
recognized/**  while  Indians  found  a  convenient  refuge 
on  the  other  side/" 

Mexico  in  vain  proclaimed  against  the  culpability 
of  the  United  States  in  not  guarding  better  their 
Indian  reservations  from  which  the  raiders  mostly 
sallied  of  late  years.  Finally  she  was  induced,  in 
1882,  to  agree  to  the  mutual  introduction  of  troops, 
her  neighbor  being  restricted  to  the  pursuit  of  Indians 
only.  Joint  campaigns  were  also  arranged,  with 
speedy  effect  in  reducing  the  number  of  outrages. 
Durango  had  for  some  time  been  almost  relieved  of 
the  scourge,  and  Chihuahua  regarded  herself  as  hav- 
ing passed  the  crisis,  with  every  prospect  of  extending 
settlements  into  the  hitherto  desolated  regions  east 
and  north.  Indeed,  schemes  for  colonizing  such  dis- 
tricts in  both  states  were  being  rapidly  formed,  fos- 
tered by  a  stimulating  extension  of  railroads. 

^The  U  8.  pressed  the  matter  with  snch  detorminatioii  on  Diaz'  first 
acce88ioii  to  the  presidency,  that  there  was  a  prospect  of  war.  See  Hist,  Mex,, 
vi.,  this  scries. 

^^  For  awards  made  by  the  joint  commission,  see  indexes. 

^*^Mex,  I/i/brme  Peaquia.,  1874,  is  a  detatled  inquiry  into  ravages  com- 
mitted between  1848  and  1873.  See  also  Mex.  Mem.  Bel,  1875,  25-69;  Vat 
M4j.,  1877-83 passim,  and  DiarioOJiCy  Id.,  FhaHOoL,  Ma,  no.  1196.  Mom- 
tor  Rep,y  and  im  RepubSca, 
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Froorb»  op  SETTLKMEirrs — Invasion  bt  Hermosilix) — Capturx  of 
RortARio— Defeat  op  Hermosillo  at  San  Ignacio  db  Piastla — Cam- 
paign   AGAINST    THE    APACHES — IdUTT  COLONIAL  RULERS — UpRXSIITO  OF 

THE  Opatas — The  Empire  Welcomed— Sonora  and  Sinaloa  Neg- 
lected —Petition  for  Reforms — Federallsm  Favored — Separation 
OF  Sonora  Ignored — Form  of  Government — Grievances  and  Revolt 
OF  THE  Yaqcts — Operations  of  Banderas — Suppression  of  thi  Up- 
rising—Expulsion OF  Spaniards — Hardy's  Visit — Separation  of 
Sonora  and  Sinaloa — Popul-\tion. 

The  opening  of  the  centurj^  was  marked  by  the  ex- 
tension of  settlements  toward  the  northern  r^ions  of 
Sonora,  entailing  the  more  rapid  absorption  and  sub- 
jugation of  the  Indian  element,  under  the  joint  efforts 
of  pi*csidio  forces  and  ecclesiastics.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  encroachments  and  otlier  abuses  roused  dif- 
ferent tribes  to  a  more  or  less  hostile  attitude,  while 
th()  development  of  rcscjurces  attracted  the  marauding 
Apaclies,  Seris,  and  cognate  Indians.  The  Seris  had 
a  retreat  on  Tiburon  island;*  and  as  the  security  there 
served  to  encourage  other  tribes,  it  was  found 
necessary  for  the  military  commander  to  bestir  him- 
self and  inflict  a  lesson."  Mexican  military  com- 
manders, as  a  rule,  were  not  very  active  in  their 
operations  against  the  savages  when  there  was  noth- 
ing to  be  gained  by  it. 

^On  more  than  ono  occasion,  notably  in  1802  and  1807,  expeditions  were 
projected  against  this  roblxjr  band,  but  were  frustrateil  by  circumstances 
arising  <  »nt  of  tho  war  of  Spain  with  England  and  France.  ItiMntc.  Vlrryejif 
187-8;    Vf^hsco,  Swi.y  lfi2. 

'In  1810  the  governor  congratulated  the  people  on  the  conclusion  of  peace 
with  the  Seris,  Tiouroncs,  Tepocas,  Coyote  A|)aches,  and  Yumas.  Gac  Mac,, 
1811,  390-3. 
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The  constant  measure  of  revolt  and  irruption  nat- 
urally confined  progress  to  narrow  bounds,  as  did  tlie 
policy  of  exclusiveness  against  foreign  intercourse, 
settlers  being  expected  to  buy  at  exorbitant  prices 
the  limited  range  of  supplies  brought  through  the 
southern  provinces  from  Spain.  The  effect  was  to 
check  production,  discourage  industry  and  enterprise, 
and  lower  the  social  standard.  Nevertheless,  the 
temptation  held  out  by  foreign  traders  could  not  be 
wholly  resisted,  and  the  government  was  obliged  to 
permit  occasional  dealings  in  order  to  secure  a  portion 
of  the  revenue  sacrificed  bv  strict  exclusion.' 

But  the  colonial  regime  was  soon  to  end.  The 
scene  of  Hidalgo's  exploits  lay  too  near  not  to  create  a 
ripple,  and  the  intendente  Algo  Garcia  Conde,  sent  his 
brother  and  Sub-Intendente  Merino  with  some  troops 
toward  Guadalajara  to  join  the  royalists;  but  they 
were  surprised  on  the  way  by  the  revolutionists,  and 
carried  prisoners  to  San  Miguel  el  Grande.*  So  en- 
couraged were  the  victors  that  they  followed  up  the 
advantage  by  an  invasion. 

The  leader  of  the  uprising  in  Nueva  Galicia,  J.  A. 
Torres,  had,  at  the  close  of  1810,  gained  control  of  the 
entire  province,  and  turned  his  attention  to  the  north, 
assisted  among  others  by  Gomez  Portugal,  who 
planned  an  expedition  into  Sinaloa.  The  command 
was  offered  to  Josd  Maria  Gonzalez  Hennosillo,  asso- 
ciated with  the  Dominican,  Francisco  de  la  Parra, 
who  was  the  directing  mind,  though  keeping  himself 
in  the  back-ground,*  and  assisted  by  J.  A.   Lopez, 

'Viceroy  Marquina  informs  his  successor  that  a  strange  vessel  sold  its 
cargo  at  Guaymas  in  1802  for  $300,000  in  bullion.  Irutruc.  Vtrtytn,  181.  An 
American  ship  touched  at  the  same  port  in  August  1804.  CaL  Prrw.  Bee, 
viii.  CA-Ck  Capt.  Little  visited  it  in  1808,  in  the  Dromo,  and  traded  by  per- 
miBHioii,  paying  15  per  cent  duty  on  f  140,000  sales.  Calicoes  sold  at  from 
$4  to  jy7  per  yard.  Irish  linens  at  $80  or  more  per  piece.  X(/e  on  Ocean,  110- 
14.  The  chief  article  of  exchange  at  first  was  gold  and  silver,  and  later 
hides,  tallow,  cheese.  Pikers  Explor.,  358. 

*Gnr.  Mex.,  1811,  390-3. 

^Indeed,  Hidalgo,  who  had  reached  Guadalajara  in  Nov.,  appointed  him 
brigadier  and  commander  of  the  party,  but  as  the  friar  objected  to  pub- 
licity. Hennosillo  figured  as  the  chief.  Documents  in  Hernandez  y  IkmloB, 
Cnl//)<K.,  i.  379, 
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lately  in  the  royalist  service/  The  expedition  left 
Guadalajara  on  December  Ist,  with  1600  infantry  and 
200  cavalry,  a  force  which  was  swelled  on  the  way  by 
large  numbers/ 

On  the  17th  the  revolutionists  arrived  before  the 
mining  town  of  Rosario,  occupied  by  Colonel  Villaes- 
cusa  with  1,000  men  and  6  guns/  After  reconnoit- 
ring it  was  resolved  to  carry  the  place  by  assault^ 
which  was  effected  on  the  following  morning  by  two 
columns  of  1,000  men  each.  The  royalists,  driven 
from  the  entrenchments  into  the  houses,  surrendered 
unconditionally  late  in  the  afternoon/  Hermosillo 
then  occupied  San  Sebastian  and  Mazatlan,  and  col- 
lected funds,  especially  by  seizure  of  property  belong- 
ing to  European  Spaniards,"  in  order  to  advance  upon 
CosaU. 

Now  came  a  turn  in  affairs.  A^illaescusa  had  been 
generously  released  on  parole,  l)ut  breaking  his  word 
he  fortified  himself  in  San  Ignacio  de  Piastla,  with 
the  aid  of  loyal  inhabitants,"  and  there  awaited  the 
arrival  of  the  intendente  with  troops  from  Sonora. 
Hermosillo  promptly  advanced  upon  the  stronghold 
before  the  reenforcements  should  reach  it,  his  com- 
mand by  this  time  being  increased  to  4,125  infantry 
and  476  cavalry,  strengthened  with  the  acquisition  at 
Rosario  of  artillery  and  arms/'  He  came  in  si^ht  of 
Piastla  on  January  29,  1811,  and  took  up  position  on 

*  Ensign  of  militia  cavalry,  and  soon  made  col  in  this  new  aervice.  Za/mar- 
coia.  Hist.  Mex.^  vii.  271. 

^  The  first  body  hud  only  68  miisketn  and  40  pair  of  pistols.  At  Magda- 
lena,  Parra  joined  Mnth  500  men,  of  whom  140  were  cavalry,  with  36  mns- 
kets  and  100  pistols.     Tlioy  had  some  artillery,  however. 

^Villacscusa  was  captain  of  the  presidio  San  Carlos  de  Buenavista  of 
Sonora  and  brev.  col.  Alfnnan,  J^'j-t  u.  91. 

*  Villaescusa  is  said  to  have  shed  tears  on  appearixLK  before  Hermosillo, 
who,  moved  by  compassion,  letliim  depart.  BustamanU^  UuadroJfist.,  L  177-3. 
Hermosillo  was  i>romoted  to  a  full  colonelcy,  and  promised  a  brigadiership  if 
he  should  take  Cosald,  where  large  funds  were  expected.  Alatnan,  ut  mip. 

^  Hidalgo  received  a  portion.  He  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  fourteen 
marks  of  gold  by  letter  of  Jan.  14,  1811. 

^^  Most  of  the  royalists  captured  at  Rosario  are  said  to  have  rejoined  him. 
Conde  had  been  advised  of  the  danger. 

i^He  counted  900  muskets  and  20O  pairs  of  pistols.  The  body  included 
the  mulatto  garrison  of  Mazatlan.  Hemnvdrz  y  DnvahHj  Cci,  Doc.,  i.  381. 
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a  hill  commandini?  it,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the 
rlvfrr/*  till  a  ford  couM  be  found.  While  searching 
for  this,  the  friar.  Parra,  was  surprised  and  capturc-d, 
and  taken  iri  Irons  to  Duran^r**.  Fortunatelv  he  had 
V^-en  abl*-  to  rjestroy  the  compromising  documentfi 
which  he  carried,  and  aided,  moreover,  bv  brethren  of 
the  robe,  he  managed  to  escape.^* 

Hermosillo  discovered  a  ford  half  a  league  finom 
camp,  and  crossing  with  his  men  and  artiller}-,  Feb- 
ruarv  8th,  advanced  to  the  assault  in  three  columns, 
wholly  unaware  that  the  intendente  had  just  arrived 
with  the  reenforcements.^*  These  troops,  moreover, 
had  bf;en  posted  in  ambuscade  along  the  line  of  the 
Ifrft  column,  which  was  permitted  to  approach  into 
the  outskirts  of  the  town,  while  the  other  two  columns 
were  checked  by  well-directed  batteries.  At  an  op- 
portune moment  the  ambascaded  party  open  fire 
upon  the  unsuspecting  left  with  such  withering  effect 
as  to  place  three  hundred  revolutionists  hors  de  com- 
bat within  a  few  minutes.  The  rest  fell  back  in  dis- 
order up<m  the  main  line,  creating  a  confusion  which 
If  erniosillo  could  not  (jverconie.  As  it  was  evident, 
besides,  that  the  -garrison  had  been  strenj^t honed,  he 
thou'^lit  it  prudent  to  retreat.  The  royalists  followed 
up  th(;  advantage  by  capturing  the  neglected  camp. 
with  its  baggage  and  stores,  and  pressed  the  pursuit 
so  closely  as  to  regain  possession  of  the  entire  prov- 
ince, including  Mazatlan  and  Rosario,  and  to  awe  the 
larger  propc)rti()n  of  the  fugitives  to  surrender,  and 
sue  for  pardon.  The  rest  dispersed  on  learning  of 
Hidalgo's  dc^feat  in  Nueva  Galicia,  which  crushed  for 


"  A  oonfliot  occurred  on  the  bank  between  some  detachments,  and  Villaes- 
ciisa  claims  that  40  men  fell.  Oac.  Afex.,  1811,  1172-8.  During  a  parley  be- 
tween them,  the  innurgent  lieut  was  assassinated.  Alaman,  M^-t  i^>  &PP*  ^* 

^*  Under  cover  of  a  pass,  to  which  had  l>een  forged  the  name  of  the  inten- 
d<rrite,  Bonavia  I/rrnandezy  Davalos,  CoL  Dor.,  i.  383. 

'^  ViliacHcusa  states  t'  - 1  his  own  force  numbered  only  283  men.  Cfae,  Mex.^ 
1811,  1176-7.  Condc  \.,  said  to  have  brought  400  Opatas,  well  armed  with 
muskets  and  lances.  Velasco,  Son.,  152,  places  his  men  at  over  1,000.  Ala- 
man  assumcH  that  he  had  not  over  000  men  at  Piastla,  with  5  four-pounders. 
JT^.,  ii.  147. 
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years  every  revolutionary  aspiration  in  this  Quarter.  ** 
Although  these  provinr»es  were  thus  spared  further 
ravages  by  war,  they  escaped  not  altogether  its  bur- 
dens, for  they  were  frequently  called  uix)n  to  contrib- 
ute toward  the  support  of  the  royalist  cause,"  and  to 
pay  besides  a  special  war  tax,  while  industries  suffered 
from  the  interruption  of  traffic  and  supplies,"  and  the 
settlements  continued  to  be  tlireatened  by  Indians. 
In  1813-14,  Captain  Narvona  and  other  officers  car- 
ried on  a  regular  campaign  against  the  Apaches,  and 
clahned  to  have  inflicted  considerable  chastisement," 
yet  tlie  readiness  with  which  peace  was  proffered  and 
leniency  shown  served  only  to  encourage  hostilities," 
and  the  campaign  continued  with  brief  intermissions," 
under  the  direction  of  the  successive  intendentes, 
Alejo  Garcfa  Conde,  Echegaray,  and  Cordero,  who 
closed  the  line  of  colonial  governors. 

More  startling  than  these  chronic  irruptions  was  an 
uprising  of  the  Opatas,  the  most  civilized  of  the 
Sonora  tribes,  and  also  the  most  loyal."     Their  sub- 

^'  Among  the  earliest  to  accept  Dardon  was  Lopez,  Hermosillo's  lieut.  Tlio 
royalists  pursned  their  opponents lii to  Acaponeta.  Garcfa  Conde 's  report  iu 
Qac.  Mex,t  nos  24,  27,  28,  1811,  p.  1136.  Alaman  is  followed  by  Zaniacois, 
Hist.  Mex.,  vii.  267-71,  393-4,  593,  Arransoiz,  Mex.^  i.  122,  and  most  other 
writers;  yet  several  of  his  statements  and  dates  are  disproved  by  the  docu- 
ments  collected  in  Hernandez  y  Davakkt,  CoL  Doc.,  i.  376-83,  with  reports 
from  Parra  and  Lope/,  as  well  as  letters  from  Hidalgo. 

"//orcto  Afvta.  Rec.,  MS.,  12-15,  24;  PinaH,  Dor.,  Hi\tt,  Son.,  i.,  no.  ix.  22; 
JVoAV.  Gen.,  Aus.  26,  1816.  The  northern  part  of  Sinaloa  did  not  altogether 
escape  the  revolutionary  infection,  for  Capt.  Pidalla  reports  the  defeat  of  a 
l)ana  in  March,  near  Charay,  capturing  44  and  killing  49  out  of  200  to  300. 
One  Mex.,  xxiv.  1197. 

^  Quicksilver  being  kept  back,  for  instance,  to  the  detriment  of  mining. 
Pinart,  Doc.  Son.,  i.,  no.  xxvi.,  18.  The  war  tax  decree  appeared  Aug.  7. 
1813.  Id.,  no.  xiv.,  22. 

^*ln  one  of  the  numerous  encounters,  29  Apaches  were  killed.  GoiC,  Mex., 
1815,  196-7. 

"'In  1817,  the  noted  chief,  Cliiquito,  was  taken.  The  intendcnte  treated 
him  with  gpreat  consideration,  and  other  cliiefs  coming  at  the  time  to  arrange 
for  peace,  lie  at  once  released  the  prisoner.     The  party  thereupon  killed  tile 

Siard,  and  ran  off  with  some  weapons.    Velaac4>,  Son,,  241-2;  Soc.  Mex,  Oeotj., 
oL,  xi.  85. 
2^  In  April  1818,  the  intendente  at  Anzpe  reports  naving  driven  the  sav- 
ages beyond  the  rivers  Salado  and  Coloraoo,  peace  being  also  made  with  sev- 
eral tribes.  Oac.  Mex.,  xxxvii.  550, 623.  644;  xxxix.  668;  xl  960;  Notic.  Otn., 
June  14»  1819. 

"For  an  account  of  this  brave  and  interesting  people  I  refer  to  my 
Naitke  Rocch.  i.;  Encudtro,  Not,  Son.,  140-3;  Zumga,  Menu,  1835.     This  ohiof 
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niissiveness  was  due  greatly  to  want  of  harmony 
.ninong  themselves  which  the  govemment  fostered, 
wliile  employing  them  as  soldier  and  frontier  guards. 
They  had  frequently  complained  of  the  loss  of  privi- 
lege by  their  vassalage,  but  little  heed  was  given  to 
them. 

In  1820,  about  thirty  of  them  retuminjj  from  ser- 
vice  found  their  families  neglected  and  their  own  pay 
withheld.  Their  denunciations  became  so  threatening 
that  the  commandant  sent  them  under  guard  to 
Durango.  On  the  way  they  killed  the  sentinel, 
routed  the  escort,  and  returned  to  rouse  their  breth- 
ren.'* A  few  hundred  joined  them  to  descend  for 
pillage  upon  San  Antonio  de  la  Huerta  and  adjoining 
settlements.  Those  who  resisted  were  killed,  and 
several  detachments  sent  against  them  were  defeated," 
notablv  one  under  Colonel  Lomban,  at  Toniche,  said 
to  have  numbered  1500  men,  while  they  mustered 
not  over  550.  Aided  by  Chihuahua  a  force  of  over 
2,000  men  was  raised  against  them,  and  a  battle  was 
fought  near  Arivechi.  Finding  themselves  over- 
mat(*hed,  tlu*  Opatas,  reduced  by  losses  and  desertion, 
withdrew  to  the  church,  where  they  held  out  for  two 
davs,  and  surrendered  onlv  when  their  last  shot  had 
been  fired.  The  two  leaders  Doraine  and  Espiritu 
with  seventeen  adherents  were  condemned  to  be  shot, 
the  rest  being  released.'* 

The  measurers  taken  to  suppress  Indian  rebels  after 
Hermosillo's  defeat,  checked  any  active  participation 

received  an  alluwancc  from  the  government,  with  the  title  of  genera]  of  the 
nation. 

^  One  account  refers  to  them  aa  revolted  prenidio  soldiers  sent  to  Dorangc^ 
for  punishment.    Cai.  Arrhfmth,  Arrh.,  iv.  pt  i.  26-7. 

**  C'apt.  Simon,  who  led  one.  was  captnreil;  at  Arivechi  they  annihilated 
(\ipt.  .Nioreno  with  CO  men  in  the  church.    V* Iosco,  Son,,  117-19. 

-H'onsult  .Sor.  Mtx,  Oto(f.,x.  705-7;  Oitr.  J/rj-.,  1S20,  1230,  1821,  yassim; 
Zunifti,  Son,,  ft;  Pttp.  VtMr.,  168,  no.  13;  Son.  Fnrdon.,  9,  in  Pimiris  CoL; 
CitL  St,  Pap.,  Sue.,  vi.  24,  36:  Eitrwifro,  Xot.  Son.,  140-3.  The  usoiJ 
difference  with  regard  to  numWrs  and  particulars  is  ol>serval>le  in  these 
authorities.  Steps  were  taken  to  remove  the  cause  for  similar  outbreaks  by 
checking  the  nrl»itrary  conduct  of  officials.  Pinart  Col,  Doc.  Son.,  MS., 
i.  no.  xii.  40.  no.  li.x.  2.'. 
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in  the  war  of  independence,  and  it  was  only  when  the 
Spanish  yoke  was  thrown  off  that  Sonora  and  Sinaloa 
joined  quietly  in  the  revolution.  A  fore-runner  of 
the  change  appeared  in  1820,  in  the  new  liberal  con- 
stitution granted  by  Spain.  Sonora  and  Sinaloa  ob- 
tained under  it  their  diputacion  provincial,  which  was 
installed  at  Arizpe,  thence  to  hold  sway  also  over  the 
Califomias/*  Ayuntamientos  were  also  established, 
and  deputies  were  sent  to  the  c6rtes  in  Spain." 

Not  long  after,  in  September  1821,  independence 
was  celebrated  throughout  the  provinces;"  yet  not 
under  the  supervision  of  Brigadier  Cordero,  who  with 
other  aims  hi  view  had  departed  for  Chihuahua,  leav- 
ing his  subordinates  to  manage  the  different  depart- 
ments," till  an  order  came  from  Bustamante  y  Velasco, 
chief  of  the  treasury,  to  assume  his  duties,  and  pre- 
pare for  the  election  of  members  to  the  national  con- 
fjress,"  as  well  as  to  observe  that  the  pri^^ileges  of 
ocal  self-rule  were  duly  enjoyed  even  by  the  natives." 
In  the  following  year  the  people  welcomed  the  empire 
in  paying  eager  homage  to  Iturbide. 

The  attention  evoked  by  this  fervor  amounted  to  little 
more  than  to  cause  the  creation  of  a  comandancia  de 
armas ,  or  military  department,  with  the  same  limits  as 

^The  latter  being  annexed  to  the  intendencia  at  Arizpe.  Cortex,  Dinrio, 
1820,  22-3. 

^  Qniros  y  Millan  and  Delgado  del  Puerto.  Among  the  deputies  provin- 
dales  are  named  Espinosa  de  los  Monteros  and  Marcelino  de  Batis.  Otic. 
Mfx.,  xliL  1289.  A  deputy  to  the  odrtes  had  been  choBcn  in  1810,  in  the 
person  of  M.  M.  Moreno. 

^  At  Arizpe  on  Sept.  6th,  at  Oui^mas  on  the  27th,  and  in  the  south  of 
Sinoloa,  somewhat  earlier.  Qwtd,  Qac  Gob,,  Oct.  3,  20,  31,  Nov.  7th.  An 
order  had  arrived  from  Greneralissimo  Iturbide  to  conform  to  the  now 
imperial  army  plan.  Pinart,  Doc.  Son.,  MS.,  L  noe.  G8-9,  28-9. 

^Capt.  Karvona  as  military  gov.,  who  siffna  the  independence  proclama- 
tions, Raf.  Morales  as  political  ruler,  and  Iff.  Bustamante  as  mmistcr  of 
finance.  Ouad.  Gae.  Gob.,  Oct  20,  Nov.  7,  lW2l;  Mex.  Mem.  BfK,  1823,  68. 

^  The  choice  fell  on  the  presbyter  Salido  of  Alamos  and  F.  de  Iribarren 
of  CosaU,  with  Riesgo  as  suplente.  G<ic.  Mex.,  xliii.  522.  The  latter  was 
called  to  sit  for  the  alwent  proprietary,  and  was  chosen  to  write  out  the 
declaration  of  independence.  He  figured  as  an  obsequious  flatterer  of  Itur- 
bide. When  his  term  expired  he  obtained  a  lucrative  appointment.  BuntO' 
maniej  HkL  Iturbide,  21. 

'^  Certain  judges,  justicias  constitucionales,  were  ordered  to  be  replaced 
by  newly  elected  men  from  among  the  Indians.  Phuirt^  Doc.  Son.,  MS.,  i.  no. 
Ixvi.  27. 
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the  iiitondencia,  yet  subject  to  the  comandante  general 
at  Chiliuahua/*  This  neglect  roused  the  hitherto  defer- 
ential deputy,  ^fonteros,  to  an  attack  upon  the  central 
g<)V<-ninient,  for  ignoring  many  reforms  proposed.  He 
raised  ohjcrtions  to  so  large  a  region  being  ruled  by 
ail  iiit^.ndonte  residin;^  in  the  distant  Durango.  The 
audieiicia  was  also  too  far  removed,  and  he  urjred 
that  Sonora  and  Sinaloa  should  be  separated,  an 
audienoia    bcin^r  established  at  Alamos  to  serve  for 

o 

both  provinces,  while  diputacion  provincial  should  be 
accorded  tu  each." 

Montcros'  words  were  the  echo  of  a  wide-spread 
discontent  with  the  centralized  administration  which 
savored  too  strongly  of  the  colonial  system.  The  idea 
of  a  republic  embracing  a  federation  of  states  with 
distinct  locral  governments  had  become  too  firmly 
rooted  during  the  revolutionary  war,  especially  among 
the  out-lying  provinces,  which  cared  not  to  be  rulea 
from  a  distance  by  men  who  were  only  too  ready  to 
sacrifice  them  to  private  aims.  The  pronunciamiento 
of  Santa  Anna  against  the  empire  in  December  1 822 
was  basrd  nn  tliis  provincial  desire  for  semi-indepen- 
d(Mic(^,  and  the  liitherto  passive  north-west  depart- 
ments rallied  quickly  in  support  of  it,'*  General  Eche- 
varri  pronouncing  on  February  1st,  at  Durango,  in 
favor  of  a  sovereign  congress.'^  The  bishop  of  Sonora 
exerted  himself  openly  against  the  movement,  but  the 
agitation  in  Sonora  for  separation  from  Sinaloa  pro- 
voked a  strong  feeHng  in  favor  of  the  revolution,  and 
its  success  was  warmly  greeted. 

The  new  authorities,  however,  had  weightier  con- 
siderations in  mind  than  the  wishes  of  a  remote 
border  population,  and  it  was  not  until  a  menacing 
agitation  was  exhibited  that  they  deigned  to  give  at- 

'^'Mex.  Mem.  Ouer.,  1823,  25;  Peep,  PoUt.,  il  doc.  xv.  140. 

-'^To  rcHide  at  Culiacan  and  Arizpo,  respectively.  MorUero%,  Sacpot.  Sm., 
9-18;    Pap,   Var.,  cxL  pt  xiv.,  cxli.  pt  6. 

^  For  an  account  of  this  revolution  I  refer  to  Hist.  Mex,,  ir.  788  et  teq., 
this  series. 

'^Pinart,  Doc.  Son,^  MS.,  L  noe.  86-6. 
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tention  to  Monteros'  bill  for  separation,"  which  de- 
luandod  also  a  number  of  concessions,  such  as  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  mint  at  Alamos,  a  tobacco  factory 
and  treasury  at  Culiacan,  an  assay  office  at  Arizpi, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  Jesuits  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  education  and  controlling  unruly  tribes.'* 
On  July  19,  1823,  the  separation  was  decreed  with 
diputacioncs  provinciales,  to  meet  at  Culiacan  and 
Ures  respectively,  the  latter  residence  not  being  obli- 
jratory.  This  measure  was  hasty,  however,  and 
ignored.  A  decree  of  February  4th  of  the  following 
year,  alluding  to  the  two  provinces  under  the  title  of 
Estado  Interne  de  Occidente,  ordered  the  formation 
of  a  joint  constitutional  legislature,  composed  of  six 
members  for  Sinaloa,  and  five  for  Sonora,  which  should 
convene  at  Villa  del  Fuerte,"  and  there  discuss  the 
project  before  submitting  it  to  the  people.  The 
deputies  dallied  over  it ;  the  Yaqui  revolt,  which  fin- 
ally drove  the  assembly  from  Fuerte  to  Cosald,  made 
the  Sonorans  less  eager  for  the  severance,  as  they 
needed  the  aid  of  the  wealthier  Shialoa.  This  aided 
the  decision  in  favor  of  maintaining  the  union,  and  a 
constitution  was  prepared  in  accordance  October  31, 
1825,  the  Occidente  state,  as  its  title  now  appeared, 
being  divided  into  five  departments,  Arizpe,  Horcasi- 
tas,  Fuerte,  Culiacan,  and  San  Sebastian." 

^  During  the  agitations  the  archives  at  Arizpe  were  to  a  great  extent  ilc- 
stroyed)  hence  tlio  many  gaps  in  hirttorv  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  cov- 
ercil.  There  were  also  troubles  at  Cosalu.  Butitt  in  Soc.  Mrx.  Oeog.,  ii.  62-3; 
Son^  Notic,  Ofic.y  7  et  sen. 

^'Project  presented  Feb.  29,  1823;  text  in  MonUrmn,  Kcpo«,  Son.,  liCt-\); 
Pop.   Var.t  cxl.  no.  14. 

'^  At  Fuerte  the  alcalde  was  to  join  the  tirst  f«mr  legislative  members  find 
preside  at  the  preparatory  meeting.  LL,  iii.  25-6.  In  the  fi'<leral  Acta  Con- 
stitutiva  of  Jan.  31,  1824,  Sonora  and  Sinaloa  are  termed  provinces,  of  the 
estado  intcmo  de  Occidente.  and  this  union  is  afhrmed  in  the  constitution  of 
Oct.  4.     Sinaloa  was  called  by  many  Baja  Sonora. 

•'•The  constitution,  which  is  considered  elsewhere,  covers  319  arts,  witli 
numerous  sub-divisions.  It  was  signed  at  Fuerte  by  M.  Escalante  y  Arv'izu, 
as  president.  L.  Martinez  de  Vea,  C.  Kspinoza  de  los  Monteros,  F.  de  Or- 
rantia,  I.  T.  de  Escalante,  F.  Domingiiez  Kscobar,  and  I.  F.  Vtrlasco  ami  A. 
Fernandez  Kojo,  secretaries.  Governor  Nic.  Man^  Gaxiola.  caud  secretary 
Ig.  I/Oi>ez,  countersign  on  Nov.  2.  CoL  CuwffL,  iii.  1-103.  lioth  legislature 
and  governor  issued  congratulatory  addresses.  Pinart^  Doc.  Son.^  i.  nos.  9, 
15,  19,  40.     A  supplementary  election  law  appeared  Nov.  8th  in  75  arts,  cov- 
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The  first  governor  under  this  constitutioii  ^ 
Simon  Elias  Gonzalez,  a  most  popular  man,  who  ^ 
elected  simultaneously  for  Chihuahua  and  Son< 
His  family  lesiding  at  the  time  in  the  former  st 
he  preferred  to  remain  there,  but  was  finally  ] 
suaded  to  come  to  Fuertes,**  vice-governor  F.  Irii 
was  soon  called  upon  to  act  for  him,  and  in  1827 
ures  Nicolds  Maria  Gaxiola,"  the  predecessor  of  G 
zalcz,  who  continues  in  charge  during  the  follow 
years.  The  first  regular  legislature  met  at  Fuerfe 
March  1826,"  and  a  month  later  the  supreme  cc 
was  installed."  The  state  had  now  its  special  conn 
dante  general,  in  Jos^  Figueroa,  residing  at  Arizj 
His  force  consisted  of  nine  cavalry  companies  ni 
l>ering  about  45  officers  and  747  rank  and  file,  cost 
nearly  $200,000  per  annum.  They  garrisoned 
nine  presidios  of  Tucson,  Fronteras,  Santa  Ci 
Altar,  Buenavista,  Horcasitas  or  Pitis,  Bacoachi,  . 
bispe,  and  Tubac,  besides  a  few  other  points,  as  Gu 
mas.  Alamos,  Fuerte,  while  at  the  escuadron 
Mazatlan  guarded  the  district  of  that  name.  1 
other  companies  of  active  militia  in  Sonora  could 
called  upon  when  required.  Of  local  militia  very 
bodies  were  organized.** 

ering  all  votiug.     Deputies  were  to  receive  $3,000  a  year  aud  mileage 
decree  of  Jan.  13,  1830,  lined  absent  electors  $25  to  $100.     Persons  wTic 
neglected  to  take  the  oatli  to  the  federal  constitution,  or  to  illuinina 
honor  of  the  event,  were  fined  $5.     The  title  sefioria  was  accorded  to 
of  the  higher  ofliidals,  and  to  the  vice-governor  that  of  excellency. 
Escalante  is  praised  for  his  services,  in  Bndna  Contp.,  109. 

^•He  had  received  four-fifths  of  the  votes,  and  the  legislature  voted 
600  for  bringing  his  family  from  Chihuahua.  Artnji  Con(j.  CtmMil.^  i.  5^ 
PinaH,  Doc,  ChUi.,  ii.  6-7. 

*Mn  Pinart,  Doc.  Son.,  i.  no.  62,  the  name  is  written  Jose  Maria,  i 
Nic.  Marfais  classed  in  /(/.,  no  52,  as  treas.  gen.  BuelncL,  Covnj>.^  109.  1 
Almada  appears  in  1828  as  vice-eovemor. 

^'^With  deputies  Thomas  Lscalant^,  Jose  Esquero,  Isnacio  Ari 
Mariano  Pando  de  la  Granda,  who  failed  to  be  recognized,  Ig.  Ven- 
Juan  Elias  (jronzalc/,  Jesus  Gaxiola,  and  Jose  Manuel  Estrella.  AcUm  i 
Co»Jitit..f  i.  58. 

*^  Under  Mig.  Dominguez,  as  president.  Rules  issued  in  1828.  Pi 
Doc.  Son.,  no.  K^.  The  circuit  court  which  opened  at  Rosario  had  juri 
tion  over  the  Califomias.  Mex.  Mem.  Sec^  Estad.,  1828,  14.  Adas  ( 
ConstU.,  I.  49.     Tlic  district  court  at  Ouaymas  also  covered  the  Califor 

"  Adas  Con;/.  Cowtit.,  i.  74-5.  His  pay  was  $4,000  and  his  adjutaE 
spector,  a  licut-col,  received  $3,000. 

^For  farther  details  see  the  special  chapter  on  this  aad  cognate  topi 
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While  the  organization  was  progressing,  a  serious 
affliction  fell  upon  the  state.  The  independence  of 
the  country  had  been  hailed  by  the  Yaquis  with  de- 
light, in  the  expectation  of  privileges  to  be  gained, 
such  as  equality,  with  the  right  to  participate  in 
elections,  and  the  enjoyment  of  independent  local  gov- 
ernment. All  this  proved  a  delusion.  The  local  ad- 
ministration was  unchanged,  remaining  in  the  bands 
of  padres  and  alcaldes  controlled  by  the  state  authori- 
ties. Moreover,  exclusion  of  intruders  was  no  longer 
enforced,  and  settlers  began  to  encroach  upon  their 
rich  soil.  Nor  were  they  even  exempted  from  the 
payment  of  taxes  as  heretofore;  and  when,  in  1825, 
assessors  made  their  appearance  to  measure  land  and 
value  property  for  taxation,  their  patience  gave  way. 

A  representation  was  sent  to  the  authorities,  based 
on  immemorial  exemption,  the  answer  to  which  was 
the  arrival  of  troops  to  enforce  the  assessment.  At 
Rahum  the  Yaquis  fell  upon  the  soldiers,  and  drove 
them  oft*  with  the  loss  of  seven  men."  Then  they 
proceeded  to  wreak  vengeance  upon  obnoxious  persons, 
among  whom  was  Father  ArgUelles,  of  Torin,  who 
was  murdered,  together  with  several  citizens.  A  de- 
scent was  next  made  on  the  adjoining  districts,  attended 
with  pillage,  and  all  the  horrors  of  a  savage  outbreak. 

Their  leader  was  Juan  Ignacio  Juzucanea,  usually 
called  Banderas,  from  a  banner  carried  by  him,  which 
he  had  obtained  from  a  church,  and  represented  as 
belonging  originally  to  Montezuma.  Although  small 
of  stature  and  unprepossessing  in  face,  he  wielded  an 
immense  influence  by  means  of  rare  eloquence  and 
decided  administrative  ability.  But  for  his  persuasion, 
the  outbreak  would  probably  have  assumed  no  imix)s- 
ing  form,  owmg  to  the  lack  of  unity  among  the  tribe, 

^^Oarda  Cvhan,  EsrriL  Diver,,  15.  The  cura  of  Cocori  nrgcd  them  to  re- 
aiat.  Veltntco,  Son.,  80.  The  dereated  force,  under  Capt.  Micr,  8oc  Mex. 
Geog,,  BoL,  viii.  301-2,  is  said  to  have  nnml>erod  200  men.  In  Mex.  Mer/u 
Mm,  Bel,  1827,  13,  the  first  outbreak  is  said  to  have  been  suppressed  in  be- 
ginning of  1825.  Tlie  comandante-general  was  on  his  way  with  400  men  to 
explore  the  mining  region  when  he  was  recalled  to  fight  the  greater  uprising. 
Estrella  Occid.,  Oct.  19,  1860.  CoL  Dept.  St.  Pap,,  Ivii  18-19. 
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fostered  by  the  intrigues  of  religious  and  political  oflB- 
cials.  Indeed,  some  of  the  Yaquis  were  induced  to 
side  with  the  whites,*'  and  the  Mayos,  the  adjoining 
tribe  on  the  south,  held  aloof  Banderas  went  to  the 
latter,  and  harangued  the  chiefs  of  their  sixteen  vil- 
lages with  such  effect  that  they  allowed  a  large  num- 
ber of  their  tribe  to  enroll  under  his  standard."  His 
success  so  far,  especially  in  the  matter  of  booty, 
proved,  perhaps,  the  main  inducement,  while  not  a 
few  felt  impressed  by  his  claim  to  being  inspired  for 
his  acts  by  the  virgin  herself** 

The  alarmed  legislature  invested  the  governor  with 
extraordinary  power,  and  steps  were  taken  to  organize 
militia  forces  to  support  the  troops,  for  which  reen- 
forcements  were  demanded  from  Chihuahua.**  The 
Pimas  and  other  tribes  were  likewise  enrolled,  partly 
for  local  defence,  partly  for  campaigns,*'  while  the  mis- 
sionaries received  special  injunction  to  soothe  the 
natives  to  the  north  and  east,  for  it  was  rumored  that 
the  Yumas  and  Papagos,  among  others,  had  shown  a 
hostile  disposition. 

Meanwhile  the  Yaquis  and  Mayos  had  jointl}'^  over- 
spread the  territory'-  southward  to  Fuertes,  and  north 
toward  Ures  and  Guaymas,  routing  several  detach- 
ments, such  as  (Guerrero's  at  San  Vicente.  Banderas 
himself  led  a  force  of  three  hundred  men,  armed 
mostly  with  clubs,  slings,  and  bows,  and  raided  one 
hacienda  after  another,  sending  back  cattle  and  other 
lx)oty  to  enrich  his  villages/^ 

Arriving  at  Santa  Cruz,  held    by  a  strong   body 

*'  Tlie  pooplo  of  Tepagiii  and  Batacora  joined  the  govt  troops  to  chastise 
their  kindred.  Sor,  Mtw,  GfO'j.y  Bol.y  xi.  91. 

<»  In  May  182G,  according  to  the  Corno  Fnl,  Mar.  10,  1827. 

<'The  nio.st  note<l  of  tlie  Mayo  chieftains  was  Mig.  Estevan,  astntc  and 
audacious,  wlio  .subsequently  assumed  the  leading  place  in  a  war  among  the 
whitc-<.     Vvhisro^  JSon.,  70,  83. 

*'"*T1k).s(^  failing  to  re.spond  to  tlic  ten)porary  militia  enrollment  were  tol»e 
conduiuneil  to.'^erve  for  the  full  term  fixed  by  law.  Pinart,  Dor.  Son,,  i.  no.  32. 

•***  At  Cicneguilla  alone,  159  men  gathered.  More  than  200  Yaquis  offered 
their  services,  and  Pimas  joined  readily.  Pinart,  Doc.  Son,,  no.  2/. 

^^  He  pa.ssed  through  Caxon,  Bacatete,  and  Punta  de  la  Agna,  tlirough 
Coyotes,  the  rcales  de  8an  Marcial  and  San  Jose  de  los  Pimas,  the  villages 
of  Chibato  and  Subiate,  and  through  Lob  Angeles  and  Tepague,  near  Pitic. 
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under  the  Indian  chief  Cienfuegos,  he  worked  so  per- 
suasively upon  the  garrison  that  when  the  chief  issued 
orders  for  defence,  he  was  beset  and  compelled  to 
flee,  severely  wounded.  Shortly  after,  hearing  of  the 
execution  of  some  captured  Yaquis  at  Alamos  as  rebels, 
Bandcras  retaliated  by  court-martialing  and  condemn- 
ing to  death  a  number  of  prisoners  in  his  power,  as 
abettors  of  tyranny,  and  usurpers  of  Montezuma's 
authority,  a  formal  notice  of  their  execution  being 
sent  to  the  comandantc  general,  Figueroa,  with  a 
warning  to  avoid  unnecessary  cruelty,  and  the  inti- 
mation that  he  himself  would  be  guided  by  the  exam- 
ple set  him  by  Christians. 

Early  in  August,  1826,  Banderas  arrived  before 
Pitic,  the  headquarters  of  the  comandante  general 
Figueroa,  who  was  advancing  from  Alamos.  On  the 
6th  a  battle  was  fought  between  San  Lorenzo  and 
Santa  Kita,  which  was  hotly  maintained  till  night 
intervened.  Banderas  then  departed  in  quest  of 
reenforcements,  leaving  the  chief  Guiscamea  to  hold 
tlie  ground.  The  absence  of  the  leading  spirit  proved 
fatal  to  the  Yaquis,  who  were  defeated  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  with  a  heavy  loss  in  prisoners  and  dead. 
Those  who  fled  encountered  Captain  Mier,  who 
speadily  scattered  them  with  additional  slaughter." 

The  Yaquis,  however,  soon  reunited,  and  Banderas 
was  again  in  the  field  with  fresh  forces.  The  mer- 
chants of  Guaymas,  believing  that  the  enemy  was 
hemmed  within  their  own  territory  sent  into  the  in- 
terior for  the  long  delayed  caravans ;  but  Banderas 
surprised  the  Pitic  consignment,  valued  at  fully 
thirty  thousand  dollars.  A  series  of  successful  raids 
now  followed,  in  numerous  directions,  all  attributed 
by    rumor   to   the   personal   direction   of   Banderas. 

^  Figueroa  reported  that  this  episode,  which  took  place  at  rancho  de  la 
Mesa,  Aug.  18th,  resulted  in  the  death  of  «%0  Yaquis  and  the  capture  of 
2(K)  women  and  children,  l>eaidc8  the  recall  of  90  citizens*,  who  had  l>een 
taken  priHoners.  Pinart,  Doc.  Son.,  i.  MS.,  no.  23.  Mier  had  300  men.  The 
loss  to  the  Yaquis  in  the  encounter  with  Figueroa  is  placed  at  130  dead  for 
the  two  days.  Palanca,  Sept.  21,  1826.     All  exaggerated  as  may  be  supposed. 

Hist.  Mez.  States,  Vol.  U.  4L 
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fostered  by  the  intrigues  of  religious  and  po^ ' 
cials.     Indeed,  some  of  the  Yaquis  were  r- 
j?idu  witli  the  whites/'  and  the  Mayos,  * 
trilx*  on  tlie  south,  held  aloof.     Bander  '■ 
latter,  and  haranjrued  the  chiefs  of  tV  .= 
la<;(  s  with  such  effect  that  they  alio:    / 
bor  of  their  tribe  to  enroll  under  b"  :  * 
success   so    far,  especially  in   th^  ■' 
proved,  perliaps,  the  main  indr 
few  felt  impressed  by  his  claiir : 
liis  acts  by  tlie  virgin  herself.*' 

The  alarmed  lejifislature  ir 
extraordinary  power,  and  8*-.  .ij.  ' 

militia  forces  to  support  .  ^J™  ^°t 

forconicnts  were  demand  .  xiumber  o 

Pimas  and  other  tribes     ;  .=*ciplimng  and 

for  local  defence,  partb      ^  ,  .  ^^^^^y  ^™^ 

sionaries  received  sr  ,  :^^"^*^  amounted  to 

natives  to  the  north  ;  "  -'^^^  ^"^"^^  ^  t^n  and 

the  Yumas  and  Pf  -  /  '.     ^}?   legislature  and 

hostile  disposition  ''  -^,,™  T"?^*^  from  Fuerte 

Meanwhile  th'  -'^?'''^'i/'\"^  If  ^"^^^  Figueroa 

spread  the  terr  ^'^  mefhciont.        The  house  of 

toward  Ures  ''  meanwhile  been  considering  the 

ments,  such  r  ''  ^^'".-*^^'y  disruasion  an  act  was  passed 
himself  led  '"0'  *^"^^  granting  some  aid  to  reestab- 
mostly  wif  Moreover  strono;  reonforcement«  arrived 
hacienda  ^.i**'"'''^'  ^^^  ^^  *^^''  ^''^^'■^  inaction  of  Banderas 
booty  to  .  >  '''*^'  ^^'^^  spirit  of  many  followers,  Figueroa's 

Am  *  ^  ^(iBtains  that  ho  coulil  readily  have  captured  any  of  the  towni. 

4.u_:.  t  "•j^miMioners  were  sent  on  to  Mexico  and  treate<I  with  an  imnrea- 

their  k     •S^^  Puhnca,  May  10,  IS'.'T.  ^^ 


aiaf 

7 


^ji^5  his  plans,   says  Kscinlcro,  Xof.  Son.,  136-8,  was  to  crown  him- 
^^4»*J  combine  the  ditforent  tril)es,  under  a  native  govt,  for  war  uikjo 


^ 


mM  Nov.  30th.  Pardon  to  be  granted  *  con  las  circumstanciaa  one  cree 
^^KMitrs."  Rnmin^  Col.  Doc.,  305-0.  Prisoners  were  to  be  clothed  and 
IjJJimvi'Ilnur  expiMises  pai<l.  One.  M*x.,  Oi't.  17,  26,  1826;  Corrco.,  Fed., 
J7  i,  17,  1S2(>.     Governor's  appeal  to  congress  in  May,  eta  Acku  Cong. 
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the   steps  taken  to 
.-  •  '•  •      •  .itrol  over  them  was  a 

L  ""      ''•  .  .  which  Indians  were  con- 

••  J  citizens,  with  obligation  to 

oodies,  to  educate  children  and 
t>     .9  *  .ong  individuals.     Official    intrigue 

usual  reduced  the  law  to  little  more 
otter.* 

^oner  was  the  Yaqui  affair  settled  than  another 
ucned  to  arise  from  the  edict  declaring  the  ex- 
dion   of  all   Spaniards  in  the  republic,   including 
iCarly  all  the  padres.     More  than  two  thirds,  how- 
ever,   of  that  nationality  were  e-vempted,    owing  to 
relationship  by  marriage  with  natives,  and  to  services 
rendered;"  but  ere  this  became  known  the  excite- 
ment ran  high,  aggravated  by  rumors  of  a  Spanish 
invasion.       The    missions   displayed    an   attitude    so 
threatening  that  military  steps  were  taken."     Notli- 

^  As  early  aa  Due.  1826,  a  nuni1)er  of  Yaquis  liad  come  to  plead  for  par- 
don,  and  in  Jan.  largo  numbers  laifl  down  their  arms.  Correro,  Fed.,  Jan.  23, 
Fob.  7,  1827.  Padre  Ddvaloti  exerted  himself  as  mediator,  to  judge  by  his 
letters  in  Pivp,  Tar.,  141,  no.  11,  p.  xviiL-xx. 

«^The  war  cost  3,000  victims.  E>if reiki,  Ocrkl,  Oct.  19,  1860.  A  number 
of  tlie  eiicaped  Yacjuis  under  the  leader  of  Virgin,  an  0|>uta,  kept  Ari/|)e  in 
alarm  during  Feb.  1827.  Virffin,  however,  was  captured  and  shot  witli  a 
dozen  followers.  Correo,  /V</.,  May  9,  1827.  Apache  inroads  had  continued 
and  the  Papagos  were  complained  of.  Soc  Mex.  Oeoij.,  x.  708-9;  Pinart,  Doc, 
Son.,  i.  32. 

•*Text  with  rules  in  Pinart,  Doc.  Son.,  nos.  121-3. 

^  Under  law  of  Ap.  25,  1826,  37  were  expelled  and  7  more  under  art.  9. 
By  the  state  65  were  exempted  and  by  the  gen. -govt  51.  Mex.  Mem,  Sec, 
EaUul.,  1829,  doc.  1.  Those  who  had  rendered  service  to  the  Spanish  cause 
in  1821,  were  esi)ecially  seized  upon.  Pinart,  Doc.  Son.,  i.  no6.  70,  221. 

®  In  April  1S28,  several  orders  M'cre  issund  to  detachments  and  local  au- 
thorities.    Priests  who  a1>ettcd  t!:e  i.i'!^\:::t:r  ;  were  tL>  !'e  expelled. 
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Dismay  spread  over  the  country,  and  had  he  followed 
up  his  advantages  by  attacking  the  larger  towns  it  is 
difficult  to  say  what  may  have  been  the  result ;  **  but 
he  confined  himself  chiefly  to  petty  raids  and  attacks 
on  the  smaller  detachments,  sustaining  by  this  seem- 
ing forbearance  the  declaration  that  he  desired  only 
to  obtain  redress  for  his  people.  To  this  end  also  he 
sent  a  commission  to  the  government,  offering  to  dis- 
band his  men  whenever  their  grievances  received 
attention." 

Meanwhile  he  relaxed  his  ravages,  only  to  direct 
his  efforts  to  preparations  for  renewing  hostilities; 
notably  in  making  powder,  preparing  arms,  drilling 
men,  and  in  seeking  further  alliances,  a  number  of 
white  soldiers  being  secured  to  aid  in  disciplining  and 
leading  the  Yaquis.  These  doings  greatly  alarmed 
the  inhabitants,  and  his  force,  which  amounted  to 
about  two  thousand,  was  swelled  by  rumor  to  ten  and 
twenty  times  the  number."  The  legislature  and 
other  authorities  had  fled  in  affright  from  Fuerte 
and  sought  refuge  at  Cosald,  and  General  Figueroa 
began  to  be  abused  as  inefficient."  The  house  of 
representatives  had  meanwhile  been  considering  the 
appeal,  and  after  lengthy  discussion  an  act  was  passed 
offering  amnesty  and  granting  some  aid  to  reestab- 
lish order."  Moreover  strong  reenforoements  arrived 
from  Chihuahua,  and  as  the  late  inaction  of  Banderas 
had  cooled  the  war  spirit  of  many  followers,  Figueroa  s 

^  Hardy  maintains  that  he  could  readily  have  captured  any  of  the  towns. 
Trav.,  397-400,  409. 

^  The  commissioners  were  sent  on  to  Mexico  and  treated  with  an  impres- 
siye  attention.  PdUmcOy  May  10,  1827. 

^  Among  his  plans,  says  Escudero,  Not,  Son.,  136-8,  was  to  crown  him- 
self king  and  combine  the  different  tribes,  under  a  native  govt,  for  war  upon 
whites.     The  tribes  were  not  in  accord,  however,  and  his  messages  failed. 

^^  Unless  reinforcements  came  all  Sonora  would  be  lost  was  the  ciy. 
PaJanca,  Oct.  19,  1826.  'No  estaban  muy  tranquilos,'  observes  Bustamante 
quaintly,  Voz  Patria,  ii.  no.  17,  p.  4,  invaded  as  Sonora  was  by  seven  tribes 
of  savages. 

^  On  Nov.  30th.  Pardon  to  be  granted  *  con  las  circumstancias  que  cree 
convenientea. '  Hamirez,  Col.  Doc,,  205-6.  Prisoners  were  to  be  clothed  and 
their  travelling  expenses  paid.  Oac.  Mex.,  Oct.  17,  26,  1826;  Corrto.,  Fed., 
Nov.  9,  17,  1826.  Governor's  appeal  to  congress  in  May,  eta  AcUu  Cong* 
CofistU.,  i,  116-17. 
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overtures  with  partial  concessions  found  hearing. 
The  less  tractable  were  awed  into  submission,  among 
them  Banderas,  who  on  April  13,  1827,  came  with 
two  hundred  men  to  renew  his  fealty,™  though  some 
held  out  a  while  longer.  A  few  lawless  members  re- 
tired to  the  mountams,  the  rest  being  satisfied  with 
what  they  had  secured  in  arms,  cattle,  and  merchan- 
dise, all  of  which  they  were  permitted  to  retain,  the 
weakness  of  the  government  being  displayed  in  the 
concessions  granted.**  Among  the  steps  taken  to 
appease  as  well  as  obtain  control  over  them  was  a 
law  of  September  1828,  by  which  Indians  were  con- 
firmed in  their  rights  as  citizens,  with  obligation  to 
organize  into  militia  bodies,  to  educate  children  and 
distribute  land  among  individuals.  Official  intrigue 
and  neglect  as  usual  reduced  the  law  to  little  more 
than  a  dead  letter.** 

No  sooner  was  the  Yaqui  affair  settled  than  another 
threatened  to  arise  from  the  edict  declaring  the  ex- 
pulsion of  all  Spaniards  in  the  republic,  including 
nearly  all  the  padres.  More  than  two  thirds,  how- 
ever, of  that  nationaUty  were  CAcmpted,  owing  to 
relationship  by  marriage  with  natives,  and  to  services 
rendered;*'  but  ere  this  became  known  the  excite- 
ment ran  high,  aggravated  by  rumors  of  a  Spanish 
invasion.  The  missions  displayed  an  attitude  so 
threatening  that  military  steps  wore  taken.**     Noth- 

^  As  early  ati  Dec.  182G,  a  numl>er  of  xaquis  had  come  to  plead  for  |)ar- 
don,  and  in  Jan.  large  num1>cra  laid  down  their  arms.  Carrero,  FfiL,  Jan.  23, 
Fob.  7,  1827.  Padre  Ddvalos  exerted  himself  as  mediator,  to  judge  by  his 
letters  in  Pap.  Var.y  141,  no.  11»  ?•  xviiL-xx. 

*'The  war  cost  3,000  victims.  mrfUa,  OccicL,  Oct.  19,  1860.  A  number 
of  the  escaped  Yaquis  under  the  leader  of  Virgin,  an  Opata,  kept  Ariz]pe  in 
alarm  during  Feb.  1827.  Virgin,  however,  was  captured  and  shot  with  a 
dozen  followers.  Chrreo,  Fed.  ,alay  9,  1827.  Apache  inroads  had  continued 
and  the  Papagos  were  complained  of.  Soc  Mex.  Otog.^  x.  708-9;  Pinart,  Doc. 
Son.,  i  32. 

«*Text  with  rules  in  Pinart^  Doc.  Son.,  nos.  121-3. 

^  Under  law  of  Ap.  25,  1826.  37  were  expelled  and  7  more  under  art.  9. 
By  the  state  65  were  exempted  and  by  the  gen. -govt  51.  Mex.  Mem.  Sec, 
BatiuL,  1829,  doc.  1.  Those  who  had  rendered  service  to  the  Spanish  cause 
in  1821,  were  es])ccially  seized  upon.  Pinarty  Doc.  Son.,  i  nos.  70,  221. 

®  In  April  1828,  several  orders  wore  issued  to  detachments  and  local  au- 
thorities.    Priests  who  alnstted  t!ie  i.iovc:r.c:i!:3  were  to  be  expelled. 
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ing  came  of  it,  save  an  increased  stringency  toward 
foreigners  with  regard  to  passports  and  surveillance.** 
Among  notable  visitors  of  late  years  had  been 
Lieutenant  Hardy,  who  in  1826  made  explorations 
from  Gua3'^ma8  along  the  gulf  shores,  and  far  up  the 
Colorado,  for  pearl  beds  and  gold.**  The  latter  at- 
tracted in  the  same  year  Colonel  Bourne,  who  in- 
spected the  chief  mining  camps  of  the  two  provinces.** 

Although  the  union  of  Sonora  and  Sinaloahad  been 
decided  upon  in  1825,  the  divisionists  continued  to 
agitate  their  project,  and  gain  adherents  by  different 
manoeuvres,  such  as  the  choice  of  capital,  which  ex- 
cited rival  towns  in  no  small  degree.  Arizpe  natur- 
ally claimed  its  long  preeminence,  and  resisted  with 
armed  force  the  removal  of  the  deputies  to  Ures,  in 
accordance  with  the  separation  decree  of  1823.  In 
order  to  stop  the  quarrel  the  legislature  met  at 
Fuerte,  which  might  be  considered  a  border  town. 
This  encouraged  the  Sinaloans  to  strive  for  a  still 
greater  advantage,  and  CuHacan  pressed  her  claim, 
rousing  the  jealous  Sonorans  to  vigorous  counter- 
eff(^rts  which  resulted  in  a  decree  of  October  26,  1827, 
declaring  Concepcion  de  Alamos  the  capital.*^ 

These  proceedings  added  fuel  to  the  party-spirit 
which  became  so  violent  in  the  legislature,  that  the 
assembly  was  for  a  time  virtually  in  a  state  of  dissolution. 
Vice-governor  Iriartc  made  himself  so  conspicuous  by 
advocating  division  that  the  unionists  succeeded  in 
passing  a  decree  December  20,  1828,  declaring  him 
removed  and  ineligible  for  reiilection.**     Both  sides 

^  Circulars  of  Jan.  20,  1827,  Jnly  21,  1828.  A  list  had  to  be  kept  of 
foreign  residents  or  visitors. 

^"•^^'In  the  vessels  TTo/^  and  Bruja,  during  July  and  Augnst.  Hardy's  Travek 
in  Mex. 

*  Three  years  later  the  English  war  vessel  Sapphtrf  came  to  gather  infor- 
mation on  tnulo  and  condition,  Combkr,  Toy.,  184-90,  345-64,  and  tlie  F^tide 
traded  here  in  1829-30.  B4mrd,  in  Soc  de  G6og.,  xvi.  36-40. 

**'  All  officials  1>eing  ordered  to  meet  here  on  Jan.  10,  1828.  The  congress 
ordered  the  necessarv  public  buildings  to  be  erected.  Decree  of  Feb.  12, 
1828.  P<xp.  Tar.,  no.  Ixvii.  117;  no.  IxviiL  119. 

^See  A^out^  Annak^  Yoy^^  zliy,  352-4;  debate  in  Acta^  Qmgn  Qnutit,,  i; 
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appealed  to  the  supreme  congress,  which  declared  in- 
valid the  decree  aorainst  Iriate.  The  le^islatiii-e  and 
Governor  Gaxiola,  nevertheless,  failed  to  obey  the 
decision,"  whereupon  several  districts  in  Sonora  and 
Sinaloa,  pronounced  against  them '*  in  March  1829. 

This  movement  was  over-awed  for  a  time  by  a 
counter-pronunciamiento  at  Pueblo  de  los  Seris,  sup- 
ported by  Yaquis  and  Opatas;"  but  the  decided  posi- 
tion assumed  by  the  militia  colonel,  Escalante,  in  Au- 
gust, at  Buenavista,  gave  fresh  courage  to  the  ces- 
sionists,  especially  as  the  comandante  general  held 
aloof,  alike  unwilling  to  disobey  the  supreme  govern- 
ment or  to  proceed  against  the  state  authorities," 
and  consequently  evoking  sharp  comment  from  all 
quarters. 

Appeals  for  the  consideration  of  dividing  the  state 
became  so  strong  that  the  legislature  gave  it  serious 
attention."  Their  committee  reported  adversely,  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  a  party  measure,  centring 
upon  a  strife  for  disposing  of  the  revenue.  Neither 
province  had  sufficient  income  to  support  a  distinct 
existence.  Separation  would  weaken  Sonora,  and 
expose  it  to  fiercer  savage  irruptions  than  ever,  to  the 
danger  also  of  adjoining  territories.  Union  was  alone 
identified  with  progress.^*     The  report  failed  to  satisfy; 

Pinartf  Doc,  Son,,  no.  xzxiv.  68  et  seq.  Velasco,  in  Soc  Mex,  Oeog.,  Bol, 
viil  286. 

^Arrillagf^  Berap.,  1829,  42-3.  Heated  discussion  of  the  decree  in  the 
legislature,  Son,  Actti  S(fmon,  3-11. 

'^In  Sinaloa,  Culiacan,  CosaM,  and  San  Xavier,  which  had  been  roused 
greatly  by  the  removal  of  the  capital  to  Sonora;  and  in  the  upper  province, 
&uayinas,  Hennosillo,  Horcasitas,  Oposura,  and  Mocteuzoma.  Pinart^  Doc. 
Son.,  i.  147-8,  167-78. 

'^To  the  num)>er  of  700  men  on  June  13th.  Opin  Pub,  Occid.,  July  9,  30, 
1829. 

''^  He  appealed  to  l>oth  parties  in  behalf  of  peace,  proclaimed  his  impar- 
tiality, anaoflfured  to  appeal  to  Mexico.  Id.  Pinarl,  Doc  Son.,  i.  nos  48-50, 


andim.  165-74. 

'^  The  merchants  ot  iiermosiuo  repi 
disturbance,  and  urged  that  the  feelings  of  the  majority  l)e  ascertained. 


^he  merchants  of  Hermosillo  represented  the  paralyzing  effect  of  the 


Son.,  Pe.ticion  CiwL,  1-8. 

■*'lhe  revenues  for  1825,  1826,  and  1827  had  l>een  $104,212,  8186,310,  and 
8108,814  in  Sinaloa,  and  §23,895,  $52,065,  and  $37,028  in  Sonora.  June  24, 
IvS'JO,  Sini.^  Mnnif.  fl*'  l^  CornUvm  tvrjtrrt  Divininn,  1-52.  Some  of  its  statements 
are  (loubtful.  Comments  in  Espir,  Pub.,  Jan.  7,  1829;  Correo,  Fed.,  Mar.  9, 
1828. 
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and  in  August  the  legislature,  convoked  in  extra  ses- 
sion, agreed  so  far  as  to  issuo  a  general  amnesty,  and 
to  request  the  resignation  of  Governor  Graxiola,  add- 
ing subsequently  that  the  division  question  should  be 
entertained  and  Iriarte  reinstated.'  This  result  was 
mainly  due  to  the  spread  of  Escalante's  movement, 
with  whom  Ficcueroa  now  concluded  a  treatv." 

In  January  1830,  the  decree  for  division  was  passed, 
and  a  commission  was  appointed  to  carry  it  out," 
while  congress  considered  the  subject.  After  several 
promptings,"  an  approval  of  the  division  was  issued, 
on  October  13th,"  and  in  the  following  month  appeared 
the  proclamation  f<ir  elections  for  legislatures,  which 
were  to  be  installed  in  March  1831.'*  The  boundary 
between  the  states  was  drawn  through  the  Mesquite 
rancho,  eighteen  leagues  south  of  Alamos,  on  the 
road  to  Fuerte,  and  down  Rio  Alamos  to  the  gulf, 
presenting  a  breadth  of  territor}"  of  forty  leagues. 
Rio  de  las  Cafias  remained,  as  heretofore,  the  border 
for  Jalisco,  while  Sonora  stretched  to  the  Colorado 
and  Gila.  The  eastern  line  was  less  satlsfactorj', 
owing  to  the  extension  of  Chihuahua  and  Duraniro 

'^J.  M.  Almadii  assumed  Gaxiola's  place  when  he  ol>eye<l  the  onler  to 
resign.  Son.^  OtM-vi  p^r  un  Tajxulo. 

'"On  Sept.  17th,  in  8  arts  whereby  Figiieroa  offered  to  instate  Iriarte  hy 
force  if  necorjsary.   Ptwirf,  Dor.  Son.y  i.  11)4-5,  204. 

"  It  had  also  to  make  inventories  of  furniture  and  other  public  effects  for 
division.  Decrees  18()  1,  in  A/.,  i.  211. 

■"^On  Aug.  8,  ISiW,  the  dipntacion  pcrmanente  sent  an  appeal.  Dissatis- 
faction arose  with  Deputy  Mjmteros,  and  on  Juno  7th  his  pf»wers  were 
revt)ke<L  An  extra  session  of  the  legislature  was  resolvetl  on  Aug.  2d  for 
promoting  the  division  and  electing  a  senatitr. 

"•  An«l  on  the  following  day  were  issued  rules  for  the  act.  Oencral  assem- 
blies were  to  l>e  convokdl  as  soon  as  possible  at  Pitic  and  Culiacan.  'Ihe 
three  tlepartments  of  San  Sebastian,  Culiacan,  and  Fuerte,  fonning  Sinaloa. 
were  assigned  three  electors  each;  those  of  Arizj»e  and  Horca^itas,  forming 
Sonora,  four  and  Hve  re^jvectively.  Tlie  junta  general  of  Sonora  should  des- 
i^atc  eleven  deputies  to  form  its  state  congress,  Sinaloa  likewise,  and  they 
should  proceed  to  frame  election  laws,  and  choose  senators.  Decree  in  19 
arts,  in  Du^tbtn  and  Ijftujn%  Le\i.  Afrx.^  ii.  291  3.  Arrillapa  adds  the  election 
acts  from  the  Occidente  constitution  of  182o.  Rerftp.,  1S.10,  490-x>13;  Jlrr. 
Col.  /v.;/.,  1829-30,  127-9;  S.  Afi'jwl,  Rtp.  J/-x.,  ">;  H'^rnnnfh-z.Oift.,.  S'>n.,24. 

^Pinarf,  Doc.  Son.,  i.  no.  228-33.  Some  dithculties  occurred,  which  re- 
quired legislative  onlers  to  smooth  with  fre^h  election  decrees,  and  an  am- 
nesty apiwared  on  Dec.  20th.  Tlie  final  dite  of  in-ttallation  was  to  lie  March 
13th.  Provisional  regulatitm'*  were  issued  for  the  treasuries.  Comisaho 
Gen.  Riesgo  found  a  strong  opposition  from  Hermosillo* 
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over  a  wide  tract  along  the  western  slope  of  the  sierra 
which,  by  position  and  intercourse,  pertained  to  the 
Occidente.**  The  population  of  the  new  states  was 
estimated  at  one  hundred  thousand  each,"  with  the 
prospect  of  a  rapid  natural  growth  for  the  compara- 
tively protected  and  peaceful  Sinaloa,  and  a  strong 
counter-attraction  for  Sonora,  against  Apache  raids, 
in  the  mines,  and  m  the  wide  area,  which  should 
bring  immigration.  Indeed,  in  1839,  the  population 
of  this  state  was  reported  to  be  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  thousand,"  from  which  a  formidable  mil- 
itia could  be  formed  for  defence  against  irruptions  if 
the  local  authorities  would  only  enforce  the  decree 
passed  for  this  purpose.'*  The  last  acting  governor 
of  Occidente  was  Leonardo  Escalante,  a  powerful 
promoter  of  the  separation.'* 

"^  VelascOf  Son.,  15-16.  In  colonial  times,  Sinaloa  extended  from  Bio 
Rosario  to  Rio  Fuerte;  Ostimuri,  really  belonging  to  it,  continued  to  Rio 
Mayo,  and  then  8onora.  Humboldt,  £m(/»  Pol.,  i.  295-7.  In  Corten,  Diario, 
1820,  xi.  25,  Sinaloa  is  said  to  extend  even  to  the  Yaqui,  and  Monteros 
stretches  Sonora  hence  to  lat.  36.  Espos.,  Son.,  5.  The  name  Sonora  beinff 
applied  also  to  Sinaloa,  as  Baja  Sonora.  Soc,  Mex.  Ofog.,  Bol,  viii.  214-15; 
O.i)nlkro,  EsUuL  Son.,  4;  Pap,  Var.,  cxL,  pt  14. 

<^By  official  report.  Mex,  Mem,  Sec  EaUul.,  1832,  doc.  i.  9.  Yet  Riesffo^ 
Mem.  Kittid.,  i.  96,  placed  the  ])opulation  of  Occidente  in  1828  at  considerably 
more  than  200,000,  while  Ca1>allero  estimated  it  in  1825  at  179,310.  EstadisL 
Son.,  4,  with  details  on  p.  15. 

^  Mcx*  Mem,  Min.  HtL,  1847,  112,  and  so  far  the  preceding  year  in  the 
estimates  of  Cortina  and  others.  Soc.  Mex.  Oeotj.,  Bol.,  ii.  6,  19;  vii.  138-9; 
ix.  272.  Stone  seeks  a  partial  cause  in  the  Altar  mining  excitement  of  1837. 
HUt.  Mn(j.,  V.  164.  MUhlenpfordt,  Mej.,  ii.,  pt  ii.,  419,  allows  only  101,900 
for  1833.  Humboldt  gives  tlie  intendencia  of  Sonora  121,400  in  1803.  E89ai 
Pol,\\.  155,  300.  Navarro  raised  it  to  135,385  seven  years  later,  38,640 
being  Spaniards,  35,766  mixed,  and  60,855  Indians.  Soc.  Mex.  Oeog.,  BoL, 
^p.  2,  i.  291.  In  Cortes,  Diario,  xi.  26,  it  was  then  made  130,000.  Cancelada 
assumed  144,640  for  Sonora  alone  in  1808.  Ruina  N.  Eap.,  73.  Velasco,  who 
excludes  the  uncivilized  Indians,  has  only  58,396  for  Sonora  in  1828.  See, 
also,  Warrfs  Mex.,  i  583;  ii.  606;  MilU*  Hint.  Mex.,  190.  The  Yaquis  alone 
numbered  about  12,000,  and  beyond  Arizpe  lived  few  whites. 

^  As  late  as  June  5,  1830.  Pinart,  Doc,  Son.,  i.  213-14.  Official  appoint- 
ments had  to  be  made  under  recommendation  from  municipalities.  The 
exemption  fees,  modified  by  decree  of  Dec  14,  1830,  were  liberal  enough  to 
allow  of  wide  evasion. 

*^  Pres.  P.  Sanchez  issued  in  Feb.  1831  the  congratulatory  address  to  the 
new  states  on  behalf  of  the  dissolving  legislature.  F.  Elscobosa  acted  as  gov. 
in  the  earlier  part  of  May  1830.  Buelna,  Compend.,  109.  I^ck  of  funds 
caused  the  suppression  of  the  subordinate  jefes  pollticos  in  ApriL  Accounts 
for  settlement  were  still  pendins  between  the  two  states  in  1834. 

LietU  R.  W.  If.  Ilartly,  R.  N.  Travels  in  the  Interior  of  Mexico  in  l8B5p 
1826,  ISSTf,  and  18^8.    London,  1829,  8vo,  pp.  ziii  and  540.    Illust.  with  map. 
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This  writer  was  engaged  in  the  capacity  of  a  commissioner  by  'the  Greneral 
Pearl  and  Coral  Fishery  Association  of  London,'  and  was  occupied  for  some 
time  in  exploring  the  gulf  of  California  in  search  of  pearls.  His  wurk  con- 
tains a  great  deal  of  valuable  information,  not  only  as  regards  matters  con- 
nected with  the  object  of  his  visit,  but  also  on  historical  events  which  occurred 
at  that  time.  Being  in  Sonora  when  political  schisms  were  rife,  he  is  able  to 
supply  many  interestinff  particulars  as  regarded  by  a  foreigner,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  his  aescription  of  the  panic  which  prevailed  in  Fuerte  on 
the  occasion  of  a  false  alarm  l>eing  given  that  the  Yaquis  were  approaching, 
pp.  188-92.  Hardy,  moreover,  supplies  much  information  about  the  habi^ 
customs,  and  character  of  the  Mexican  people  at  that  time,  as  well  as  con- 
cerning the  Indians  of  Lower  Cal.  The  QnarUrly  Review  charges  this  author 
Bomewiiat  too  severely  with  indulging  in  *  a  certain  allowance  of  stale  jokes, 
bad  puns,  and  small  wit ';  but  in  view  of  the  reallv  valuable  and  varied  in- 
formation he  affords,  he  may  readily  be  pardoned  this  weakness. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

SONORA  AND  SINALOA  AS  SEPARATE  STATES. 

1890-1851. 

Sonora's  PiRarr  Legislature — LsADnvo  Towns — Indians  versus  Whttis — 
Bandera's  Scheme — His  Defeat  and  Death— War  with  the  Yaquis 
— Expeditions  against  the  Apaches — Party  Struggles — Governor 
Gandara — Urrea  Proclaims  Federalism — He  is  Recognized  by 
Sinaloa — Oandara's  Counter-Revolution — ^Thb  Yaql'is  Rous^  by 
Gandara — ^\Var  between  Federalists  and  Centralists — AlijjSp 
NATE  Successes — Changes  op  Rulers — War  with  the  United 
States — (Juaymas  Bombarded — Americans  Take  Possession — Mazat- 
LAN  Captured — Migration  from  Sonora  to  California — Troubles 
with  Apaches — Changes  in  the  Administration. 

In  1831  was  installed  the  new  legislatures*  of 
Sonora  and  Sinaloa,  with  Manuel  Escalante  y  Arviga 
as  governor  *  for  the  former,  and  Agustin  Martinez  de 
Castro  for  Sinaloa.  A  bond  still  remained  between 
the  states  in  the  office  of  comandante  general  which 
embraced  both,  though  located  at  Arizpc,  as  the  best 
centre  of  military  operations.  In  1835,  however,  the 
president  created  a  separate  officer  of  this  denomina- 
tion for  Sinaloa.'  Another  reminder  existed  in  the 
constitution  of  both  states  which  differed  little  from 
that  adopted  in  1825.*     The  capital,  as  designated  by 

^  Under  protection  of  N.  Sra.  do  Guadalupe,  as  patron  saint.  Pinart,  Doc 
Son,,  ii.  31,  G5.     Deputies  were  to  receive  $3,000  i)er  annum  and  mileage. 

^  Escalante  represented  as  a  kind-hearted  and  accomplished  young  man, 
and  the  qualities  of  Castro  approved  l)y  reelections  to  omce.  Butbio,  Comp,, 
110;  yel'vu^t  Son.,  71;  CaL  JJep.  St.  Pttp.,  iii.  G2.  An  auditing  office  was  es- 
tabliiihcd  in  May  1834.  All  pu1)lic  employes  were  to  be  hold  responsible. 
Piwtrf,  Doc.  Son.,  ii.  nos.  289,  301. 

3  Lower  CaL  remained  under  Sonora  in  military  matters.  Cal.  Dep.  St. 
Pap.f  iv.  51-5.  The  pay  was  $4,000.  The  linal  military  se|)aratiun  of 
Sonora  an<l  Sinaloa  took  place  in  1842.  Dnhlan  y  Laonno,  Lft/.  AIvx.^  iv.  115. 

*  That  for  Sinaloa,  a4loptcd  Dec.  12,  1831,  contained  an  art.  against  prop- 
erty being  held  in  mortmain.     The  gradation  of  tribunals,  with  courts  of 
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the  separation  decree,  was  Hermosillo,  lately  known 
as  Pitic/  and  formerly  as  Horcasitas  presidio,  a  town 
with  a  population  of  about  eight  thousand  inhabitants. 
It  owed  its  progress  to  the  proximity  of  Guaymas, 
which  made  it  the  point  of  distribution  for  central 
and  northern  Sonora,*  or  about  a  third  of  this  popu- 
lation. Alamos  ranked  as  the  most  prosperous  city 
in  the  south  owing  to  the  proximity  of  mines.^ 

Culiacan,  the  capital  of  Sinaloa,  was  one  of  the 
oldest  settlements  in  the  state,  an  episcopal  seat,  with 
a  population  of  about  11,000.  Next  to  it  ranked  in 
importance  the  mining  towns  of  Cosakl  and  Kosario, 
the  latter  being  made  a  city  in  1827.* 

Many  of  the  rising  towns  were  ex-missions,  for 
secularization  had  been  steadily  practised  since  colo- 
nial days.  The  change  from  this  fatherly  regime  to 
repubUcanism  led  to  imscrupulous  inroads  upon  the 
remaining  missions,  until  only  a  few  missionaries  were 
left  to  witness  the  rapid  decadence  of  their  charge  in 
ruined  buildings  and  dispersing  congregations.  This 
applies  rather  to  Sonora.  One  way  of  spoliation  was 
to  purchase  or  seize  as  loans  cattle  and  other  effects, 

first  instance  in  canton  towns,  courts  with  asesores  in  departmental  head 
towns,  and  a  superior  court  at  the  capital,  of  nine  judges,  was  never 
strictly  followed.  Comments  in  Buelna,  Vomp.,  14;  Mex.  Ztuktntie^  i.  231-3. 
Press  restrictions  appeared  in  Sinaloa  in  1833.  Decree  of  Dec  6,  in  Pinari, 
Col,  no.  272. 

^  Name  changed  by  decree  of  Sept.  5,  1828. 

*0n  the  east  side  of  the  town  is  a  lime-stone  hill,  called  La  Campana  from 
the  bell-like  sound  emitted  when  struck  near  the  summit.  Ward's  Mix. ,  L  565, 
ii.  595.  Most  of  the  opulent  merchants  resided  here.  Hardy  s  Trav,,  95; 
Pinartf  Doc.  Son,,  i.  no.  424. 

^  For  descriptions  of  the  leading  towns  I  refer  to  Rkago  y  Valdei,  Mem., 
passim;  Pinart,  Doe.  Son.,  i.  104-12,  145,  1G7,  etc.;  Cmnbier,  Voy.,  173-6 
204-9,  216-32;  Velaaco,  Son.,  17  et  seq.  By  decree  of  Juljr  5,  1830,  each  city 
was  entitled  to  two  leagues  of  land  on  every  quarter,  and  villas,  one  league 
and  a  half.  Pinart,  L  2^.  Several  changes  of  name  were  made  in  course 
of  these  years.  In  1837  the  state  was  <uvided  into  four  districts;  Arizpe, 
Horcasitas,  Hermosillo,  and  Loreto.  Id.  83.  The  harbor  of  Guaymas  was  me, 
althonsh  vessels  drawing  more  than  fifteen  feet  had  to  anchor  some  500  yards 
from  the  landing.   Nouv,  Annalu  Voy.,  xcv.  307-8,  316. 

^Mazatlan  was  almost  unknown  till  1818,  when  a  presidio  was  established 
there.  In  1824  a  custom  house  was  added,  and  after  1838  a  decided  impulw 
was  given  to  the  port.  Description  of  tiiis  and  other  towns  in  Rit*go  y 
Vallez,  Mem.,  45  et  seq. ;   Wards  Mex.,  i.  559-60,  583-6;  vl.  607-8;  MonUros, 

15;  Paip,  Var.,  cxL  pt  14;  Pinart,  Doc.  Son.,  i  92  et  seq.; 
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and  then  withhold  payment.*  The  decline  of  the 
presidios,  also,  hastened  that  of  the  northern  missions, 
and  the  special  securalization  decree  in  1833  almost 
completed  the  destruction.  By  this  time  missions  that 
a  decade  before  could  sell  8,000  head  of  cattle  in  one 
lot  had  a  mere  remnant  left.  Of  the  eight  Querdtaro 
Franciscan  missions,  and  some  under  Jalisco  Francis- 
can management  only  a  few  had  resident  ministers. 
With  such  poverty,  and  exposure  to  irruptions  by 
savages,  there  was  little  inducement  for  curates  to  ac- 
cept the  charges  offered,  and  about  half  the  population 
received  no  regular  religious  care.  As  far  back  as  1822 
there  were  only  74  priests  in  the  state,  each  required 
to  tend  an  average  of  from  three  to  four  establish- 
ments, embracing  over  450  square  leagues.**  On  the 
frontier  the  districts  were  four  times  larger,  and  the 
consequent  neglect  by  ministers  had  led  to  a  partial 
relapse  into  paganism. 

The  relapse  among  the  aboriginal  tribes  was  the 
more  dangerous,  as  they  lived  in  comparative  isolation, 
wliicli  fostered  the  prejudice  against  the  whites.  True, 
a  large  proportion  of  the  natives  came  to  serve  in  the 
white  settlements,  and  so  maintained  a  bond  of  inter- 
course. The  numerous  Pimas  were  more  scattered, 
and  the  advance  of  settlers  tended  to  keep  them  under 
control ;  but  the  Seris  kept  aloof  on  the  west  to  foster 
their  marauding  instincts,  and  the  Opatas,  to  the 
cast,  while  ever  the  most  loyal,  and  the  very  bulwark 
against  Apaches,  frowned  «.t  any  encroachment  upon 
their  rich  tracts.  The  Yaquis  and  Mayos  were  more 
restless  owing  to  their  position  along  the  very  highway 
of  the  obnoxious  whites,  occupy hig,  as  they  did,  the 
lower  course  of  Jhe  rivers  bearing  the  same  names." 

*To  the  Pimeria  Alta  missions  alone  were  owing  in  1829,  $4,  45G  by  pre- 
sidio conii^nies,  ^27,000  by  private  persons,  and  ^^,000  by  the  govt,  in 
stipends.    VrldJfco,  Son,,  147-9;  Pinart^  Loc.  5ow.,  i.  .30-1. 

^  Mfx,  Mem,  Stc.  Eaf^td.y  1831,  app.  8.  According  to  /</.,  Hac,  1832, 
Boc.  N.,  the  eight  Querctaro  missions  were  supposed  to  receive  ^2,800  in 
stipends,  while  the  29  Jalisco  missions  in  Sonora,  Nayarit,  and  Tarahumara 
obtained  $0,400. 

^^  For  an  account  of  the  different  tribes,  I  refer  to  my  Native  RactSf  L,  iii 
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Tlic  success  of  the  Yaquis  in  the  revolt  of  1825-7, 
and  their  subsequent  practical  independence,  had  not 
failed  to  raise  their  self-importance,  and  to  make  them 
disloyal  on  the  least  pretence.  They  had  imbibed  a 
tast(;,  also,  for  easily  acquired  spoils,  and  it  needed, 
therefore,  only  a  slight  provocation  to  rouse  them  anew. 
This  came  in  a  decree  suppressing  the  oflSces  of  gen- 
eral,** which  affecting  the  leader  of  the  late  revolt, 
Banderas,  brought  him  at  once  to  his  feet.  He  had 
made  good  use  of  his  authority  by  maintaining  the 
efficiency  of  his  people  as  warriors,  and  acquiring 
arms,  and  dreamed  of  a  vast  Indian  confederation  in 
Sonora,  with  himself  as  king,  to  which  end  he  had 
sent  messengers  to  different  tribes  to  gain  support, 
particularly  from  the  brave  Opatas.  The  latter  gave 
promises  that  satisfied  Banderas,  who  thereupon,  to- 
ward the  close  of  1832,  marched  at  the  head  of  nearly 
1,000  warriors  toward  their  territorj'',  whence  he  pro- 
posed, strongly  reenforced,  to  fall  upon  Ures  and  ad- 
joining towns,  in  conjunction  with  Pima  allies.  His 
preparations  did  not  escape  the  whites.  Leonardo 
Escalantc,  promptly  headed  a  body  of  citizens  from 
Hcrmosillo,  which  stronefthened  bv  accessions  fnan 
other  towns  enabled  him  to  meet  the  Yaquis  at  So- 
yopa  with  about  400  men.  Either  this  promptness, 
or  second  sober  thought,  had  caused  the  Opatas  to 
hold  back,  a  few  alone  joining.  Banderas,  neverthe- 
less, accepted  battle,  which,  after  three  hour's  obsti- 
nate fighting,  resulted  in  the  total  rout  of  the  tribe, 
and  tlie  capture  of  the  chief  himself  He  was  quickly 
tried  and  shot  at  Arizpe."  The  Yaquis  had  gained 
too  much  confidence,  however,  from  former  achieve- 
passim.  Reo  also  Zunvfcij  Soru,  40  et  seq.:  Pap.  Var.,  clxviiL  pt,  13;  Xom, 
Anridlf'^  Vf>li.^  xciii. ;  Riesfjo^  Mem*  Entitd,^  1-6. 

**Oft.  *M\  181^0.  The  eight  Yaqui  pueblos  were  ruled  by  one  director,  one 
alcalde  ma^or,  one  capt.-gen.,  two  liuut-gencrals,  and  one  regidor  for  each 
pueblo.  ]N early  the  same  system  applied  to  the  nine  Mayo  pueldos.  j&cM/Am, 
<S'o//.,  100-1.  Ihe  Yaqui  population  was  about  1*J, 000.  The  captain -genenil 
had  been  granted  an  allowance  after  the  former  revolt.  HitHijUy  Mfm.f  27; 
Phiart,  Doc.  Son.t  i.  85,  223. 

^by  decree  of  Jan.  23,  1833.  Pinart,  Doc,  Son,,  MS.,  iL  no.  59. 
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ments  to  be  disheartened  by  this  defeat,  and  aided  by 
the  Sens,  continued  the  struggle,  nor  was  it  until 
after  nine  months,  with  varying  success,  that  the 
local  authorities  managed  to  restore  peace.  Insa  Ca- 
meca,  the  successor  of  Banderas,  seems  to  have  been 
in  sympathy  with  the  reforms  which  followed,"  for 
when  a  revolt  occurred  at  Tori,  in  1834  he  suppressed 
it  with  great  firmness,  declining  Mexican  aid.  * 

The  watchful  Apaches  never  neglected  such  oppor- 
tunities for  pursuing  their  inroads.  Most  dreaded 
were  the  Coyoteros  and  Pinaleros,  in  southern  Ari- 
zona, who,  joined  frequently  by  the  Chiricaguis,  Gi- 
lenos,  and  Mescaleros,  made  devastating  inroads, 
killing,  robbing,  and  driving  off  herds  of  cattle  through 
the  difficult  passes  of  Conejos,  Batavi,  Papera,  Turi- 
cachi,  and  Las  Animas,  while  their  tactics  of  dispers- 
ing in  small  bodies  and  drawing  attention  from  the 
bands  carrying  off  booty,  made  pursuit  of  little  avail, 
and  the  recovery  of  stolen  property  generally  impos- 
sible. The  result  was  the  gradual  depopulation  of  the 
northern  portion  of  the  state,  the  disappearance  of  the 
missions  and  settlements,  and  the  abandonment  of 
the  mines  which  had  attracted  thousands."  The 
raids  extended  beyond  Arizpe,  and  around  Ures  and 
Hermosillo. 

When  the  Yaqui  outbreak  was  suppressed,  expedi- 
tions were  sent  against  the  marauders,  only  to  meet 
with  disastrous  repulse,  the  main  bodies  being  sud- 
denly assailed  while  hampered  by  the  difficulties  of 
hard  mountain  passes.  The  savages  were  well  provided 
wdth  good  fire-arms,  in  the  use  of  which  they  were  far 

**It  was  Rought  to  ensure  peace  by  restricting  the  sale  of  liquor,  by  en- 
forcing the  diMtriI)ution  of  land,  so  as  to  reduce  the  community  8i)irit,  while 
promoting  the  dcHire  for  order  that  springs  from  increased  possessions.  Pro- 
tectorea  were  appointed  to  watch  over  these  enactments.  Pinart,  Doc  Son.^ 
ii.  2(>-7,  64-6.     All  Indians  to  be  ma<1o  land-hoMcrs  in  their  towns. 

^*  Because  he  prided  himself  on  his  authority,  says  Zuftiga.  Noitv.  A  nnalea 
Voy.s  xciii.  241. 

^''Ovor  100  ranches  and  pueblos  have  been  abandoned,  says  Escudero. 
Sonoroy  76-7. 
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more  expert  than  the  Mexicana  Following  up  their 
advantages,  the  Indians  advanced  close  to  Arizpe, 
spreading  consternation  through  the  state.  The  peo- 
ple were  now  roused  by  very  fear  to  greater  exertion ; 
inducements  were  offered  to  volunteers,  a  coalition  of 
the  northwestern  states  was  formed,  and  by  the 
autumn  of  1834,  several  victories  had  been  gained 
over  the  Apaches,  who  had  grown  over-confident  by 
their  recent  successes.  The  famous  chief,  Tutije,  was 
captured,  and  executed  at  Arizpe.  After  this,  a  large 
portion  of  the  volunteers  returned  home,  leaving  five 
hundred  men  to  pursue  the  scattered  bands.  This 
being  a  less  successful  system,  peace  negotiations  were 
opened,  at  the  instance  of  Comandante  Mora,  which 
met  with  disapproval  on  the  part  of  the  civil  authori- 
ties," who  maintained  that  extending  peace  to  such 
treacherous  foes  was  only  giving  them  time  to  recup- 
erate for  fresh  inroads,  while  the  governor  informed 
Mora  that  he  might  conclude  treaties,  but  the  citizens 
would  again  go  forth  and  exterminate  every  Apache 
found  with  arms  in  hand. 

The  legislature  approved  his  determination,  and  on 
September  7, 1835,  proclaimed  a  war  of  extermination, 
a  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars  being  offered  for  each 
scalp  taken/'  A  campaign  of  fierce  determination 
followed,  which  lasted  till  August  1836,  when  the 
ardor  of  the  volunteers  having  at  length  abated,  peace 
was  once  more  concluded,  to  last,  as  heretofore,  only 
till  the  Indians  felt  themselves  strong  enough  to  renew 
their  raids."  The  general  government  had  given 
little  heed  to  appeals  for  aid,  the  disorder  in  the  cen- 
tral states,  and  the  Texas  question,  which  arose  at 
this  time,  being  too  absorbing  to  admit  of  border 
districts  obtaining  much  consideration. 

'^  Correspondence  on  the  subject  in  Pinart^  Doc,  Son.,  iL  49-56.  For  par- 
ticulars of  these  campaigns,  see  Id.,  i.  235;  ii.  18-19,  ^;  Id.,  nos  905,  315, 
345,  373;  ArriUofta,  Ream.,  1830,  310-11;  CaL  DepL  8L  Pap.,  Ben,^  C.  <fr  T., 
iii  63;   Velcuco,  Son.,  112. 

^^BartleU's  Narr.,  i.  322-3;  Foster's  AngeUa,  MS.,  12-14. 

^  In  Sept  and  Oct  1836,  several  raids  already  took  place.  Pmaari^  CfoL, 
no.  480. 
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Notwithstanding  the  agitation  caused  by  Indian 
troubles,  Sonora  did  not  escape  the  curse  arising  from 
the  struggles  between  political  parties.  The  plan  of 
Zavaleta  caused  turmoil,  and  after  several  minor  pro- 
nunciamientos,  the  people  of  Arizpe,  in  August  1833, 
proclaimed  against  it,  whereupon  the  comandante- 
general,  Arregui,  marched  with  four  hundred  men  to 
suppress  the  revolution.  The  legislature,  moreover, 
issued  decrees  inflicting  death  upon  those  who  joined 
Arizpe,  decrees  which  were  fulminated  by  the  general ; 
yet  Hermosillo  and  Horcasitas  did  not  hesitate  to 
denounce  the  legislature.  Arregui  was  personally 
obnoxious  to  the  troops,  and  deputations  from  the  pre- 
sidios having  met  at  Arizpe,  he  was  deposed  Septem- 
ber 30,  1833,  and  J.  M.  JElias  Gonzalez  installed  in 
his  place.  ;• 

The  agitation  found  further  encouragement  in  the 
great  struggle  of  the  conservatives  and  clergy  against 
the  liberal  principles  advanced  under  federal  rule." 
The  legislature  declared  its  position  by  assuring  the 
people  that  no  reforms  attacking  religion  would  be 
countenanced."  Though  Santa  Aima  was  recognized 
by  the  popular  spirit,  pronunciamientos  at  Vera  Cruz 
and  other  points  aflSrmed,  as  it  were,  the  dawning 
centralism,  under  which  relief  was  hoped  for  from 
growing  evils.  A  change  might  remedy  the  existing 
disregard  of  the  authorities  for  the  frontier  districts, 
especially  in  the  way  of  satisfying  the  troops  with 
more  regular  pay." 

The  new  era  was  marked  by  the  transformation  of 

'^A  list  of  charges  with  documents  was  forwarded  to  Mexico.  Son, 
Jfeprrs.,  1-44,  Gonzalez  was  lieut-col  and  adjutant  inspector.  The  governor 
recommended  him  to  the  legislature.  Son.,  Content. ^  hfiffi/la^  642;  Pinarl^ 
Doc,  Son.,  ii.  3-14,  68-73,  80,  181-96;  CaL  DcpL  St.  Pap.,  Ben.,  C.  and  T., 
iL  51-4,  59. 

^^  Consult  Hiiit.  Mfx.,  v.,  this  series.  In  this  connection  see  also  Oponicion^ 
Dec.  25,  1834;  Tiempo,  Aug.  15,  1834;  BwOanuinte,  Voz  Patrki^  MS.,  viii. 
48.3-8. 

"Proclamations  of  July  8,  15,  and  Oct  24,  1834,  in  Pinart,  Doc,  Son.,  ii. 
38-45. 

'^  Some  of  the  troops  were  in  actual  revolt  on  this  account.  The  state 
authorities  were  charged  with  a1)sorbing  tlie  funds  axtplicd  for  defence. 
Official  statement  in  CaL  Sup.  Oov.,  SU  Pap.,  xxL  9-10. 
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the  state  into  a  department,  with  four  prefecturas," 
^lanuel  M.  Gdndara  beinor  the  first  orovemor.  Gen- 
eral  Jos^  Urrea  was  made  comandante-general.  The 
appointment  of  Urrea  was  singular.  He  was  recog- 
nized as  a  stanch  federalist,  and  his  appointment  was 
due  only  to  President  Bustamante's  personal  regard- 
No  sooner  had  he  arrived  at  his  headquarters, 
Arizpe,  then  he  proclaimed,  December  26,  1837,  the 
restoration  of  the  federal  system,  and  secured  from 
the  Guaymas  custom-house  over  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  ^^  Disappointed  in  the  prospects  of  amelio- 
ration, and  caught  by  the  very  magnitude  of  the 
project,  troops  and  citizens  responded  in  different 
directions,  notably  at  Arizpe,  Ures,  Hermosillo,  Tepic, 
Mazatlan,  and  Culiacan,  tUl  Urrea  not  only  had  men 
enough  to  meet  the  departmental  government,  but 
was  able  to  send  bodies  to  oppose  the  central  corps 
advancing  upon  him  from  Sinaloa,  and  support  the 
pronunciamiento  made  in  Mazatlan.  GAndara  joined 
the  movement,  was  declared  provisional  governor,  and 
ac()n<i:ress  was  convened  to  reform  the  federal  coustitu- 
tion  in  furtherance  of  the  self  government  of  the 
states.  On  March  14,  1838,  the  congress  assembled, 
Urrea  beinor  ofovernor-elect  and  L.  Escalante  vice- 
governor.  Tlie  legislature  confirmed  Urrea  as  com- 
andante-general, general  of  the  federal  army,  and 
protector  of  Sonora  and  Sinaloa,'^*  conferring  upon 
him  full  powers  to  raise  annies,  and  form  alliances." 
This  privilege  he  quickly  availed  himself  of  by  offer- 
ing lands,  pensions,  and  other  inducements  to  attract 

**Tho  pay  of  the  prefects  was  from  $1,800  to  $2,000.  Jffjr.  Mem.  Hoc,, 

1838,  pt  2. 

''^It  is  related  that  the  house  of  Ifiico  provided  the  first  funds  to  start 
the  niovenient  on  condition  of  being  favored  at  the  custom-house;  where- 
upon the  tinn  ordered  a  cargo  of  cocmIs  from  Europe,  which  arrived  in  Feb. 

1839,  after  Urrea  ha<l  been  oustetl.  Charges  were  brought  against  the  gov- 
ernor for  complicity  in  fraud.  Condc  y  IJciirara^  Bepres.,  1-38;  Pap.  For.,  Iv. 
no.  2,  Ixxviii.  no.  8. 

-«*9ow.  Farrinn.,  100-7;  ReMmirador  Fed,, Ian.  30,  Mar.  13,  1838.  Urrea's 
name  with  ai>i)ropriate  in.scriptions  was  ordered  to  be  placed  on  public  build- 
ings. Farias  and  Viezca  were  offered  an  asylum  with  land.  Pimirty  Jhc» 
Son.,  ii.  133-4,  139  40. 

^  rieniponteutiaries  were  to  be  sent  to  other  states  to  form  a  coalition. 
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followers,   the    Ifgislaturu    as^istintr  him    in  different 
ways,  iKitahly  in  issuing  a  provisional  conatitutlon." 
In  Sinaloa  the    fonnal  pronunciamiento  was  first 


^^  On  March  STth;  aftt.T  which   the  liciily   vtusLil  the  ncmiinii,  dikI  left  .i 
rcimiainii  iK-ririJiiiciitvtuact  fmrn  Uiu  ItTth,     An   Hiiimmlv  tn  n^ipnneiitB   wim 
pd«w..l.       Ur.nSii,..  Kiiv.  24,   IS37.      Tania-nUi  hn-tt-neil  tr>   iiotition  f..r 
the  fe.leral  -ysten..  Flmirt,  Cot.,  no.  *-.■•. 
Hl.T.  Mkx.  Btatei,  Vol..  11.    4: 
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made  on  Januarj'  12,  1838,  at  Culiacan,  by  Colonel 
Cuevas,  seconded  by  Orrantia,  acting  governor.'* 
This  was  followed  by  the  capture  of  Rosario  and 
Cosahl,**  while  Urrea  came  down  with  a  Sonoran  force 
in  April  in  two  vessels,  and  took  ix>ssession  of 
Mazatlan,  which  added  greatly  to  his  resourct-s  by 
sea  and  land."  These  were  not  of  much  avail  how- 
ever. By  this  time  the  govi»nnnent  had  been  able 
to  take  steps  to  check  the  movement.  On  tlie  20th 
General  Paredes  appeared  before  Mazatlan  with  a 
strong  column,  and  reminded  the  garrison  that  its  first 
duty  was  to  join  in  opposing  the  French,  who  wcrt^ 
then  threatening  the  republic.  This  ap])eal  to 
patriotism  shook  the  allegiance  of  several  of  Urrea  s 
officers,  so  that  Paredes  found  little  difficulty  in  car- 
rying; the  town  bv  assault  on  May  6th."  Urrea  fle<l 
to  San  Bias,  and  failing  to  rouse  this  place,  heade<l 
the  campaign  in  the  interior  of  Sinaloa.  This,  how- 
ever, languished,  owing  to  the  call  for  Urrea's  presence 
elsewhere,  and  a  small  force  sufficed  to  give  the  final 
blow  to  the  movement. 

Meanwhile  Gjindara  changed  his  veiws  with  re- 
gard to  the  oxiKJcted  political  formation  and  fell  back 
upon  his  former  position  as  centralist  governor,  as- 
sumiiiLj  the  lead  in  the  counter-revolution  which  was 
promoted  at  1  loreasitiis.  He  ])ro(daimed  it  his  duty 
to  supi^ress  the  movement  in  favor  of  the  federal  sys- 
tk-UJi,  an<l  ])rofited  by  the  refu'tion  of  fear  among  wav- 

■*'®  Who  on  tliii  10th  recognized  Urrea  am  protector  of  Mexican  lil>erty  and 
pUu'cd  the  resources  of  the  state  at  his  dis])osaL  Reidnunutor  F&L,  Feb.  6, 
Marol»  (>,  18.S8.  A  cause  for  this  lay  in  the  dissatisfaction  x^-ith  the  govcni- 
nient  for  closing  Ma7Atlan  to  foreign  trade  at  the  close  of  1837,  on  tlie 
ground  of  snnij;j;ling.  Shu  PmjtfM.^  3-UO.  Chcinges  in  Comtrc.  dt  (rHOfL, 
av;kw.,  1-8;  P'lv.  r«ir.,  Ixxvi.  pt  10.  The  port  was  ordered  to  be  reopi*ncil 
by  drcroe  of  Feb.  *2*2,  18.'i8.  Arrill't'ju,  Rfcap.^  1838,  01;  and  now  again 
cio  cil  on  acc(»unt  of  rL-l>cllion. 

-MW  (.'uevas  and  Carrasco,  the  latter  sacking  Cosala  taking  at  least 
S.'>0,00()  in  MJlver  bars.  I>e8ide3  jewels,  etc.  Hurlnn^  Coittp.,  14;  Ptii'irf,  Dor, 
.Son.,  ii.  119. 

1  Dim-to,  Oofj.,  June  21-L%  1838;  Lov^nstrrn,  Mtx.,  401,  4*24-3<).  BusU- 
iiuinte  writes  that  of  ^0,000  duties  and  other  effects,  seized  partly  at  <ruay- 
nias,  he  sent  170silver  bars  to  New  Orleans  in  his  own  name.  Onffineia,  i.  60-1. 

^^Jle  took  the  place  in  quarter  ot  an  hour.  A/.,  59-00;  BuelnOj  Cowp.,  14; 

uViifx*  Urfj.,  liv.  :i:jo. 
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oring  federalists  to  obtain  recruits.  Not  content  witli 
these,  he  appealed  to  the  Yaguis,  his  former  foes,  and 
to  still  worse  northern  tribes ;  nor  did  he  scruple  to 
pander  to  their  propensities  for  plunder,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  Papa^jos'  ignoring  his  authority,  as  did 
the  Yaquis  to  a  great  extent.  Both  factions  added 
to  the  burden  of  the  people  by  enforcing  contributions. 

Several  encounters  took  place,  the  first  of  note  be- 
ing at  Chino  Gordo,  on  May  22d,  followed  by  the 
taking  of  Hermosillo  and  the  capture  of  Vice-governor 
Escalante.  Urrea  now  appealed  to  the  people,  call- 
ing upon  them  to  redeem  their  pledges  of  support. 
Entering  Alamos  with  700  men,  he  afterward  advanced 
against  the  Gandaristas,  and  hi  August  gained  a 
brilliant  victory,  followed  by  successes  at  Belen  and 
other  points,  which  culminated  in  the  capture  of 
Arizpe  in  October. 

These  successes  were  neutralized  by  centralist  pro- 
gress in  the  south,  and  Urrea's  opponents,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  his  temporary  absence,  gained  a  crowning 
triumph,  November  IDth,  at  Opodepo."  Gdndara 
was  exultant,  but  avoided  mention  of  the  loss  of  life 
and  destruction  of  property,"  which  was  aggravated 
by  the  Yaquis  and  Papagos,  who  rose  in  1840  and 
committed  serious  depredations,  though  the  Yaqui 
general,  Juan  Maria  Insa  Camea  lost  his  life  in  assist- 
ing to  (juell  the  movement."  It  required  a  close 
campaign  to  reduce  the  rebels,  who  assisted  by  the 
Apaches  left  a  wide  track  of  devastation  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Horcasitas." 

^  Consult  Zttnii/ti,  CorUest,,  20-1;  Pap.  l\tr.j  185,  no.  3;  BwUtuianU*^  Cfiiln- 
nete,  MS.,  249-53. 

^Pap.  Var.,  153,  no.  10;  Pimri,  Dor.  Son.,  ii.  no.  630;  CaL  DtpL  St. 
Pap.y  iv.  130;  Mftjp/uito,  Mcx.,  June  19,  1840;  Hist.  Hex.,  v.,  this  series. 
Among  the  town»  sacked  were  Sagiiariiia,  Batuco,  Matano,  Hermosillo,  and 
Adivino.  Xlamos  escaped  pillage  by  paying  $50,000,  Altar,  $10,000,  and 
Hermosillo  ^70,000  witliout  bemg  exempt.  Zunhja,  Cartn  and  Contest. , 
passim;  Pap.  Var.,  150,  no.. 32;  OandarOf  Espos.,  05-6;  Pinai-f,  Doc,  Son., 
u.  154-8. 

^Mex,  Mem,  Guer.,  1841,  36;  Zuniga,  ConteaLy  110;  8oc.  Mrx.  OfOfj.,  x. 
709. 

^In  18-10  they  penetrated  to  Mazatlan  and  Cocospera.  VrUuco,  Son., 
253-6,  203;  Soc.  Mac  Oeog.,  BoL,  xi.  92-3,  98-9;  Mex.  Mem.  Ouer.,  1841,  36; 
Pbiart,  Doc.  Son.,  ii.  82-4,  131,  137,  142,  150-1.  166;  Pap.  Var.,  civ.  pt4. 
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Gdndara  made  himself  rich  by  the  war,   and  sur- 
rounded himself  with  stanch  adherents.     He  retained 
the  comandancia  general  for  some  time,  and  removed 
the  capital  from  Arizpe  to  San  Jos^  de  los  Ures,  in 
spite  of  supreme  orders  to  place  it  at   Hermosillo. 
His  tenure  of  power,  however,  did  not  last  long.     In 
1841  Urrea  again  agitated  Sonora,  not  with  success, 
but  its  aim — to  raise  Santa  Anna  to  the  dictatorship 
— was   supported   by  Paredes  in  Jalisco.     Gdndara 
failed  to  catch  the  import,  and  Cuerta,  second  military 
chief,   more  clear-sighted,  seconding  the   movement, 
comixjlled  him  to  retire,  the  government  being  left  to 
the  management   of  J.  L.  Pico.     A   flood   of  long 
pent-up  complaints  now  burst  forth,  resulting  in  the 
reappointment   from    Mexico  of  Urrea  to   both  the 
civil  and  military  commands.     The   new  ruler  was 
eagerly  welcomed  in   May   1842,  and  at  once   took 
steps  to  suppress  the  inroads  of  the  Apaches.     Al- 
though these  measures  were  most  necessary,  Gdndara 
resuscitated   the    political  agitation    by  inciting  the 
Yaquis  and  Mayos,  who  were  devoted  to  him,  against 
Urrea's  administration,  Si>curing  also  the  cooperation 
of  other  tribes. 

The  first  outbreak  occurred  in  Mav,  and  was  soon 
suppressed  by  Urrea.  Sup])orters  of  the  movement, 
novertheloss,  increased  in  rmmbers,  and,  on  July  24th, 
they  attacked  Hermosillo,  suffering  a  repulse.  On 
August  2 6 til,  they  were  routed  with  great  loss  at 
Norias  de  (Jfuadalupe; "  but  sustaining  themselves  by 
plunder,  gained  possession  of  a  few  minor  towns,  and 
several  ranchos.  But  this  source  of  supplies  natur- 
ally failing,  negotiations  were  followed  by  a  formal 
peace  of  the  usual  kind  which  only  led  to  further 
depredations." 

^'  Urrea  attacked  1,500  insurgents  with  only  239  men  and  one  gun.  He 
killed  200,  sustaining  a  loss  of  9  killed  and  17  wounded.  Toto  Hon.,  Sept  2, 
1842,  no.  36;  Id.,  Sept.  21,  Dec.  21,  1842;  Mrx,  Metn.,  iii.  doc.  3;  Voio 
no.  21. 

^In  June  1843,  Huerta,  Armenta,  and  some  others  were  c«aght  ^ 
shot.    Volo  Son.,  June  8,  July  27,  Aug.  10,  17,  31,  1843. 
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In  September  1843,  Gdndara  again  came  on  the 
scene,  and  several  skirmishes  took  place  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Ures,  Grdndara  claiming  the  advantage. 
Urrea,  however,  having  received  reenforcements  from 
Sinaloa,  inflicted  severe  blows  upon  his  opponent  at 
Guaymas,  Tepepa,  and  Opodepe,  the  battle  at  the 
last-named  place  being  won  on  November  27th." 
Nevertheless,  the  war  continued  with  alternate  suc- 
cess until,  in  1844  the  assembly,  now  installed  at  Her- 
mosillo,  invested  Urrea  with  extraordinary  powers, 
which  he  used  to  such  good  purpose  that  the  rebellion 
was  nearly  extinguished  at  the  close  of  March.** 

The  Gandaristas  had  carried  on  a  double  contest 
with  Urrea,  one  in  Sonora  with  arms,  the  other  at 
Mexico  with  charges  against  him,  accusing  him  of 
maleadministration  and  infringement  of  the  laws. 
While  it  was  not  evident  that  Urrea  performed  his  duty 
as  ruler,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Gdndara  was  culpa- 
ble in  rousing  semi-barbaric  tribes  to  sustain  his 
cause ;  nevertheless,  the  government,  being  weak,  de- 
termined to  make  a  concession  by  replacing  the  ob- 
noxious governor.** 

Notwithstanding  the  protests  of  Urrea's  party. 
Brigadier  F.  Ponce  de  Leon  assumed  chaise  as  gov- 
ernor and  comandante-general  in  April  1844,  and  in 
August  the  reestablishment  of  peace  was  announced. 

Urrea  remained  in  the  department,  and  prepara- 
tions were  resumed  to  defend  the  frontier  against 
Apache  inroads,  as  well  as  curb  the  Seris  with  whom 
a  peaceful  arrangement  was  made,which  only  resulted, 

^  Urrea  claims  to  have  defeated  1,500  rabble,  causing  them  a  loss  of  200. 
PinaH,  CoL,  no.  078.  Son.  BoL,  Nov.  28,  1843;  PinaH,  Doc.  San.,  iii.  164; 
Soc.  Mtx.  Geotf.,  viii.  527. 

*•  Urrea  Rt srmiy  .3-7.  The  Odndaristas  were  closely  pre&sed,  an<l  driven 
into  the  Yafjui  region.  Sou.  Bol.,  Feb.  29, 1844. 

*^  Gdndara  was  rich  and  influential,  and  made  a  plausible  defence  in  hi4 
Eifpos.,  1-8;  Mex.,  MS.,  32;  also  Vindkttdon,  4  et  seq.  The  assembly  and 
leailing  official  men  supported  Urrea.  Voto  Son.  Dec.  28,  1842,  Jan.  26,  1843; 
Pinartf  Doc.  Sonora^  lii.  164  et  seq.  The  feelings  of  white  settlers  is  not 
clear.  \Vhen  the  removal  became  known,  deputies  and  otliers  protested, 
and  sought  to  persuade  the  successor  to  resign.  Son.  BoL,  Oct.  26.  1843; 
Pinart,  Doc  Son.   iil  171-SO. 
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in  a  renewal  of  robberies  and  murders.  No  less  un- 
successful action  attended  the  attempts  against  the 
Apaches/'  Toward  the  close  of  1845  some  vigor  was 
infused  into  the  operations,  but  when  the  war  with 
the  United  States  broke  out  in  1846,  the  tribes, 
though  badlv  scattered,  escaped  pursuit  and  again 
combined. 

The  campaign  of  1844  was  interrupted  by  the  revo- 
lution of  Parades,  hi  Jalisco,  for  the  overthrow  of 
Santa  Anna,  and  Urrea  was  requested  in  November 
to  reassume  command.  He  complied,  but  on  May 
15,  1845,  surrendered  the  power  to  the  eldest  mem- 
ber of  the  assembly,  who  was  presently  succeeded  by 
J.  M.  Gaxiola,  who  took  the  oath  June  25th.** 

In  Sinaloa  the  movement  of  Parades  had  been  sup- 
ported, November  7,  1844,  at  Mazatlan,  by  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Brambila,  who,  however,  surrendered 
his  assumed  civil  and  military  command  to  F.  Duque,** 
throe  weeks  later. 

Urrea,  having  been  elected  to  the  national  senate, 
seems  not  to  have  paid  any  attention  to  the  summons 
by  a  not  over-friendly  administration  to  present  him- 
self at  Mexico,  and  remained  in  Sonora  manatrinix  to 
control  tlie  local  government.  The  Gdndaristas,  how- 
ever, on  August  29th,  caused  a  pronunciamiento  to  be 
mad(^  at  Horcasitas,  demanding  his  expulsion.  On 
November  25th,  an  engagement  took  place  near  Her- 

*-  111  Feb.  1844,  500  of  tlic  so-called  peaceful  Apaches,  under  Mangas 
Oiloradas,  boldly  attacked  the  presidio  of  Frouteras,  and  carried  off  stock 
and  captives.  In  April  a  partv  defied  the  pursiiinc  force  at  Tepuchi.  In 
August  Elias  startea  northward  from  Fronteras,  and  inflicted  several  blows, 
particularly  in  Sept.  1st,  when  over  100  Apaches  were  captured  or  killed. 
rofoSon.f  Sept.  t5,  12,  1844.  Account  of  outrages,  in  Pinari,  Doc,  Sofu,  iii. 
190-226. 

"  Voto  Son.,  March  27,  June  26,  1845;  S.  Miguel  Rtp,  Mex.,  40.  72. 

^^  Duque  had  1>een  coman dan te -general  of  Sinaloa  and  Sonora  in  1833. 
In  Doc.  1842,  the  council  of  Sinaloa  protested  against  a  central  military  gov- 
cmmciit.  Buj<tiimante,  Diario  Mex.f  ilS.,  \\yi.  25.     The  disorder  extended  to 


1*44,   1-27,    relating  to  cruel  mutilation;  P(tbelUm  Nac,,  Oct.   31,  ^ov.  % 
)844;  J)t*'<'nHor  Integ.,  Sept.  11,  21,  1844;  Masson  defends  the  French.  OUa 
Pocirufa,  65-61;  BwUtmanU,  ifewi.,  IJisL  Mex,  MS.,  ii.  122-3,  with  account 
from  SUjlo  XIX, 
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inosillo,  in  wliich  the  govurniiient  tr()Oj)8  were  routed. 
Urrca  fled  southward  and  his  influence  for  the  time 
was  lost.**  Cuesta  having  joined  the  movement,  as- 
sumed  temporarily  the  chief  military  command." 

Gandara  now  returned  and  began  to  agitate  his 
plans  by  bringing  the  governor  and  the  comandante- 
general,  Elias  Gonzalez,  to  loggerheads,  through  the 
medium  of  Cuesta.  On  February  20th  the  ayunta- 
miiiito of  Hermosillo declared  the  departamental coun- 
cil dissolved,  and  Cuesta  installed  as  governor,*'  which 
appointment  was  confirmed  at  Mexico.  This  move- 
ment having  been  effected  in  a  great  measure  by  the 
aid  of  the  Indians,  the  Yaquis  felt  disappunted  at 
the  jKaccful  solution  of  the  question,  and  assumed  a 
threatening  attitude,  which  required  the  interference 
of  (jilndara.  Tranquillity  was  restored  with  8omi3 
trouble,  and  judicious  closing  of  eyes." 

In  September  the  supreme  government  aj)pointed  a 
new  governor  in  Kafael  Ceballos,  Cuesta  being  ])ro- 
pitiated  with  the  comandancia-general.  Simultane- 
ously, however,  came  news  of  the  federalist 
pronunciamiento  at  Mexico  and  Cuesta,  still  in  jiower, 
hastened  on  September  6th  to  give  in  his  adhesion. 
He  knew  this  would  be  acceptable  to  the  majority  of 
the  inhabitants,  for  the  hoi)es  once  centred  in  a  cen- 
tralist regime  had  proved  illusive.  The  Ajjache  in- 
roads had  increased  to  an  alarming  degree,  and  the 
state  had,  moreover,  been  the  scene  of  almost  constant 
civil  warfare.  It  seemed  better,  therefore,  to  resume 
the  semi-autonomy  of  a  state,  with  its  many  privileges, 
since  affairs  in  other  respects  could  hardly  become 
worse.  Yet  many  still  warned  against  the  additional 
evils  of  increased  party  agitation  and  strife  for  local 

^  AndtfO  d*'l  PneUn,  Oct.  21,   1845;  SnnoreMf,  June  26,  1846;  Phuirf,  T)i>c. 
Son,,  iii.   116-17,  2U-2M),  'JiMy-l. 

**  Jf«B,  Jfe>w.  NinLt  Jail.  24,  Fel>.  4,  17,  1845.  J.  M.  Gon/alcz  8uccee<le<l 
him.   Tiempo,  March  21,  1846. 

*^  Gaxiola  and  the  deputies  l>uing  <1eclarcd  accomplices  of  Urrea. 

^Ei  THeinvo^  May  23,  1846,  points  out  that  Sonora  was  ruled  hy  savages, 
for  Yatpii  and  Opata  garrisons  held  tlic  chief  towns,  oven  of  the  Pimas,  who 
guarded  Urcs.  In  Sept.,  Gandara  reported  peace  restored  among  the  Yaquis 
and  May  OS.  Sonortm*^,  July  24,  31,  Aug.  16,  1846. 
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offices.*'  The  chancre  was  affinned,  however,  by  the 
cessation  under  the  supreme  dt  cn>e  of  departmental 
councils,  prefecturas.  and  other  centralist  represen- 
tation, and  the  call  of  electors  t<>  choose  a  leirislatun* 
arul  governor  under  the  long  sus[)ended  federal  con- 
stitution of  1R31.*^  These  pnvers  were  installed  with 
the  opening  of  1 847,  at  Ures,**  and  Citindara  found  him- 
self rewarded  for  his  promptness  and  foresight  by  the 
governorship.*'  Ammig  the  first  tasks  was  to  reform 
the  constitution  of  1831  to  suit  the  chanjje  of  ideas," 
and  the  government  was  shortlv  divided  amon^  nine 
prefecturas,  with  ayuntamiento  Ixxlies  for  the  leading 
towns,  smaller  places  beting  directed   by  justices  of 

*' Deputy  Moiitevenlc  argue«l  that  remote  Sonnra,  M'itli  a  sparse  and  leM 
culturetf  population,  and  strong  family  factions,  was  not  tittetl  forstateship. 
7>i>'*.  Univ.,  X.  420.  Chiesta  controlled  the  forces  and  had  the  means  to  check 
any  remomttrance. 

^In  Sept.  K.  Palacio  acts  as  governor,  at  Ures.  Sonortn^,  Sept.  25,  lS4d. 
Primary  elections  began  on  Oct.  4th. 

^^  As  the  capital,  a  previous  decree  1»cing  annulled  which  declaretl  Arizpe 
tlie  scat  of  government.  Gaxiola  had  insisted  on  residing  at  Herraosilfo, 
which  by  decree  of  Aug  19,  1H4.3  had  1>een  atfirmed  as  capital,  IhifUan^  Ley. 
Jf'jr.,  iv.  523,  while  the  contem^Mirary  assembly  remained  at  Ure*.  Cuesta 
followed  his  example.  P'nmrt,  Dor.  Son.^  iii.  177,  190-2:297-311,  iv.  1,  4. 

^-^Witli  Luis  Redondo  for  vice,  and  I.  M.  Mendoza  for  trea.>nrer.  CV- 
ballos  did  come,  but  found  it  prudent  to  resign  in  Oct.,  leaving  Cuesta  to 
continue  in  charge  till  the  election.  SonorriiMt^  Oct.  30,  Nov.  6.  Dec.  4,  IHHi. 
Piu'trf.  Dftr.  Sttn.y  iv.  1.  Bustamante,  H'lAt.  Innuinn,  ii.  110,  has  a  poor 
opinion  of  Cue.sta. 

'A  provisional  governor  or  tlie  chief  justice  was  t4»  reulace  the  regular 
gov(M'Jior,  tliu  vice.gulHiriiatorial  otiioe  being  aln^lislicd.  The  state  was  de- 
clared to  embrace  nine  parti»los.  'lliis  organic  law  was  signed  at  Ures  on 
May  13,  184-S,  by  F.  N.  I^»i)ez,  president,  J.  Martinez,  J.  E^tcvan 
Alilla,  Si.  M.  Encinas,  R.  Eueinas,  F.  J.  Aguilar,  M.  Campillo, 
•and  R.  Buelna,  tlie  latter  two  acting  as  secretaries.  It  was  L*jiucd 
by  M.  M.  Gandara  on  the  ITith,  countersigned  by  Secretary  C.  Na- 
varro. Sonorti,  Coio^fU.  liffonmuh^  1848,  1-48,  witli  103  arts.  On  May  20tli 
eli*(ti«)n  laws  were  issiicil  in  42  art-*.  Text  in  Corrva  Nac.,  July  14,  184^. 
During  1.S47  tlie  K<»verument  council  had  Ijcen  abolished.  Deputies  received 
$1,S00  i>ay,  and  5f2  jjcr  league  for  mileage.  Sonort/utff  June  10,  23,  July  16. 
]848;  P/wirf,  I)'»:  Sm.,  iv.  29-46,  71-2.  Velasco,  Sotioro^  24-33,  comments 
adversely  to  tlie  power  to  incrcii-'e  suplentcs  in  the  legislature,  on  lack  of 
fi;ov(;rninent  council,  etc.  In  June  1847  three  prefecturas  were  decreed. 
Ures,  Hermosillo,  and  Alamos,  with  salary  of  SI, 400,  subsequently  $],(iOO, 
and  the  municipal  government  was  gradevl  according  to  four  cla.sses  of  set- 
tlements, cities,  parti<lo  capitals,  places  of  jMK)  inhabitants  and  over,  and 
T)laces  with  less.  Rules  in  Pw'Ui,  Doc.  iSonom,  iv.  3.3-5,  38--t0.  In  1848. 
iiow<.*ver,  the  above  j)arti<lo3  were  converter!  into  prefecturas.  Velasco  givc" 
the  extent  of  each.  The  chief  cities  received  a^nintamicntos,  the  next  grade, 
three  justices  of  the  peace,  and  smaller  places,  one,  who  supervised  the 
police  of  ha<iendas.  Certain  sales  ot  church  property  were  annulled  by 
decree  of  June  .*K),  1847. 
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the  peace,  in  proportion  to  their  population.  The 
new  constitution  was  not  issued  until  May  1848, 
owing  partly  to  the  war  with  the  United  States. 

The  Texan  question  had  given  early  premonitions 
of  danger  from  the  neighbor  republic,  and  here  as 
elsewhere  Americans  had  become  subject  to  suspicion 
and  restrictions.  In  September  1846  came  the  news 
of  impending  war,  with  an  order  to  send  militia  reen  • 
forcements  and  other  aid  to  Chihuahua;  but  the  no- 
tice of  blockade  by  United  States  war  vessels  made  it 
apparent  that  Sonora  would  need  all  she  could  raise 
for  her  own  defence.  On  October  5th,  indeed,  ap- 
peared the  CymiCf  Commander  Duix)nt,  preceded  by 
the  war  sloop  Dale,  with  a  demand  for  the  surrender 
of  Guavmas  and  the  two  small  cmn-boats,  or  the  al- 
temative  of  bombardment.  Commandant  Campuzano 
signalling  his  refusal  by  applying  the  torch  to  the 
boats,  Dupont  opened  fire  on  the  7th,  and  inflicted 
•considerable  damage  on  the  town,  besides  cutting  out 
the  war  brig  Condor.^*  This  much  accomplished,  ag- 
gressive operations  were  suspended,  a  blockade  being 
decided  upon.  New  fears  arose,  however,  from  the 
unexpected  appearance  on  the  northern  border  at  the 
close  of  1846,  of  a  large  exjxidition  under  General 
Kearney,  which  crossed  from  New  Mexico  to  Alta 
California,  through  Tucson,  this  place  behig  tempor- 
arily occupied.  Preparations  for  defence  were,  there- 
fore, continued,  and  tlic  legislature  joined  in  the  effort 
l)y  granting  the  governor  extraordinary^  powers,  call- 
ing out  the  militia,  and  forming  an  arrangement  with 
the  adjohung  states  for  mutual  aid.  Subsequently  all 
able-bodied  Sonorans  were  summoned  to  take  up 
arms,"  an  appeal  to  which  more  than  1,000  men  re- 
sponded within  the  day. 

^/riMB^pnn.,  Nov.  11,  1846. 

**By  decree  of  April  22,  1847.  Sonorfujfe,  Jan. -June,  jiAssini;  Pinart,  J>u*\ 
Son,,  iii.  323,  iv.  2,  no.  824  et  seq. ;  Son.  Lft/.  Varios  ,  9.  An  appeal  from 
California  received  official  attention.  The  Inshop  joined  in  stirring  up  the 
people.   EyoHomintit,  July  7,  1847. 
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Little  could  be  done  to  strengthen  the  frontier, 
when  all  available  troops  were  demanded  for  active 
operations  in  the  centre  and  north-east  of  the  invaded 
republic.  While  the  presidio  seemed  protected  by 
the  wilderness  beyond,  the  coast  lay  exposed  to  a 
threatenuig  squadron.  Attention  was,  therefore, 
mainly  directed  to  fortifying  Guaymas,  as  the  port  of 
the  state;  to  which  end  the  garrison  was  increased  in 
March  to  four  hundred  men;  a  fort  was  constructed 
on  Casa  Blanca  hill,  and  additional  guns  were 
mounted.** 

(^n  October  16,  1847,  the  frigate  Co7iffresSy  Captain 
Lavallette,  appeared  before  Guaymas,  followed  by 
the  sloop  of  war  Porimioxdh  and  the  prize  brig  Argo^ ' 
from  which  a  thirty- two  pounder  and  some  smaller  arms 
were  landed  on  Almagre  island  and  another  point 
under  cover  of  night.  This  accomplished,  a  summons 
for  surrender  was  made  on  the  1 9th,  and  Connnand- 
ant  Campuzano  refusing,  fire  was  opened  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  with  such  effect  that  in  less  than  an 
hour  the  white  flag  was  hoisted.  Persuaded  that  re- 
sistance would  only  entail  useless  destruction  of  prop- 
erty, Campuzano  had  withdrawn  to  Bacochivampo, 
there  to  guard  the  approach  to  the  interior,  leaving 
the  nmnicipality  to  make  terms  for  the  town."  Most 
of  the  inhabitants  had  fled,  and  foreign  traders  and 
others  who  remained  were  permitted  to  leave  in  boats 
for  a  vilhige  some  distance  to  the  north,  owing  to 
the  cutting  off*  of  water  and  food  by  the  Mexican 
corps  of  observation.  The  fortifications  were  blown 
up  and  a  guard  posted,  partly  for  the  protection  of 

^  Owing  to  the  active  participation  of  citizens,  Camxmzano  rc|)ortc(l  that 
work  valued  at  over  $10,000  nsA  been  performed  at  a  cost  of  less  than 
$1 ,000.  The  government,  however,  was  slow  in  granting  supplies.  Sonorenae^ 
March-April,  Oct.  22,  1847. 

^'  Claimed  by  J.  Robinson,  U.  S.  consul  at  Oua^nnas,  wlio  had  long  resided 
there,  acting  also  for  England.  MqfroM,  Or.,  i.  182.  The  two  war  vessels 
were  rated  at  44  and  20  guns  respectively,  yet  both  carried  a  few  more, 
although  not  60  and  34  as  Finart,  Doc.  Snnorn,  iv.  50,  has  it.  Arco,  Iria., 
Dec  nth. 

^  Campuzano  s  retreat  was  approved.  Sonortrwf,  Oct.  22,  Dec  .31,  1847. 
Frost  places  the  retiring  force  at  400.  //W.  Mex.,  457. 
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property;  yet  some  pillaging  took  place. 

Lavallette  was  instructed  merely  to  take  possession 
of  the  fort,  and  as  a  smaller  force  seemed  sufficient 
for  the  task,  he  departed  on  the  23d,  leaving  the 
Portsmouth,  Commander  Montgomerj',  to  hold  it,  with 
orders  to  ix^rmit  legal  commerce,  and  exact  duty  under 
the  tariff  established  for  the  coast  by  decree  of  April 
3d.**  The  sloop  Da/e,  Commander  Selfridge,  joined 
her  shortly  after,  and  was  for  a  time  left  in  sole 
charge.  This  diminution  in  the  blockading  force  en- 
couraged the  Mexicans  to  reenter  the  town  on  No- 
vember 17th:  but  thev  were  forced  to  retire  before 
the  attack  of  the  marines,  supported  by  liveh'  broad- 
sides.** Several  other  skinnishes  took  place  later  at 
Cochori  and  Bacochivampo,*^  and  further  south.  An 
exploring  and  reconnoitring  expedition  passed  in  Feb- 
ruary 1848  down  the  coast,  touching  at  Tiburon 
island,  and  at  the  Ya(iui  settlements  to  conciliate  this 
I)owerful  tribe,  wliich  was  readily  accomplished.** 

Nothing  resulted  from  this  occupation,  save  a  small 
orain  to  Americans  from  custom-house  revenue,  and 
considerable  loss  to  the  Sonorans  from  interrupted 
trade  and  destruction  of  life  and  pio|X)i-ty,  the  treaty 

"^  S'mon'HM\  Nov.  r>,  1847:  aii<l  mo  inentioncd  also  in  iW/<'/r' 7?f*/iw/^r,  Ixiii. 
29.').  Tlio  boiiihanlment,  with  500  shot  and  bIicU,  it  is  said,  inflicted  great 
dainagt',  though  hut  little  loss  of  life.  S.  F.  QUi/.,  Feh.  2,  1848;  Fi,Mi/'^ 
Dinrt.,  i.  *2S)1. 

'^Consul  Kohinson  was  made  collector.  In  tho  proclamation  to  the  town 
of  0»;t.  'JO,  I^'ivallette  assured  protection  to  all  citizens,  subject  only  to  cer- 
tain nio<liticatiou8  in  the  civil  administration.  Report  and  corre8i>ondeniv 
in  C  S.  (wort  Dor.,  cong.  30,  sess.  *J,  //.  Kr.  Doc.^  i.  pt  ii.  70  et  seq.  At 
first  duty  was  fixed  at  15  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Montgomery's  force  wa^i 
pbiced  at  .700.  Mtjr.  Airh.,  L.  Cai.,  ii.  5;  ^Vifc/»*  R^ifvUir,  Ixiii.  295;  H'**-.'* 
fjOM  fUriii'jnM,  130;  IfipltyM  War  ^f^'J'.,  ii.  603-4. 

*'^  Selfri<lge  l>eing  woumled  during  the  tirst  fire,  Lieut  W.  T.  Smith  letl 
the  land  jMirty,  numliering  (m  men.  The  Mexicans  were  estimated  at  fully 
'Mh  an<l  their  lo.ss  at  about  30.  Reports  in  C  S.  Govt  Doc^  as  al>ove.  97 
100.  (-'ampuzano  claime<l,  with  10<)  men  under  Capt  Jurado,  to  have  driven 
bark  the  Americans:  loss,  one  killed  and  five  wounded.  Sonortfune,  Xov.  2t», 
1H47.  Tlie  victory  was  celebrated  by  Mexicans  even  in  Lower  Cal.  Mex. 
Arch.,  Lmnr  Cai. :' Frost's  HUt.  War,  457;  Cni  Star,  Apr.  8,  1W8,  devoU's 
an  entire  colunm  to  the  skirmish.  Poh/ne^ati,  iv.  146. 

*'-  r.  S.  fioii  Df)r.,  as  above,  128^  33.  Trade  with  Americans  was  intor- 
<lict(Ml  by  decree  of  Feb.  17.  Pinnrt,  Ditr.  Son.,  iv.  64-5. 

*°  Tlie  barracks  at  Bacochivampo  were  destroyed  on  Feb.  20th.  A  dc- 
pc(!nt  was  also  made  on  an  outpost  12  miles  from  Ouajinas.  L\  S.  (Jori  Dor., 
53-t:  /'/.,  roller.  30,  sess.  2,  //.  Ej.  Doc.,  i.  1157-60,  1133-6. 
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of  peace,  signed  in  May  1848,  causing  the  departure 
of  tlio  liostue  squadron. 

In  Sinaloa  the  invaders  had  been  favored  in  their 
designs  upon  the  ridi  port  of  Mazatlan  by  internal 
dissensions.  In  1845  R.  de  la  Veofa  and  F.  Facio 
figured  as  governor  and  comandante-general,  respec- 
tively, to  the  discontent  of  a  growing  faction,"  which 
on  January  5,  1846,  pronounced  against  them,  at 
Mazatlan,  and  declared  the  civil  and  military  author- 
ity vested  in  Lieutenant-colonel  Angel  Miramon,  with 
adhesion  to  the  plan  of  San  Luis  lately  issued  by 
Paredes.*^  This  was  adopted  at  Culiacan  and  several 
other  places."  Paredes  chose  to  appoint  other  men 
for  the  commands,"  but  his  own  position  being  preca- 
rious Colonel  Tellez,  en  route  to  California  with  troops, 
seized  the  opportunity  to  remain  at  Mazatlan  and 
pronounce  for  Santa  Anna,  on  May  7th  under  a  fed- 
eral svstem,  with  himself  as  comandante-general  and 
governor.  Both  titles  being  disputed  the  latter  by 
Vega  and  another  claimant,  *  and  the  former  by  T. 
Romero,  Tellez  marched  against  them,  routed  the 
latter  at  Las  Flechas,  September  1 5th,  and  compelled 
Vega  to  seek  safety  in 'flight. 

Such  demoralization  favored  the  approach  of  the 
Americans,  and  on  September  7,  1846,  the  United 
States  squadron  touched  at  Mazatlan,  captured  a 
Mexican  brig  of  war,  and  established  a  temporary 
blockade,  which  was  resumed  in  the  following  April, 
and  formally  proclaimed  in  August.  On  November 
10th,  Commodore  Shubrick  demanded  the  surrender 

®*  Vega  was  charged  with  smuggling.  AinUfO  Puch.,  Aug.  30,  1845,  and 
Monii'CotiJitif.;  M*tm.  Mist.,  Feb.  10,  1840.     Facio  was  declared  incapable. 

•^See  Hiiit.  Mtx.^  v.  tliis  series;   Tiewpo,  .Ian.  29,  184(). 

'^M*im.  HiMt.^  Feb.  15,  2.S,  1846. 

'^  J.  I.  (luticrrcz  as  comamlante,  and  Martinez  Castro  as  governor,  who 
assumed  control  in  March.  /</.,  Apr.  8,  1846;  Ontkrrfz^  Conte/ti.^  25;  /'op. 
Vnr.j  xli,  pt  19. 

**Vm.  Layja,  appointed  from  Mexico  in  Oct.  Vega  controlling  the  elec- 
tion at  the  capital  manage<l  to  declare  himself  chosen,  regardless  of  the 
votes.  Buzotiodorj  Nov.  10,  1847.  The  legislature  sustain^  him.  Pinnrt, 
CoL,  no.  854. 
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of  the  port,  which  being  refused,  he  landed  some  six 
hundred  men  with  four  guns,  and  took  possessicmi 
Tellez  retiring  to  Presidio  de  Mazatlan,  eight  leagues 
distant.  Shubrick  left  three  hundred  men  in  the 
place,  under  the  direction  of  Captain  Lavallette,  in 
command  of  the  Congress ;  authorities  were  appointed, 
and  every  precaution  was  taken  to  calm  the  people.* 
Meanwhile  Tellez  and  Vega  became  engaged  in 
rival  efforts  to  secure  supremacy,  Vega  sustaining 
himself  at  Culiacan  as  governor.  After  a  feeble  at- 
tempt at  resistance  on  the  part  of  Tellez,  whose  con- 
duct disgusted  his  followers.  Yoga  was  recognized  aa 
governor.  While  his  forces  were  engaged  in  observa- 
tioiis  around  Mazatlan,  several  skirmishes  took  place 
with  tlie  invaders,  little  loss  of  Ufe  being  incurred.^' 
In  March  1848,  news  of  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
arrived,  and  on  June  l7th  the  port  was  formally  re- 
stored to  Mexico. 

While  the  war  with  the  United  States  was  going 
on,  Apache  invasions  into  Sonora  caused  great  distress. 
More  settlements  were  destroyed,  and  even  the  sub- 
urbs of  Ures  were  assailed,  compelling  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  Tubae  presidio.  A  f^rar  tax  was  established 
in  February  1848,  and  the  supreme  congress  having 
granted  a  [)ortion  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  * 
devoted  to  the  protection  of  exposed  states,  several 
cxjxiditions  were  sent  out,  with  no  more  result  than 
that,  in  the  following  years,  Indian  raids  and  outrages 
were  followed  up  with  the  same  impunity.  Extended 
desolation  followed,  made  wide-sweeping  by  the  im- 
poverished condition  of  the  national  treasury,  and  the 
drain  upon  the  population  caused  by  the  excitement 
of  gold  discoveries  in  California.     This  lured  away 

^Corrto,  Nac.,  Dec.  14,  1847.  Details  in  U.  S,  Gov.  Doc,  coDg.  30,  mm. 
2,  //.  Ex.  Doe.,  i.,  pt  ii.;  Bamwy^s  Other  Side,  428-9;  J^ipt^'t  War  Mex.,  ii. 
604-C;  Cindnnatus,  Travels,  81-2;  Mex.  Treaties,  viL,  pt  II;  CaHforman,  Fb^ 
9   1848. 

TU.  S.  Gov.  Doe.,  tU  sup.,  1106-22;  Oorreo,  Nac,  Dec  14-16,  1847;  M^ 
Kimador,  Dec.  11,  18«7;  Aroo  Ms,  Deo.  24,  1847,  Jan.  28,  184S. 

'^Sonora  received  |20,000.  Mex,  OoL  X<y.,  1848,  468. 
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both  citizens  and  troops,  leaving  the  state  in  despair, 
by  withdrawing  its  stanchest  defenders,"  and  even 
the  heads  of  departments."  Wages  and  prices  rose 
fast,  and  plans  were  discussed  and  tried  in  order  to 
arrest  the  exodus,  but  of  no  avail, — the  fever  had  to 
run  its  course. 

As  regards  security  of  the  frontier  in  1848,  five 
military  colonies  were  assigned  for  Sonora,  to  be  located 
probably  at  Babispe,  Fronteras,  Santa  Cruz,  Altar, 
and  Tucson.  So  dilatory,  however,  was  the  supreme 
government  that  by  the  end  of  1850  only  that  of 
Fronteras  had  been  properly  planted,  Santa  Cruz 
being  in  course  of  formation,  while  the  rest  were  not 
even  located.  The  total  force  reached  only  three 
liundred  and  thirteen  men,  and  as  troops  were  needed 
to  oppose  tlie  Indians,  the  state  was  ordered  to  equip, 
at  federal  expense,  four  conifmnies  of  national  mounted 
guards,  each  to  consist  of  fifty  men  and  four  officers. 
This  measure  also  languished,  and  tlie  total  force  for 
1850  was  only  five  hundred  and  twenty-seven  men. 
The  state  endeavored  to  attract  foreigner  by  liberal 
oflbrs  of  land,  on  condition  of  being  liable  to  certain 
military  duties,  but  the  national  government  overruled 
the  measure  as  extravagant  and  dangerous. 

Political  factions  continued  their  strife,  and  in 
March  1848  a  plot  was  formed  to  kidnap  Governor 
Gandara,  and  replace  hnu   by   Redondo,  with  Elias 

^-It  is  c'.stiiiiatiMl  tliat  butwceii  Oct.  ]848,  when  the  lirst  caravan  left 
Hermosillo,  and  March  IS49,  more  than  5,000  ^jersons  departed.  During  t}:o 
first  four  inonth.H  of  1850,  fully  0,000  left.  t<i king  with  them  about  #14,000 
in  iKjants  of  Imrden.  Volasco,  S-jnont,  289-91,  places)  the  exodus  by  March 
1849  at  not  lens  than  4,000.  PaH»portH  were  required  for  dejwirture,  hut 
numitem  left  without  the  document.  Poverty  prevented  a  still  greater  omi- 
gratitm.  .SV,  J/rx.  Oroij.,  xi.  Ill,  12G;  ii.  r)9;  Piwirt,  Dor.  S'mom,  iv.  118, 
204  et  seq. 

"A  decree  wa.H  passed  authorizing  the  governor  to  till  vacancies  in  muni- 
cipal and  other  otlices.  Phmrt^  Cnl.  J)o«\j  ii.,  no.  lOOIJ. 

'*At  a  monthly  expense  of  ?l,r)21  i)er  company.  SonorrnMt\  Nov.  2,  1849. 

'^  Of  whom  132  belonged  to  battalion,  4  of  infantry,  50  to  tho  national 
Kuard,  the  rest  being  elas.sed  as  military  colonists,  including  tho.He  in  1x>wer 
Ual.  Mex.  Menu  Gucr.,  1851,  doc.  1,  3-4.     For  remarks  on  the  decaying  con- 
dition of  the  presidio  and  cf)lony  sites,  see  VflanrOf  5o/».,  104-23;  Snr.  Mtrjr 
Oeotj.,  ii.  58,  6;j-5;  viiL  522-7,  453-6;  Z'/wi>r.  Sou.,  00-0. 
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Gonzalez  as  comandante-j^eneral,  which  oflSce  Gandanu 
als-^j  held.'*  As  it  was.  Redondo  received  the  vote  in 
Mav  for  suVjstitute  trovenior.  aiid  Gronzalez  succeciltvl 
to  TJiilitarv  command  in  December."  In  the  autumn 
eUf'tions,  Jose  Airuilar  was  the  chosen  candidate,  and 
a>^unied  the  governorship  in  April  1849,  Juan  Bau- 
tista,  a  Vjrother  of  Gdndara.  ruhnjo:  ad  interim.  * 
Aguilar  frmnd  his  fK»sition  so  far  from  enviable  that 
he  tendered  his  resii^nation  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
and  was  allowed  to  retire  in  October  1851.  on  leave  of 
abs^'nce.  * 

In  January  1851  a  new  comandante-general  arrived, 
the  brave  and  energetic  Colonel  J.  M.  Carrasco.  Un- 
fortunatelv,  within  six  months  he  was  carried  off  bv 
cholera/*  and  his  successor,  General  Blanco,  failed  to 
meet  the  expectations  fonned.  There  was  particular 
need  at  this  time  for  a  firm  militar\'  commander. 
Wide-Spread  alarm  had  been  created  by  rumors  of 
filibustering  preparations  in  California,  directed  against 
the  rich  and  forsaken  northwest,  notably  under  Gen- 
( ral  Morchead,  who,  however,  failed  to  obtain  suffi- 
cicMit  support." 

••'Ho  hii<l  a(;c<jpte<l  it  Feb.  25,  1848.  Campuzano  filled  it  until  1847. 
Mitrfiift,  \}Tv.i. :  Soii'trfiut*'^  Mar.  3,  22,  May  24,  June  4,  Aug.  16,  1848. 

"'  l*innrt.  Dor.  S'mont^  iv.  72,  W.  (i^udara  threatened  to  press  a  claim  of 
i*4(>0,(MK)  for  advances  and  Ijw.hc'.-*  during  the  war  of  invasion,  which  induced 
the  goNXTniiieiit  to  recall  an  order  for  Gen.  Urrea  to  interfere.  Several 
^troIl^  jinitcMts  were  itwued  by  ( r^ndara,  M'ho  was  in  fear  of  hia  powerful 
rival  coiiiinandiiig  at  Durango.  CranonyA  ApacJieM,  39-40;  Sonoreniie,  Oct.  13, 
2<K  Nov.  3,  1S48.     UiTca  died  Aug.  1,  1849.  PinaH,  Dor.  Sononi,  iv.  159. 

'"Aguilar  resigned  in  Oct.  1851,  the  ad  interim  governor  being  M.  M. 
<iaxiola.  When  the  ffileral  nystem  was  overtliro'wn,  in  1853,  Aguilar  rctire<l 
from  iioliticM.  Afpulnry  Vhidic.^  4. 

''■*  rloodn  in  Oct.  1848  had  added  to  the  diHtrcss.  The  governor's  message 
of  March  1851  waHiii(»re  hopeful.  Stmoi-^nMe,  X(>v.  17,  1848;  Pinarl,  Doc.  Sottom, 
iv.  2*»7  8. 

^  On  July  21  st,  at  Cochori.  His  death  was  a  calamity,  Vox  PueUo,  JwVjf 
'M),  1851,  attribuUid  by  certiiin  auti-Oandarists  to  poisoning.  Carrasco  s 
<dnd<  nination  of  ])reviou8  methods  had  roused  Gdndara  and  others  against 
hinj.  IIhICk  Son.,  MS.,  07;  Mrj:.  Mem.  Oucr.y  1852,  45.  J.  M.  Flores  suc- 
ceeded him  temporarily. 

•■'  Morehoad  went  to  Mazatlan  about  the  middle  of  1851  in  the  Jottrjifanf, 
but  di<l  nothing.  Jfjc.  Jlcm,  O'Mcr.,  1852;  IitJ'onn.  Comis.  Ptfujuis.,  8. 
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Sonora  at  length  received  the  aid  in  troops  and 
arms,  which  had  been  refused  for  defence  against 
more  savage  foes.  *  These  measures  proved  opportune,, 
for  a  really  formidable  expedition  was  fitting  out  at 
the  time  in  California.  For  three  years  adventurers 
had  been  drifting  into  San  Francisco  from  every  zone, 
lured  by  gold.  Finding  near  realities  below  their  ex- 
alted expectations,  they  strained  their  eyes  for  pros- 
pects rendered  more  glittering  by  distance  and 
vagueness.  Stories  of  the  precious  mountains  of 
Sonora,  the  gold  nuggets  of  the  Gila,  and  the  silver 
bullets  of  the  Apaches,  so  current  on  the  Mexican 
border,  found  ready  acceptance  among  this  class  of 
fortune-hunters,  who  dreamed  only  of  sudden  and 
easy  acquisitions. 

*  Blanco  brought  in  March  18o2  sufficient  resources  to  place  1,500  men 
under  arms.     Tanori  and  other  friendly  Indian  chiefs  received  honors  to  en- 
sure  their  loyalty.   Pimrt.   Doc.  Son.,  v.  2,   10-17      Foreigners  were  now- 
placed  under  greater  restrictions,  and  their  status  duly  <letined.     Those  neg- 
lecting passports  were  to  bo  heavily  fined.  Nadotuil,  Oct  21,  1853. 
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Prominent  among  them  was  a  French  count,  Gas- 
ton Raoulx  de  Raousset-Boulbon,  of  an  ancient  bat 
decayed  Provence  family.'  Imbibed  traditions  and 
manners  had  stamped  him  as  a  child  with  a  haughty 
determination  that  procured  for  him  the  appellation 
Little  Wolf;  yet  a  natural  generosity  assisted  his 
Jesuit  teachers  of  Fribourg  to  subordinate  these 
traits  to  lofty  sentiment  and  regard  for  dignity.  Re- 
pelled by  the  frigidity  of  an  unsympathetic  father, 
he  hastened,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  to  Paris,  to  yield 
to  the  giddy  whirl.  Talented  and  handsome,  he  was 
well  received  in  society.  To  a  graceful  figure  of 
barely  medium  height  was  added  an  oval  face  of 
strongly  marked  features,  frank  in  expression,  and 
well  set  off  by  an  incipient  mustache  and  imperial  of 
blonde  hue.  The  dreamy  eyes  fired  upon  slight 
provocation.  He  was  a  dashing  horseman  and  a  good 
fencer ;  skillful  with  the  sword  and  rifle  as  with  the 
pen  and  pencil,  and  shone  equally  in  song  and  conver- 
sation.* 

With  the  decrease  of  a  maternal  legacy  canie  sober 
roHections  on  dissipation  and  idleness.  Constrained 
ill  the  artificial  and  sordid  atmosphere  of  the  social 
capital,  his  ambitious  spirit  began  to  sigh  for  some 
famous  field  of  action.  He  proceeded  to  Algiers, 
there  to  mingle  somewhat  visionary  colonist  under- 
takings* with  eccentric  hunting  excursions  and  mili- 
itary  expeditions,  latterly  in  the  company  of  Due  d' 
Auniale.  The  revolution  of  1848  assisted  to  crush 
Ills  {)rojects,  while  involving  the  inheritance  from  his 
fatlicr,  yet  he  welcomed  the  movement,  freed  as  he 
was  by  this  time  from  implanted  royalism  and  re- 
ligion.    His  appeal  for  the  popular  suffrage  of  his 

^  Bom  at  Avignon  Dec.  2,  1817.     His  mother  waa  descended  from  Beam. 

^'Jo  Huis  no  trop  tut  ou  troptard,'he  often  exclaimed  bitterly,  when 
roused  from  his  dreamt).  Lddtapclley  L^Comtede  RaouMH-BouUxm,  3.  *Onetait 
Bcdiiit  par  Ic  charme  de  sa  i)arolo,  par  son  regard  imposant,  par  Telegimce  de 
ses  manicrcs.'  Fossri/,  Mex.,  188.  He  sketches  his  own  life  and  feelings  to 
some  extent  in  LTfui  Conversion^  3-7  et  seq.,  a  novel  printed  at  Mexico  in. 
1854,  full  of  vapid  pride  and  crude  parsuypraphs. 

*  As  indicated  by  a  pamphlet  issued  by  him  from  there. 
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native  place  failed,  however ;  the  journal  he  founded 
was  not  successful.*  Disappointed  and  ruined,  he 
wished  to  leave  France.  The  reigning  gold  excite- 
ment directed  his  attention  to  California,  and  thither 
he  hastened  early  in  1850  by  way  of  Panamd.  Pen- 
niless, he  engaged  successively  as  hunter,  lighterman, 
cattle-dealer,  and  miner,  without  achieving  more  than 
subsistence.  This  by  no  means  accorded  with  his  as- 
pirations. He  still  nourished  chivalric  fancies,  and 
sought  for  some  coup  d'  etat  by  which  to  retrieve  his 
fortune.' 

The  voyage  to  El  Dorado  had  afforded  him  a 
glimpse  at  Mexico,  associated  in  his  mind  with  the 
romantic  achievements  of  Cortds  and  the  glitter  of 
a  semi-barbaric  court,  now  the  scene  of  party  strife 
and  the  rise  and  fall  of  leaders,  and  seemingly  drift- 
ing into  absorption  by  a  strong  neighbor.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  saw  in  California  a  large  French  influx, 
which,  finding  no  congenial  reception  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  element,  began  to  turn  toward  the  sympatlietic 
Spanish  races  of  the  south,  and  embrace  with  partic- 
ular fervor  the  gilded  stories  of  the  Mexican  frontier. 

A  year  before  Raousset's  arrival  another  scion  of 
decayed  French  nobility  had  reached  the  coast  in  the 
person  of  Charles  de  Pindray,^  a  sort  of  Apollo-like 
Hercules,"  with  pronounced  features  and  a  singularly 
fascinating  glance,  flashing  and  penetrating,  renowned 
as  one  of  the  most  cool  and  daring  hunters  that  sup- 
plied San  Francisco's  markets.  His  vocation  becom- 
ing unprofitable  with  increasing  competition,  he  readily 
fell  into  the  tempting  project  for  a  gold-hunting  col- 
ony in  Sonora'  strong  enough  to  resist  the  Apaches 

^  Lii  lAlierU  proved  loo  radical  in  spirit  and  'lierte  de  langage.*  Madeline, 
Le  Corrnte.  Raouaset-Boulhony  46-7. 

^  *  J  ai  resolu  de  chercher  uue  do  ces  grandes  aventures  qui  conduisent  au 
Bucces  ou  k  la  mort, '  he  writes  to  a  friend.  lAichaptHe,  88. 

^A  marquis  of  Poitou,  Id.,  54,  60,  aged  35;  others  call  him  le  comte, 
and  allude  to  him  as  leaving  France  for  duelling  and  other  less  scrupulous 
doings. 

^'Comme  celui  du  Giaour  ou  de  l%prit  rebelle  de  Milton.*  ViQMavx, 
Mex.y  176. 

'  Saint- Amant,  Voy.  Cal,  113,  consular  agent  at  Sacramento,  wrote  to 
France  about  this  prospect  in  1851. 
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while  sustaining  itself  and  prospecting  for  metal.  His 
influence  gave  form  to  the  idea,  and  in  November 
1851  he  left  with  four-score  companions  for  Guaymas." 
Others  followed,  and  with  nearly  150  men  a  colony 
was  established  at  the  deserted  mission  in  Cocospera 
valley.  The  government  failed  to  keep  the  promises 
made  in  consideration  of  the  services  to  be  derived 
from  so  valuable  a  frontier  bulwark,  a  neglect  that 
must  have  been  expected  from  its  lack  of  means  and 
the  disturbed  condition  of  affairs.  The  consequcut 
privation  and  disappointment  led  to  desertion."  One 
day  Pindray  was  found  shot  in  his  room,  by  his  own 
hand,  it  was  declared,  although  friends  insisted  that 
he  must  have  been  assassinated." 

Pindray  s  activity  had  given  impulse  to  the  move- 
ments of  Raousset,  who  seems  to  have  been  some; 
what  jealous  of  his  rival's  superior  influence  and 
reputation.  Consul  Dillon  of  San  Francisco  had  ven- 
tilated the  colonization  schemes  in  letters  to  the 
French  minister  at  Mexico,  and  learnt  of  similar  pro- 
jects there.  At  his  advice  Kaousset  proceeded  to 
that  capital,  and  aided  in  the  formation  of  tlie 
Compania  Kestauradora,  under  the  auspices  of  tlie 
bankers  Jecker  de  la  Torre  and  Company,  the  French 
minister,  and  several  prominent  Mexicans."  The 
government  conceded  the  land  mines,  and  placers  to 
be  occupied;  and  Raousset  bound  himself  to  bring  at 
least  150  Frenchmen,  fully  armed,  with  which  to  dis- 
cover and  hold  possession  of  promising  tracts,  and  to 

"111  tlio  Cn/tifierhnffj  1)caring  88  men,  each  of  whom  8ub8cri1>ed  $40.50, 
/'/.,  II.VIT.  S.  F.  IJrrnH,  May  26,  1852,  ami  Sonartwe,  Feb.  4,  1853,  differ 
as  to  the  iiuinher.     X.  Par.  Rer.  i.  18. 

"  Sonorans  8ul)scril>etl  more  than  §1, 100  for  tliem.  They  captured  horse* 
from  the  Apaches  an«l  received  provisions,  implements  and  beasts.  Sotto- 
rrn^p,  May  14,  1852:  Feb.  4,  1853.  A  writer  in  A Un  Cat,  Aug.  IG,  Oct  5, 
1852,  denounces  them  as  an  idle  ungrateful  set. 

^^  I-Achajielle  believes  by  the  hand  of  one  of  the  many  men  hurt  by  his 
Iiaughty  rudeness.  Viffneaux,  Mcx.,  186,  thinks  by  omcials  who  Iwcame 
alarmed  at  their  lack  of  faith  with  such  a  man.  Impelled  by  fever  and  des- 
pair, says /^/m/^  ^Iwmw^,  Voy.,  118-19.  Tn  mystere/  Madeline,  90.  This 
<»ccurred  within  a  few  months  after  arrival. 

*^  Including  Pre.si<lent  Arista  and  Governors  Aguilar  and  Cubillas  of 
Sonora,  according  to  Vigneaux,  who  accords  the  actual  formation  of  the 
company  to  Kaousset,  with  Jecker  &  Co.,  for  nominal  heads. 
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protect  them  against  Apaches,  so  as  to  permit  the  un- 
folding of  agricultural  and  mining  enterprises,  in 
consideration  of  receiving  half  of  all  the  lands,  mines, 
and  placers/* 

Assured  by  contracts,  ana  provided  with  funds 
and  letters  to  Sonoran  officials,  Raousset  quickly  gath- 
ered a  company  at  San  Francisco  of  over  260  men," 
and  reached  Guaymas  in  the  Archibald  Grade  on  June 
1,  1852,  The  people  accorded  an  enthusiastic  recep- 
tion, but  the  officials  classed  the  party  as  rivals  and 
intruders  about  to  encroach  upon  their  privileges  and 
lower  their  prestige  as  military  and  civil  guardians. 
One  cause  for  the  change  lay  in  the  machinations  of 
another  company,  founded  under  the  auspices  of  the 
rich  firm,  Baron,  Forbes,  and  Company,  which  had 
won  over  with  shares  the  leading  men  of  the  state, 
including  several  of  the  shareholders  of  the  Compania 
Eestauradora "  and  General  Blanco,  military  chief, 
and  sought  to  delay,  if  not  break  up,  its  rival.  After 
many  protestations  of  loyalty,  and  having  assurances 
from  Mexico,  the  party  was  allowed  to  advance  from 
Guaymas,  and  disregarding  the  order  for  marching 

^*  According  to  the  MS.  statutes  of  the  Compagnie  de  Sonore  formed  bv 
Baousset  for  this  purpose,  at  S.  F.  Of  this  company  he  declared  himself 
sole  founder  and  cliicf,  assisted  by  a  council  of  ofiScers  partly  chosen  by 
himself.  It  was  to  exist  till  Jan.  1,  1856.  The  discovery  tour  ended 
tlie  company.  *  Tlie  company  shall  select  the  point  for  settlement.  The 
members  need  not  work;  this  will  be  dcme  by  Mexicans,  who  pay  them  a 
share  of  the  yield  in  return  for  protection.  This  sum,  as  well  as  profits 
from  tlie  tra<ling  monopoly,  will  be  divided  monthly,  each  member  receiv- 
ing one  share;  squad  chiefs,  two  parts;  section  chiefs,  tliree  jiarts;  and 
Kaousset  such  proportion  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  comjiany. '  Equal  shares 
were  subscauently  agreed  upon.  Promotion  according  to  merit.  A  list  of 
members  follows,  up  to  271;  then  names  of  officers.  Exped.  Son,  Archiveg, 
M.S..  1-17. 

*^The  Restauradora  Co.  placed  $35,000  at  the  disposal  of  their  agent,  for 
supplies,  etc.,  with  8*25,000  more  in  prospect.   Universal,  July  15,  1852. 

^'^  Out  of  twice  that  num1)er,  Americans  being  as  a  rule  rejected  out  of 
consideration  for  Mexican  jealousy.  The  men  had  mostly  ser\'ed  as  soldiers 
or  sailors.  Both  French  and  Mexican  consuls  had  to  interfere  to  pass  the 
armament  at  S.  F.,  the  officials  there  objecting  at  first. 

^'  Warren's  Dust  and  Foani,  204.  Hall,  Soti.,  MS.,  96,  assumes  prior  for- 
mation to  the  former.  Even  Arista  was  l>oufl;ht,  says  Vigneaux,  Mex.,  190-1. 
Tlie  contract  with  Raousset  was  declared  illegal  Phi'trt,  Doc  Son.,  v.  67-9, 
and  the  land  in  litigation.  Correspondence  with  officials  and  comments.  Id., 
6J  et  seq.;  Sonorenae,  Sept,  24,  Oct.  1,  8,  1852;  AlUi  Cal,  Nov.  22,  1852; 
Madeline,  115  et  seq. 
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through  Arispe,  the  military  headquarters,  they 
hastened  on  from  Hermosillo  to  Saric,  the  ex-mission 
on  Rio  del  Altar,  designated  as  a  base  for  operations.** 

The  enraged  Blanco  now  sent  an  ultimatum,  requir- 
ing the  French  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
Mexico,  and  place  themselves  at  his  orders,  retaining 
Raousset  for  captain,  or  reduce  their  party  to  fifty 
men,  attended  by  a  Mexican  officer;  otherwise  to 
apply  for  cartas  de  seguridad  as  foreign  residents,  and 
thereby  renounce  all  right  to  take  possession  of  lands 
or  mines.  To  renounce  French  nationality  and  be- 
come Mexican  soldiers  was  generally  objected  to;  to 
reduce  the  force  would  be  suicidal,  and  to  abandon 
the  ahn  of  the  expedition  was  out  of  the  question. 
The  terms  were  accordingly  rejected,  on  the  ground 
that  the  contracts  had  been  made  under  official  aus- 
pices at  Mexico,  without  any  demand  for  such  condi- 
tions or  restrictions.  They  had  undertaken  a  costly 
enterprise,  relying  on  the  good  faith  of  the  Mexican 
government,  and  would  not  at  this  stage  be  imposed 
upon.  Tliey  would  appeal  to  the  people,"  Blanco 
threatened  to  hold  them  as  pirates,  and  sought  to 
undermine  Raousset's  influence.  This  roused  the 
latter  to  action.  He  made  a  tour  through  the  dis- 
tricts adjoining  Saric,  which  were  embittered  by  the 
neglect  of  the  authorities  to  protect  them  against  the 
Apaches,  and  obtaining  promise  of  their  support,  he 
sent  agents  to  San  Francisco  and  Mazatlan  for  reen- 
forcements  and  stores. 

This  effected,  he  started  southward  with  250  men, 
ragged  and  half  shod,  and  lOur  pieces  of  artillery, 
including   the   remnant   of  Pindray's  colony."     He 

*^  And  where  supplies  had  been  collected.  They  arrived  here  early  in 
August,  a  delay  which  had  already  created  discontent  and  called  for  fam 
action  by  Raousset. 

^'  'Je  ue  demande  plus  qu^au  bon  sens  public  un  appui/  etc.  Letters  in 
Lachajpellff  IIC. 

'-*  Under  Lachapelle,  brother  of  tlie  author  quoted  above.  Thia  addition 
estimated  at  from  40  to  70  men,  barely  covered  the  la<ts  by  desertion  and 
death.     The  infantry,  8  sections  of  23  men  each,  stood  under  FayoUe;  tha 
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kept  his  route  secret,  in  order  to  surprise  the  impor- 
tant town  of  Hermosillo,  with  over  ten  thousand  in- 
habitants, and  with  this  advantage  to  dictate  demands 
for  justice,  as  he  declared  to  some,  though  really  to 
proclaim  the  independence  of  Sonora,  sustained  by 
the  frontier  allies,  and  by  the  immigration  to  be  in- 
vited. A  love  affair  induced  him  to  prolong  his  halt 
at  Magdalcna,  and  enabled  Blanco  to  anticipate  him 
in  the  occupation  of  Hermosillo;  so  that  on  presenting 
himself  here,  October  14th,  he  found  fully  one  thou- 
sand men  prepared  to  defend  the  place."  A  com- 
mission from  the  prefect  came  forth  to  propose  an 
arrangement,  evidently  to  detain  him.  Raousset's 
reply  was  to  draw  his  watch — it  was  eight  in  the 
morning.  "Tell  the  prefect,"  he  said,  in  a  sharp,  de- 
cisive tone,  "  that  within  two  hours  I  shall  enter  Her- 
mosillo, and  by  eleven  I  shall  make  myself  master  of 
it,  if  opposition  is  shown."  A  deafening  cheer  behind 
him  gave  endorsement  to  his  words. 

He  placed  his  train  within  a  building,  under  a  score 
of  men,  made  his  dispositions,  and  advanced  to  the 
assault.  The  objective  line  presented  the  usual  Mex- 
ican town  front  of  one-story  adobe  walls,  with  muskets 
protruding  from  windows  and  over  roof  parapets,  and 
with  approaches  barricaded,  though  not  very  strongly, 
owing  to  the  promptness  of  the  attack.  A  shower  of 
bullets  greeted  the  foremost  body,  but  urged  by  their 
officers  they  pushed  forward,  now  at  a  run,  and  as- 
sisted by  a  ladder  carelessly  left  against  a  dwelling, 
they  quickly  carried  it.  The  guns  were  brought  up 
to  clear  the  streets  with  grape-shot,  and  under  their 
cover  the  French  followed  the  retreating  troops  to  the 
plaza.  Here  the  militia  distinguished  itself  by  main- 
taining a  firm  stand  until  guns  arrived  to  sweep  its 
rankc.     After  this  it  was  mere  flight,  led  by  Blanco 

artillerists,  26  in  number,  were  chiefly  sailors;  Lenoir  led  the  42  horsemen. 
MadtUne,  173-4.  Fosscy  adds  a  few  to  the  total;  Vigneaux  reduces  it 
greatly. 

^  Pinnrtj  Doc.  Son.,  v.,  no.  1,107.     The  supreme  authority  took  steps  to 
rapport  Sonora.  Mex,,  Arcltivo,  L  145-6,  150;  Warren's  Diut  and  Foam,  20SL 
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himself,  and  followed  by  the  execration  of  the  entu^ 
country.  Raousset  had  kept  his  word;  withm  the 
hour  he  held  undisputed  possession,  but  at  a  cost  of 
17  killed  and  25  wounded,  the  former  embracing  six 
of  the  leading  officers.  The  Mexican  loss  was  placed 
as  high  as  two  hundred  killed  and  wounded,  three 
guns,  a  banner,  a  mass  of  war  stores,  and  numerous 
prisoners.*' 

The  victory  proved  sterile.  The  supposed  allies 
failed  to  second  the  movement,  as  agreed  upon,  and 
Gdndara  and  other  prominent  Sonorans  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  invitation  to  join  Raousset  in  plans  for  fol- 
lowing up  the  advantage  in  behalf  of  the  state.  The 
intentions  of  the  strangers  were  suspected,  and  few 
dared  to  face  the  cry  against  them  of  aiming  at  foreign 
annexation.  This  sufficed  to  rally  national  defenders, 
with  the  assurance  of  speedy  aid  from  Sinaloa  and 
other  states."  At  this  critical  moment,  moreover, 
the  count  was  stricken  down  with  a  long  threatening 
climatic  fever,  and  despondency  and  discord  pervadea 
the  camp.  The  only  prospect  centred  now  in  the  re- 
euforcemonts  to  come  from  California,  and  as  it  ap- 
p(*ared  hazardous  to  remain  in  tlie  interior,  cut  off 
from  supplies  by  the  gathering  nationalists,  it  was 
decided  to  occupy  Guaynias,  whence  comnmnication 
could  bo  had  with  any  point.  The  march  from  Her- 
mosillo  was  seriously  harassed."  On  nearing  Guay- 
nias, the  prostrated  Raousset  accepted  an  armistice, 
and  allowed  himself  to  be  carried  into  Guaymas  for 
treatment.  No  satisfactorv  news  beinor  obtained  from 
the  chief,  his  demoralized  followers  entered  into  nego- 

'- Blanco  reduces  the  loss  to  a  mere  trifle.  6^w//vrwi,  Nov.  17,  1852.  Hall, 
*S'o«.,  MS.,  97-8,  has  39  killed.  Rivero.  Hist.  JoL,  iv.  317-18,  speaks  of 
plundering,  and  so  Oiierefta.  French  writers  deny  this,  fjodia'pelie,  125-7. 
Court-martial  with  severe  penalties  was  invoked  upon  Blanco.  »5ee  tifipnficl, 
Nov.  17,  20,  1852;  Voz,  Pnehlo,  Nov.  24,  1852:  Sonoreme,  Dec.  24,  1852;  Feb. 
11.  1853;  Altti  CaL,  Dec.  7.  1852;  .V.  /'.  NeroH,  id.; Echo  Pacif.;  Haws  Srmp*, 
/m/.,  i.  203. 

=^3  For  defence  movements,  see  UnifYrsal  Nov.  26,  Dec.  3,  1852;  Eapaflni, 
id.:  Pinarf;  Doc.  Son,,  v.  105-10,  129.  War  vessels  were  to  come  from 
Mazatlan;  Ouaymas  was  to  l)e  fortified. 

"  At  Arispe  the  Mexicans  claimed  a  victory  over  the  rear,  with  a  leas  to 
it  of  six  killed  and  four  captured.   UniiH-rsal,  Dec.  3,  1852. 
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tiations  with  Blanco,  acknowledged  their  error,  and 
consented  to  surrender  their  anns  in  return  for  an  in- 
demnity of  $11,000.  Most  of  them  thereupon  de- 
parted/* The  coniandante-general  made  so  effective 
a  flourish  at  Mexico  with  this  success  that,  although 
soon  replaced  in  command,  he  maintained  both  his 
rank  and  influence." 

Blanco's  recall  was  hastened  by  the  overthrow  of 
Arista's  administration,  by  the  allied  Santannists  and 
church  party,  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  dic- 
tatorship under  Santa  Anna,  with  centralist  tendencies. 
Like  the  other  states,  Sonora  was  once  more  lowered 
to  the  grade  of  a  subordinate  department ;"  the  leg- 
islature, frequently  inharmonious  and  inefficient,  was 
replaced  by  a  council,"  and  the  elected  governor, 
M.  M.  Gdndara,"  after  temporary  suspension,  was  in 
May  1853  confirmed  as  an  appointee  from  Mexico,** 
and  honored  witli  the  order  of  Guadalupe,  for  which 
he  showed  his  gratitude  by  advocating  the  prolonga- 
tion of  Santa  Anna's  absolute  power.  The  dictator's 
fancy  veered,  however,  and  in  the  following  year 
Yaftez  entered  as  governor,  Gdndara  being  relegated 
to  the  rank  of  second."  This  course  was  suggested 
partly  by  the  spreading  revolution  of  Alvarez  in 
Guerrero  and  the  prospect  of  filibuster  invasions, 
which  required  the  presence  of  a  firmer  and  more  reli- 
able military  commander  than  the  variable  and  influ- 
ential Sonoran'^ 

^''  Tlie  capitulation,  ho  called,  was  arrauged  on  Nov.  4tli.  Tlie  indemnity 
was  mainly  pressed  from  the  frightened  inhabitants  of  the  port.  Sonorenwi 
Nov.  12,  19.  Dec   10.  1852. 

-^  Figuring  in  Oct.  1853  as  ])re8ident  of  the  council  of  generals  for  the 
pension  department.  Xanonnl^  Dec.  9,  1853. 

"  Divided  into  eiglit  districts,  the  Yaijui  and  Mayo  pueblos  being  sub- 
jected to  (jiuaymas  and  Xlamos.  Naciowil^  Dec.  16,  23,  1853.  A  nintii  dis- 
trict was  added  in  1854. 

'^ Names,  etc.,  in  PinoHy  Doc.  Son.,  v.  172. 

« Chosen  Dec.  1852  ^-ith  denuties;  names  in  Id.,  134-5,  140,  150-1.  15. 
The  governor  ad  int.  was  M.  Taredes  Gdudara  took  possession  on  Fob.  1, 
1853.   Oaiidara,  Manif'.,  17. 

^  Cubillas  was  in  April  selectc<l  to  replace  him. 

'^Yaflcz  took  possession  April  20tli. 

^''  He  prom])tly  procured  a  formal  disavowal  of  Alvarez'  movement  in 
Xavor  of  his  jKitron.  Pinnrf,  Doc,  Son.,  v.  228-31. 
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Walker  had  already  started  upon  his  expedition  to 
Lower  California  en  route  for  Sonora,  and  excitement 
here  was  wrought  to  a  high  pitch.  So  many  well-to- 
do  citizens  hastened  away  to  escape  the  storm  that 
restrictive  measures  were  issued."  Every  vessel 
arriving  was  regarded  with  a  suspicion  and  fear,  that 
led  to  more  than  one  infringement  of  international  law, 
with  consequent  reclamations."  The  United  States 
consul  found  it  prudent  to  leave."  Everywliere 
along  the  coast  and  frontier  preparations  were  pushed 
for  defence,  with  assistance  from  the  government 
toward  organizing  the  national  guard  and  friendly 
Indians  as  defensores." 

The  name  of  Raousset  de  Boulbon  was  coupled 
with  nearly  every  rumor  of  aggression,  partly  as 
associate  of  Walker;  but  this  connection  he  objected 
to,  and  had  indeed  declined.  He  had  aims  for  his 
own  aggrandizement,  which  were  hostile  to  the  United 
States  and  depended  on  the  good -will  of  the  Sonorans, 
who,  like  his  own  French  supporters,  disliked  Ameri- 
cans." After  his  recovery  in  Jalisco  from  the  Sono- 
ran  fever,  he  went  back  to  San  Francisco,  there  to 
receive  the  flattering  consideration  evoked  by  the 
achievement  at  Herinosillo,  and  to  resume  his  plans 
for  the  apparently  easy  occupation  of  Sonora.  A 
landing  once  effected  with  the  aid  of  the  numbers- 

"Paeaports  were  enforeed;  Bftrvatita  hiul  to  Iw  retarnad,  and  fi 
poaited  for  maintainiiig  a.  private  sulilipr. 

"la  Nov.   1353  the  OiroUtK,  ui.l  in  Fell.  ISM  tbe  bark  R.  Adi 
boarded  1  alao  the  TrypAeiiui,  with  somu  (jermaiis  on  board;  and  in  li 
two  Bcora  of  liaaseugera  by  the  I'ftriln  from  S.  F.  were  airegtod  W 
to  Mazatlan  a.t  accoiniiliteB  of  Walker,  but  hwl  to  be  r  ' 
Several  obtained  heavy  damaRes.  AWi  Oai,  Marolt  31,  ,' 
1854,  SiK.  Uiuoii.  July  10,  1871.     The  mterforawa 
Dido  raised  additional  trouble    Yalia,   D^tnif^ 
18M.'Eivera'a  version,  HiM.  JoL,  iv.  SOQS.t" 

"  J.  A,  Kobinaon  was  driven  to  Mazalfl 
1854.     K.  Roman  succeeded  him.  I 

"Of  whom  over  700  stood  armed  beforof 
Jol.,  iv.  451.     In  Nov.  the  garrison  of  Gu! 
onlera,  rumors,  and  measures  see  A'nWomiJ 
Dec.,  1853.  , 

^'  While  Walker  intended  a  repetition  at  " 
proclaimed  '  quil,  vuulait  foire  venom  dinKk 
jtfo:.,  a)7,  212. 
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that  had  offered  themselves  at  the  first  news  of  his 
victory,  moans  must  flow  from  the  Guaymas  custom- 
house and  auxiliaries  from  the  liberated  state,  ready 
for  wider  movements/**  The  projectors  of  the  Com- 
pailia  Restauradora  were  willing  to  avail  themselves 
of  services  such  as  he  could  render,  and  Levasscur, 
the  French  minister  at  Mexico,  had  undoubtedly 
political  reasons  for  an  enterprise  that  might,  if  suc- 
cessful, lead  to  great  ends,  with  fame  for  himself" 

The  strength  of  the  federalists  served  to  magnify 
to  Santa  Anna  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  young  Frenchman,  and  when  Levasseur  sounded 
him  as  to  compensation  or  a  renewal  of  the  Sonoran 
mining  scheme,  he  was  urged  to  invite  his  protege  to 
Mexico,  through  the  equally  interested  Consul  Dillon 
of  San  Francisco.  Raousset  came  in  the  middle  of 
1853,  although  with  little  faith  in  government  assur- 
ances, and  after  being  kept  in  suspense  with  promises 
for  about  four  months,  received  instead  of  grants  and 
contracts  the  offer  of  a  colonelcy  in  the  army.**  He 
hastened  back  to  California,  in  league  with  the  fed- 
eralist rebels  and  thirsting  now  also  for  revenge. 
After  chafing  for  awhile  under  the  lack  o/  means,  he 
obtained  in  January,  1854,  liberal  offers  from  several 
capitalists,**  and  at  once  took  steps  to  carry  out  his 
plans,  by  enrolling  men,  buying  armamSnt  and  secur- 
ing vessels.*'  Just  then  came  the  rumor  that  Sonora 
had  been  sold  to  the  United  States,  and  this,  together 
with  the  closer  watch  now  placed  by  California  au- 

'^  Letters  in  Madeline. ^  200-1,  215.  A  few  promises  from  Sonoran 
schemers,  as  glowing  as  they  were  unreliable,  made  nim  forget  the  deception 
already  suffered  there;  and  the  va^e  offers  from  a  San  Francisco  capitalist 
anil  from  needy  agents  sufficed  to  give  him  foo<l  for  formidable  plans. 

^  Without  risk  of  being  compromised.  Napoleon^s  expeditions  to  China, 
and  later  to  Mexico,  and  his  operations  against  Russia  and  other  European 
powers,  affonl  ground  for  1>elief  that  he  stood  prepared  at  least  to  profit  by 
movements  like  the  Sonoran. 

^  Vigneaux,  199,  and  Duvomois,  Ulntervtn.,  37,  swells  it  to  the  position 
of  general. 

"Three  houses  offered  $300,000.  Madeline,  215. 

*■-'  Three  vessels  were  chartered  with  aid  of  French  merchants,  reported 
the  Mexican  consul.  Pinart,  Doc,  Son,,  v.  223,  219;  Rivera,  Hist,  Jal,  vr 
489. 
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thorities  upon  filibuster  preparations,  caused  the  with- 
drawal of  timid  capital.  A  perfidious  agent  at  Mazat- 
Ian  having  moreover  disclosed  to  the  government  the 
correspondence  of  Kaousset  with  its  enemies,  he  was 
placed  bey o  ad  the  pale  of  Mexican  •  law,  and  even 
Consul  Dillon  now  turned  the  cold  shoulder." 

Before  Santa  Anna  became  aware  of  the  paralyz- 
ing efiects  of  these  happenings,  he  resolved  to  counter- 
act Raousset's  manoeuvres  by  ordering  the  Mexican 
consul  at  San  Francisco  to  deprive  him  of  his  sup- 
port, by  enlisting  a  few  hundred  of  the  aspiring  fili- 
busters for  Mexican  service/*  with  a  view  to  distribute 
them  in  small  and  easily  controlled  bodies  among  the 
coast  states.  Raousset  was  delighted.  He  saw  relief 
for  his  stranded  scheme  in  this  offer  of  free  passage 
and  maintenance  for  his  followers,  and  urged  as  many 
as  possible  to  avail  themselves  of  the  unexpected 
opportunity.  He  was  not  aware  of  the  distribution 
clause.  In  fact,  about  700  were  quickly  enrolled  and 
parked  on  board  the  Challetige  for  shipment.** 

This  being  a  movement  by  foreigners,  which,  more- 
over, threatened  the  pet  hero  Walker,  the  authorities 
suddenly  awoke  to  the  enormity  of  such  infringement 
of  neutrality  and  enlistment  laws,  and  arraigned  the 
Mexican  representative  as  well  as  his  abettor,  Consul 
Dillon.**'  Nevertheless  the  Cliallenge  was  allowed  to 
depart,  on  April  2d,  after  a  reduction  of  the  passen- 
gers, under  a  resuscitated  tonnage  law,  to  barely  400, 

^The  correspondence  was  given  to  Mexican  journals.  See  2^^acionaly  Mar. 
17,  1854. 

"  At  $1  a  day,  with  privilege  to  elect  their  own  officers.  Order  of  Jan. 
31,  1814.  After  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  service  they  were  to  receive 
aid  for  settling.     Americans  were  not  to  1x5  enrolled.  Diario  Ofic,  20,  Oct. 

12.  ]s:a. 

*''Thoy  were  went  in  small  detachments  by  successive  steamers  or  other 
vcrtselrt:  but  the  consul  overstepped  his  orders  in  the  eagerness  to  handle 
ni<mey.    Vif/nttwjr,  Afcx.,  20  1,  IGl. 

^♦'For  which  exciting  e^)isode  I  refer  to  If  int.  Cat,  vi.,  this  series.  See 
also  8.  F.  journals  of  Ai>rd-Mav,  1854.  Tlie  persecution  was  favored  by 
snnportera  of  Walker.  J^Kachapelle,  171,  assumes  that  the  U.  S.  opposed  the 
enlistment  chiefly  because  it  threatened  their  designs  on  Mexico.  U.  S.  Oot, 
DffC.,  cong.  35,  sess.  1,  H.  Ex.  Doc,  38,  x.;  A/.,  cong.  33,  sess.  2,  Sen.  Doc. 
10,  25,  vi.  Tlie  Mexican  consul  stupidly  misunderstood  orders.  Diario  Oic* 
3-6. 
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of  whom  fully  four  fifths  were  French,  the  rest  Irish 
and  Germans.  Among  them  were  Laval  and  Le- 
bourgeois  Desmarais,  the  latter  an  ex-officer  of  the 
French  cavahy  of  little  value,  but  whose  pretensions 
and  imposing  niihtary  bearing  led  to  his  election  as 
chief  of  the  party.  To  them  Raousset  confided  his 
wishes  and  plans  to  hold  the  men  in  readiness  for 
sustaining  him,  when  he  should  appear  to  initiate  the 
revolution.*' 

Tlie  increased  watch  upon  his  movements  and  the 
lack  of  means  prevented  Kaousset  from  following  the 
expedition  as  soon  as  he  had  hoped.  The  discomfiture 
of  Walker  had  much  to  do  with  this,  and  his  ex- 
pected return  to  San  Francisco,  which  threatened  to 
involve  the  count  in  legal  toils,  hastened  his  departure. 
He  had  to  content  himself  with  buying  a  pilot-boat, 
the  Belle,  of  about  ten  tons  burden,  into  which  he 
stowed  himself  with  four  companions  and  two  sailors, 
180  rifled  carbines  with  sword-bayonets,  and  necessary 
stores."  After  a  voyage  of  35  days,  attended  by 
privations  and  partial  wrecking,  he  arrived  close  to 
Guaymas  toward  the  end  of  June.  Two  companions 
were  sent  to  find  Desmarais  and  instruct  him,  if  pos- 
sible, to  carry  the  town  by  surprise,  disarm  the  Mex- 
icans, and  collect  resources.  The  messengers  were 
suspected  and  seized  before  entering  the  town;  yet, 
by  concealing  their  identity,  tliey  managed  to  com- 
municate with  the  French  commander.  With  little 
taste  for  the  enterprise  proposed,  he  declared  that  a 
better  plan  might  be  formed  in  alliance  with  General 
Yanez,  who  stood  ready  to  break  with  Santa  Anna." 
Thus  assured,  Raousset  sailed  hito  tlie  harbor  on  July 
1st,  transmitted  tlie  much  needed  armament  to  his 
party,  and  hastened  to  interview  Yaficz. 

*'  According  to  Vigncaux,  Uillon  l)ecaine  frieinlly  figain  and  an  agent  waa 
sent  to  offer  Santa  Anna  peace  or  war,  when  all  seemed  ready  in  Sonora; 
else  to  arrange  with  Alvarez.   Mfw.,  201. 

*^  Vignoaux,  who  joined,  describes  the  crew  and  the  trouble  with  sailors 
an«l  the  «lifficulty  in  crossing  the  bar.  Mrjr.,  25-G. 

'*  Seemingly  content  to  enjoy  his  pay  and  position.  Desmarais  had 
neglected  the  former  injunctions  of  Baousset  to  prepare  his  men  for  a 
blow,  to  win  over  the  citizens. 
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The  latter  had  been  instructed  to  break  up  the 
formidable  body  of  enrolled  adventurers  by  sending 
them  in  detachments  to  different  points,  and  so  rem- 
edy the  error  of  the  coqsuI.  To  this  the  French 
naturally  objected.  They  recognized  that  their 
strength  and,  perhaps,  safety  lay  in  keeping  together; 
and  with  his  inferior  force  lanez  could  not  well  en- 
force compliance,  although  adding  as  little  as  possible 
to  their  armament.  He,  moreover,  felt  it  necessary 
for  the  sake  of  peace  and  harmony  to  propitiate  them 
by  prompt  attention  to  their  pay  and  comfort,  until 
the  government  at  Mexico  well  nigh  lost  patience.  He 
succeeded,  however,  in  fostering  a  local  antipathy  to- 
ward them  by  insinuations  concerning  their  purposes, 
and  in  provoking  most  of  the  Irish  and  Germans  to 
withdraw  and  form  a  separate  company.** 

The  suave  Yaflez  received  Raousset's  overtures  for 
joint  action  in  the  same  spirit  as  Santa  Anna,  and 
Kept  him  in  suspense  until  he  should  be  able  to  sum- 
mon help  against  the  outbreak  that  must  inevitably 
come.  Two  agents  were  placed  at  his  elbows  to  re- 
strain his  impatience  with  promises  of  Sonoran  coop- 
eration, and  to  keep  the  general  advised.*^  Had 
the  count  acted  promptly  he  would,  no  doubt,  have 
gained  possession  of  Guaymas  at  least,  for  his  op- 
ponent was  hardly  prepared.  Outwitted  by  the  Mex- 
ican, he  allowed  the  opportunity  to  slip  away.*'  The 
Sonoran  troops  were  daily  increasing  in  strength,  and 
busily  bringing  in  armament  to  strengthen  their  bar- 
racks. Made  confident  by  number,  they  naturally 
raised  their  tone  during  frequent  drunken  altercations, 

*•  For  correspondence  between  Yafiez  and  the  authorities,  see  Yaffez,  De- 
feiiMa,  20  et  seq.;  Pinart,  Doc.  Soii.f  v.  228-35;  NvuiontUand  Sonorense^  April, 
1854,  et  seq. 

^^  Promises  were  also  received  from  principals,  but  Raousset  should  have 
understood  their  value  by  this  time.  The  battalion  presented  him  at  this 
time  with  a  sword.  Guerefia  paints  Yaflez  at  firmly  opposed  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  count,  whom  he  warned  by  saying,  'al  lado  de  su  espada  estauna 
tumba  y  al  lado  de  la  mia  esta  una  deber. '  PagiwiSj  9. 

''*  Vigncaux  attributes  the  delay  mainly  to  the  intrigue  of  the  French 
officers  to  get  rid  of  one  who  threatened  to  assume  sole  command  and  to  ex- 
4shange  their  easy  life  for  one  of  danger  and  privation.  Mcj^,  216-17. 
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one  of  which  led  to  a  serious  encounter  on  July  1 2th. 
Yanez  appeared  upon  the  scene  and  managed  by  his 
conciliatory  language  and  influence  in  calming  the 
French.  Those  who  had  shared  in  the  triumpli  at 
Hermosillo  were  eager  for  the  fray,  however,  and  the 
entry  shortly  after  of  large  Sonoran  reiinforcements 
roused  the  alarm  of  the  others  and  impelled  Eaousset 
to  action.  **  If  you  are  content  to  become  Mexican 
soldiers  without  pay  or  prospects,  subject  to  the  lash, 
then  lay  down  your  arms ;  but  if  you  desire  to  be 
worthy  of  the  glorious  appellation  of  Frenchmen,  to 
resist  oppression,  to  vindicate  your  rights,  to  uphold 
nationality,  then  raise  your  arms.  Decide  ;  there  is 
no  time  for  hesitation."  MarchonsI  MarchonsI  re- 
sounded on  all  sides. 

Now  came  the  cry  that  he  should  assume  the  com- 
mand. '•  No,"  he  replied,  **you  have  worthy  officers. 
Let  me  not  be  the  cause  of  disagreement.  I  join  you 
as  a  volunteer,  whose  sole  ambition  is  to  be  foremost 
in  danger."  It  proved  a  sadly  regretted  modesty. 
There  were  still  those  who  hesitated ;  and  in  obedience 
to  their  scruples  a  demand  was  sent  to  Yafiez  for 
hostages  and  guns  as  guarantees  of  peace.  This  being 
refused,  the  French  made  their  dispositions,  and 
marched  from  their  quarters  against  the  Mexican  bar- 
racks in  four  companies  of  75  men  each.  The  barracks 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  town  formed  a  large  par- 
allelogram, three  sides  of  which  presented  one-stoiy 
brick  and  adobe  buildings,  and  the  fourth  a  wall 
twelve  feet  high,  enclosing  the  usual  court-yard.  The 
flat  roofs  were  provided  with  shelteriniy  parapets. 
Facing  the  barracks  and  extending  to  the  bay -landing 
was  the  Hotel  de  Sonora,  one-storied  like  the  other 
dwellings. 

The  plan  was  for  companies  two  and  three  to  at- 
tack in  front  while  company  one  drew  attention  to 
the  rear,  and  company  four  occupied  the  hotel  and 
the  German  quarters  near  by,  whence  shaqishooters 
could  inflict  serious  damage  until  company  three  gave 
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the  signal  for  a  general  assault.  It  was  declared  that 
Mexicans  could  not  face  the  bayonet,  and  an  early 
charge  was  moreover  necessary,  owing  to  the  scanti- 
ness of  the  ammunition.  The  garrison  was  known  to 
be  superior  to  the  attacking  body,  and  provided  with 
several  pieces  of  artillery  and  an  abundance  of  am- 
munition ;  but  Raousset  spoke  cheerily  of  the  larger 
conquered  force  at  Hermosillo,  and  assured  his  men 
that  untrained  militia  and  Indians  need  give  no  con- 
cern. 

As  companies  two  and  three  approached,  the  Mex- 
icans opened  with  artillery  and  musketry  so  sudden 
and  galling  a  volley  that  a  number  were  mowed  down 
at  one  sweep,  including  some  of  the  bravest  officers. 
Desmarais  completely  lost  his  head  and  fell  back,  a  pro- 
portion fled,  and  the  rest  hied  into  gateways  and 
houses,  and  beneath  walls  for  shelter,  while  preparing 
each  for  himself  to  sustain  a  scattering  and  useless 
fire.  Company  one  shared  in  the  disorder,  and  neg- 
lected to  follow  given  instructions ;  company  four 
obeyed  in  taking  possession  of  the  buildings  indicated, 
partly  because  these  afforded  a  retreat,  yet  its  role 
was  secondary.  Too  late  Raousset  assumed  com- 
mand, seeking  to  rally  the  men.  He  flew  hither  and 
thither  with  Fearless  disregard  of  bullets,  and  imparted 
an  animation  that  roused  many  a  one  to  valiant  imi- 
tation ;  but  more  than  twenty  men  he  could  not  gather 
at  a  time. 

For  nearly  two  hours  the  desultory  warfare  had 
continued,  when  the  Mexican  artillery  grew  silent. 
Company  four  had  done  good  service  in  picking  off 
the  gunners.  "Ala  baionettel"  shouted  Raousset, 
and  led  to  tlie  charge  with  a  handful  of  men.  A 
sliower  of  bullets  met  him,  riddling  his  cap  and  cloth- 
ing, without  inflicting  a  wound.  "En  avantl"  he 
cheered,  rushing  forward  ;  but  only  a  few  followed 
him,  and  none  seconded  the  movement.  "Had  only 
fifty  resolute  companions  sustained  him  the  barracks 
must  have  fallen,"  declared  Yigneaux*     As  it  was,. 
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the  count  had  to  retire  bareheaded,  and  with  two 
bayonet  thrusts  through  his  sleeve ;  his  eyes  glisten- 
ing with  impotent  rage. 

These  raiders  were  not  the  men  of  1852.  Nor  was 
Yaiiez  a  Blanco;  for  on  observing  the  silence  of  the 
guns  he  rushed  in  person  to  fill  the  posts  and  reani- 
mate the  artillerist  in  time  to  break  the  rally  about 
to  be  effected  by  Raousset.  With  anununition  gone 
the  French  now  raised  the  cry,  •*  To  the  consulate," 
and  thither  their  dejected  leader  mechanically  fol- 
lowed, with  the  Mexicans  in  close  pursuit.  At  tha 
consulate  the  news  came  that  company  four  was  still 
holdin<i:  out  in  the  hotel.  Raousset  made  one  last 
appeal,  and  this  passing  unheeded,  he  sheathed  his 
sword,  and  withdrew  into  the  house.  Consul  Calvo 
then  hoisted  the  white  flag,  and  the  firing  ceased,  a 
circumstance  to  which  the  mutilated  remnants  of  the 
fourth  owed  their  escape.  As  for  the  Belle,  she  was 
alreadv  under  sail,  crowded  with  the  earliest  fuc^i- 
tivos,  whose  shame  she  buried  in  the  waters  of  the 

It  was  now  past  six  o'olock,  about  three  hours  since 
the  fi;j;ht  began,  and  the  troops  around  the  consulate 
were  clamoring  for  surrender.  **  All  who  lay  down 
their  arms,"  said  the  consul,  **  shall  be  placed  under 
the  protection  of  the  flag,  with  life  assured."  "  Bat 
M.  de  Raousset?"  came  the  enquiry.  Calvo  hesi- 
tated. "  Unless  he  is  included  we  resume  the  figfht," 
cried  several  voices.  "Well,  his  life  shall  also  be  as- 
sured," was  the  reply.  Yafiez  declined  to  enter  into 
any  formal  or  written  capitulation  while  offering  life 
in  return  for  a  surrender  of  arms.  Within  an  hour 
the  defeated  participants  in  the  struggle  lay  secured 
within  the  two  prisons  of  Guaymas,  the  property  of 
residents  being  placed  under  confis^^ation.  The  vic- 
tory was  celebrated  throughout  the  state  in  the  usual 

**  She  was  wrecked  in  the  northern  part,  and  all  on  board  perished.     Zo- 
ekipeUe,  L  97.     Fosaey,   Mex.,   201-2,  leave)  the  impression  that  liaoosBet 
■Oi^|ht  lier,  to  escape;  bat  this  u  not  entertained  by  others. 
Hitr.  Msx.  Btatxb,  Vol.  II.    44 
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Mexican  fashion,  and  the  supreme  government 
conferred  crosses  and  badges  in  commemoration.  It 
was  dearly  bought  glory,  however,  for  the  Mexicans 
lost  some  50  men,  with  twice  as  many  wounded,  while 
the  French  had  46  killed  and  three-score  wounded. 

During  August  the  prisoners  were  disposed  of.  A 
few  joined  the  army,  three-score  were  sent  to  San 
Francisco,  and  the  remainder  transmitted  to  San  Bias. 
The  government  showed  its  disapproval  of  the  leniency 
and  liberality  accorded  by  imposing  a  sentence  of 
years  in  presidio,  and  marching  them  under  great 
hardships  to  Perote.  At  the  intercession  of  the 
French  government,  however,  they  were  released  to- 
ward the  close  of  the  year.  The  large  forces  gath- 
ered by  Yanez  against  the  French  made  the  govern- 
ment more  ready  to  listen  to  the  rumors  concerning 
his  loyalty,  and  he  was  not  alone  suddenly  replaced  in 
September  by  General  Romeriz  de  Arellano,  but  an 
attack  was  made  upon  his  reputation  by  calling  him 
to  answer  charges  for  not  carrying  out  his  orders 
against  the  French  on  their  arrival,  for  subsequently 
nejL(lecting  prompt  measures,  for  ignoring  the  decree  of 
August  1853,  which  condemned  rebels  to  death,  fcr 
usurping  the  pardoning  power  of  the  supreme  author- 
ity, and  for  extravagant  disposal  of  funds.  He  was  ab- 
solved, however,  and  the  indictment  only  served  to 
heighten  his  fan)e.^* 

Ten  days  after  the  battle  Raousset's  fellow-prison- 
ers were  startled  by  his  arraignment  before  a  court- 
martial,  which  upon  the  inculpating  testimony  of  his 
own  officers,  who  souizht  to  cover  themselves  at  his 
expense,  condemned  him  to  death  as  a  conspirator 
and  rebel.  Their  indit;nation  grew  on  finding  that 
the  consul  not  only  repudiated  his  promise  at  the 
time  of  the  surrender,  but  refused  even  to  join  the 

**  llic  French  addressed  a  letter  of  thanks  to  him  and  he  was  fete«l  and 
honored  in  dlHorent  places.  Vorrco,  E'^).,  Oct.  Ul,  Nov.  8,  ]Sr>4.  Piwtrt, 
p.)r.  Son.,  V.  lV>0-4.  Santa  Anna  was  driven  to  abuse  Yaftcz  by  fear  and 
jcabmsy  of  Iji.s  jM)imlarity.  Snntti  Anna  /?<•»».,  130-2.  His  successor  com- 
mended Yafkez'  conduct  iVovorro,  Leyest  18i>5,  507-& 
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United  States  representative  in  pleading  for  the  pris- 
oner. The  latter  accepted  the  verdict  calmly,  and 
turned  his  attention  to  final  letters  and  dispositions^ 
and  to  intercourse  with  tlie  broad-minded  curate  of 
the  place,  claiming  that  he  fell  for  loyalty  to  a  great 
cause,  untarnished  by  an  appeal  to  bad  passions, 
which  he  might  so  readily  and  successfully  [have  in- 
voked. On  the  last  morning,  August  12th,  he  gave 
special  care  to  his  person,  and  with  a  final  brush  to 
his  fine  hair,  and  a  twirl  to  the  mustache,  he  followed 
the  guard.  He  passed  with  dignified  step  through 
the  streets,  crowded  with  excited  citizens  and  visitors, 
and  took  position  before  the  squad  of  soldiers  at  eight 
paces,  his  back  to  the  bay.  The  sentence  being  read, 
he  embraced  the  curate,  and  said  to  the  men,  "  Allons, 
mes  braves  I  Do  your  duty  ;  aim  well — at  the  heart  1 " 
The  next  moment  came  the  volley,  and  the  coimt  fell 
dead  upon  his  face. 

Baousset  de  Boulbon  was  a  man  in  whom  an  ex- 
alted temperament,  and  a  strong  family  pride  height- 
ened by  poverty,  had  fostered  a  bent  for  ambitious 
though  visionary  projects  which  belonged  to  another 
age.  Circumstances  presented  a  field,  however, 
wherein  enterprise  and  daring  procured  for  him  in 
1852  a  certain  degree  of  fame,  dimmed  by  an  unsus- 
tained  and  ill-applied  energy  and  a  lack  of  general- 
ship that  cost  him  many  followers.  He  lacked  the 
clear,  steady  head  required  for  planning  and  executing 
a  great  undertaking,  and  his  positive  traits  were  not 
sufficiently  balanced  or  impressive  to  maintain  a  wide 
influence  over  followers  or  patrons.  Hence  his  com- 
parative failure  to  profit  by  the  dclat  of  the  victory 
at  Hcrmosillo,  which  he  moreover  had  neglected  tc) 
follow  up;  hence  his  feeble  control  over  the  men  at 
Guaymas,  of  whom  even  the  proportion  that  favored 
his  assumption  of  the  command  held  aloof  when  he 
finally  called  upon  them.  His  prominent  qualities 
were  an  extreme  but  somewhat  shallow  courage,  and  a 
certain  fervor,  united  to  a  pleasing  personal  appear- 
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ance,  and  withal  an  indifference  to  a  life,  being  now 
without  means  or  notoriety.  He  did  not  regard  his 
plans  as  wholly  frustrated.  Far  from  it.  He  by  no 
means  disdained  death  as  a  sequel  to  the  Guaymas 
episode,  and  passed  to  the  grave  with  the  firm  convic- 
tion that  he  had  embalmed  his  memory  with  glory,  if 
not  as  a  conqueror,  at  least  as  an  unfortunate  Sonoran 
liberator  and  martyr.     It  was  a  glory,  however,  which 

history  largely  dilutes  with  folly.** 

« 

'^  Henry  deiaMaddim^LeCfomle  Oation  de  Raomsati  BmUbom,  mifmHf»e$ 
mKntmres  a  aprea  aes  popjera  H  aa  eorrtapondenct.  Paris,  1876,  12  mo.,  pp., 
▼iL,  and  322,  is  the  title  of  the  first  edition  of  a  work  pnblished  in  1866, 
which  was  rapidly  disposed  of,  and  a  second,  issued  in  18JS9,  which  met  with 
a  smaller  sale.  Sudaenly  the  large  portion  of  it  remaining  disappeared. 
According  to  Madel&ie's  statement,  every  copy  had  been  bonght  np  uy  the 
banker  Jecker,  to  whom  the  Mexican  ffovemment  was  deeply  indebted,  and 
who  in  1861  went  to  Paris  and  was  enoeayorinff  to  move  tne  hesitating  em- 
peror to  enforce  the  payment  of  French  claims  d;^  the  military  occupation  of 
Mexico,  with  the  additional  object  of  preventing  that  connte^  from  ab- 
sorption b^  the  U.  8.  Jecker  distribnted  the  copies  of  1859  edition,  and  its 
antnor  claims  that  its  influence  was  such  that  the  scruples  and  hesitation  of 
Napoleon  were  overcome,  and  the  expedition  against  Mexico  was  undertaken. 

Bmtal  VigfuecBHx^  Souvenira  ef  un  Priaoftmer  de  Guerre  am  Meadque  185J^. 
Ftois,  1863»  ova,  1  vdL,  pp.  566,  was  secretary  to  Baousset  de  B<mlbon,  and 
was  one  of  tiie  passengers  on  board  the  BeUe,  which  carried  the  leader  of 
the  expedition  against  Sonora.  His  book  opens  with  some  description  of 
GaL,  eap^^ially  S.  F.  Beins  intimate  with  Biaoasset  he  was  able  to  give  c«>n- 
sidorable  information  about  nim. 

A,  de  LaehapeUe — Le  Comte  de  Ramuaet-BouOxm  et  V  3aoedition  de  la 
Sonore,  Correitpondenee — Souvenira  et  Ouvrea  InAiUea,  Paris,  1859,  12  mo., 
pp.  318,  portrait  and  map.  The  author  of  this  work,  the  chief  editor  of  Uie 
Measager  de  San  Franciaco,  was  yet  more  intimate  with  the  unfortunate 
count,  whose  history  is  the  subject  of  this  book — '  jusqu  an  point  de  con- 
nAitre  ses  projets  lea  plus  secrets,'  as  he  informs  us — and  aided  him  in  the 
organization  of  his  enterprises,  llie  work  opens  with  a  bicwpraphical  account 
of  Kaousset's  career  before  his  arrival  in  Cal.,  after  which  his  nistory  is  con- 
tinued down  to  the  time  of  his  tragical  death.  While  engsged  in  his  work 
numerous  documents  were  sent  by  friends  of  the  count  to  LaehapeUe,  who 

Sublishes  his  correspondence,   as  well  as  a  number  of  his  poetical  pro- 
uctions. 
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FRENCH  OPERATIONS  IN  SONORA  AND  SINALOA 

1854-1866. 

Effect  of  the  Gadsden  Purchase — Crabb^s  Colon t  Scheme— Oandara's 
Revolt  and  Defeat — Crabb's  Defeat  at  Caborca — The  Whole 
Partt  Shot— Jeoker*s  Survet  and  Troubles — Conservatiyb  Reac- 
tion IN  SiNALOA — Frequent  Revolations — Triumph  of  Liberals  in 
SoNORA — Tub  French  Occupy  Guatmas — Gandara's  Operations — 
Sonora  Held  by  Imperialists— Struggles  of  the  Liberals— Depart- 
ure of  the  French— Tanori  Shot— Sonora  Free — Lozadu  Besieges 
Mazatlan— The  French  Capture  the  Port — Victory  of  Rosalbs-- 
Castauny's  Operations — Alternate  Successes  of  Liberals  and  Im- 
perialists— Loz  Aids  the  Latter — The  French  Re-embark  and 
Retire. 

The  rumored  sale  of  Sonora  to  the  United  States, 
which  had  tended  to  frustrate  the  plans  of  Raousset, 
proved  not  altogether  unfounded ;  for  by  the  Gadsden 
treaty  of  1854  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  mclud- 
ing  Tucson,  was  transferred  to  the  neighbor  republic, 
and  the  boundary  pushed  back  from  the  natural  line 
of  the  Gila  to  between  parallels  31**  and  32\  The 
loss  of  tliis  fertile  strip  created  none  of  the  expected 
local  excitement,  owing  to  the  slight  value  placed  upon 
it  as  a  mere  Apache  haunt.  This  closer  approach  of 
the  United  States,  though  ultimately  proving  a  bless- 
ing to  the  state,  at  first  gave  rise  to  more  than  one 
complication,  such  as  the  Crabb  expedition  in  1855, 
of  wliicli  more  anon. 

Yanez  had  been  succeeded  by  General  Arrellano, 
who,  beni<^  sumn)oned  to  Mexico  in  June  1855,  left 
Colonel  Espejo  in  charge,  tlie  latter  resigning  in  the 
following  September,  when  the  people  declared  for  the 
plan  of  Ayatla  against  Santa  Anna.     Gdndara  then 

(6W) 
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embraced  the  opportunity  to  seize  the  vacated  seats 
of  governor  and  commandante-general,  and  when  tlie 
administration  at  Mexico  assigned  them  to  Jose  de 
Aguilar  and  P.  Espejo  respectively,  proclaimed  a  rev- 
olution. Though  obliged  to  }ield  to  Aguilar,  Gan- 
dara  succeeded  in  re  taming  his  position  as  chief-com- 
inandant  with  the  aid  of  Yaiiez, 

Shortly  after  Crabb'a  projoot  to  establish  a  frontier  colony  was  broaeht 
forward,  being  favored  by  A.  Ainza,  with  whom  Crabb  was  connected  l>y 
marriage.  Agailar  oppose<l  the  scheme,  but  because  as  governor  he  had  to 
communicate  with  the  projectors,  G6ndara  raised  the  cry  that  he  was  about 
to  sell  the  state  to  filibusters,  and  incited  one  Divila  to  pronounce  agninst 
him  at  Ores  July  15,  1856.  Aguilar  was  arrested  and  replaced  bjr  R.  Knci- 
nas,  a  creature  of  G&ndara.  Aguilar,  however,  f  ouad  a  champion  in  Ignacio 
Pesqueira,  colonel  and  inspector  of  the  national  ffuards,  who  acting  with 
promptness  and  dash,  secured  a  foothold  in  Ures  «fuly  17th,  and  on  August 
8th  compelled  the  garrison  to  surrender,  securing  the  person  of  the  re!)el 

fovcmor,  Encinas.  On  the  same  day  G&ndara  was  routed;  Altar  fell, 
[ermosiUo  was  evacuated,  and  Guaymas  had  to  yield.  Thus  within  a  few 
weeks  Gindara,  whose  power  had  seemed  absolute,  was  overthrown.  Ap- 
pealinff  in  person  to  the  Yaquis,  and  aided  by  the  clergy,  he  was  able  to  take 
the  field  anew,  but  defeat  followinff  defeat,  he  betook  himself  to  Mexico  to 
appease  by  diplomacy  the  wrath  ne  had  failed  to  avert  by  victory.  His 
brother  Jesus  continued  the  struggle,  chiefly  in  guerrilla  form,  till  in  Jan., 
1857,  he  surrendered  with  his  few  remaining  adherents. 

The  struggle  had  been  watched  with  great  interest  by  H.  A.  Crabb,  who 
during  its  progress  became  convinced  that  the  strife  between  the  two  great 
parties  presented  an  excellent  opportunity  not  only  for  carrying  out  the 
proposed  colony  project,  but  for  extending  it  to  an  actual  conquest  of  the 
state.  If  Walker  and  Raousset  had  so  nearly  achieved  their  object  against 
a  united  province,  how  much  easier  must  it  be  to  effect  it  against  one  so  torn 
by  factions. 

Earollmonts  proceeded  well,  and  early  in  1857  Crabb,  as  general,  set  out 
with  an  advance  of  five  score  men,,  in  three  companies,  by  way  of  Los 
Angeles  and  Yuma.  Although  well-armed,  their  scanty  means  did  not  per- 
mit the  purchase  of  sufTicieut  animals  to  mount  the  party.  Toward  the  end 
of  March  they  appeared  at  Sonoita,  on  the  Sonoran  border,  and  learning 
that  the  people  were  making  formidable  prei)arations  for  ousting  them,  aj 
fiUbusters,  Crabb  addressed  a  threatening  letter  to  the  prefect,  declaring 
that  he  had  entered  as  a  friendly  colonist,  and  would  continue  his  march 
notwithstanding  the  hostility.  'If  blood  is  shed,  on  your  head  be  it.* 
Leaving  20  men  to  follow  more  leisurely,  he  advanced  with  69  to  Caborca, 
near  the  port  of  Lil>crtad;  where  the  main  party  of  900  men  should  by  thii 
time  have  arrived  by  sea;  but  the  lack  of  fuuda  and  the  measures  of  the 
aiiohorities  in  California  prevented  their  departure.  In  addition  to  this  dh- 
ap])ointuient  he  was  suddenly  attacked  on  entering  Caborca,  April  2d,  by  a 
comi)any  of  troops,  wliich,  beinc'repulsed,  took  refuge  in  the  convent  church, 
and  there  licld  out  together  with  the  frightened  inhabitantj. 

Roiinforceincuts  soon  arrived,  increasing  tlie  Mexican  force  to  some  700 
men  with  field-pieces,  wliich  opened  wi<lo  ureaclies  in  the  walls  and  made 
havoc  among  the  inmates.  The  oonfiict  lajted  tliroughout  the  5  th  of  April, 
and  was  resumed  on  the  following  day  with  unabated  vigor.  The  riilc3  of 
t!io  Americans  were  sparingly  used,  but  with  a  deadly  precision  that  ren- 
denul  e..<jh  inonilK.T  of  tlie  band  a  formidaMj  adversary,  lowanl  eveniu^ 
on  the  0.h  the  latter  liad  been  driven  into  tlio  wing  of  ono  houje,  tho  roof 
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of  which  was  set  on  fire  with  burning  arrows.  The  stifiinff  garrison  en- 
deavored to  blow  off  the  superstructure,  only  to  cause  the  exijloslun  of  theif 
powder  keg3  with  deplorable  resuUs.  Terms  were  hastdy  dcmaudcd,  and 
none  l>ciiig  accorded,  they  marched  forth  and  laid  down  their  arms,  to  the 
uumlior  ot  59,  many  of  whom  were  dijabled  by  wounds  and  bums.  The 
Mex!caa3  admitted  23  killed  and  as  many  severely  wounded. 

The  prijoncrs  were  tied,  and  early  the  following  morning  brought  out 
and  shot,  in  batches,  all  save  a  boy  of  16  years,  whose  youth  won  syii:* 
palliy.  Crabb  wa3  reserved  for  sxHicial  execution,  after  which  his  head  was 
cut  oil  an<l  preservecl  in  mescal.  Crabb  s  rear  guard  was  surrounded  and 
slaughtered,  and  a  roenforcement  of  about  30  men  from  Tucson  had  a  narrow 
ejcai>e.  As  it  wa.)  they  lost  four  men  before  regaining  the  frontier.  Much 
ferment  was  caused  among  Americans  by  the^  events,  but  calmed  down 
upon  rellection.  The  Mexicans  showed  themselves  very  lenient  to  previous 
ti. II  metering  |)arties,  and  clemency  being  found  to  be  only  an  encouragement 
to  frcoli  undertakings,  self-preservation  demanded  a  severe  lesson. 

Like  schemes  were  promoted  by  rumors  of  United  States  designs  on  the 
^lexican  border  country  in  the  form  of  purchase,  which  naturally  caused  at- 
traction to  frontier  grants.  In  August,  1866,  Jecker,  of  Raousset  fame, 
arranged  with  the  government  to  survey  the  public  domain  of  Sonora,  in 
consiueration  of  receiving  one-tliird  of  the  lantL  A  surveying  expedition 
wad  organized,  under  C.  P.  Stone,  and  |>roceeded  with  operations,  despite 
objections  on  the  part  of  the  state  authorities,  until  expelled  in  Oct.,  1859. 
Ap|>cal  was  made  to  the  United  States  sloop  of  war  St  Mary,  and  tlie  com- 
mander interfering,  sufficient  satisfaction  was  offered  to  permit  the  matter 
to  drop,  though  Jecker  maintained  his  claim  to  the  land  and  damages. 

The  growtli  of  ccmservative  reaction  in  the  republic,  which  opened  the 
long  reform  war,  had  induced  the  Gdndarists  to  resume  the  struggle  in 
S^>nora,  assisted  by  the  church.  The  Yaquis  were  again  stirred  inJune, 
1807;  troops  were  led  to  second  the  movement  in  Oct.,  and  the  war  again 
ra^ed,  the  Pes<[ueira  side  meeting  witli  reverf>es  early  in  December.  Recov- 
ering itself,  however,  the  movements  of  the  Gindaristas  were  practically 
put  to  an  end  in  May,  1858,  only  to  revive  soon  after  with  co-operation  from 
Sinaloa,  wliither  Pesciueira  carried  the  war. 

In  this  state  the  lil)eral-conservative  ferment  had  assumed  even  wider 
proportions,  owing  to  its  proximity  to  the  cradle  of  revolution,  in  Jalisco, 
'ihe  beginning  api>eared  in  1852,  when  the  people  of  Mazatlan  were  roused 
by  the  heavy  contributions  levied  by  Gov.  F.  ae  la  Vega.  Protests  becom- 
ing demonstrative,  the  governor  marched  upon  the  town  with  troops  to  en- 
force ol^cdience,  whereupon  the  people  mujtered  nnder  Pedro  Valdez,  at- 
tacked and  captured  him,  an<l  took  back  the  extorted  money.  On  being 
liberat(ul  he  retaliated  by  declaring  the  port  closed,  whereupon  Valdez,  be- 
ing well  sustained,  marched  inlanii,  captured  Culiacan,  the  capital,  on  Oct. 
IGwh,  plundered  it,  and  routed  Ve^a*s  forces.  In  Jan.,  1853,  however,  Vega 
again  obtained  possession  of  the  city,  only  to  be  driven  out  in  March  follow- 
ing, taking  his  night  to  Sonora 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year  the  new  administration  thought  fit  to  en- 
trust the  civil  and  military  control  of  the  state  to  Yafiez,  who  proved  worthy 
of  the  charge.  By  his  energy  and  ability,  he  remedied  the  evih  cf  civil  war 
and  introduced  reforms  tcnuing  to  general  prosperity.  As  these  measures 
were  beginning  to  bear  fruit  he  was  removed  in  March,  1854,  to  Sonora, 
leaving  Valdez  in  command. 

In  Jan.,  1856,  P.  Venlugo,  recently  appointed  governor,  proclaimed  in 
favor  of  the  li1>erals,  an<l  though  opposed  by  counter-revolutions  prevailed 
with  the  assistance  of  Yafiez.  In  May,  1857.  the  federal  constitution  was 
sworn  to,  both  at  Culiacan  and  Mazatlan.  Early  in  1858,  however.  Yafiez 
proclaimed  his  adhesion  to  the  plan  of  Tacubaya,  which  proposed  a  consti- 
tution more  favorable  to  con8er7atism.  Tliis  caused  a  rising  of  the  liberals, 
Pldcido  Vega  pronouncing  in  Aug.  At  tlie  close  of  Oct.  siege  wa:i  laid  to 
Mazatlan,  which  was  rai^  at  the  end  of  Jan.,  1859,  owing  to  the  approach 
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of  conservative  reenforcements  and  the  lack  of  ammimition.  The  liberals, 
however,  assisted  by  Peaqueira,  retrieved  themselves  by  a  brilliant  achieve- 
ment at  La  Nona,  resumed  the  siege  and  carried  the  place  by  assault  on 
April,  3d,  capturing  300  prisoners,  six  vessels,  and  a  gre&t  quantity  of  stores. 
Vega  was  now  installed  as  provisional  governor  by  Pesqueira  who  then  re- 
turned to  8<mora.  Early  in  1860  the  state  was  invaded  by  Lozada,  the  Ind- 
ian cliief  of  Tepic,  but  the  Sinaloans  mustering  from  all  points  compcll^ 
kim  to  retire.  Eight  months  later  Cajen  penetrated  close  toMazatlan,  where 
hij  force  was  completely  routed. 

For  some  time  men  attached  to  other  parties,  longing  for  participation 
in  oliicc,  had  been  trying  to  set  aside  Vega  s  authority,  and  the  continued 
threatening  attitude  of  Lozada  calling  for  operations  on  the  Jalisco  frontier 
under  charge  of  Corona,  Vega's  lack  of  promptness  in  supplying  funds  led 
to  a  quarrel  between  the  two.  The  French  intervention,  however,  pre- 
vented amy  outbreak;  but  when  Vega  marched  early  in  1863  to  the  rellci  of 
Mexico,  with  2,000  men,  the  plotters  took  advantage  of  his  absence  to  re- 
new their  intrigues.  On  his  return  he  took  the  field  against  them,  but 
thougli  victorious  in  arms,  the  supreme  government  was  persuaded  to  inter- 
fere, and  during  1SG4,  Morales  took  charge.  Tlie  change  was  not  satisfac- 
tory; Culiacan  and  CosaU  rose,  and  at  Rosario,  in  Oct.,  a  plan  was  formu- 
lated by  Corona  himself,  demanding  the  resignation  of  Morales,  who  refusing 
to  yield,  Mazatlan  was  besieged  and  taken  on  the  14th,  and  A.  Rosalei 
appointed  provisional  governor.  The  president  sent  Ochoa  to  assume  com- 
mand, who  induced  Morales  to  resign  and  so  allow  Rosales  to  resume  the 
position. 

The  frequent  revolutions  in  Sinaloa  were  not  without  efifect  in  Sonora. 
On  liii  return  Pesqueira  f(>und  that  his  old  foe  Gdndara  had  roused  Lis  friends 
the  Opatas  under  their  chief  Tanori,  joined  by  the  Yaquis,  to  proclaim  him 
governor.  This  led  to  a  protracted  struggle,  during  which  Pesqueira  had  to 
seek  aid  of  Vega  of  Sinaloa,  until  in  May,  1861,  the  Indiana  were  compelled 
to  accept  peace. 

The  li1)cral  triumph  over  conservatism  in  the  republic  was  commemorated 
in  Souora  by  the  adoption  of  a  constitution  conforming  to  the  general  one  of 
1857,  wliicli  survives  in  it^  reconstructed  form  of  1872.  Ures  retained  the 
position  of  capitaL  Here  as  eUewliere,  tlie  church  party  accepted  its  defeat 
for  a  time  at  least,  and  the  Gdndarists  subsided,  leaving  the  state  to  recover 
from  the  disastrous  effect  of  the  prolonged  civil  war.  The  outbreak  of  the 
confederates  in  the  adjoining  republic  caused  a  bubble  of  excitement  by 
reason  of  elTorts  on  tlio  part  of  both  bollieerents,  to  obtain  the  good  will  of 
the  state  for  the  transit  of  war  material.  William  M.  Gwin,  moreover, 
caused  commotion  by  attempting  to  form  an  independent  colony  in  Sonora, 
a  scheme  apparently  favored  at  one  tinio  by  Napoleon,  with  designs  for  its 
annexation  to  France.  More  serious  was  the  api»rehension  roused  by  the 
opening  of  the  French  intervention  in  1SG2,  ami  when,  in  May  and  July 
18G4,  war  vessels  appeared  before  Guaymas,  a  patriotic  enthusiasm  prevailed, 
displaycMl  in  a  call  to  arms  ami  levyuig  of  funds.  A  large  force  was  col- 
lected, but  wlien  in  JMarch  1805,  the  French  naval  squadron  arrived  Injfore 
the  same  port  with  several  hundred  troops  and  a  sccticm  of  art.Uery,  Pes- 
queira tliought  it  would  be  a  useless  waste  of  Mood  and  property  to  rcr-ist  at 
that  point,  and  after  sustaining  a  night  attatrk  upon  his  camp,  in  wl.ioh  his 
force  was  dispersed  in  confusion,  retired  to  ilermosillo,  where  ho  collected  a 
mere  remnant  of  his  forces. 

Witli  the  invaders  came  Gdndara,  who,  after  a  futile  effort  at  revolution 
in  Jan.  ISG'2,  and  another  attempt  to  inaugurate  a  movement  in  behalf  of 
the  empire  at  the  close  of  1804,  took  refuge  at  the  court  of  Maximilian,  to 
urge  the  occupation  of  Sonora.  He  now  again  appears  on  tlie  scene,  and 
powerfully  supported,  once  more  roused  his  party  and  Indian  allies,  per- 
suading them  that  the  time  had  come  for  a  successful  struggle.  Pesqueira 
retired  from  Herm(»siUo,  thereby  infusing  despondency  into  the  hearts  of 
the  lil)erals.     The  French  entered  the  place  July  29,  1865,  and  the  native 
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imperialists  extended  themselves  in  all  directions.  Besieging  Ures,  they 
were  repulsed,  but  an  advance  by  their  foreign  allies  cautted  its  evacuation. 
Pesqueira,  despairing  of  achieving  anything  for  the  time,  croesed  to  the 
United  States  to  seek  support,  leavmg  Morales  to  maintain  alive  the  smould- 
ering spark  of  the  liberaLi  in  guerrilla  fashion.  The  imperialists  soon  over- 
ran the  central  and  northern  districts,  and  extended  themselves  as  far  south 
a?  Alamos,  which  held  out  under  promise  of  aid  from  Sinaloa  under  the 
direction  of  Ro^ales.  This  leader  entered  with  500  men,  but  was  defeated 
by  the  superior  foroes  of  Almada  September  4th,  being  slain  witli  about  one 
third  of  hi.-)  troops.  By  this  time  the  French  began  to  concentrate  their 
forces  agiiiHt  tiie  possible  interference  of  the  United  States  now  freed  from 
civil  war,  and  the  force  in  Sonora  was  reduced  in  Oct.  to  a  scanty  battalion, 
with  instructions  to  limit  itself  to    the  occupation  of  Guaymas.     This  im- 

Sarted  fre^h  courage  to  the  liberals,  who  pronounced  at  Hermosillo  in 
ictol>er.  Tlie  movement  gained  strength  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  native 
imperialists,  who  were  directed  by  Comandante-General  Langberg,  a  Danish 
solJier  of  fortune.  With  the  aid  of  armament  supplied  by  the  Juarist  agent 
in  California,  Morales  in  Decem1)er  captured  Arispe,  and  gained  a  victory  at 
Mktapj;  but  on  January  3,  18(>6,  he  met  witli  a  disastrous  check,  near 
Nacori  at  the  hanih  of  Gandara  and  Tanori.  On  the  7th,  however,  Alamos 
was  reti'ccH  by  Corona's  forces  under  Martinez,  Patoni,  and  Correa.  In 
March,  Peiijueira  retintered  the  state,  and  on  May  4tli  Hcnuosillo  was  cap- 
tured au'l  sacked  by  Martinez  midst  great  slaueliter.  While  tlie  Ii1)eral8 
were  thus  occupiel  in  ruthless  destruction,  Langberg,  Tanori,  ami  Vasquex 
appeared  fr():n  tha  direction  of  Ures  with  about  800  men.  Martinez  sallied 
fort)i  to  m33b  t!iem;  and  sustiinius  a  complete  defeat,  the  imperialists  re* 

faiael  possession  of  Hermosillo.  Martinez  retired  to  San  Marcial,  where 
*e4(meira  was  collecting  the  fugitives  from  the  battle-field.  Being  i*eonforced 
by  .\l(»r<ile4,  after  sonu  fruitless  movements  between  UermoHillo  and  Ures, 
Pd^rmeira  an  1  Martinez  retrea^d  to  the  south  while  Morales  returned  north- 
ward for  recruits. 

In  the  mid  Uo  of  Aug.  Martinez  again  gained  possession  of  Hermosillo, 
but  evacuated  it  a  few  cUys  later  on  the  approach  of  Lang1>erg.  On  Sept. 
4th  tin  litter,  joined  by  Tanori,  offered  battle  to  the  liberals  at  Guadalupe, 
near  U.'iM,  an  I  a  bitter  contest  rased  for  several  hours.  Finally  Langl>erff 
fell  in  the  front  rank,  and  demoralization  seizing  his  men,  victory  remained 
with  the  liberals.  Tiiis  was  tlie  turning  point  m  tlie  struggle.  Ures  sur- 
rcifilere.l  two  days  liter,  Hermosillo  was  evacuated,  and  on  Sept.  15th  the 
Freujh  garrison  at  (ruayinas  embarked,  abandoning  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
M  ircinez'  follnwers  the  thousands  of  families  who  had  adopted  their  cause. 
Larse  nuinbers  had  hurried  away  before  the  impending  storm,  and  a  linger- 
ing few  now  joined  Tanori  and  Almada  in  escaping  across  the  gulf  in  two 
small  vessels.  They  were  overtaken,  brouffht  back,  and  executed.  By  the 
end  of  iScpt.,  18)15,  the  whole  state  had  yielded,  save  tlie  Yatpiis  and  Mayos. 
Their  subjection  was  accomplished  by  Morales  in  November,  after  a  rigorous 
ci'npaigi.  Mirtinc^  had  been  summoned  l>efore  this  to  incor}K>rate  with 
C.>roni,  amply  ap[>oased  with  gifts,  and  soon  after  Sonoran  troops  were  sent 
to  assist  in  overthrowin(^  the  abandoned  Maximilian. 

Sinaloa  had  to  sustain  a  somewhat  longer  and  more  direct  strufirgle  with 
the  French,  wlio  wore  assisted  by  the  notorious  chieftain  of  Tepic.  In 
March,  18l5(.  a  partial  blockade  of  Mazatlan  was  established  and  tire  opened 
by  the  iuviulers  on  a  |>ortion  of  the  fortifications;  but  the  Mexicans  re- 
plied ao  w-irnily  as  to  comi>ol  them  to  retire.  At  the  close  of  0<»t.  l^ozada, 
now  an  imperiali-it  general,  entered  from  Jalisco,  and  laid  siege  to  the  port 
with  nearly  3.01) )  men.  On  Nov.  12th  the  French  squadron  appeared  and 
offered  tlie  alternative  of  surrender  or  bombanhnent.  As  resistance  offered 
little  prospect  of  success,  the  garrison  managed  to  escape  during  the  nisht, 
and  on  the  following;  morning  the  French  took  possession  of  the  place  after 
firing  a  few  shots.  V  asabilluuM)  was  appointed  prefect  and  assistea  to  install 
local  authorities. 
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After  leaving  600  men  to  swell  the  imperialitt  ffarriaon  of  thephet, 
Lootda  sent  the  re^t  of  his  troupe  home  to  agriciutarml  pnmiite.  The 
lil>eraL9  panroed  them  for  awhile  and  inflicted  some  loes;  torn,  witib  their 
headquarters  at  San  Sebastian  presidio  musterinff  2,000  men  nnd^  Corona^ 
horajded  the  port,  and  maintained  a  gaerrilla  wanare  against  the  movements 
of  the  enemy.  Several  eaccesses  ^aed  were  encoaraging;  notabW  one 
achieved  by  Kosales,  who  met  the  imperialists,  500  strong,  at  SSan  Fedro^ 
near  Caliacan,  and  after  a  contest  of  two  hours  routed  tliem,  capturing  the 
French  leader,  Gazielle,  and  85  of  his  men.  This  victory,  which  gamed 
Rooales  the  title  of  brigadier,  was  widely  celebrated  and  proved  a  severs 


blow  to  French  prestige,  in  this  region  at  least.  His  success  was  JMutly  ow 
ing  to  the  activity  of  rutoni,  who  had  shortly  before  captured  F.  de  la  Vega, 
the  former  ruler,  and  now  entitled  imperialist  ruler. 

The  French  havmg  now  overrun  nearly  the  whole  republic^  it  became 
necessary  for  them  to  extend  their  sway  on  t^e  west  coMt^  and  Gastagny 
wad  ordered  to  remove  his  headquarters  at  Durango  to  Maiatlan.  He  set 
out  in  the  latter  part  of  Dec.,  1864,  with  nearly  3,<M>  men,  taking  the  direct 
but  rugged  route  by  way  of  Duiasnita  Corona  ooonjied  the  mountain 
paHse:^,  and  meetins  with  a  defeat  at  Espinazo  del  Diablo,  followed  in  the 
rear  of  I>Jipaffny.  At  Veranos  he  fell  upon  a  detachment  left  there,  capturing 
50  men  aud  killing  17,  but  being  severely  handled  by  xe&iforcenients  of  the 
enemy  which  arrived,  he  imprudently,  under  excitement,  hanged  his  prison- 
er j  in  reprisal  for  the  execution  of  liberals  elsewhere.  The  French  general, 
naturally  of  a  severe  disposition,  took  full  vengeance  in  retaliation  with 
torch  and  sword.  Thus  was  inaugurated  in  Sinaloa  a  warfare  which,  for 
tiie  time,  seemed  one  of  extermination. 

The  Mexicans  were  now  only  able  to  prosecute  the  war  aronnd  Majtatlaa 
in  guerrilla  fashion,  and  though  two  flying  squadrons  were  oiganized  against 
them,  their  superior  knowledge  of  the  ground,  and  the  aid  afforded  thom  by 
the  people,  enabled  them  toajqproaehuptotheverygates  of  the  town.  The 
French,  therefore,  carried  their  operations  into  dUtricts  beyono,  and  burnt 
do^ni  San  Sebastian,  Mazatlan,  Guacimas,  and  Copalil,  the  estates  and 
ranchos  of  known  adversaries  being  given  to  desuruction.  This  only  in- 
crea^d  exasperation,  wh  oh  was  severely  folt  by  outposts.  Greater  numbers 
were  needetf  to  clear  the  country,  and  Lozada  was  again  invoked.  lie 
brought  in  ^pril  3,000  Indians,  and  from  Rio  de  las  Cafias  to  San  Ignacio  the 
country  was  swept  of  liberals.  Corona  was  so  discouraged  that  he  departed 
to  join  the  campaign  in  Durango,  and  advibed  his  adherents  temporarily  to 
submit. 

Meanwhile  the  liberals  weakened  themselves  by  partisan  quarrels.  A 
revolt  compelled  (rovemor  Resales  to  resign  in  favor  of  Corona,  who  there- 
u])on  appomted  Domingo  Rubi,  who  was  confirmed  by  Juarez.  Then  com- 
menced hostile  proceedings  between  Resales  and  Rubi,  which  were  termi- 
nated by  Rosalei  being  summoned  to  aid  the  Souorans,  in  whose  cause  he  fell. 

In  August  Corona  returned  and  the  struggle  was  resumed,  Correa,  Parra, 
and  Martinez  being  conspicuous  as  leaders.  In  the  north  the  town  of 
Fuerte  was  captured  and  recaptured  several  times,  Martinez  finally  passing 
into  Sonora,  as  already  narrated.  Southward  Rubi  confined  himself  to 
raiding  the  Mazatlan  region,  while  Corona  gained  several  successes,  one  of 
which  was  the  taking  of  Acaponeta  with  much  booty.  Operations  were 
now  resumed  against  Mazatlan,  where  only  a  single  battalion  of  Frenchmen 
had  been  left,  and  as  heretofore  the  aid  of  Lozada  was  implored.  Cooperat* 
ing  with  this  chieftain,  who  had  returned  to  Topic  in  the  autumn  of  the 

Sreviou^  year,  the  French  with  al)out  1,000  men  captured  Presidio  de  Ma»t- 
in,  March  19,  1886.  Corona,  with  over  2,000  men,  now  placed  himself  be- 
tween them  and  Mazatlan,  and  then  assaulted  the  enemy  with  such  perti- 
nacity that  he  finally  compelled  him  to  fight  his  way  l>ack  with  heavy  loss. 
Lozada,  who  had  occupied  Rosario  with  2,000  Indians,  now  hesitated  to 
advance,  but  induced  by  a  promise  of  a  simultaneous  advance  of  the  French, 
passed  onward.     When  near  Concordia^  he  was  attacked  by  Corona  and, 
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though  victorious,  sustained  a  loss  of  200  men.  Similar  attacks,  bootless 
raids,  and  the  non-receipt  of  money  from  Mazatlan,  induced  him  to  return 
to  Tepic,  and  declare  liia  neutrality,  with  an  aim  at  independence. 

Guzman  was  sent  to  watch  this  formidable  chieftain,  while  Corona  pressed 
closer  the  line  of  investment  round  Mazatlan.  The  aspect  of  affairs  im- 
proved;  auxiliaries  poured  in;  American  sympathy  assisted,  and  a  goodly 
supply  of  arms  was  obtained.  The  United  oinaloa  and  Jalisco  brigades 
were  transformed  and  organized  as  the  Army  of  the  West,  with  Corona  as 
general-in-chief,  to  whom  the  governor  of  Sinaloa,  Jalisco,  and  Colima  was 
subjected.  Several  engasenients  followed  in  the  district  of  Mazatlan  with 
varying  success.  Mazatbn  was  invested,  and  on  Sept.  12th  Corcma  gained 
possessum  of  the  fort  Palos  Priotos;  but  the  severity  of  the  conflict  and  the 
loss  incurreil  made  hopeless  the  prospect  of  carrying  a  port  so  strongly  held 
and  supported  by  a  fleet.  After  a  sharp  attack,  on  Nov.  12th,  a  suspension 
of  hostilities  was  arranged,  the  French  having  announced  their  intention  to 
embark.  On  the  following  day  the  lil)erals  entered  Mazatlan  amid  enthusi- 
astic demonstrations.  Sonora  and  Sinaloa  were  now  forced  from  imperialist 
sway,  and  Corona,  now  a  general  of  division,  marched  with  a  portion  of  his 
troops  to  aid  ia  the  overthrow  of  Maiimilian. 
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No  sooner  had  Corona  departed  than  dissension 
slto^  among  his  lieutenants ;  and  though  Rubi  was 
declared  elected  governor,  General  Martinez  on  Jan- 
uary 29,  1868,  denounced  the  election  as  fraudulent, 
and  proclaimed  himself  provisional  ruler.  Rubi,  sus- 
tained by  the  supreme  government,  resisted,  and  soon 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  2,000  men,  while  his 
opponent  could  muster  little  more  than  half  that  num- 
ber, and  on  April  8th  was  routed  at  Villa  Union.  The 
rebel  general  now  disbanded  the  remnant  of  his  force 
and  departed,  whereupon  order  was  restored. 

General  Vega,  who  had  returned  from  California 
in  June  1866,  was  an  accomplice  in  the  above  move- 
ment. His  real  scheme  was  to  form  a  coalition  which 
should  install  a  new  president,  or,  failing  this,  estab- 
lish a  new  republic  in  the  north-west.  He  assisted 
in  the  escape  from  prison  of  Palacio,  one  of  the  late 
rebel  leaders,  who,  on  March  13,  1869,  pronounced  at 
Culiacan  in  favor  of  Vega.     Finding  that  town  luke- 
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warm,  he  hastened  to  Fuerte,  but  a  month  later  he 
was  defeated  by  General  Parra  at  Los  Algodones, 
captured  with  most  of  his  men,  and  shot.  Vega  had 
meanwhile  been  abroad  to  purchase  arms,  and  now 
prepared,  with  the  assistance  of  Lozada,  to  invade 
Sinaloa  from  the  south.  In  February  1870  several 
pronunciamientos  were  effected,  and  a  number  of  petty 
raids  were  made  into  the  southern  districts.  Their 
insignificance  discouraged  Lozada  from  active  partici- 
pation, and  Vega  became  so  pressed  for  means  that 
he  descended  to  the  piratical  proceeding  of  sending  a 
steamer  to  rob  Guaymas,  availing  himself  of  the 
vagabond  element  left  over  from  the  war  of  invasion. 
With  this  he  continued  his  inroads  into  the  follow- 
ing year,  after  which  he  sank  out  of  sight  beneath 
the  movements  stirred  by  other  leaders. 

Pesqueira,  who  had  mled  Sonora  as  governor  almost  without  interrnp- 
tion,  niiice  the  resignation  of  Aguilar  in  I806,  partly  by  popular  vote  in  1857 
and  1861,  partly  by  appointment  under  Juarez,  was  again  in  1867  honored 
with  reelection  as  a  reward  for  his  brave  and  patriotic  conduct  during  the 
invasion.  There  was  need  also  for  a  man  of  his  tried  administrative  ability 
to  heal  the  ravages  of  war.  Nearly  all  the  revolts  of  the  Yaquis  and  Mayos 
had  arisen  from  encroachments  on  their  land,  and  after  every  victory  over 
them  the  infringement  was  affirmed.  So  it  happened  in  1867.  They  killed 
a  too  yielding  chief  in  June,  and  prepared  with  force  to  assert  their  riehts, 
committing,  meanwhile,  a  numl)er  of  outrages.  By  December  about  1,500 
troops  were  in  the  field  against  them;  severalbloody engagements  took  place, 
and  it  was  not  until  Oct.  1868,  that  peace  was  restored. 

The  revolutionary  plans  of  General  Vega  against  Sinaloa  found  in  1870  an 
unpleasant  outcropping  in  Sonora.  The  general  had  obtained  possession  of 
the  steamer  Fonodrd^  formerly  an  Elnglish  ^pinboat,  and  sent  her  on  a  pirati- 
cal expedition,  umler  the  command  of  F.  Vizcaino.  During  the  night  of  May 
27th,  150  of  her  men  landed  near  (ruaymas  and  carried  the  town  by  surprise, 
without  bloodshed.  A  levy  was  then  made  upon  the  custom-house  ami  mer- 
chants, for  funds,  goods,  coal,  and  arms,  the  latter  embracing  4,000  muskets, 
and  the  former  rising  to  the  value  of  more  than  $150,000,  with  which  two 
seized  vessels  were  loade(L  The  Forward  thereupon  entered  under  a  Salva- 
dorean flae  and  towed  tliem  away.  The  treasury  official  Mejia,  son  of  the 
minister  o{  war,  was  carried  away  as  hostage.  Commander  Low,  of  the 
IJ.  S.  war  steamer  Mohitan^  being  at  Mazatlan  when  the  news  came, 
decided,  at  the  instance  of  the  authorities  and  the  suffering  merchants, 
which  inchided  Americans,  to  check  this  piratical  rai<1er  on  Pacific  coast 
trade.  After  a  lengthly  search  he  found  the  Fonmrtl  at  the  mouth  of  Rio 
de  las  Cofias,  under  cover  of  a  1>attery  which  opened  fire  on  the  cutting-out 
party.  The  steamer  beins  aground,  the  only  alternative  was  to  fire  her, 
whereupon  the  Mohican  retired. 

Guaymas  was  exposed  to  another  infliction  in  Oct.  1871,  in  connection 
with  the  Porfirist  revolution  against  Juarez.  The  garrison  declared  for  it, 
under  Leyva,  and  made  themselves  master  of  the  port.  They  then  exacted 
money  from  the  wealthy  citizens  and  sailed  aMray  to  spread  the  movement  in 
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the  more  ]>romi8ii.g  districts  to  the  sooth.  Pesqueini  was  too  prompt,  how- 
ever. He  encountered  them  at  Potrerito  Seco  and  crashed  their  force  and 
ho|)eH  at  r>ne  Idow,  after  which  he  passecl  on  to  aid  the  Juarist  cause  in  Sina- 
loa.  Here  the  revolution  had  been  mitiated  b^  General  Parra  and  F.  Caficdo, 
in  Sept.  1871,  and  npon  their  failure  it  received  fresh  impulse  two  months 
later  at  Mazatlan,  under  Gen.  Marquez  de  Leon,  who  had  more  than  oni-e 
been  in  charge  of  the  civil  and  military  government  of  the  state,  (iov.  E. 
Buclna  tied  northward  to  seek  the  aid  of  Pesqueira,  who  after  a  temporary 
check  t<M)k  posisession  of  Fuerte  and  Culiacan.  Here  he  was  beseiged  by 
Manjuuz,  but  a  feileral  column  nnder  Rocha  relieved  theplace  in  April 
1872,  driving  l>ack  Marquez,  and  marching  into  Mazatlan.  Tne  followers  of 
the  latter  began  to  desert  the  failing  cause,  and  it  was  virtually  aliandonc<l 
in  the  following  months,  when  Diaz  submitted  to  the  supreme  sovemment 
An  uiKler-current  remained,  however,  which  was  agitated  by  Lozada,  wl:o 
ha<l  cho-sen  to  favor  the  revolution.  A  crushing  death  at  Roeario  in  Jan. 
1873  was  a  relief  to  the  state. 

The  recondt ruction  of  the  organic  law  of  Sonora,  in  1872,  gave  rise  to 
hostility  l)etween  the  legislature  and  executive,  which  manifested  itself  in 
api>eaU  to  arms  among  the  people.  The  governor  carried  his  point,  and 
iiitHKluecd  a  constitution,  in  May  1873,  which  was  sustained  in  face  of  sev- 
eral forini<lable  pronunciamientos  asainst  it,  as  in  the  autumn  of  that  year 
at  Xlaiiiort,  under  the  leadership  of  Connant,  who,  by  means  of  the  uMial 
forced  levies,  swelled  his  command  to  400  men,  and  kept  that  region  in  asi- 
tatioii  for  several  months.  Popular  feeling  became  more  roused  against  uie 
authorities  by  the  elections  of  1875,  wherein,  with  the  aid  of  troops  and  con- 
nivance of  the  {^residential  party,  they  manipulated  the  polls  for  their  own 
purposes,  choosing  as  ruler  Jos^  J.  Pesquicra,  with  his  pretlecessor  for  vice- 
governor.  Tliis  mduced  a  prominent  citizen,  F.  Seraa,  to  pronounce  in 
Ausnst  of  that  year  at  Altar.  Although  at  first  defeated,  he  recovered  hini- 
selfby  several  effective  operations  in  Nov.-Dec,  and  gave  such  impulse  to 
tlie  movement,  extending  it  into  Alamos  district,  tliat  the  federal  govern- 
ment, in  March  187G,  sent  Mariscal  to  interfere.  Seeing  that  8ema  hail 
justice  on  Win  side,  with  growing  popularity,  the  general  prudently  favorctl 
him,  and  managed  to  restore  order.  I*esquiera  departed,  leaving  Torres  a« 
acting  governor. 

MarisL'.'il  followed  up  the  a<lvantage  gained  by  the  manoeuvre  to  obtain 
election  returns  in  favor  of  liis  patron,  Lerdo.  Finding,  however,  that  the 
Portirist  revolution  against  the  president  was  gaining  ground,  his  fore>ight 
induced  hi  in  to  waste  no  further  ctforts  upon  a  lost  cause.  Less  clear-sight<d, 
the  Pesqueirans  pronounced  for  Lerdo,  only  to  discover  their  mistake  at 
Matai)e,  where  Mariscal  dispersed  their  forces,  and  compelled  the  leaden  to 
seek  refuse  in  Arizona,  whence  they  were  soon  permitted  to  return. 

In  Sinaloa  the  Portirist  revolution  found  its  beginning  in  local  outbreaks 
early  in  187(5,  of  which  Donato  Guerra  soon  appeared  as  the  leader.  In 
August  he  took  possession  of  Culiacan,  and  imprisoned  Governor  J.  M. 
Gaxiola,  but  troops  from  Mazatlan  drove  him  out  shortly  after,  and  infliotetl 
a  Hcvere  defeat  upon  him  at  Tamcaca.  Arce,  then  in  power,  thereu^xm  pro- 
claimed adhesion  to  It^lesias,  who  was  alrea<ly  in  flisht  for  the  U.  S.  In  the 
following;  month,  Jan!  1877,  the  troops  of  Diaz  marched  into  Mazatlan  in  tie 
most  iM;a<'eful  manner,  and  after  a  few  blows  the  remainder  of  the  state 
yiebled,  Caftedo  Iwing  chosen  governor.  The  election  in  Sonora  turned  in 
favor  of  Mariscal,  who  was  thus  rewarded  for  his  foresight  and  effort  to  pre- 
serve tlje  peace.  Sema  became  vice-governor,  and  was  permitted  to  ii«ne 
under  his  (►wn  auspices  the  long  suppressed  constitution  of  1872.  Once  in 
])ossession,  Mariscal  appears  to  have  neglected  the  tact  that  htu\  so  far 
enabled  him  to  court  successfully  the  ruling  majority.  A  quarrel  soon  an*e 
with  the  legislature,  which  finally  imiMjached  him  for  removing  local  author- 
ities, and  other  tyrannical  acts,  and  declared  him  renlaced  by  Sema,  in  Fel). 
1871).  The  former  was  not  the  man  to  obey  the  dictates  of  a  petty  state 
assembly.     He  called  upon  his  troops,  and  swelling  their  ranks  with  forced 
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recmite,  prepared  to  march  upon  the  gathering  forces  of  Sema.  A  bloody 
war  was  in  pr<wi>ect,  when  the  federal  government  interfered  in  favor  of  tlie 
latter,  wlio  had  niont  politicallv  appealed  to  it.  The  general  thereupon 
found  it  prudent  t<i  resign  into  the  hands  of  his  rival,  who  soon  surrendered 
the  position  to  the  elected  Luis  Torres. 

Not  unsimilar  was  the  fate  of  the  following  governor,  C.  R.^  Ortiz,  who, 
invested  with  extraordinary  power  for  the  suppressitjn  of  the  Yaqui  revolt, 
presumed  to  assume  a  hostile  attitude  toward  the  federal  commanders. 
Some  of  the  militia  pronounced  against  his  impressments,  and  the  people  at 
Hermo:ullo,  lately  made  the  capital,  lent  approval  by  attacking  his  house  in 
Oct.  1882,  whereupon  Ortiz  thought  it  prudent  to  take  ilight,  leaving  the 
vice-governor,  E^calante,  as  ruler.  In  the  following  year  the  progressive 
administration  of  Torres  received  a  flattering  approvu  in  his  reelection.  The 
successor  of  Caf\edo,  in  Sinaloa,  was  M.  Martinez  de  Castro,  under  whom 
the  new  lil)eral  constitution  of  1880  came  in  force,  to  assist  during  the  ensu- 
ing peaceful  era  to  unfold  the  vast  mineral  and  agricultural  resources  so  long 
neglected,  to  promote  trade  and  intercourse,  dinuse  education,  and  elevate 
the  i>e<>ple  in  culture  and  affluence,  while  mitigating  the  occasional  evils  in- 
flicted by  failure  of  crops  and  epidemics,  such  as  the  recently  ruling  yellow 
fever. 

Among  the  active  partisans  of  Porfirio  Diaz  in  the  north-west  had  been 
Marquez  de  IjCou.  The  reward  for  his  services  failing  to  satisfy  his  ambition, 
he  proposed,  in  1879,  to  wrest  it  for  himself  by  a  revolution  against  the  su- 
preme as  well  as  local  governments.  He  had  great  influence  in  Sinaloa, 
where  lie  figured  during  the  early  part  of  this  year  as  gubernatorial  candi- 
date, owiuj^  to  the  HUJi)ension  of  the  incumbent,  Caf^edo,  under  certain 
charges  which  had  roused  the  i)oople  against  him.  Believing,  nevertheless, 
that  ne  could  give  great  impulse  to  the  movement  by  a  simultaneous  outbreak 
in  his  native  Lower  California,  he  took  this  task  upon  himself,  leaving  the 
popular  Jesus  liamirez  to  direct  the  operations  in  Smaloa.  The  latter  made 
a  not  very  successful  attack  on  the  garrison  at  Mazatlan  Oct.  25,  1879,  after 
which  he  took  to  tlic  country,  supported  by  several  pronunciamientos,  from 
Rosario  to  Cosatii,  and  by  opportune  seizures  of  funds.  Although  his  fol- 
lowers were  defeated  in  several  minor  engagements,  he  sustained  the  cause, 
and  in  June  and  July  1880  managed,  with  the  aid  of  a  portion  of  the  garrison, 
to  obtain  temuorary  ]>ossession  of  Mazatlan  and  of  the  capital;  but  in  Nept. 
he  was  routed,  overtaken,  and  killed.  In  Lower  California  the  revolution 
hatl  ruu  a  still  briefer  course.  With  the  remnant  of  the  forces  there  routed 
by  federal  troops,  and  driven  northward,  Marquez  crossed  to  Sonora.  He 
entered  by  way  of  Sonoita  early  in  May  1880,  gained  possession  of  Magda- 
lena  on  tlie  31.st,  and  advanced  to  Ures.  Unsuccessful  in  obtaining  recniits, 
he  had  to  retire  before  a  superior  column,  whereupon  he  disbanded  his  men, 
dejMirting  for  California  to  seek  resources  and  form  alliances  for  a  more  fa- 
vorable opportunity.     This,  however,  failed  to  present  itself. 

Thi-it  standing  scourge  of  Sonora,  the  Apaches,  had  all  this  while  l>een 
swelling  its  long  record  of  desolating  raids,  although  in  a  grailually  lessen- 
ing degree,  owing  to  the  measures  taken  in  Arizona  to  check  the  roaming  of 
Intlians  and  to  c<x)perate  ^ith  Mexico  in  punishing  marauders.  Before  the 
influx  of  settlers  into  Arizona  the  Apaches  had  a  free  fiehl.  They  attacke<l 
emigrant  parties  for  Cal.,  and  opened  trade  with  tlie  miners,  who  scrui)le<l 
not,  in  excliange  for  stolen  cattle  and  1>easts  of  burden,  to  provide  tlieni 
witli  ammunition  and  armament  of  the  latest  pattern,  thus  giving  them  <lecidt,d 
advantages  over  tlie  inefficiently  armed  frontier  troops.  The  year  ISol  w;ia 
fraught  witli  particular  disaster  to  this  unfortunate  state,  which  the  Apach.  < 


carryiiij^  ofT  nearly  2,000  hea»l  of  stock,  besides  other  booty.  Pesqueira, 
then  rising  into  prominence,  was  <lefeated  with  heavy  Ions,  in  i^»ursuin^  them. 
Subsequent  costlier  expeditions  managed  to  inflict  only  triflmg  retaliatioii 
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on  the  dispening  bands;  nerertlieleM  the  movement  aeired  to  lessen  Hm 
irruptions  tor  awLile.  In  1883,  however,  they  were  resumed  with  intensified 
rigor,  and  in  July  alone  they  were  marked  by  the  blood  of  170  victims. 
Again  the  authorities  awoke  to  the  necessity  for  anned  demonstrationa, 
which  procured  a  momentary  respite;  then  both  troops  and  settlers  again 
sunk  into  negligent  indolence.  Later  the  destruction  of  Chinapa  and  Santa 
Cruz,  and  by  raids  aLto  in  Arisnna,  caused  United  States  troops  to  join  the 
Mexicans  in  pursuit.  Once  more  a  quieter  period  was  followed  by  a  vim- 
lent  inroad  in  1860,  when  over  60  persons  were  reported  killed  in  February 
alone.  Pesqueira  then  revived  Qalves'  system  of  warfare,  with  only  partial 
success,  for  thepeace  treaties  made  under  pressure  were  brolcen  at  the  first 
opportunity.  Three  years  later  the  savages  penetrated  to  the  very  8uburfas 
ot  Ures  and  Alamos.  A  priie  of  $100  was  now  offiDred  for  each  soalp,  taid 
with  this  inducement  tiie  expeditions  of  the  ensuing  spring  reportetl  the 
slaying  and  capture  of  200  Apaches.  Theee  measures  tended  to  restrain  the 
bands  for  some  years.  In  1870^  however,  their  audacity  increased,  and  the 
exasperatml  authorities  now  raised  the  price  upon  sodps  to  $300.  The 
Apaches  became  more  wary,  or  the  Mexicans  indifferent,  for  the  fund  wss 
exposed  to  no  great  drain,  and  during  the  years  immediately  following  1872 
an  average  of  two  score  murders  was  reported.  The  Mexican  government 
not  unjustly  char^^ed  much  of  this  evil  to  the  defective  Indian  policy  of  the 
United  States,  with  ite  loose  reservation  system  and  injudicious  leniencv, 
and  asked  for  compensation  to  cover  damages  committed  by  these  wild 
wards  as  well  as  bv  lawless  American  dtixens.  Of  late  years  the  danger 
has  greatly  abated,  especially  since  the  administrations  of  Diax,  which 
stren^^thened  the  militanr  colonies  of  the  frontier.  The  growth  of  popula- 
tion m  Arizona,  with  the  extension  of  railways  and  trade,  added  to  tlie 
security,  and  although  raids  continued  to  some  extent  for  several  y«*n,  was 
only  occasional  The  once  deserted  border  quickly  filled  with  nourishing 
setUemente  and  mining  camps,  among  which  the  cruel  Apaohe  wars  soon 
became  a  mere  tradition. 

During  the  second  administration  of  Diaz  the  troublesome  Yaqnis,  who 
had  hitherto  maintained  their  local  independence,  were  finally  8ubdue<l, 
after  a  war  of  several  vears.  Their  territory  was  invested  on  all  sides,  and 
their  chief  Cajenie,  a  leader  of  consideral>le  political  and  military  ability, 
was  captured.  In  April,  1887,  he  wta  executed,  without  trial  it  is  said,  m 
the  presence  of  his  people. 
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In  1804  the  political  separation  of  the  peninsula 
from  Alta  California  was  decreed/  and  Arillaga  be- 
ing promoted  to  the  upper  province,  Captain  Felipe 
de  Goycoechea  was  appointed  governor  of  Lower 
California.'  The  frontier  district,  which  stretched 
from  San  Fernando  to  the  northern  border,  was  now 
more  directly  connected  with  the  peninsula  govern- 
ment, and  promised  at  one  time  to  grow  in  importance 
through  the  desire  of  the  Dominicans  to  extend  their 
missions  eastward  and  northward.  Their  zeal  soon 
slackened,  however,  before  the  intractable  nature  of 
the  Indians  and  the  soil,  and  the  discouraging  effect  of 

^By  order  of  Mar.  26,  1804,  the  old  boundary  along  Rio  Rosario,  or  Bar- 
rabaH.  to  remain.  Arch.  Cat,,  Prov.  Brc,  ix.  95. 

'^  This  oHicer  had  ser\'ed  in  both  Calif ornias  and  was  at  the  time  habilitado 
seneral  at  Mexico.  He  did  not  arrive  till  July  1806,  and  Arrillasa  ruled  ad 
interim,  /rf.,  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  xviii.  175-7;  xix.  60-76;  IcL,  Prov.  Jiec,  vi.  21^ 
iz.  66,  95. 
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poverty  and  discord  in  their  immediate  sniTOiinding&' 
Indeed,  several  of  them  became  in  some  instances  so 
tvrannical  as  to  rouse  the  Indians  to  desertion,  in- 
suVx>rdination,  and,  in  the  north,  to  open  revolt  di- 
rected often  against  well-meaning  padres.  Thus  the  two 
missionaries  at  SanUj  Tomds  were  slain  in  1S03.* 

The  separation  from  California  resulted  in  an  ever- 
growing neglect  for  the  peninsula,  and  the  upper 
sister  proWnce  henceforth  absorbed  the  greater  pro- 
i)»rtion  of  the  sliorht  attention  bestowed  bv  the  gov- 
f  rnment.  The  idea  of  fosterinor  development  in  the 
far- west  never  occurred,  althoui^h  the  lons^ing  for  ter- 
ritorial  extension  remained  unabated.  Isolation  was 
deemed  security  enough,  and  when,  with  the  opening 
of  the  centur\\  En^^lish  and  American  otter-huntinor 
and  trading  vessels  began  to  frequent  the  California 
coasts,  the  old  dog-in-the-manger  policy  was  more 
strictly  extended  also  in  this  direction,  for  maintaining 
the  isolation.  The  harshness  of  such  orders  becomes 
evident  when  it  is  considered  that  not  onlv  were  the 
visits  <)f  supply  vessels  from  the  Mexican  ports  rare 
and  irrc'^ular.  but  the  effects  brouijht  were  insufficient 
in  quantity  and  variety,  and  little  encouragement  was 
given  for  enabling  tlie  inhabitants  to  exchange  their 


^  The  .succesiKjr  of  P.  Bel'la  in  1802,  as  president  of  the  missions,  was  P. 
Rafiel  Ar\'ifia.  who  so  rim.-Hril  the  friars  by  his  scandaloos  comiuct  that  hs 
waij  rem* .veil  liy  tr^.-neral  r».'«|ue<t,  P.  Miguel  Oallego  succeeding  in  1S04. 
Arrfi.  Arzifiiyf'..  li.  I.'i-X>.  P.  <iahriel  of  Loreto  was  some  years  later  exiled 
for  alxluctiiig  Inilian  wive-i.  an<i  P.  Cal^allero.  still  later,  disgraced  the  n'^be 
in  a  similar  manner.  V'dlfjo,  Hi^.  ^.'"/..  ii-  20.VS:  Almratio,  li.  173—4:  V^i, 
Vi'i'i  C"L.  43.  .Several  other  friars  reveahr  I  htoseness  of  conduct,  but  were 
ui'Te  pru'ient  anil  e«ca^<l  puni;ihment.  The  i>«>vcrty  of  the  province  did  not 
tend  to  dtrengtlien  their  zeal:  as  a  rule  they  only  longed  to  return  to  the 
more  coiiitr>rtal)le  cloutent  of  the  mainland,  and  obtained  leave  of  absence  so 
fre^|uently  that  orders  came  to  restrict  thi*  privilege.  The  result  was  an 
an;^ry  <Tirre«i|Kniilr.'nce  with  the  viceroy.  Arrh.  Oii.  Pmr.  SL  Pttp.^  xviiL 
iJti  4,  >4;  xxi.  M,  HX>  I,  286.  372:  xxi!  43-5.  etc.;  Id.,  Pmv.  Ber,,  vi.  9-13: 
viii.  G3:  ix.  24,  37.  60.  Concerning  existing  friars  till  1827,  I  refer  to  8!te 
B'lrh.  Ar^L.  x.  279;  xi.  160;  xii.  168,  273,  359;  S.  DvrffO  Jfiw.,  14,  91;  Ooc. 
M^x.,  XX.  000:  xxiv.  1049:  Arrh.  Ar2oU'.,  ii.  50,  80,  146:  SL  Pap.  Sac,  ix. 
15,  7S;  XV.  4;  /'/.,  MU*..  iii.  34:  Lonto,  Mis*.  Rf.c.,  MS.,  72  et  seq. 

*  In  May.  They  were  Eduardo  Surroco  and  Miguel  Lopez;  a  woman  con* 
fes»ed  to  the  deed  under  torture,  and  was  executed,  together  with  two  ac- 
complices. Arrh  Cat,  Prcv.  Rec.,  viii  241;  ix.  27-8.  33,  43;  x.  1-2;  Id.,  SL 
Ftp.,  xiv.  75-6.  At  San  Borja  there  was  trouble  in  1806.  Ard^  ArwobU.,  u, 
4G. 
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beef,  hides,  grain,  and  fruit  for  commodities  which 
the  foreign  vessels  temptingly  displayed.  They  were, 
in  other  words,  bidden  to  sacrifice,  to  throw  awav, 
their  surplus  produce  and  be  content  with  a  few  crude 
staple  articles.^ 

Lower  California  escaped  the  horrors  of  civil  war 
ravaging  the  mainland  during  the  decade  following 
1810,  yet  it  was  not  wholly  exempt  from  hostile  visi- 
tation. At  the  close  of  this  revolutionary  struggle 
the  fleet  of  Admiral  Cochrane  entered  the  contest 
against  Spain,  and  two  of  its  vessels,  the  Independefuna 
and  Araucano,  were  despatched  in  the  guise  of  whalers 
to  make  observations  along  the  northern  coast  of 
Mexico,  and  sound  the  people  while  peaceably  making 
purchases  of  provisions.  The  commanders  of  the 
cruisers  disregarded  these  instructions  imder  the  in- 
centive of  spoils.  On  February  17,  1822,  the  Inde- 
pendencia  entered  the  harbor  of  San  Jose  del  Cabo, 
sacked  the  mission  and  church,  and  made  a  prize  of 

^  At  first  tho  governor  and  Iiis  troops  had  not  much  difficulty  in  enforcing 
non-intercourse  with  Iiated  and  feared  foreigners,  but  the  latter,  failing  to 
barter,  bc^an  to  plunder  their  water  of  itH  riches  by  hunting  for  themselves 
the  fur  animals.  To  sacrifice  their  property  was  bad  enough,  but  to  behold 
it  carried  away  by  strangers  was  worse.  01>edience  ceased  to  1)e  a  virtue; 
illicit  trade  began,  and  expanded  rapidly,  until  it  affected  even  padres  and 
soldiers.  For  a  while  a  decent  pretext  of  secrecy  was  maintained,  but  soon 
the  governor  himself,  with  pay  as  well  as  supplies  long  in  arrears,  gave  open 
countenance  to  the  traffic. 

The  result  proved  advantageous  on  all  sides,  for  many  wants  were  sap- 
plied,  and  a  certain  incentive  was  given  to  pursuits,  in  huntins  otters  and 
raising  produce  for  barter.  Among  vessels  which  took  advantage  of  this 
intercourse  were,  first  the  American  brig  BiUcy^  Captain  J.  Winship,  late  in 
1800,  followed  by  several  others  shortly  after,  notably  the  O'Cnirtt  Captain 
O'Cain,  the  Alexanchr^  Captain  Brown,  Lelia  Byrtl,  Captain  Shaler,  and  the 
Catherine,  Captain  Roberts.  O'Cain  is  claimed  to  have  discovered  San  Quen- 
tin  bay.  Lelki  Bf/rrl  and  (yCnin  returned  during  the  following  years,  the 
latter  frequently,  and  in  1806  the  Peacock,  Captain  Kimball,  ana  the  Reizo» 
visited  the  coast.  In  1808  and  1809  the  Mercury,  Captain  Ayers,  and  tlie 
Dromo  made  their  appearance,  followed  in  1810  by  the  AVxitross,  Captain  N. 
Winship,  Several  other  ves:?cl3  touched  without  leaving  a  record.  The 
Traveller,  Captain  Wilcox,  in  1817,  rendered  great  service  to  the  peninsula 
by  relieving  the  suffering  people  at  Loreto,  and  in  making  a  special  trip  to 
Alta  California  for  further  supplies.  The  chief  resort  of  the  vessels  was  San 
Quentin  bay,  witliin  range  of  several  missions,  where  otters  were  plentiful, 
and  salt  could  be  had  in  abundance.  And  many  a  fete  champdtre  was  held 
npon  this  far-away  beach,  and  the  strange  company  that  assembled  made  a 
striking  picture,  black-robed  friars,  sailors,  and  swarthy  natives,  with  occa- 
sionally a  spHnklinir  of  Aleuts  from  Alaska,  forming  a  heterogeneous  crowd 
of  festive  trailers. 
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the  brig  Alcion,  laden  with  tallow,  and  en  route  from 
Alta  California  to  the  mainland  southward.* 

Long  continued  neglect  naturally  predisposed  the 
inhabitants  of  the  {x^ninsula  tx)  favor  the  revolution- 
arj'  cause;  yet  they  were  content  to  abide  the 
decision  of  events.  In  the  early  part  of  1822  their 
suspense  was  terminated  by  the  arrival  of  the  can- 
onigo,  Agustin  Fernandez  de  San  Vincente,  imperial 
commissioner,  to  proclaim  the  elevation  of  Iturbide 
to  the  throne  of  Mexico  and  inaugurate  reform.  The 
people  yielded  to  every  disposition  made  by  him,  and 
his  steps  were  facilitated  by  the  resignation  of  the 
governor,  Josd  ArgUello,  who  had  succeeded  Groy- 
coechea  in  1814,  and  was  replaced  in  October  1822 
by  Jose  Manuel  Kuiz,  commandant  at  the  fit>ntier, 
under  the  title  of  jefe  politico/ 

^A  lieutenant  and  eisht  men  were  next  »ent  to  the  miisioD  of  Todoa  San- 
toe,  with  orders  to  plunder  the  church,  take  the  padreprifloner,  and  bum  or 
sink  a  schooner  which  had  lately  been  built  there.  Tnete  orders  were  car- 
ried out  on  the  19th,  but  the  lieutenant  and  two  of  his  men  attempted  to  lay 
hands  on  the  women.  The  people  had  been  unresisting  spectators  while 
their  vessel  was  destroyed  and  their  church  desecrated,  but  their  pent-up 
feelings  now  burst  forth.  Moved  by  a  single  impulse,  they  attacked  the 
party — which  was  on  the  beach — with  stones  ana  other  ready  means,  and 
killed  the  trio.  Made  fearless  by  this  achievement,  the  assailants  hurried 
off  to  the  mission  and  fell  suddenly  upon  the  remaining  six  men  of  the  party, 
two  of  whom  vere  quickly  despatched  and  three  grievously  wounded,  while 
the  sixth  surrendered  at  aiscretion.  The  captives,  swelled  by  three  messen- 
gers from  the  hostile  ship,  were  carried  northward  to  San  Antonio,  but  were 
surrendered  on  the  captain  of  the  IndejMnulendn  threatening  to  destroy  both 
Todos  Sant<M  and  San  Antonio.  Meanwhile  the  Araucnno  had  gone  up  the 
gulf  to  (Tiiaymas,  and  then  to  Loreto,  whence  the  people,  warned  by  the 
occurrence  further  south,  had  Hed,  leaving  the  enemy  to  plunder  the  town 
and  chur  h,  (iovernor  Argiiello  losing  his  silver  plate  and  other  property. 

^The  most  important  change  by  the  canon  appeared  in  a  provisional 
rogl  imento  for  administration  of  missions,  whereby  the  Indians,  tnoush  still 
left  ujuler  suiKjn'ision  of  the  padres,  were  given  greater  freedom,  with  the 
right  to  demand  rations  and  pay  for  their  labor,  and  to  elect  the  hitherto 
autiKTatic  priest  instrument,  tlic  mayordomo,  from  among  themselves.  The 
fa^h.  H  Were,  moreover,  required  to  furnish  inventories,  as  a  check  upon  their 
miinnr^ennnt  of  mission  property.  Great  was  their  indignation  at  this  en- 
croachment upon  their  time-honore<l  paternal  rights — that  is,  to  compel  the 
Iu<liaris  to  work  for  a  scanty  allowance  of  poor  food  and  poorer  clothing:  to 
submi'  to  any  chastisement  the  pa<lres  saw  tit  to  inflict,  and  to  have  no 
■•houj^lit  for  anything  in  life  except  the  repetition  of  a  few  prayers  parrot- 
M^se.  :.*-.(l  the  enrichment  of  the  mission.  They  predicted  disaster  both  to  the 
mission  establishments  and  to  the  Indians  from  such  extension  of  liberty  to 
being :  unfit  for  its  enjoyment,  and  events  justified  the  assertion,  moderate 
and  just  as  were  the  privileges  granted.  Tlie  neophytes  surrendered  them- 
selves to  dissipation  and  idleness,  allowed  themselves  to  be  guided  by  inter- 
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The  change  from  colonial  regime  had  been  grasped 
at  mainly  in  the  vain  hope  of  some  relief  from  long 
neglect  and  distress,  and  the  estabhshmcnt  of  a  re- 
public was  additionally  welcome  from  its  conferment 
of  local  self-rule.  The  new  era  was  inaugurated  by 
Lieutenant-colonel  Jose  Maria  de  Echeandfa,  ap- 
pointed to  the  civil  and  military  command  of  the  two 
Californias,  who  presented  himself  at  Loreto  in  June 
1825,  accompanied  by  several  officers  and  nine  Domin- 
ican friars.  On  July  10th  he  installed  the  territorial 
deputation,  with  the  aid  of  which  several  progressive 
measures  were  taken,  notably  to  raise  funds  for  open- 
ing primary  schools  at  Loreti^  and  San  Antonio.  The 
?eninsula  was  divided  into  four  districts,  Cabo  de  San 
iucas,  Loreto,  Santa  Gertrudis,  and  San  Pedro  Mar- 
tir,  each  with  an  ayuntamiento,  or  municipal  council, 
at  its  head  town,  composed  of  an  alcalde,  two  regi- 
dores,  a  sindico,  and  a  secretary,  and  with  auxiliary 
alcaldes  at  the  missions,  appointed  by  the  jefe  po- 
litico.' 

•ated  schemors,  and  declined  rapidly  in  condition  and  nnmber.  Their 
decadence  would  probably  have  been  more  rapid  but  for  the  united  efiforts  of 
padres  and  settlers,  for  their  own  advantage,  to  maintain  the  former  domi- 
nation, and  to  ignore  the  reglamento. 

^  The  condition  of  the  a1>originea  commanded  his  special  attention,  and  he 
issued,  August  19,  1825,  a  reglamento  aiming  to  practically  secularize  most 
of  the  missions.  A  sufficient  proportion  of  mission  land  was  to  be  distributed 
among  the  Indians  as  community  property,  under  the  direction  of  mayor- 
domos  elected  from  among  themselves  for  a  period  of  years.  They  were 
also  to  receive  the  necessary  grain  and  implements  for  establishing  farms, 
and  half  of  the  live  stock,  the  other  half  remaining  for  support  of  churches 
and  padres.  The  latter  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  parish  priests, 
under  the  surveillance  of  alcaldes  and  mayordomos.  By  decrees  of  1830,  all  but 
three  of  the  missions  were  added  to  the  secularization  list.  This  system 
aimed  to  elevate  the  Indians  almost  to  the  dignity  of  independent  citize:iship, 
but  unfortunately  the  reglamento  was  disregarded  like  the  others  by  ne;;;u- 
gent  officials,  influenced  also  by  interested  parties.  The  unhappy  natives 
gradually  deserted  the  now  inhospitable  missions,  wanderins  about  the  hills 
and  beaches  looking  for  food.  Occasionally  thev  would  worK  for  the  recom- 
pense of  a  little  watered  atole  twice  a  day,  and  a  breech-clout  and  blanket 
•verv  two  years,  being  withal  badly  treated  everywhere.  Elpidomics  and 
local  diseases,  moreover,  combined  to  ravage  their  enfeebled  ranks.  The 
govt  recognized  17  missions  in  1826.  As  for  their  property,  it  was  to  be  ab- 
sorbed partly  by  the  settlers,  partly  by  favored  individuals,  who  obtained  it 
«8  grants,  or  against  nominal  purchase  money.  The  secularization  decree 
had  already  declared  such  unoccupied  lands  national,  and  open  to  rentaL 
"^e  padres  viji^oroualy  opposed  this  attempt  at  final  spoliation,  assisted  by 
iMophytes,  and  took  to  arms  at  Todoa  Santos.    The  result  was  an  order  by 
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The  change  of  political  system  did  not  bring  the 
expected  amelioration  to  the  settlers.  They  remain- 
ed neglected  as  ever,  and  so  stricken  became  their 
condition  that  petitions  were  presented  in  1827  for 
the  remission  of  tithes  and  other  imposts,  except 
municii)al  taxes,  for  fifteen  years.  Misgovernment  at 
home  assisted  to  retard  improvement.  Echeandia 
was  supposed  to  rule  the  peninsula  from  his  seat  in 
Alta  California,  but  he  did  not  trouble  himself,  and 
his  functions  were  preformed  by  a  deputy,  who  was 
sometimes  appointed  by  the  governor  and  sometimes 
by  the  territorial  debutation.  The  ayuntamientos  of 
the  districts  sought,  moreover,  to  assert  themselves  as 
much  as  possible,  and  so  matters  drifted  into  a  num- 
ber of  irregular  channels,  with  arbitrary  action  in  eacL 

On  leaving  for  the  north  in  October  1825,  Echean- 
dia installed  as  his  deputy  at  Loreto  Lieutenant  J. 
M.  Padres,  a  member  of  the  territorial  deputation, 
whose  liberal  ideas  brought  the  Dominicans  into 
opposition  with  him.  Elected  deputy  to  the  congress 
in  the  following  year,  he  de^mrted  for  Mexico,  leav- 
ing the  gubernatorial  office  to  the  alcade  of  Loreto, 
Miguel  5lesa.* 

Michcltorcna,  in  1843,  to  restore  all  property  taken,  except  lands  already 
occupied,  for  which  titles  must  l)c  obtained  from  the  government.  Ihis  did 
not  interfere,  however,  witli  the  progress  of  spoliation,  and  ^J\j,  frontier  mis- 
sions were  nearly  ail  disposed  of  in  ]84(>  by  the  unscrupulous  Governor  Pica 
•In  1821),  however,  the  territorial  deputation  took  upon  itself  to  reverse 
tliis  iirder  by  selecting  its  first  mcml>er,  Xlfcrez  Mata,  of  the  sarrison,  as 
Bub-gcfe  politico.  This  independent  action  roused  Echeandia,  who  hitherto 
had  allowed  the  |>copIe  to  manage  their  ovi'n  affairs.  His  representations  led 
tlie  supreme  goveniiiient  to  appoint  Lieutenant-colonel  M.  v  ictoria,  and  to 
separate  the  peninsula  from  Alta  California,  while  su1>ordinating  it  in  mili- 
tary and  judicial  matters  to  the  comandante-general  of  Sonora.  Victoria 
being  transferred  to  the  northern  province  in  18110.  he  was  succeeded  by  M. 
M(»nterde,  who,  upon  his  electi<»n  to  congress  in  1S.3],  surrendered  the  office 
to  the  dcputati(m,  and  its  mem1>ers  now  rotated  monthly  as  jefe  politico. 
Tlie  consequent  confusion  caused  Monterde  to  be  sent  back  as  ruler  two 
years  later,  but  he  lacing  again  elected  deputy,  a  Peruvian  member  of  the 
deputation  took  eharge  until  the  arrival,  in  April  1835,  of  the  government 
appointee,  Colonel  ^f.  Martinez;  but  so  intense  was  the  opposition  of  the 
legislative  body  to  this  mainlan(l  intruder  that  he  resigned.  Then  came  a 
contest  between  the  deputation  members  for  control,  leading  to  virulent 
party  spirit  and  bl(M>dshed.  Tlie  government  thereupon  ordered  the  admin- 
istration to  rest  with  the  alcahle  of  La  Paz,  to  which  place  the  capital  had 
been  transferred  in  1830,  owing  to  the  destitution  of  Loreto  in  nat^iral  re, 
foorccs,  aggravated  by  aa  inuntUtioii,  which  in  the.  preceding  year  bad  swept 
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At  the  fall  of  the  federal  system  in  Mexico  the 
Califomians  were  united  into  a  single  department 
under  this  name,  and  Luis  del  Castillo  Nogrete,  an 
ex-judge  from  the  northern  province,  was  appointed 
sub-jefe  under  the  governor  residing  in  Alta  Cali- 
fornia, yet  really  with  greater  power  than  his  prede- 
cessors, owing  t<)  the  abolition  of  the  deputation,  and 
the  distance  Iron  his  superiors.  He  ruled  with  great 
energy  and  prudence  till  1842,  and  introduced  most 
commendable  land  reforms  and  colonization  measures. 
After  this  came  a  rapid  succession  of  militarj^  ap- 
pointees, with  symptoms  of  former  disquietude.  The 
two  districts  of  the  Califomias  quarrelled  also  con- 
cerning the  frontier  jurisdiction,  and  the  disorder  was 
aggravated  by  the  government's  neglect  to  propeily 
sustain  the  garrison,  which  thus  became  a  party  to 
strife.  Indians  took  advantage  of  the  discord  to 
carry  matters  with  a  high  hand.** 

Troubles  also  threatened  to  arise  from  the  decree 
in  1828  and  following  years,  for  the  expulsion  of  Span- 
iards, to  which  nationality  the  friars  belonged,  besides 
a  few  of  the  settlers;  but  as  no  serious  attempt  was 
made  to  enforce  the  law  here  the  affair  subsided." 

Now  comes  a  more  stirring  period,  the  war  with 

away  a  largo  portion  of  the  town.  This  action  served  only  to  unite  the  fac- 
tions against  the  common  enemy.  The  alcalde,  M.  Canseco,  was  cast  into 
prison,  and  the  deputation  renewed  the  rotation  in  office.  The  government 
imperatively  repeated  its  former  onlcr,  and  Conseco  declining,  the  second 
alcalde,  (Captain  F.  de  la  Toba  was  installed  as  jefe  in  Januarv  1837. 

^Constant  raids  occurred;  in  October  1839,  the  mission  of  Unadalupe  was 
sacked,  three  of  the  defenders  beins  killed;  and  in  1840  Santa  Catalina  mis- 
sion was  burned,  and  16  of  its  neophytes  were  slain. 

^  After  the  independence,  intercourse  with  foreigners  was  no  longer  pro- 
hibited, and  both  La  Paz  and  Loreto  were  for  a  time  opened  to  trade.  The 
permission  availed  little,  owing  to  the  lack  of  resources  to  attract  vessels. 
Among  visitors  were  Lieut  Hanly  of  the  British  navy,  commissioner  for  a 
pearl  tishery  association  of  Lomlon,  who  spent  much  time  and  money  in  1826 
m  a  visionary  scheme  to  obtain  pearls  by  means  of  diving-bells;  in  the  same 
year  Duhaut-Cilly,  in  the  French  trading  sliip  lUrm^  and  four  years  later 
came  Combier  in  La  Felicit,.  In  the  same  year,  1830,  James  O.  Pattie 
strayed  with  a  party  of  starving  trappers  to  the  frontier  missions.  An  in- 
voluntary stay  was  abo  made  in  1832  by  (rovemor  Figueroa,  on  the  way 
from  Acapulco  to  Alta  California.  While  halting  at  Cape  San  Lucas  part  of 
his  troops  mutinied,  and  sailed  away  to  San  Bias  with  the  transport  vessel, 
and  he  bad  to  take  refuge  at  La  Paz  until  the  vessel  was  restored  by  th# 
authorities  of  Jalisco. 
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the  United  States,  the  general  aspect  of  which  I  have 
considered  elsewhere.  It  has  been  shown  that  Cali- 
fornia, in  its  wide  extent,  was  the  chief  aim  of  the 
invaders,  who  were  stimulated  by  the  belief  that  Eng- 
land had  designs  u|X)n  the  coast.  Geographically  by 
name,  and  for  the  time  politically,  the  peninsula 
seemed  to  be  part  of  Alta  California.  It  was,  more- 
over, regarded  as  a  desirable  acquisition,  partly  from 
a  strategic  point  of  view,  and  from  the  first  the  im- 
pression came  from  official  sources  that  Lower  Cali- 
fornia would  be  retained  by  the  United  States.  This 
was  communicated  to  its  inhabitants,  with  the  assur- 
aiioj  of  protection  to  all  who  should  espouse  the 
American  cause.  Yet  it  was  not  until  the  conquest 
of  the  upper  coast  had  been  achieved  that  the  in- 
vaders turned  against  its  southern  extension." 

*' Their  war  vcsseh  had  appeared  in  these  waters  in  the  aatamn 
of  1S16,  to  give  notice  of  a  blockade  wliich  could  not  itxen  be  en* 
forcerl,  and  at  the  first  intimation  Colonel  Miranda,  jefe  politico,  offered 
neutrality  if  the  persons  and  property  of  the  people  were  respected,  for  they 
were  defeneelesi.  This  step,  although  widely  countenanced  or  tacitly  ap- 
proved, suffioii  trt  raise  an  outcry  among  a  set  of  true  patriots,  as  well  as 
amoni^  purely  political  opponents,  who,  proHtinjg  by  Miranda's  lack  of  firm- 
ness, in  Fiih.  lSt7,  set  up  as  jefe  j»)litieo  Mauricio  Castro,  a  prominent  and 
energetic  uia^i.  He  lost  no  time  lu  .suiumouiug  the  niem1>er.s  of  the  council 
to  meet  at  Sint  i  Aiiitri  to  devise  measures  for  defence.  Orders  had  been  issued 
early  in  1846  for  raising  a  company  of  defensores  un<ler  the  command  t>f  J.  M. 
Moreno,  stylcil  jefede  Oucrilla  de  Defensores,  and  Castro  sought  to  organize  a 
body  of  voluiiteers;  but  it  was  impossible  at  the  time  for  him  to  collect  suffi- 
cient means  or  men.     The  invaders  found  no  obstacle  therefore  to  taking 


ties  of  Sin  Jose  del  Cabo  to  surrender   the  tomi  and  all  public  property  to 
the  United  St?ites,  was  promised  strict   neutrality.     He  hoLsted  his  nag,  and 


in  a  proclamation  ailmonished  the  inhabitants  to  pursue  peaceably  their  avo- 
cations, inviting  all  who  should  submit  to  participate  in  the  privileges  of 
American  citizens. 

On  April  13th  the  Portsmouth  appeared  at  La  Paz,  which  surrendered 
with  rather  more  elal>orate  formahties.  Colonel  Miranda,  who  still  held 
sway  here,  made  no  opposition,  but  he  requested  that  commissioners  from 
both  sidds  might  meet  to  arrange  the  terms  after  possession  had  been  taken. 
This  was  granted,  and  fifteen  articles  were  arranged,  by  which  all  paUic 
property  should  be  given  up.  The  municipal  officers  were  to  continue  their 
functions  under  promise  of  neutrality,  and  military  officers,  if  they  remained 
in  the  country,  were  to  be  paroled.  The  authorities  of  Loreto,  were  to  be 
notified  that  they  were  under  the  same  obligations  of  neutrality  as  those  of 
La  Paz.  Citizens  of  the  Peninsula  were  to  enjov  the  same  rishts  and  priv- 
ileges as  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Vessels  belonging  to  inhabitants  of 
the  country  would  be  returned  to  their  owners,  for  the  present,  and  allowed 
to  trade  legally  in  all  directions  except  on  the  coast  of  Mexico. 
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After  the  surrender  of  La  Paz  the  country  was  for 
some  time  as  undisturbed  as  in  time  of  peace,  although 
the  people  of  the  interior  were  known  to  be  in  any- 
thing but  a  submissive  mood.  Trusting  to  this  quiet 
surrender,  and  to  the  weakness  of  the  province,  the 
American  commanders  neglected  to  leave  an  adequate 
force  to  complete  the  conquest,"  and  secure  perma- 
nent tranquility.  This  error  subsequently  nearly 
brought  disgrace  upon  the  flag  which  they  had  hoisted. 

^*  The  authorities  in  Alta  California  were  more  observant,  and  resolved  to 
Teine<ly  the  neglect.  The  N.  Y.  volunteers  had  reached  that  coast  after  its 
subjugation  and  two  of  its  companies,  A  and  B,  numbering  115  men, 
uudur  Col.  Burt4m,  were  em1)arkca  for  Lower  California,  at  Santa  Barbara, 
on  July  3,  1847,  with  provisions  for  six  months,  on  board  the  store-ship 
LrxiH'jU/tt,  which  had  to  remain  with  them.  On  the  20th  they  were  wef- 
coiiiutl  at  La  Paz,  and  fitted  up  barracks  on  an  elevated  plateau  overlooking 
the  town.  On  July  29tli  Burton  issued  a  proclamation  of  the  same  tenor  as 
that  already  promulgated  by  Commander  Montgomery,  and  sent  copies  of  it 
to  all  the  principal  towns.  No  opposition  was  raised  to  this  except  at  San 
Antonio,  where  two  citizens,  Hidalgo  by  name,  had  sought  to  rouse  the  in- 
habitants, but  were  promptly  made  prisoners  by  Burton.  Meanwhile  news 
came  that  a  Mexican  force  had  landed  at  Mulcge,  and  the  U.  S.  sloop  of  war 
DaUt  Commander  T.  O.  Self  ridge,  happening  to  arrive  just  then  at  La  Paz, 
she  set  out  in  company  of  the  schooner  Linertnd  to  investigate.  Selfridge 
reached  the  port  cm  Sei)t.  30th,  and  promptly  cut  out  a  small  schooner,  the 
MoQilaUmi^  which  had  brought  the  Mexican  soldiers,  without  meeting  op^K)- 
«ition.  The  following  morning  he  sent  a  proposal  to  the  authorities  to  pre- 
serve neutrality,  to  surrender  the  arms  brought  from  Guaymas,  and  to  ab- 
stain from  all  intercourse  with  Mexico.  Captain  Manuel  Pineda,  chief  of 
the  Mexican  troops,  an<l  newly  appointed  comandante  principal  of  the  penin- 
sula, in  reply,  indignantly  protet^ted  against  the  injustice  of  the  American 
cause  and  the  treachery  of  Miranda.  La  Paz,  he  declared,  would  soon  be 
retaken.  As  for  Mulege,  he  would  defend  it  to  the  last.  Selfridge  promp>tly 
landed  a  force  under  cover  of  his  guns,  and  after  a  brief  skirmish,  mvolving 
some  well-directed  broadsides  from  the  vessel,  and  firing  from  the  boats,  the 
town,  already  evacuated  by  the  inhabitants,  was  cleare(l  of  soldiers.  The 
DaUy  having  nothing  more  to  do,  stood  out  to  sea  on  the  2d  of  October,  leav- 
ing the  lAb'Tttvl  to  cruise  off  the  harbor  to  prevent  communication  with 
Sonora.  The  force  under  Pineda  had  been  placed  by  rumor  at  200  men,  but 
it  soon  transpired  that  little  more  than  some  arms  and  a  few  officers 
had  been  brought  from  Guaymas.  These  officers,  however,  had  authority  to 
obtain,  and  even  press  into  service,  such  men,  arms,  and  supplies  as  might 
be  needed  for  the  defense  of  the  country.  This  they  did,  and  on  the  strength 
of  their  claimed  victory  over  the  Dale  expedition,  they  now  succeeded  very 
'Well,  first  round  Mulege  and  Loreto,  and  then  south  and  westward.  The 
effects  of  Miranda  and  other  wealthy  supporters  of  the  hostile  cause  were 
ruthlessly  confiscated,  and  with  lukewarm  contributors  coercion  was  em- 
ployed; but  this  gave  rise  to  so  many  abuses  that  the  political  chief,  Mauri- 
€10  Castro,  at  length  ordered  Pineda  to  restrain  his  soldiers  from  seizing 
private  property. 

The  growing  enthosiasm  was  greatly  due  to  the  exhortations  of  the 
padres,  notably  P.  Soto-Mayor,  of  San  Isnacio,  who  is  said  to  have  1>een 
the  first  to  excite  the  people  ag;ainst  the  Americans,  and  who  accompanied 
^e  patriots.     It  was  further  stimulated  by  the  occasional  receipt  ot  arms 
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an«l  Hopplicfl  from  the  Mexican  coast  in  spite  of  Selfridse^s  precaations,  so 
that  !!ti>eedily  a  respectable  guerrilla  force  stood  equipped.  .^A  Paz  was  the 
main  f>l)jective  x>oint,  but  it  was  decided  to  delay  attack  until  the  formidable 
war  vessels  had  left  the  coast.  Nevertheless,  as  the  strength  of  the  lil>erat- 
ing  anny  increased,  the  courage  of  the  patriots  rose,  until  en  October  2«% 
1H47,  the  people  of  San  Jose  del  Cabo,  where  no  American  force  existed, 
crmld  restrain  their  impatience  no  longer.  They  took  arms,  droTe  out  the 
few  foreign  settlers  there,  and  proclaimed  the  rule  of  the  United  States  at 
an  en^l.  They  had  \)ceu  too  lianty,  however,  for  the  Pacific  squadron,  under 
Coiiimoilorc  ^^hubrick,  happened  to  touch  at  this  point  shortly  after,  en  route 
to  blockade  the  mainland  ports.  The  people  at  »San  Jose  at  once  changed 
tone,  but  those  further  removed  from  the  scene  still  maintained  a  pronounced 
attitude,  especially  at  Todos  Santos,  till  the  appearance  there  of  a  small 
force  of  marines  pro<luced  a  similar  change.  The  commodore  now  issued  a 
proclamation,  wherein  he  declared  that  Uie  United  States  had  no  intention 
to  ever  surrender  the  Califomias,  and  invited  those  who  were  well  disposed 
toward  tliat  government  to  stand  fast  in  their  fidelity,  at  the  same  time 
threatening  the  disaffected  with  severe  punishment.  As  a  further  assurance 
he  left,  on  Nov.  8th,  a  i)arty  of  24  men  under  Lieutenant  lleywood,  with 
provisions  for  thirty  days,  a  nine-pounder  carronade,  and  seventy -five  car- 
bines for  distribution  in  case  of  need  among  loyal  and  trustworthy  natives. 

The  news  of  approaching  guerillas,  and  the  occurrence  at  San  Jose,  placed 
the  American  garrison  at  La  Paz  upon  its  guanl;  and  as  the  people  seemed 
friendly  a  municipal  guard  of  natives  was  appointed  to  protect  the  town, 
though  the  Americans  took  care  to  patrol  the  environs  ana  keep  strict  ctm- 
trol  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  their  quarters.  Martial  law  was  proclaimed, 
and  all  persons  known  to  1h)  disaffected  were  ordered  to  leave.  The  camp 
was  moreover  fortified  on  the  north  side  with  a  semi-circular  breastwork  of 
palm  lo^s,  enclosing  the  two  field -pieces  which  constituted  the  artillenr. 
The  position  was  well  chosen  and  dominate<l  the  to^'n.  The  adobe  barracks 
occupied  by  the  men  fnmted  toward  the  south,  a  row  of  three  buildings,  about 
75  yards  distant,  church,  officers'  quarters,  and  store-house,  which  together 
formed  the  main  position.  The  last  two  edifices  possessc«l  court-yards  with 
adobe  walls;  on  tlie  east,  o|)en  toward  the  distant  hills,  was  added  a  trench 
and  a  chain  cable  supported  by  posts  for  resisting  cavalry,  and  ditches  were 
cut  at  different  points.  These  ])reparations  were  accelerated  by  the  approach 
of  the  Califomiaiis,  with  a  fighting  force  of  about  GOO  or  700  men,  swelled 
by  an  additional  nunil>er  f»f  irregular  followers  of  less  value.  Captain 
Manuel  Pineda,  as  coniandante  principal  of  the  |)enmsula,  was  commander- 
in-chief,  and  under  hini  ranked  as  t)ie  principal  lea^lers  Antonio  Mijarc?.  a 
brave  officer  of  the  Mexican  army,  Jose  Matias  Moreno,  and  Vicente  Mejia, 
captains  of  militia.  an<l  P.  (Jabriel  (ronzalez,  who  never  ffagged  in  his  efforts 
to  stir  up  the  i)eople  against  the  gringos.  See  particularly  Arrh,  Cal.  Mex. 
Arch.  L.  Calf  Um\.  i.  passim;  and  Moreno  in  liny f 4  fJoc.  Hist.  L.  CuLr 
passim. 

The  war  vessels  having  all  left,  these  forces  hastened  to  carry  out  their 

5 Ian,  with  this  difference,  that  a  portion  was  detache<l,  under  Mijares, 
loreno,  and  Mejia,  t(»  harass  the  small  garrison  at  San  Jose  while  Pineda 
led  the  main  boily  aeainst  La  Paz.  ife  ma<le  his  first  attack  at  two  o*cl(K'k 
in  the  morning  of  Nov.  Ifith,  by  opening  a  heavy  musketry  fire  upon  the 
American  quarters  from  the  northern  side  of  the  arroyo.  His  cavalry  was 
stationed  on  the  east  and  south,  with  orders  to  charge  if  the  Americans  at- 
tempted to  croHs.  As  a  reconnoitring  party  had  failed  to  see  anything  of 
the  opponents  the  evening  Ixifore,  Burton's  men  were  somewhat  surprised, 
and  had  the  Califomians  taken  advantage  of  the  confusion  caused  by  their 
first  volley  to  advance  with  tlie  bayonet,  they  might  have  won  the  position. 
As  it  was  they  continued  to  blaze  away  in  the  dark  for  an  hour  or  more,  the 
Americans,  on  account  of  scarcity  of  ammunition,  only  throwing  a  shell  or 
two  -n  the  direction  of  the  enemy.  When  morning  broke,  the  Oalifomian 
force  had  disapperred,  and  the  few  inhabitants  remaining  in  the  town  were 
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Mcn  to  be  le&Ting  it  with  all  pouible  diipatch.  About  9  a.  H.  Pm«da'a 
cavalry  auddsnly  came  imurini;  over  the  oppoaite  side  of  the  arroyo,  but 
after  reoeiviag  a  few  well-directed  sliot^  from  the  fiold-piccos,  letired. 
Three  hours  later  the  Califoriilana  rencwail  the  attack  cin  loot,  extending 
their  Erunt  to  that  the  liuld-piccea  could  not  be  ase<l  against  them.  Codci'u- 
trating  their  5re  upon  tlie  (;iini]iaratively  contracted  xpatx  occupied  by  ilie 
Americans,  they  grailitally  advanced  their  wiiiga,  iiiitil  they  had  penetrated 
into  the  town  on  one  side,  and  into  tlie  thick  cactuH  to  the  eawt  of  the  Ameri- 
can position  oD  the  other.  Burtoa'a  men  were  then  exjiOMid  to  a  •laiigeroua 
croas'fire,  which  they  could  nnly  return  by  an  nccaaiimal  shot.  At  leiigth 
the  Americans  ran  out  tlie  held-piecea  to  the  brow  uf  the  bill,  unddirecteil  a 
heavy  lire  of  grape  and  canister  upon  the  town  and  cuartcl.  which  soon 
drove  tlie  Califurnian!i  from  lioth  pnsitionii  with  loss.     Firing  lieing  resumed 


Plas  di  tub  Positions  Occupied  by  Ihoops  at  La  Pas  Ddkino  thb  At- 
tacks m  NOVEURKH  AHU  Deueubeb,  1847. 

1— MkId  pOBillon  ol  Americans.  2— (;hiirnh.  .•»— BUirahomc.  1— Mlranda'a  house. 
&— Furtlfleatlon  uii  [he  bill.  «— »[1I.  T-i.'onierol  Bi'lloe's house.  H-NearvHt  point 
of  Meiteuu    ailvsiire.    S-'PortuEcse  house.    lO—lild  rusrii'l.    Il-Ilt—Caiit.  Steele's 

Esrtv  ttdiliie  the  old  ruartt^l.  13— liravcyiiril.  14— Mlrsmta'a  town  boufe,  deitioyed 
r  MexicauB.  l.T—Anoyo,  tmin  4  lu  6feutdee|).  Iti— American  Barraoka.  Prop- 
ertF  deatroFed  by  Amerlcani. 

early  on  the  17th,  the  Americana  sallied  and  destroyed  all  buildings  which 
could  aSbrd  shelter  to  assailants,  so  that  they  soon  had  a  fairly  dear  view 
within  muiket  range.  Tliey  miiroover  hastened  to  throw  up  additional  in> 
trenchmenls,  with  breastwork  and  ditches;  and  to  fortify  tlio  roofa  of  their 
buildings  with  cotton  bales  and  other  suitable  materials. 

On  the  27th  the  Calitomiana  were  nnonpeptcdly  rciintorced  by  the  division 
from  San  Job4,  which  had  been  repulsed  there,  anri  encouraged  moreover  by 
the  possession  of  a  four -pounder  which  the  tiew-coinerM  brought  witli  them, 
they  began  a  desperate  attack  about  3  o'clock  i-.  si.,  advancing  to  within  10& 
feet  of  the  entrenchnients,  aud  continuing  the  Sght  until  after  dark.     On 
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the  followinff  day  the  AmericanB  retaliated  by  itormiiiff  the  old  cnaiiel 
which  formed  the  opposite  centre.  They  aUo  Btrengthenea  their  pwtion  by 
demolishing  their  own  northern  bar.'ack  and  cuncentratins  behind  the  log 
barricade.  Pineda  remained  inactive  for  aome  days,  and  then  fell  back  to 
San  Antonio.  Meanwhile  the  besieged  having  sent  a  laonch  to  Ma.AtUn  for 
aiil,  the  CynM  entered  the  harbor  Dec.  8th,  followed  on  the  11th  by  the 
SonthninyUm  with  orders  frir  the  relief  of  San  Jose. 

While  these  operations  took  place  at  La  Paz  a  similar  siege  was  laid  to 
8an  3inv,  held  by  Lieut  Heywoo<l  with  ^  men  and  a  nine -pounder.  Ht 
hail  taken  iK>ssession  of  the  Itarrack  or  cuartel,  a  dilapidated,  square  a^lobe 
building.  Tliis  was  repaireil  and  fortihed  as  far  as  possible,  by  walling  up 
all  unnecessary  windows  and  doors,  and  leaving  only  loopholes.  The  rooC 
also,  with  its  low  para^iet  was  arranged  for  sharpshooters.  Some  twentv 
friendly  Califoniians  with  their  families  were  received,  and  a  portion  placed 
with  Uiree  Americans  in  an  adjoining  building  known  as  Mott  s.  On  Nov. 
19th,  tlie  force  under  Mijares  and  companions,  estimated  at  about  200 
mounted  men,  summoned  the  invaders  to  surrender,  which  demaml  having 
been  rujuctcd,  a  desultory  fire  was  opened  toward  sunset,  ammunition  lieing 
scarce  on  both  sides,  and  when  darkness  set  in  the  Califomians  crept  up, 
pushing  tliemselves  behind  comers  and  walls  and  at  the  windows  of  tlie 
Duildings  a<ljacent  to  the  barracks.  By  ten  o'clock  they  resumed  the  tiring 
this  time  with  munlerous  intensity,  so  much  so  that  many  of  their  baUt 
passed  through  the  loopholes  in  the  cuartel.  Meanwhile  a  party,  led  by  the 
brave  Mijares,  made  an  attack  upon  the  rear  of  Mott*8  house,  but  were  re- 
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two  killed  and  several  wounded.     The  Americans  had  three  wounded  in 
this  night's  engagement.     The  next  dav  uassed  in  mere  investment  open- 
tions  until  night,  when  a  forlorn  hope,  lea  by  Mijares,  made  a  tierce  charge 
upon  the  cuartel  to  capture  the  nine-pounder.     It  had  been  intended  that 
the  whole  force  should  Htorm  the  cuartel  on  all  sides  during  the  confusion 
which  this  charge  would  create,  hut  at  the  first  fire,  Mijares  am)  several 
otherd  fell  and  the  rest  ahandoned  the  movement.     On  the  21st  the  CaUfor- 
nians,    alarmed  hy  the   appearance   of   two  vessels,  retireiL     The  arrivals 
proved  to  Ikj  New  Ik-dford  whalers,  the  Mtufnoiin  and  Erfttyird^  whose  com- 
manders, Simmons  and  Barker,  liad  learned  of  the  siege  and  hastened  to 
succor  the   garrison.     They   offered  supplies  and  ammunition,  and  landed 
about  GO  men,  armed  with  harpoons,  lances,  and  other  implements  of  their 
calling,  witli  here  and  there  a  venerable  musket.     They  were  soon  relieved 
by  the  arrival  of  the  SoulJuimjpion,  followed  by  the  PorismmaK,  and  during 
the  presence  of    these  warships  everything  remaine<l  quiet.     After  a  few 
weeks  stay  they  set  sail,  leaving  with  Heywooil  a  force  increased  to  30 
marines  and    10  seamen,  with  abundant  ammunition  and  two  additional 
carronadcs.     The  departure  of  these  vessels  was  a  signal  for  the  Califomians 
to  renew  operations,   and  about  the  mi<ldle  of  Jan.,  1848,  reenforced  by 
Pineda,  they  encami>e<l  within  a  league  of  the  village  to  the  number  of  300 
mounted  men,  driving  off  the  cattle  and  horses,  de8tro3ring  the  crops,  and 
cutting  off  all  communication  with  the  interior.     Thev  moreover  captured  a 
party  of  five  men  under  the  midshipmen  Duncan  and  Warley,  who  sought 
to  reach  a  schooner  which  had  arrived  on  the  21st  with  supplies.     Emb^d- 
ene<l  by  this  success,  they  contracted  their  lines  and  drew  oailv  nearer  the 
town.     As  Heywood  had  to  support  some  fifty  women  and  children  who  had 
souglit  his  protection,  provisions  soon  ran  short.     At  great  risk  foraging 
parties  were  sent  out,  but  only  three  cows  could  be  obtained.     These  con- 
sumed,   every1>ody  was  put  on  half  allowance  of  salt  provisions  without 
bread.     The  Califomians  drew  closer,  and  strengthened  by  a  body  of  Yaquis 
from  Sonora  they  maintained  an  harassing  fire,  yieiding  only  momentarily 
bei'oro  occasional  sallies.     They  also  frustrated  an  attempt  to  communicate 
with  a  schooner  bringing  supplies  from  La  Paz.     By  the  10th  of  Feb.  they 
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had  gained  entire  possession  of  the  town,  and  had  approached  close  to  the 
barrack,  their  ilag  llyirtg  within  90  yards  of  it,  from  a  strong  building  in  a 
commanding  position.  Henceforth  the  Americana  were  subjected  to  an 
almost  incessant  fire  from  all  quarters.  One  of  these  stray  missiles  carried 
off  tlie  brave  and  competent  midshipman  McLeanahan,  Hey  wood's  riffht-liand 
man;  and  by  the  12tn  the  Calif ornians  had  cut  oif  access  to  the  watenng  place 
by  breastworks.  The  situation  of  the  besieged  was  now  very  critical,  and  the 
sutfering  of  the  women  aud  children  made  it  8eem  almost  inlmman  to  hold 
out;  yet  so  far  the  Americans  were  as  determined  as  ever.  In  the  afternoon 
of  the  14th  a  large  sail  was  reported,  which  greatly  cheered  the  Americans, 
while  the  Calif  ornians  redoubled  their  efforts  and  revealed  such  bpirit  that 
Hey  wood,  aware  of  their  increased  number,  feared  succor  might  not  reach 
him.  The  ves^l  proved  to  be  the  cyoiw,  commander  Ihipont,  who  had  re- 
ceived orders  while  at  La  Paz  to  proceed  to  San  Jos^,  news  of  the  situation 
of  the  garrison  liaving  reached  Commo<lore  Shubrick  at  Mazatlan.  Deem- 
ing it  imprudent  to  land  during  the  nighc,  Dupont  waited  until  daylight, 
when  he  landed  with  a  force  of  seven  officers,  live  marines,  and  eighty -nine 
seamen.  He  had  also  a  3-pounder  field -piece,  drageed  by  hand.  The  Cali- 
fomians  in  the  meantime  had  concentrated  along  his  path,  leavins  only  a 
small  party  in  the  to'^^-n  to  hold  Heywood  in  check.  As  soon  as  Ihipont  s 
men  l)egan  to  advance,  an  annoving  fire  was  opened  upon  them  from  the  dif- 
ferent covers  all  alouA  the  road,  nearly  two  miles  long,  and  notably  from 
the  hamlet  of  San  Vicente,  situated  upon  a  knoll  where  the  Califomians 
were  gathered  in  force.  The  steady  nre  and  advance  of  the  Americans, 
however,  compelled  them  to  give  way,  though  they  continued  to  harass  the 
invaders  on  flank  and  rear.  Meanwhile  those  in  the  cuartel  had  anxiously 
followed  the  movements  of  both  sides,  till  finally  Heywood,  no  longer  able 
to  bear  the  suspense  and  inaction,  at  the  head  of  thirty  picked  men  sallied 
forth,  drove  back  the  band  in  observation,  and  joined  Dupont  just  outside 
the  town.  The  united  parties  then  dispersed  the  Califomians,  and  marched 
triumphantly  to  the  cuartel,  communication  between  the  beach  and  cuartel 
being  re^tablished.  Thus  ended  the  battle  of  San  Vicente,  a  celebrated  en- 
counter for  Lower  California.  The  siege  of  San  Jose  reflects  oredit  on  both 
aides,  on  the  one  for  staunch  endurance  and  considerate  regard  for  fugitive 
families;  on  the  other  for  considerable  skill  in  siege  operations,  and  a  dash, 
illustrated  by  leaders  like  Mijares  and  Navarrete.  If  the  Califomians  failed 
in  their  aim,  it  must  be  attributed  greatly  to  the  superior  discipline  and  mili- 
tary resources  of  their  opponents.  The  reinforcements  sent  them  from  the 
mainland  proved  not  only  of  little  value,  but  nositivelv  pernicious  to  the 
cause  of  defence,  from  the  lack  of  sympathy  and  princi})ie  among  these  hire- 
lings. Moreover,  the  treatment  to  which  the  Califomians  were  submitted 
aroused  disgust.  Loyal  citizens  were  ground  down  by  forced  contributions, 
and  those  who  were  regarded  as  traitors  were  robbed  of  their  property,  and 
subjected  to  outrages  of  every  description.  Pineda  might  have  checked 
these  abuses,  but  paid  no  heed  either  to  remonstrances,  or  even  the  com- 
mands of  his  Ruperior  in  Sonora.  Thus  tltc  unfortunate  Califomians  were 
placed  between  two  fires,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  many  of  them  openly 
went  over  to  the  side  of  the  Americans  for  self-protection.  This  was  done 
by  considerable  numbers  of  inhabitants  who  had  otherwise  been  tme  patriots. 
Nearly  every  place  of  importance  was  in  constant  ferment  and  intrigue;  con- 
flicting pronunciamentos  followed  each  other  in  quick  succession;  juntas 
were  jKiremptorily  summoned  to  meet  in  this  town,  and  that  by  rival  chiefs; 
no  party  could  distinguish  its  friends  from  its  foes;  distrust,  jealousy,  and 
treachery  pervaded  every  council  and  frustrated  every  plan.  And  all 
this  naturally  assisted  the  invaders  to  hold  their  own  and  push  the  conquest. 
La  Paz  having  been  unmolested  since  Noveml)er,  Burton  was  encouraged 
to  organize  several  small  exi)editiona,  which  during  February  succeeded  in 
capturing  a  few  prisoners,  but  more  exten^*iv^•  operations  were  <leferred  till 
the  arrival  of  reenforccnicnts  expected  from  Altu  California.  Urged,  how- 
ever, by  a  spirit  of  friendly  rivalry  which  existed  between  Burton's  volun- 
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teen  &nd  the  lutrsl  forces,  tbe  former  determined  to  attempt  the 
the  prisoners  that  had  been  captured  from  Hevwood'i  oommand. 
ingly,  ''^n  March  15th.  Zi  moan  ted  men  and  oAccn.  under  Capcain  Steele. 
BarVfn'f  second  in  command,  prooee«ied  to  San  Antonio,  where  the  captivei 
were  lodge^l,  arriving  islont  to  the  town  at  daylight  on  the  foUowing  morazng. 
Having  caprorei  a  packet,  thev  charged  at  full  cpecd  into  the  place,  aad  da»- 
perMd  the  Calif'iroiaos  after  a  Uriel  skirmish,  kilhnsr  three,  and  capturing 
Captain  Cal  leron.  Lieutenant  Arce,  and  a  soMier.  Ibe  Ankerican  priA^<a«n 
were  found  an  1  rescued,  and  after  de^tro^'ing  some  arms  and  ammunition, 
the  expedition  retume<l  to  La  Paz,  which  was  reached  on  the  17th.  Ihe 
arrival,  on  March  22-1,  of  the  store-ship  I^v^.Qa.  with  ewer  150  additional 
V4]4untaer9,  unier  Captain  H.  M.  Naclee.  enaUed  Colonel  Barton  to  give 
wider  scope  to  his  operations.  Four  Say*  later  he  set  oat  from  La  Paz  with 
217  men,  and  on  the  next  day  a  detachment  of  15  surprised  and  captoredat 
San  Antonio  the  coman>lante  principaL  Pin«>ia.  Learning  that  the  Calzfor- 
nians  were  concentrating  at  Toilos  Santos  f'.»r  retreating  toward  Mag<ia- 
lena  bay,  Bar^>n  hastene'l  in  pursuit  with  the  main  body,  while  Na^ec 
soafrht  to  gain  their  rear  with  45  mounte  1  men.  Timely  warned  thai  tite 
Califomian^  were  Iving  in  ambush  in  some  dense  chaparral  throash  which  the 
roid  ran.  Barton  <iirected  his  coarse  al^ng  a  ridge  of  high  taltfe  lauiiL  frr.m 
which  a  full  view  of  the  enemy  was  obtained,  whereupon  the  latter  fell  la«?k  t^ 
a  hill  commanding  his.  ailvanced  and  received  him  with  neat  spirit:  the  en- 
gagement was  cat  «hort.  however,  by  the  appearance  of  >iagie«  to  the  rear, 
and  the  Califomians  dispersed  in  all  directions.  Kaglee  contznned  the  pur- 
suit, and  captured  several  Mexican  soLiiers;  he  also  snrprised  a  camp  of 
8l«^;ping  Yaqui^.  two  of  whom  were  secured,  and  by  Xaglee*s  crder  brutally 
but'^hered.  He  then  issue«i  a  proclamation  to  the  authorities  and  rancherns, 
directing  them  to  arrest  all  Yaquis  wherever  found,  intimatioff  very  plainly 
that  the  livef  of  the  outlaws  were  of  no  value.  Such  acts  and  words  coull 
not  fail  to  give  strength  to  the  rumors  industriously  spread  of  American 
ootrages. 

Meanwhile  other  officers  from  naval  and  volunteer  corps  had  brought  in 
a  nu'nl^er  of  prL»oner-i,  among  them  Maurieio  Castro,  who  since  Pineda'^ 
c'\'[*''.\\T':  hid  combiri';  1  tlifi  military  and  p:-litical  commands  and  the  hhrewii 
and  energetic  P.  ^^jonzalez,  a^  well  a?  his  two  sons,  who  were  serving  as  otfi- 
ctTu  in  the  army,  from  whose  inflaeuce  the  Americans  had  more  to  fear  than 
fr  >rn  all  the  m:litary  lea-ler^.  The  principal  prisoners  were  sent  to  Mazatlan 
and  rflea«e'l  on  parole,  several  returning  afterwards.  The  volunteers  c»"n- 
tinue  i  to  garrison  the  peninsula  unmr»lo.stcd  till  the  treaty  of  (rua«lalupe 
Hidalgo  re-rtoro'l  it  to  Mexico,  aft^r  which  they  went  liack  to  Alta  Califor- 
nia to  l>e  di*1jan'i'?'J.  Ah  the  Ameri-.-an  commander*  had  repeatedly  declared 
that  Lower  California  w.^uM  ^e  permanently  annexe^!  to  the  United  State*, 
and  had  thu^  in'luced  many  r.f  the  inha!»itant?  to  compromise  themselves  with 
their  countrymen,  by  esprmain^  the  inva^lers  cau;fe.  the  course  of  the  United 
States  government  in  surrenderinj?  the  pMrninsula  was  subjected  to  severe 
criticism  in  many  "luarter.-*.  The  rt- asonj  were  its  poverty  and  awkward 
position  for  communication  and  defence.  True,  certain  amends  were  made 
uy  otfering  tho*e  afraid  of  remaining  the  opportunity  to  leave  the  country 
ami  settle  in  Alta  California,  together  M-ith  a  certain  indemnity  for  losses: 
but  this  breaking  up  of  homes  and  families  was  not  possible  to  all.  Those 
who  had  suffered  from  the  invasion  as  loyal  adherents  to  Mexico,  were  ac- 
corded grants  of  land. 
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Mexico  seemed  somewhat  indifterent  about  receiv- 
ing back  the  peninsula,  although  its  possession  by  an 
opponent  must  have  proved  a  decided  menace  to  her 
north-west  territory.  A  portion  of  the  ephemeral  re- 
form measures  which  sprung  up  after  every  political 
convulsion  was  accorded  to  it,  but  with  even  more 
than  the  usual  lack  of  enforcement.  The  province 
was  divided  into  two  partidos,^  each  with  its  court  of 
justice,^  and  a  diputacion  or  legislature  of  seven 
members  was  confirmed  to  it,  with  instructions  to  pre- 
pare the  draft  of  a  constitution  for  internal  adminis- 

^The  northern  partido  composed  Santo  Tomds,  San  I^piacio,  Mulege, 
Comondii,  Loreto,  La  Junta,  San  Luis,  Los  Dolores,  and  their  dei)endciicic8. 
The  southern  included  La  Paz,  Los  Reyes,  San  Antonio,  la  Frinchora,  Todos, 
Santos,  San  Bartolo,  Santiago,  Mirallorcs,  Santa  Anita,  San  Jose  del  Cabo, 
and  Sa^  Lticas.     Decree  of  April  12,  1849.  Arrillatja,  Rfcop.y  1849,  118. 

'Subject  to  Sonora  and  composed  of  juez  de  letraa,  pay  ;^.400,  with 
notary,  clerk,  an<l  sheriff,  at  from  $1,200  to  $200  i>er  annum.  Mt)x.  Mem, 
Just.,  1850,  Doc.  20,  1851;  Doc.  20;  A/.  J/ac,  1850-4.  In  small  places  lack- 
ing alcaldesjucus  auxiliaries  take  cognizance  in  cases  involving  amounts  not 
over  $15.  There  were  eight  constitutional  alcaldes,  two  in  the  capital  and 
one  in  each  municipsJity,  with  33  alcaldes  de  ouartel,  21  being  in  ine  soatlL 

An  Indian  ruled  at  S.  Borja. 
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tratioiL*  The  jefe  poUtico  should  be  appointed  by 
the  supreme  government,  after  consulting  the  legis- 
lature/ 

'Decree  of  April  25,  1850.  Tbe  members  were  to  be  elected  bv  the  col- 
lege choosing  the  congresnonal  depat>%  for  four  years,  renewable  by  halTcs. 
Xavimy  UffA,  1850,  lOi-7;  Mtx.  CoL  Leyes,  1850-1,  71-a  For  depaty 
election  see  Unifrrial2\,  Nov.  1849. 

*  With  $3,000  pay;  the  eldest  lefpslatire  member  succeeded  temporarily. 
Pinarty  Dor.  Son.,  iv.  33.  A  most  important  measure  was  to  aasign  to  the 
peninsula  one  of  the  several  military  colonies  decreed  for  the  protection  of 
the  northern  frontier  against  Americans  as  well  as  Indians.  The  mannrr  of 
carrying  oat  the  scheme  made  it  useless  as  regards  the  former,  for  it  was 
easier  to  enter  by  sea  than  across  the  northern  wastes,  and  it  broo^t  no  im- 
provement  on  previous  methods  of  dealing  with  the  aborigines,  wlme  the  dis- 
trict itielf  losft  rather  than  sained  by  this  accession  of  colonistii.  The  otder 
to  establish  the  colony  wiui  100  men  was  issued  in  July  SO,  1848,  and 
prej>arations  to  that  end  were  begun  in  the  following  year  by  Col  E8pinoaa,who^ 
as  jefe  [>oli  tico  and  comandante  militar  of  the  peninsula,  was  also  appointed  in- 
spector of  the  projected  settlement.  According  to  his  regulations  recruits 
were  to  be  attracted  by  bounties,  advance  of  pay,  land  grants,  and  aid  to 
found  homes  and  farms,  and  ordinary  settlers  were  to  be  invited  on  condi- 
tion of  lending  armed  assistance  in  case  of  need;  but  the  pay  of  $18  per 
month  was  subject  to  many  deductions;  the  frontier  lay  remote  and  isolated, 
and  the  illusiveness  of  government  promises  was  too  well  known  to  attract 
many  volunteers,  in  the  southern  district  at  least;  and  Captain  Manuel 
Castro,  who  nad  been  appointed  to  the  command,  had  to  start  August  1849 
with  only  15  men  and  scanty  means,  leaving  his  second,  Lieut  Chaves,  to 
follow  with  more  supplies.  During  the  march  through  the  poorer  north, 
periple  showed  less  hesitation,  and  when  the  party  in  March  1850  reacdied 
Ko8ario,  the  designated  site,  it  had  trebled  in  strength.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  year,  however,  the  settlement  wvls  removed  to  the  mission  Santo  Tomis, 
in  a  fertile  and  well-watered  valley,  35  leagues  from  the  border  and  9  from 
TotlfjB  Santos  harbor.  Here  the  beginning  was  made,  yet  under  such  diffi- 
culties, chiefly  from  lack  of  proper  and  sufficient  means,  that  Castro  had  re- 
course to  frc<|uent  and  protracted  sojoumings  in  Alta  California,  leaving  to 
C*havc8  the  task  of  appeasing  the  suffering  and  discontented  soldiers,  who 
wandered  about  in  quest  of  sujstenance  or  deserte<l  to  the  glittering  placers  of 
the  gold  region.  Nevertheless,  the  population  of  the  colony  was  in  June 
1851  reported  to  be  191,  of  whom  42  were  Indians,  and  Castro  enjoyed  the 
dignity  of  liis  position,  poor  though  it  was.  Great  was  his  indignation, 
therefore,  on  learning  that  a  superior  had  Ix^en  appointed  for  the  colony  in  the 
person  of  Lieutenant-colonel  >iegrete,  as  deputy  mspector.  Brave  and  loyal, 
Chaves  shared  liis  feelings,  and  promised  to  check  the  aspirations  of  the  in- 
terlojKjr.  While  his  chief  took  refuge  across  the  border,  ne  boldly  arrested 
the  inspector  and  sent  liim  back  to  La  Paz  under  certain  invented  accusa- 
tions, after  dissimulating  long  enough  to  secure  all  the  supplies  brought  by 
him.  Tliis  procee<ling  opened  a  reign  of  disorder  among  the  factions  now 
arising,  rival  leaders  striving  for  supremacy  midst  conflict,  pillage,  and  out- 
rages wliicli  interfered  with  agriculture  and  other  industrial  developments, 
and  HO  increased  the  misery  that  desertion  became  the  rule,  and  the  colony 
wasted  slowly  away.  Tliis  anarchic  condition  not  only  encouraged  the 
roaming  tribes  in  their  raids,  bnt  struck  the  waywanl  fancy  of  foreign  ail- 
vcnturers.  The  success  of  Austin  and  his  companions  in  building  up  a  rich 
republic  in  Texas  excited  to  cmulati(m,  and  the  comparative  ne^ect  of  the 
Mexican  government  for  the  northwestern  provinces  fostered  it,  the  more  so 
as  tlicse  territf»ries  were  rich  in  mines  of  gold  and  silver.  'Ihe  discovery  of 
gold  in  Alta  California  liad  filled  that  state  M'ith  a  class  of  men  eminently  fitted 
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As  early  as  1851  hostile  projects  assumed  a  threat- 
ening aspect,*  and  the  operations  of  Raoussot  de 
Boulbon  in  Sonora  in  1852  revealed  the  determina- 
tion with  which  such  men  could  follow  flimsy  pre- 
texts, while  his  short-lived  victory  at  Hermosillo 
served  to  inflame  the  minds  of  a  large  number  of  men 
in  Alta  California.  Amonor  them  a  certain  little 
wiry,  plain-faced  Tennessean,  some  thirty  years  of 
age  ;  a  reserved  man,  slow  of  speech,  swift  and  noise- 
less as  a  snake  in  action,  with  the  seal  of  an  indomita- 
ble will  set  upon  his  firm  lips,  and  a  relentless  soul 
looking  out  through  his  steel-gray  eyes — eyes  so 
peculiar  in  shade  and  expression  that  they  fascinated 
while  they  repelled,  and  seemed  to  subordinate  the 
will  and  read  the  thoughts  of  him  upon  whom  their 
steady  gaze  was  bent.  Such  was  the  appearance  of 
William  Walker,  editor,  lawyer,  filibuster,  whose  pen 
was  as  sharp  as  his  sword,  and  as  ready  for  attack. 
Brave,  energetic,  resolute,  ambitious,  and  unscrupu- 
lous far  beyond  ordinary  men,  he  appeared  to  have 
been  created  for  the  desperate  work  before  him,  save 
that  he  was  called  to  play  his  part  some  centuries  too 
late/ 

for  making  encroachments  npon  their  neighbors*  property.  As  gold  be- 
came scarcer,  the  more  reatle.:is  of  these  adventurers  l)egan  to  look  abont 
them  for  a  new  harvest  field.  It  mattered  not  who  misht  own  the  imaginary 
Eldorado;  if  thev  were  only  stronff  enough  to  take  and  hold  it,  it  was  theirj 
by  the  only  cfMie  they  recogaizea,  and  they  turned  their  eyes  to  Mexico; 
for  had  not  their  own  government  pointed  to  her  as  fair  game  ? 

^In  June  200  men  came  to  La  Paz,  ostensibly  to  trade,  and  400  more 
were  expected.  Cniverndlf  July  18,  1851.  For  Sonora  expeditions,  see  under 
that  province.  3fex.  Me.in.  Ouer.y  1852,  17-19.  Preparations  for  defense  were 
made  in  Feb.  1852.  Doc.  Uv^t.,  Bnja  Cni,  ii.  25.%61.  536-60,  passim.  These 
threats  and  the  consequent  arming  and  irritation  led  to  the  murder  in  that 
month  of  two  American  miners,  Isaac  Hanes  and  Van  Ness,  near  Guadalupe, 
by  greedy  soldiers.     Evidence  in  Id.,  ii.  266-583,  passim. 

'He  and  his  companions  contemplated  a  scheme  similar  to  that  of  the 
French  count,  and  two  agents  had  been  sent  to  Sonora  to  obtain  as  a  foot- 
hold a  grant  of  land  near  Arispe,  in  return  for  an  offer  to  protect  the  frontier 
ogain^t  the  savages;  but  warned  by  Raousset's  action,  the  government 
would  not  listen  to  the  proposal.  Walker,  therefore,  decided  to  renew  the 
application  in  person,  and  in  June  1853,  accompanied  by  Henry  P.  Watkins, 
he  sailed  from  San  Francisco  for  Guaymas.  The  authorities,  however,  treated 
him  with  suspicion,  and  the  two  sheep-faced  wolves  were  forbidden  to  pro- 
ceed into  the  interior.  At  this  point  of  affairs,  as  Walker  relates,  news 
came  of  fresh  Apache  outrages,  threatening  Guaymaa  itself,  and  '  several 
Hist.  Mkz.  Statis,  Vol.  II.   48 
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The  acquisition  from  Mexico  of  the  Mesilla  tract 
of  northern  Son ora,  in  1854,  set  on  foot  certain  rumors 
that  Lower  California  and  even  Sonora  were  to  be 
sold.  This  led  to  indignant  protestations,  and  to  ap- 
peals to  the  authorities  at  Mexico,  which  served  at 

women  of  the  place  '  urged  him  to  become  their  champion.  This  was  a  soffi* 
eient  pretext,  and  he  resolved  that  not  only  Goaymas,  bnt  the  whole  people 
of  Sonora,  should  have  protection,  and  forthwith  returned  to  San  Francisco 
to  prepare  for  his  chivalrons  undertaking. 

Little  time  was  lost  on  his  arrival  there.  A  recruiting  office  was  opened, 
and  volunteers  were  rapidly  enlisted;  bonds  of  the  projected  republic  of 
Sonora  were  printed,  and  as  money  was  plentiful  and  speculation  rife  in 
those  days,  they  were  sold  to  some  extent.  With  the  proceeds,  and  subscrip- 
tions  from  interested  parties,  arms  and  munitions  were  proYided,  and  the 
bri^  Arrow  was  chartered.  General  Hitchcock,  however,  commander  of  the 
United  States  forces  in  California,  took  upon  himself  to  interfere  with  this 
breach  of  neutrality  toward  a  friendly  power,  and  seized  tiie  Arrow  Septem- 
ber 30,  1853.  Impatient  at  delay,  the  filibusters  chartered  the  Corofinr, 
transferred  their  stores  and  three  guns  to  her,  and  silently  departed  during 
the  night  of  October  16th,  with  46  men  on  board,  with  Walker  at  their  head. 
So  sauffuine  were  the  adventurers,  that  a  full-fledJrod  administration  had  been 
mapped  out,  and  a  full  corps  of  army  and  navy  omcers  appointed.  Although 
Guaymas  was  the  understood  destination  of  the  expedition,  it  was  decided 
to  make  the  first  descent  on  Lower  California,  and  after  touching  at  Cape 
San  Lucas,  the  Caroline  anchored  at  La  Paz  November  3d,  under  a  Mexican 
flag.  Confident  that  he  was  not  expected.  Walker,  with  two  of  his  ofl^ra, 
went  on  shore  and  called  on  Governor  Espinosa.  After  having  satisfied 
himself  of  the  defenceless  condition  of  the  place,  he  caused  his  men  to  land 
in  force,  and  before  the  inhabitants  had  thought  of  danger,  the  town  wa^  in 
possession  of  the  filibusters,  and  the  governor  a  captive.  Forthwith  the 
new  republic  was  proclaimed,  with  Wa&er  as  president;  an  appropriate  flag 
was  hoisted,  composed  of  two  red  stripes,  with  a  white  one  between,  which 
bore  two  red  stars  representing  Lower  California  and  Sonora;  and  the  code 
of  Louisiana  was  declared  to  l^  the  law  of  the  laud.  To  please  the  natives, 
all  custom-house  duties  were  abolished.  Walker,  however,  did  not  deem  it 
safe  to  remain  long  at  La  Paz  with  his  small  force,  as  troops  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  mainland,  and  on  the  6th  he  reeml>arked  his  men  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  to  Cape  San  Lucas.  At  this  juncture  a  stranse  vessel 
entered  port,  which  was  boarded,  and  proved  to  be  carrying  Colonel  Reltol- 
ledo,  the  newly  appointed  governor,  who  was  at  once  transferred  to  the 
CaroHiie. 

The  approaching  departure  of  the  filibusters  seems  to  have  infused  courage 
into  the  men  of  La  Paz,  for  a  party  of  six  Americans,  while  ffathering  wood 
ashore,  were  fired  upon,  soon  alter  the  capture  of  Rel>olledo.  Walker  landed 
with  thirty  men  to  the  rescue,  while  the  Caroline  opened  fire  on  the  town.  A 
lively  skirmish  took  place,  in  which  the  Califomiaus  were  routed,  with  the 
loss  of  six  or  seven  men,  according  to  the  account  of  the  Americans.  The 
Caroline  now  sailed  for  San  Lucas,  but  a  Mexican  cutter  cruising  off  the  cape 
so  wroiurlit  upon  Walker's  apprehensions  that  he  continued  his  voyage  to  the 
bay  of  Todos  Santos,  or  Ensenada,  as  it  was  frequently  called.  Here  he  was 
safe  from  any  Mexican  land  force,  and  if  attacKed  by  sea  was  within  easy 
retreating  distance  from  the  United  States*  boundary.  Accordingly,  he  es- 
tablished his  headquarters  in  a  one-story  adol3e  building  near  the  bay.  In 
this  isolated  place  he  remained  till  the  latter  part  of  December,  during  which 
time  tlie  filibusters  were  engaged  in  several  skirmisher  with  the  military 
colonists  of  Santo  Tomis,  who  on  one  occasion  laid  siege  to  their  building 
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least,  in  connection  with  the  late  attack  on  La  Paz, 
to  obtain  for  the  peninsula  greater  consideration,  in- 
volving the  establishment  of  a  presidio,  with  a  force 
of  about  600  men,  brought  by  Colonel  Ochoa,  360 
men    being    there    three    years    later.      Steps   also 

which  had  1)een  dignified  by  the  name  of  Fort  McKibbin.  The  assailants 
were,  however,  driven  off,  and  shortly  afterward  surprised  and  ronted,  with 
the  loss  of  a  gun  and  camp  equipage.  The  exultation  of  the  Americans  at 
tliis  success  was  sreatly  damped,  however,  by  discovering  one  morning  that 
tlie  Caroline  had  disappeared  with  a  large  proportion  of  the  stores.  The  fact 
U,  that  the  fears  of  the  captain  had  been  so  wrought  upon  by  the  representa- 
tions of  the  two  captives,  that  he  agreed  to  carry  them  down  to  San  Lucas. 
Walker  now  found  himself  in  a  predicament,  but  help  unexpectedly  arrived 
before  lon^.  Exaggerated  accounts  of  the  '  battle  of  La  Paz '  hati  reached 
San  Francisco,  creating  great  enthusiasm.  Again  the  recruiting  office  was 
o|>ened,  to  which  repaired  the  drifting  vasabonds  of  the  city  in  such  numbers 
ai  to  exceed  transportation  means.  The  l>ark  Anila  was  chartered,  and  well 
stored  with  arms  and  provisions.  There  was  no  attempt  at  concealment, 
and  the  authorities  looked  passively  on  the  flagrant  violation  of  law  and 
honor.  On  December  1.3th  the  Anitd  sailed  with  230  men  on  board,  followed 
by  others  on  the  coast  steamers,  while  many  more,  in  the  madness  of  their 
excitement  and  lust  of  gain,  left  San  Francisco  on  foot  for  the  new  land  of 
promise.  On  December  20th  the  vessel  entered  the  Ensenada,  and  Walker's 
first  act  was  to  send  65  men  to  take  Santo  Tomiis,  which  was  accomplished, 
without  a  blow  Iteing  struck.  He  organized  a  government,  and  began  drill- 
ing his  men.  On  January  18,  1854,  he  issued  a  decree  proclaiming  the  union 
of  that  province  with  Lower  California,  under  the  title  of  Kepublic  of 
Sonora. 

But  among  the  late  comers  there  soon  arose  a  great  deal  of  grumbling. 
They  had  expected  to  find  a  Canaan,  and  not  a  wilderness.  They  had  dreamed 
of  rich  plunder  and  sumptuous  fare,  instead  of  a  few  hungry  cattle  to  raid, 
and  jerkeil  beef  with  boifed  com  to  eat.  An  opportunity  for  secession  was 
aff(»rded  in  the  distribution  of  animals  for  transportation  stolen  from  the 
settlers.  The  original  thieves  claimed  more  than  wsis  their  share,  and 
threatened  to  withdraw.  Walker  assembled  his  men  and  made  a  spirit- 
stirrinff  address,  then  called  upon  all  who  would  stand  by  the  cause  to  hold 
up  their  right  hands  and  swear  to  do  so.  Most  of  the  men  took  the  oath,  but 
about  50  declared  they  had  enough  of  filibustering,  and  were  allowed  to  de- 
part. But  this  first  break  proved  contagious,  and  desertion  set  in  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  exceed  the  reinforcements,  which  continued  to  arrive.  As 
the  example  of  a  few  executions  and  floggings  failed  to  make  an  impression, 
Walker  hastened  his  departure,  and  on  A&rch  20tli  set  out  from  San  Vi- 
cente. After  leaving  a  small  detachment  to  'hold  the  country,*  he  had  only 
100  men,  less  than  one  third  of  the  force  he  at  one  time  counted.  After  a 
week  d  toilsome  march  the  Colorado  was  reached,  tlic  numl>er  of  his  followers 
continually  decreasing.  It  was  deci<led  to  cross  six  miles  alx>ve  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  which  was  400  yards  wide  and  very  deep  at  that  point.  In  at- 
tempting to  swim  across  the  river  most  of  the  remaining  few  of  the  cattle 
which  they  had  brought  were  drowned  or  escaped.  The  men  passed  over  on 
rafts,  and  the  entry  into  the  promised  land  was  celebrated  by  a  cold-blooded 
murder.  Captain  Douglass,  an  officer  who  had  already  shown  himself  a 
brutal  tyrant,  shot  dea<l  an  Englishman,  named  Smith,  who  in  his  hunger 
had  filched  a  little  boiled  com  belonging  to  the  captain.  Walker  remained 
encamped  on  the  Sonora  bank  of  the  river  for  three  days,  during  which  de- 
sertion reduced  his  force  to  35  men.  Tlie  indomitable  determination  of  the 
filibu^tu:  leader  was  forced  to  yield.     It  would  have  been  madness  to  pro- 
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were  taken  to  form  a  bishphoric  in  tlie  peninsula, 
to  which  end  Escalante,  bishop  in  parti  bus  de  anos- 
tasiopoHs,  arrived  in  1855  with  three  clergymen.  The 
Dominicans  abandoned  the  secularized  missions,  and 
orders  were  issued  to  restore  all  their  unsold  lands 
for  support  of  ministers/ 

cee<]:  but  he  woulil  not  yet  give  ap  Lower  California;  and  on  April  6th  be 
recrooAed  the  Colorado  and  led  the  ragged,  dejected  band  of  the  faithful  few 
whc»  Rtill  foU(>wc<l  his  misfortunes  t<iwanl  8an  Vicente.  Before  the  depart- 
ure of  the  Sonoran  expedition  the  frontier  settlers,  driven  to  the  verge  of 
despair  by  the  desolating  exactions  and  ravages  of  the  filibosters,  had  al- 
ready combined  against  them,  anil  when  the  main  body  departed,  the  small 
det'icliinuiit  left  behind  was  soon  captured  in  detail  or  driven  across  the 
bouii.lary.  The  Califoniians  next  attacked  Walker  on  his  return,  who  al- 
though ho  reached  Sau  Vicente,  found  it  impitssilde  to  sustain  himself  there. 
Ho  therefore  turned  toward  the  frontier,  hotly  pursued  by  the  enemy,  with 
who.n  ho  niiintaiucd  a  running  fight  till  near  the  1)onlcr,  where  he  and  hi3 
party  MurrtMidcred  themselves  to  some  American  officers,  who  had  approached 
tki  mediator  4.  Hiey  were  allowed  to  give  their  parole  to  report  themselves 
to  (renural  VVtxd  at  8an  Francisco,  to  answer  the  charge  of  violating  the 
neutrality  laws.  To  this  end  they  were  accorded  free  |>assage  by  steamer  to 
their  destination.  W.  P.  Watkins,  the  vice-president  of  the  visioiuiry  repul»- 
lie,  and  R  Knory,  secretary  of  state,  had  been  arn^ted  while  on  a  recruiting 
tour  in  California,  for  infringing  neutrality  laws,  and  lined  ;e>1,5U0  each. 
Noitlior  of  them  were  ever  pressed  to  conform  to  the  judgment,  and  the  prij- 
onern  stmt  to  San  Francisco  had  nothing  to  fear.  Indeed,  Walker  alone  wat 
held  to  answer  Itefore  tlie  courts.  He  was  tried  and  acquitted!  It  is  un- 
neooisiiry  to  enter  into  the  details  of  this  judicial  farce  further  than  to  re- 
mtrk  that  ttie  judge  declared  that  from  his  heart  he  sympathized  with  t7ie 
accuncd.  If  such  were  the  sentiments  of  the  judge,  what  must  have  l»e<'n 
the  sentiment-)  of  the  people?  To  most  of  them  the  filibusters  were  venture- 
soinvj  hercHis,  fresh  from  doughty  enterprise,  pioneers  of  *  manifest  destiny,' 
who.  if  clieckod  by  failure,  had,  nevertheless,  effected  a  step  onwanl  in  the 
march  of  progress,  and  toward  the  realization  of  that  dream  which  pictures 
the  entire  northern  continent  under  the  stars  and  stripes.  To  right-minded 
men  tho  expedition  will  ever  ap|)ear  as  an  impudent  crime. 

'The  man  charged  to  carry  out  the  jMiternal  intentions  of  the  government 
wa^  (leucral  J.  M.  Hlan carte  of  Jalisco,  sent  by  Santa  Anna  in  1854  to  replace 
Reb.dledo.  He  had  rendered  great  service  to  tho  dictator,  and  disa|ipotuted 
with  this  p(.*tty  appointment,  turned  against  his  patron,  toward  the  end  of 
the  year,  by  pronouncing  for  the  plan  of  Ayutla,  and  issuing  a,  provii^ional 
constitution  in  accordance  therewith.  In  December  1885,  the  logi>Iative 
deputtcion,  8iisiM?ndeil  during  Santa  Anna's  rule,  was  reinstalle<l,  J.  M. 
G-otno/.  I>ein:;  elected  jefe  politico.  During  his  administration  Blanoarte  had 
sh  >wn  a  diipixition  to  act  in  an  indepeu<lent  manner.  In  the  preceding 
m)nth  Cipbiin  Zjrman  presented  himself  in  the  name  of  Alvarez,  with  two 
ve4<el<anl  l.)J  men  to  form  settlements.  As  the  men  were  all  foreigner! 
Blino:irt.«chov.»  t>  rej^^r  1  them  as  filibu-'ters,  caused  them  to  be  arrested,  and 
sent  tlie  n  un  b»r  gatrd  t«>  Mazatlan.  Early  in  1857,  rumors  of  another  ex- 
pedition fro'n  San  Francisco  were  Heize<I  ui>on  by  him  as  a  pretext  to  leave 
th3  c>nn*;rv  -he  had  a^ain  been  reappointed  governor,  owing  to  the  resigna- 
ti;)'i  of  (rnm'^z  Aufljust  1,  1856 — to  procure  |>ay  and  resources.  In  reality  he 
abindone  I  it  to  join  a  revolutionary  movement,  and  not  only  took  with  him 
all  his  own  men.  to  the  number  of  300,  but  seized  three  vessels  with  trtxiya 
accompanving  freneral  Xoriefija,  who  ha<l  touclied  at  La  Paz  on  his  way  to 
Scmorm.     Thij  proceeding  exposed  the  peninsnla  to  great  danger.     In  una* 
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The  entry  of  troops  from  the  mainland  secured 
peace  m  the  south  as  well  as  in  the  nortli.  Long 
repressed  industries,  notably  agriculture,  soon  revived, 
with  a  consequent  increase  of  prosperity.  Foreign- 
ers felt  encouraged  to  work;  and  by  opening  mines  so 
hicrcased  trade  that  a  San  Francisco  steamer  was  in- 
duced to  touch   montiily  at  San  Jose  and  La  Paz, 

ncctiou  with  tlie  presidio  the  government  had  established  penal  settlements 
at  La  Pa/  and  Cirinuu  i  sland  tor  convicts  from  all  the  western  states.  Those 
at  the  latter  place  seized  a  vessel  and  escape<l;  the  convicts  at  the  capital 
broke  out  in  open  revolt  but  were  checked  by  the  aid  of  Sinaliut  troops  sent 
to  replace  those  taken  away  by  lUancarte. 

Another  deplorable  result  was  tiie  revival  of  the  former  strife  for  power, 
now  tliat  the  governorship  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  legislature,  and  as 
heretofore  the  meml)ers  held  ofiice  in  rotation  for  brief  ])criods.  During  the 
period  of  the  reform  war  in  the  republic,  it  was  natural  tliat  the  remote 
provinces  not  involved  in  it,  should  nevertheless  adopt  therallying  cries  of  the 
conservative  and  lil)eral  factious,  to  give  color  to  the  Htrife  m  behalf  of 
favorites.  In  Lower  California,  during  the  early  part  of  1858,  the  conserva- 
ilvGi  were  in  the  ascemlant,  but  in  August  the  lil)eraU  concentrating  in  I^ 
Paz  elected  Ramon  Navarro  sovernor,  and  in  March  1859  a  legislative  q^uo- 
runi  proclaimed  that  the  peninsula,  wliile  adhering  to  tlio  federal  constitu- 
tion of  1857,  assumed  inaepundent  rule  until  i>eace  was  restored,  and  threw 
open  her  ports  to  foreign  trade  and  intercourse.  A  year  later,  in  February, 
I3oO,  the  ambitious  Californians  went  further,  and  ignoring  her  position  as 
a  territory,  passed  an  organic  law,  establishing  a  superior  trinunal,  and 
ordering  the  election  of  governors  by  the  peo^de.  Durius  tlie  same  intmth, 
however,  CTOVcruor  Amador,  the  J uarist  appointee,  arrived  and  was  submitted 
to,  as  he  had  sufficient  sui)port  to  assert  himcelf;  but  no  sooner  did  he  depart 
on  a  V  isit  to  Sinaloa  in  July,  then  the  storm  broke  out.  The  legislature  re- 
instated the  popular  Navarro;  the  opposing  faction,  centered  at  San  Jose, 
headed  by  the  Castros,  and  reenforceci  by  Amador,  who  eent  Arana  to  aid 
them,  fell  suddenly  upon  La  Paz,  dispersed  tlie  nationalists  with  loss,  and 
exacted  a  heavy  contribution  upon  the  rival  town.  The  discomfited  lil>crals 
sent  to  Sinaloa  for  aid,  and  having  obtained  200  men,  swept  down  in  turn  upon 
San  Jose,  and  took  their  revenge  by  sacking  and  confiscating  until  misery 
reigned.  Then  they  restored  the  former  order  of  things.  W  orso  still  was 
tlie  condition  of  affairs  in  the  frontier  district,  which  ha<l  liecomc  the  resort 
of  criminals  and  fugitives.  Melendez,  who  had  taken  a  liravo  stand  against 
AValker,  had  been  made  provisional  commandant;  but  in  June,  1855,  Lieu- 
tenant Pujol  arrivetl  to  claim  the  j>ost,  and  when  Melendez  objectetl.  caused 
him  to  be  treacherously  seized  antl  shot.  In  Scptemlxir  of  the  following 
year  Jose  Castro,  fonner  comandanto  general  of  Alta  California,  removed 
Pujol  and  took  some  ailmirable  steps  to  secure  order  and  l>ettcr  government, 
but  which,  as  usual,  were  not  carried  out  in  any  efficient  or  lasting  manner. 
During  Castro's  al>sence  in  1859  his  lieutenants  Saenz  and  Esparza  became 
engage<l  in  hostilities  against  each  other,  and  Castro  having  returned  fell  by 
the  hand  of  a  murderer  during  a  melee.  A  number  of  innocent  ]»artisans 
on  both  sides  met  with  a  similar  fate.  Tliis  reign  of  terror  was  put  an  end 
to  by  the  arrival  in  March,  1801,  of  the  war  ve^^sel  Rf^forma,  when  tlie  lead- 
ing insurgents  were  driven  out,  and  J.  M.  Moreno  was  inatallc'd  as  sub-jcfe. 
By  this  time  nearly  all  the  l)otter  class  of  people  had  departed,  tra<le  had 
disapi)«arod,  agriculture  lay  neglected,  and  the  ])overtv-fltncken  pt;oi)le  who 
remained  lived  on  little  else  than  beef.  Moreno  convoked  the  ayuntamiento 
once  more,  after  a  long  interval,  and  appointed  local  judges  to  assist  in  the 
task  of  reconstructiou. 
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while  the  custom-house  revenue  rose  for  the  two  pros- 
perous \'ears  to  about  $100,000.  Unfortunately,  the 
winter  of  1863-4  proved  so  extremely  diy  as  to  pro- 
duce great  loss  in  live-stock  and  crops  ;  and  the  mining 
excitement  abated,  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
lack  of  capital  among  most  of  the  miners,  who  had 
rushed  in*  to  speculate  rather  than  develop  their 
claims. 


'In  1862  the  war  of  mtenrentifOD  in  Mezieo  began,  and,  as  before,  xc» 
moteuew  itaved  the  peninsula  from  being  locally  affected  by  ita  deracta&ca*. 
A  demand  was  made,  however,  for  a  contingent  of  200  men  to  assiat  the  re- 
publican cause;  the  salt-tields  of  Carmen  were  leased,  and  an  «"»«•«— 
colonization  grant  was  made  to  American  capitalista  in  the  central  part  of 
the  territor>%  to  obtain  funds  for  the  general  goTemment.  Pedro  Xavarette, 
who  had  succeeded  as  jefe  politico  in  1863,  showed  himself  rather  lukewarm 
tofk'ard  the  government  When,  in  the  course  of  1864,  French  war  veaseb 
touched  at  La  Paz,  the  jefe  received  the  officers  in  a  polite  maBner, 
though  refusing  to  accept  the  empire,  and  allowed  them  to  seek  what  sup- 
plies they  could  obtain,  powerless  as  he  was  to  resist.  In  the  following  year 
nis  successor,  Felix  Gilbert,  a  progressive  member  of  the  depntacion,  was 
called  upon  to  accept  an  imperial  commissioner  in  the  person  of  Espinoea,  or 
take  the  consequences  of  a  forced  installation.  The  jefe  convoked  the  leg- 
islature, and  this  body  decided  in  November  that  it  would  be  prudent  to 
yield.  Ihe  French  thereupon  departed.  This  encouraged  the  patriots  and 
others  to  rise  under  Navarrete  and  Cota,  and  drive  out  both  the  eommis- 
kioner  and  the  obsequious  jefe,  who  was  suspected  of  imperialist  S3rmpathy. 
Antonio  Pe<lrin,  senior  member  of  the  assembly,  assumed  control  until 
the  election  in  June.  The  choice  fell  on  Kavarrete.  Pedrin  refused  to  sur- 
render the  office,  but  Xavarrete,  sustained  by  San  Jose  and  other  districts, 
marched  uixin  the  capital,  gaine^l  control,  and  l>anished  his  opponent.  But 
he  Hfntn  angered  both  natives  and  foreigners  bv  maintaining  a  costly  armed 
force  and  levying  contributions,  although  the  latter  were  due  partly  to  the 
drain  caused  by  Franco- Mexican  war  contingents,  and  to  the  decline  in  cus- 
tom-houHO  receipts.  The  confirmation  of  JPe<lrin  as  jefe  by  Juarez  was 
therefore  well  received,  and  he  obtained  armed  support  even  from  late  ad- 
versaries to  oust  Xavarrete  in  the  following  Septenii»er.  l*edrin  displayed  a 
commendable  zeal  for  peace  and  progress.  lie  ordered  an  enrollment  for  a 
militia,  and  the  formation  of  a  flying  rural  guard  of  25  men  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  order;  moreover,  the  advisory  council,  which  of  late  figun^d  in 
lieu  of  the  legislature,  was  replaced  by  a  regular  electe<l  assembly,  which 
met  on  December  10,  1807.  Among  its  measures  was  the  lessening  of  peon- 
age misery  by  placing  debt  contracts  under  le^  supervision,  and  the  draft- 
ing, fr>r  congressional  consideration,  of  territorial  constitutional  amendments 
to  embrace  an  elected  senate  and  lieutenant-governor,  as  well  as  governor. 
C^ongrcss  ignored  1>oth  the  legislature  and  its  constitution,  as  partaking  of 
features  claimable  only  by  states.  The  election  of  a  jefe  was  ordered  for  1668, 
by  the  legislature,  in  accordance  with  the  local  law,  and  as  the  northern  mem- 
hen  failed  to  present  themselves,  the  eldest,  Cirlos  F.  Galan,  assumed  the 
position  provisionally.  He  soon  gave  proof  of  his  intentions  in  a  number 
of  local  measures,  but  an  excess  of  zeal  in  l>ehalf  of  an  exhausted  exchequer 
anrl  clamorous  territory  induced  him  to  permit  the  landing  of  a  foreign  cargo 
at  La  Taz.  Tlie  result  was  the  arrival  of  a  government  force  of  200  men 
under  General  Davalos.  He  assumed  control  in  May  1868,  arrested  the  jefe, 
and  intrcMluced  reform  into  the  much  neglected  federal  de{>artment8,  while 
defeating  the  efforts  of  the  assembly  to  install  a  locally-elected  ruler* 
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The  occupation  of  the  peninsula  by  the  United 
States  in  1847-8  left  agreeable  impressions  among 
the  invading  soldiers,  and  many  of  them  returned  to 
settle  as  farmers,  miners,  and  traders.  The  mani- 
fest destiny  idea  also  was  strong  among  the  Americans, 
with  the  belief  that  Lower  California  would  be  among 
the  first  provinces  to  be  ceded,  and  speculators  be- 
came eager  to  secure  an  early  interest  in  the  prize. 
Several  parties  accordingly  sought  land  grants,  with 
the  condition  of  introducing  colonists,  for  the  govern- 
ment had  long  recognized  the  value  of  foreign  immi- 
gration for  unfolding  natural  resources. 

An  important  grant  was  made  to  the  Lower  Cali- 
fornia Colonization  and  Mining  Company*  in  1864, 
embracing  the  vast  tract  lying  between  latitudes  24* 
20'  and  Si"*,  or  nearly  47,000  square  miles,  on  condi- 
tion of  reserving  one-fourth  of  the  land  for  Mexicans, 
of  introducing  at  least  200  families  within  five 
years,  and  of  paying  to  the  Juarist  government 
$100,000    on  account  of  the  land  to  be  occupied.** 

There  were  several  other  colonization  enterprises 

•Incorporated  at  S.  F.  in  Oct  1862,  with  a  capital  of  $40,000,  by  Jacob 
P.  Leese.  ProsDectus,  etc.,  published  in  a  aeries  of  pamphlets  under  the 
name  of  the  L.  Cal  Co.  from  1862  to  1866. 

^  As  there  appeared  little  pronpect  to  carry  out  the  contract  from  CaL,  it 
was  transferred  in  1866  to  capitalists  of  the  eastern  U.  S.,  who  at  once  sent 
a  party  to  make  the  first  scientific  exploration  of  the  territory.  The  report 
was  unfavorable  as  regards  the  resources  of  the  tract  concerned,  especially 
ltd  soil  and  water  supply.  This  clouded  the  enterprise  for  awhile;  but  the 
contract  term  1)eing  extended,  the  shareholders  resolved  to  seek  some  profit 
from  the  transaction,  by  fair  means  or  foul.  An  advance  party  was  sent 
from  S.  F.  in  Aug.  1870  to  make  a  beginning  by  constructing  roads,  clearing 
land,  and  opening  wclU.  The  artesian  sinkings  proved  a  failure,  and 
doomed  the  colony.  It  so  happened,  however,  that  the  coast  was  found  rich 
in  orchil  dye,  and  heedless  of  tlie  lack  of  re/jources  for  a  settlement,  about 
309  persons  were  sent  out  from  New  York  under  contract  to  srather  moos, 
and  to  become  colonists.  Lack  of  houses  and  other  accommodations,  poor 
food  and  insufficient  water,  together  with  a  desert-like  surroundinff  and  a 
torrid  heat,  frightened  the  greater  portion  of  them  into  promptly  aiMindon- 
ins  the  supposed  paradise,  and  gaunt,  ragge<l,  and  penniless,  they  sousht 
refuge  in  Alta  California,  while  others  struggled  across  to  La  Paz  and  other 
towns,  only  a  handful  being  persuaded  aff-er  this  relief  from  pressure  to  re- 
main. Meanwhile  the  government  annulled  the  grant,  whereupon  the  jeal- 
ous officials  of  La  Paz  made  a  descent  upon  the  lingering  remnants  of  the 
colony,  and  dispossessed  the  company's  agent.  This  gave  a  much  desired 
pretext  for  a  $10,000,000  claim  upon  Mexico,  which  was  compromised  by  al- 
lowing the  company  the  privilege  to  gather  orchilla  for  six  yean. 
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durinof  these  two  decades,  with  merelv  an  occasional 
faint  success  to  sustain  lingering  hofie : "  yet  st^me- 

thiiicr  must  in  time  result  from  these  several  efibrts. 

~ 

The  suspicion  of  United  States  designs  up(.»n  the  ter- 
rit^jrv  *'  tended  to  sustaui  a  not  ver\-  friendlv  feeling; 
of  the  inhabitants  toward  foreigners,  as  well  as  a 
cautious  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  authoritie&  Xev- 
ertheless  the  value  of  immigration  is  uuderstood,  and 
recognized  in  the  great  impulse  imparted  during  the 
last  decades  to  mining  and  trade  at  least.  If  agri- 
culture failed  to  keep  pace,  it  must  be  attributed 
greatly  to  the  insecurity  not  only  of  life  and  propertv, 
but  of  land  titles,  a  state  of  affairs  which  is  rapidly 
chancrincr  under  the  late  firm  administrations. 

The  fact  is  that  the  immense  agricultural  and  min- 
eral resources  of  Lower  California  need  onlv  be  thor- 

"  Mfx.  Dhr.  OJic,  March  7, 1870.  At  tbetiiiie  Leese  obtained  his  grmnt.  Go- 
diicf*a  received  4o  sitios  for  colonization,  toward  which  no  attempt  was  made. 
M^x.  M^m.  Fom.,  1866,  103.  Milatovich's  jmnt  of  IdSsitios  failed  throadi 
infringement  of  land  laws.  Jiex.  Mtm.  ai  S.np.,  1865,  567-8.  The  PenifMoJa 

Plantation  and  Homestead  Ai»ociation  obtained  a  large,  fertile  tract  along 
tlie  Mulege  Ijay,  and  a  city  was  to  be  located  70  mile«  a.  w.  of  (*oa\~mas. 
Tliirty  tliriuiiand  shares  were  offere<l  to  actual  settlers  at  ?16.  Brcnrnt'*  L. 
CaL ,  1 7.>-G.  The  gov.  grante^l  in  1 870,  $3,000  to  aid  two  colonies,  one  near 
the  frontier,  the  other  on  Ciuadalupe  island,  where  the  Comp.  de  GaaiL 
Ixiuglit  Castro  and  Serrano's  title  of  1839,  and  engaged  in  raising  Angora 
goats  and  sheep,  ifrx.  Aftm.  //ar.,  1873,  ap.  i.,  9-10;  EstrtUa  OcniT.,  Jnly  1, 
1870.  Shortly  liefore  some  Americans  descended  on  the  island  and  slaugh- 
tered  tlie  wild  goats,  to  the  num1>er  of  2r),(XK),  it  is  'said,  carrj'ing  f»ff  the 
skins  and  fat.  The  Gulf  of  Cal.  Commercial  Co.  was  the  title  of  a  sec«»ntl 
Mulc'gc  c«»lony  ass^>ciation,  forme«l  at  S.  F.  in  1871.  AlPiCaL,  Dec.  2S.  1871. 
Official  examination  of  Colorado  river  lands  was  made  in  1866;  Tic  M*j., 
Feb.  1,  1S«J6,  and  in  1874  the  Colora<lo  Hemp  Co.  sent  a  party  down  to  cnl- 
tivaU.'  }icmp.  with  the  aid  of  Indians.  L.  Oil  5rrrn>«,  185.  Hyde,  once  al- 
calde of  iS.  F.,  planned  a  town  8  miles  from  San  Qucntin  salt-fields,  which 
took  no  em1>o<Iiment.  Bmtni*'s  L.  CnL^  110.  At  Scammons  bay  two-score 
men  were  introduced  in  1870  by  Jansen  to  ^ther  salt.  His  right  was  c«i- 
tested.  M'X.  Dinr.  OftV.,  June  9,  1870.  The  Cdrmen  island  salt-field  was 
conferred  upon  the  Cal.,  Oregon,  and  Mex.  Steamship  Co.  in  1867  for  $75,000. 
Bnjn  fill.,  >ov.  16,  19li7.  CTiine.«»e  have  long  l>een  occupied  on  the  western 
coast  in  gathering  a1>alonc  shells  and  other  pro<lucts.  S.  F.  OMiUn  Em,  Mar. 
6,  1S01»:  Arr/,.  Affx.,  CoL  L*>j.  v.  5l>S-9;  T^c  M'j.,  Dec.  30,  1862,  with  allu- 
sions  to  lap-v'd  cranta.  In  1880  the  Guaymas  and  Mulege  Trust  Co.  formeil 
at  S.  F.  to  cultivate  sujrar.  and  3<),000  hectares  were  granted  to  Kelly  k  Ci>. 
Mfx.  Dinr.  <)fir.,  June  17.  30,  1880.  For  the  concession  to  Andrade  in  1878 
see  Mi-x.  H^.rtyjt.  L^y.^  xxviii.,  148-54. 

'-'Supported  by  the  ac<piisition  of  a  coalinsj  station  on  Pichilingue  i'^land, 
in  front  of  Ia  Paz.  AUn  Cnl.,  April  20,  May  27.  1870;  by  the  minute  explora- 
tions of  the  coa^t  in  1873  and  1S76  l)y  the  U.  S.  steamers  //'W*^r  and  Xar^ 
rwjaweU,  Id,,  Mar.  27,  1873,  June  10,  1876;  and  by  congressional  inquiries. 
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ougly  understood  to  engage  capital  for  their  develop- 
ment ;  wliile  the  conditions  of  life  in  this  region, 
among  which  its  soft  and  healthful  climate  is  a  most 
noteworthy  feature,  are  such  as  to  strongly  induce 
thrifty  laborers  and  home-builders  to  settle  there.  The 
republic  of  Mexico  has  been  enjoying  for  some  years 
the  benefits  of  peace  and  an  enlightened  administra- 
tion of  affairs.  It  has  been  doing  much  to  encourage 
industry  and  to  promote  modern  improvements  on  a 
large  scale.  Under  the  new  regime  railways  have 
been  constructed,  telegraph  lines  have  become  fairly 
numerous,  mountains  and  uninhabited  regions  being 
spanned  to  bring  distant  border  colonies  into  ready 
comnmnication  with  the  commercial  world,  and  postal 
facilities  have  been  much  enlarged. 

The  government  has  appreciated  the  importance  of 
an  increase  of  population,  and  to  this  end  has  awarded 
to  colonizing  companies  subsidies,  most  of  them  in 
the  form  of  grants  of  large  tracts  of  land,  accompan- 
ied with  exemptions,  to  induce  the  coming  of  a  de- 
sirable class  of  foreigners."  The  colonization  act  of 
December  15,  1883,  is  an  invitation  to  the  citizens  of 
friendly  nations  to  settle  in  Mexico,  and  share  in  the 
advantages  of  a  new  country  rich  in  every  element 
conducive  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  man.  This 
law  also  provides  for  the  partition  and  distribution  of 
the  public  lands  on  a  most  liberal  scale.  Under  it 
several  projects  of  colonization  have  been  entertained, 
abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  and  a  number  of  colonies 
have  been  established  in  different  states.  The  na- 
tional constitution  bestows  the  rij^hts  of  Mexican  cit- 
izenship  upon  all  foreigners  owning  real  estate  or 
having  Mexican-born  children,  a  privilege  which  the 
present  administration  has  rendered  quite  acceptable 
to  foreign  settlers.  The  renouncement  of  his  former 
nationality  is,  however,  a  matter  of  choice  with  the 
settler.  He  is  sziven,  furthermore,  for  tw^cnty  vears 
the  right  of  importinjjj  free  of  duty,  for  his  personal 

^Bancrojl,  Vida  de  Porfirio  Diaz,  574-6. 
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use,  household  and  personal  effects,  fimning  imple- 
ments, seeds,  horses  and  cattle  for  use  and  for  breed- 
ing, tools  of  trade  or  instruments  of  profession, 
building  material,  and  machinery  of  any  kind  for 
manufacturing  purposex 

The  elements  of  wealth  possessed  by  Lower  Cali- 
fornia have  not  passed  uuperceived.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  the  liberal  laws  and  favorable  conditions^  the 
International  Company  of  Mexico,  a  corporation  ex- 
isting under  a  charter  of  the  state  of  Connecticut,  and 
having  its  headquarters  at  Hartford,  has  virtually  be- 
come a  distributing  a^ent  of  the  Mexican  government^ 
by  acquiring  a  complete  and  perfect  title  to  eighteen 
million  acres  of  land  in  Liower  California,  all  of  which 
have  been  duly  surveyed  by  the  company.  For  this 
service  it  obtained  oae-third  of  the  tract  without  fur- 
ther cost ;  the  other  two-thirds,  it  is  understood,  were 
acquired  by  actual  purchase  from  the  national  govern- 
ment" 

The  climate  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  penin- 
sula, where  the  company's  lands  are  situated,  is  all 
that  could  be  desired.  If  not  superior  to  the  climate 
am'where  else,  it  is  certainly  as  good  as  any  along  the 
coast.  The  same  may  be  said  fairly  of  its  soil,  for 
the  production  of  fruits  and  grain.  The  extreme 
temperature  at  Ensenada  in  summer  is  placed  at  97"*, 
and  the  coldest  about  40**  Fahr.**  It  is  related  that  a 
tomato  plant  grew  in  a  garden  continuously  for  four 
years,  with  no  signs  of  frost.  Garden  vegetables  are 
sown  and  gathered  every  month  of  the  year. 

The  country  is  also  excellent  for  stocK-raising  ;  the 
varieties  of  grass  being  wild  oats,  wild  clover,  alfileria, 
and  bunch -grass,  besides  numberless  shrubs  abounding 
in  the  mountains  and  foothills.  Neat  cattle  enjoy 
great  advantages  of  climate,  shelter,  food,and  water; 
while  the  conditions  are  excellent  for  the  breeding  of 

^*L.  Col,  DeAcrrp.  of  Lands,  5-9. 

^  Obsen-ations  taken  by  U.  S.  officers  in  Jane,  Joly,  and  August  allowed 
an  average  of  76%  and  throogh  the  winter  month*  of  55* 
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horses,  mules,  sheep,  and  goats.  The  horses  raised 
in  this  region  are  noted  for  endurance.  Mules  of 
extraordinary  size  are  bred;  and  there  is  a  large 
demand  for  them  at  renmnerative  prices.  Sheep, 
owing  to  the  uniformity  of  climate,  yield  a  wool  of 
remarkable  evenness.  Even  goat-raising  here  be- 
comes a  profitable  industry.  Under  the  protective 
system  of  Mexico,  manufacturing  interests,  such  as 
woolen-mills,  tanneries,  etc.,  have  opened  to  the  pro- 
duce of  this  favored  region  the  large  demand  of  a 
whole  nation. 

Another  source  of  wealth,  subordinate,  perhaps,  to 
that  of  agriculture,  is  mining.  Copper  mining  has 
been  carried  on  for  a  decade  or  so  in  some  localities, 
while  other  places  known  to  contain  rich  deposits 
have  remained  almost  unnoticed.  Little  has  been 
done  even  in  the  richest  fields,  owing  to  lack  of  capi- 
tal and  other  obstacles,  which  intelligent  energy  can 
easily  remove.  There  are  extensive  ledges  of  gold- 
bearing  quartz  in  many  places.  Coal,  sulphur,  alum, 
nitre,  soda,  borax,  talc,  kaoline,  quicksilver,  tin,  nickel, 
antimony,  iron,  zinc,  and  lead  abound.  Salt  and  guano 
deposits  and  a  variety  of  valuable  stones  are  also  to  be 
found.  All  these  elements  of  wealth  are  calling  for 
the  industrial  hand  to  brinij  them  into  commercial 
existence.  A  large  extent  of  the  company's  southern 
land  is  covered  with  precious  woods,  such  as  rose, 
ebony,  mahogany,  and  cedar,  various  gums,  and  dye- 
woods,  on  which  the  natives  placed  so  little  store  as 
to  make  charcoal  of  ebony.  There  are  also  many 
thousand  acres  of  pine  and  live-oak. 

The  lands  of  the  International  Company  comprise 
the  northern  or  upper  portion  of  the  peninsula.  Their 
property  commences  at  the  line  fifteen  miles  south  of 
San  Diego,  near  the  32d  parallel,  extending  south- 
ward a  distance  of  about  300  miles,  with  an  average 
of  100  miles  in  width,  havin<;  the  Pacific  ocean  on 
one  side  and  the  gulf  of  California  on  the  other. 
Until  lately  the  population  of  the  whole  region  did 
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not  exceed  500,  Mexicans,  Americans,  and  other  na- 
tionalities. It  was  a  peaceful  community,  where  life 
and  property  were  safe/*  It  seems  evident  that,  this 
being  an  agricultural  region,  the  condition  of  society 
on  the  lowlands  will  be  permanent ;  while,  when  the 
mines  on  the  mountain  chain  shall  be  opened,  the 
people  occupied  in  working  them  w^ill  form  a  commu- 
nity by  themselves,  relying  for  food  staples  and  other 
supplies  on  the  surrounding  districts." 

The  officers  of  the  International  Company  have 
been  offering  their  lands  to  the  public.  Under  the 
terms  of  their  contract  they  are  bound  to  settle  a  num- 
ber of  colonies  w^ithin  a  given  time.  It  is  understood 
that  seventy  per  cent  of  the  settlers  may  be  foreign- 
ers. The  Mexican  government  has  incurred  no  obli- 
gation to  aid  in  forwarding  the  operations  of  the 
company,  either  with  subsidies  or  privileges,  other 
than  those  set  forth  in  the  revised  colonization  law  of 
1883.  Money  expenditures  must  be  defrayed  by  the 
company,  or  the  settlers,  as  the  case  may  be."  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  efforts  of  the  com- 
pany will  result  in  developing  this  interesting  country, 
whose  wealth  has  hitherto  lain  dormant  and  useless 
to  civilization.*'  There  is  a  part  of  the  native  popula- 
tion who,  from  race  prejudice,  oppose  the  enterprise, 
although  in  common  with  the  rest  of  mankind  they 

*^ George  Ryerson,  the  commandant  of  the  northern  district  during  the 
last  8ix  or  seven  years,  8i>caking  on  the  advantages  of  his  district,  bays  tliat 
a  few  acre:^  ^utiiced  for  support;  that  the  earth  and  sea  teemed  with  food:  and 
that  he  lived  in  tlie  district  alxmt  2.3  years  without  a  lock  to  any  dtwr  of  his 
house.  Ryerson  was  horn  in  Texas  in  1830,  when  the  country  was  a  i*art  of 
Mexico.  Though  he  has  lived  in  the  U.  S.,  he  has  ever  remaine<l  a  Mexican 
citizen,  serving  in  the  Mexican  army  in  1847,  in  the  campaign  against  William 
Walker  in  Lower  Cal.  and  Sonora,  and  lastly  during  the  Prench  war  in  Mex- 
ico, with  tlie  rank  of  major,  which  he  now  hoMs.  He  owns  a  tract  of  land 
S'ven  him  hy  tlie  Mexican  government  in  the  northern  district  of  L  Cal. 
ii  la«*t  conmii'^sion  a?  chief  exeoutiv<'  offi<'er  of  that  district  waa  issued  in 
188o.  and  is  stiU  in  force.    R'jertt^'tt'ft  E^^ri'n^fA,  MS.,  1-13. 

*'  Thu-*  the  agriculturists  will  have  the  mines  of  the  interior  as  well  as  the 
mark<?ts  of  the  seal>oard  to  depencl  up<»n.  l»eing  aMe  profitaldy  to  compete  in 
the  latter  instance  hy  reason  of  the  sui)erior  quality  of  their  produce. 

^^Tlie  lands,  as  advertised,  may  \\e  purcha'.ed  either  for  ca.**h  or  on  time. 

*'  In  Deceml>er  18SB  a  large  numWr  of  families  .«electetl  tracts,  where 
they  pro|>o<od  to  cultivate  grapes  and  olives,  and  a  steamer  was  placed  upon 
tho  route  between  San  Diego  and  Ensenada. 
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confess  that  the  best  interests  of  tlie  country  will  be 
served  thereby,  the  undertaking  being  managed  as  it 
is  by  highly  honorable  and  able  men.  Yet  generations 
must  pass  before  the  vast  resources  of  the  company 
can  be  fully  developed,  covering  as  they  do  immense 
tracts  of  land  in  several  states  and  territories  of  the 
Mexican  republic,  besides  large  railway  and  telegraph 
contracts,  and  other  franchises  of  a  commercial  as  well 
as  agricultural  nature."  As  to  the  Ensenada  grant, 
it  is  understood  that  its  development  will  be  confined 
to  the  bay  of  Todos  Santos,  which,  for  climatic  rea- 
sons, will  be  the  base  of  the  company's  operations,  as 
well  as  the  headquarters  of  its  peninsular  railroad,  and 
of  its  steamship  lines.  Of  the  latter,  it  seems  that 
there  will  be  two:  one  from  San  Diego  to  Ensenada 
and  San  Quentin,  and  the  other  to  San  Jose  de  Gua- 

*  In  Sonora  thev  are  said  to  have,  under  three  grants,  the  puhlic  lands 
existing  in  seven  oi  her  nine  districts;  in  Sinaloa,  under  two  grants,  one- 
third  oi  all  the  public  lan(U  in  seven  of  her  nine  districts;  in  <  ruerrero,  one- 
third  of  all  the  public  lands;  and  in  Chiai>a*i,  umler  two  concessions  by  one 
of  them  one-thinl  of  the  public  lands,  and  by  the  other  75  per  cent  of  the 
remaining  two-thirds.  In  railroads  they  have  a  concession  carrying  with  it 
a  8u1>sidy  from  the  Mexican  government  of  $12,000  per  mile,  to  build  from 
San  Diego,  or  any  point  near  tliere,  to  Ensenada,  and  other  lines  from  En- 
senada to  Yuma,  with  a  branch  runninff  across  to  tlie  hea<l  of  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  gulf,  eastward  to  Chihuahua.  Another  franchise  gives  a  sub- 
sidy of  $12,000  per  mile  to  build  a  railway  from  the  Pacific  port  of  San  Be- 
nito across  the  headwaters  of  the  Grijalva  river,  which  makes,  in  a  distance 
of  180  miles  of  railroa<l,  a  complete  transcontinental  line  1,250  miles  shorter 
than  any  other  line  between  New  York  and  the  Pacific  coast.  This  line  pre- 
sents advantage  i  over  any  otlier  route.  Tlie  distance  is  shorter  than  the 
northern  lines,  and  healthier  than  tlie  southern;  after  leaving  the  sea-coajt 
it  will  traverse  a  salubrious  table-land,  wliore  a  valuable  tra<&  can  be  built 
up.     Tlie  line  al<K>  passes  through  tlie  finest  coffee  region. 

Another  franchise  is  to  run  a  steamship  line  from  San  Diego,  or  any  other 
U.  S.  port,  down  the  Mexican  Pacific  coast,  stopping  at  twenty  Mexican 
ports,  and  terminating  at  San  Jos^  de  Guatemala,  ^is  francliise  carries 
with  it  a  subsidy  of  l^S.OOO  for  the  round  trip,  in  addition  of  $60  i)cr  heail  for 
every  foreign  immigrant  t)ver  seven  years  of  ase,  without  restriction  as  to 
number.  The  proprietor.*  of  the  International  Comiwiny  have  abo  tliree 
grants  giving  tlicm  for  an  extended  term  the  right  of  working  all  the  guano 
bed.*  on  tl:e  Pacific  coast  bclon^'ing  to  Mexico.  They  also  have  the  right  to 
work  all  the  deposits  in  the  gulf  of  California.  They  have  ))een  employing 
300  men  for  two  years,  and  shipped  guano  to  the  value  of  a1>out  $1,000,000. 
They  have  several  other  grants,  namely,  the  ownership  of  the  islands  of 
Cedros,  Guadalupe,  Sucorro,  and  Coronado  group. 

In  Sr»ni>ra  they  have  a  grant  conveying  tlic  exclusive  right  of  canalizing 
the  river  Yaqui,  and  using  its  waters  during  55  years  to  irrigate  millions  of 
acres.  The  conij)any  has  l»een  engaged  in  developing  its  grants  in  four 
different  states  buih  ing  railways,  canals  and  jners;  and  expects  to  build 
piers  in  twenty-two  ports.     Sisson^s  Didali'JH,  M.S.»  1-4. 
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temala."  In  anticipation  of  the  railway  from  San 
Diego,  a  telegraph  line  to  Ensenada  has  been  built, 
and  many  other  improvements,  including  extensive 
irrigation  works,  have  been  begun,  thus  preparing  for 
the  large  immigration  setting  in  from  Europe  and 
el&ewhere.  The  associates  having  the  ownership  of 
this  imperial  domain  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $20,000,000.  They  are  men  of  large  wealth,  far- 
seeing  intelligence,  and  irresistible  energy,  for  which 
reasons  the  Mexican  government  was  led  to  make 
these  liberal  and  unusual  franchises,  being  prompted 
by  a  conviction  that  such  a  course  would  conduce  to 
the  general  well-being  of  the  several  states. 

But  although  several  persons  are  now  interested 
in  the  vast  plans  of  the  Intfimational  Company  of 
Mexico,  its  founding  was  due  to  the  genius,  industry, 
capital,  and  foresight  of  one  man,  Geoi^e  H.  Sisson, 
the  vice-president  and  manager."     It  came  about  in 

'^  The  steamers  to  be  constructed  were  one  of  1,000  tons,  another  of  500  for 
the  local  trade,  and  five  morcboatj  for  the  Central  American  trade.  /</.,  MS.  4. 

"  Major  George  H.  Sisson  was  bom  in  Cass  coiintv,  Michigan,  in  1S44. 
After  receiving  a  common  school  education,  he  attended  Ashbury  University 
for  two  years,  Ann  Harbor  Law  University  for  two  years,  and  Albany  Law 
School  one  year,  where  he  graduated  at  the  age  of  twenty -three.  In  1SC7 
he  married  Miss  Sarah  Sccfiehl,  daughter  of  Edward  Scotield,  D.  D.,  who  was 
a  bosom  friend  of  Gen.  Harrison,  president  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Greek  tutor  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher  and  Harriet  Beechcr.  Sisson  practise<l 
law  several  years,  and  transacted  other  business,  accumulating  a  considerable 
fortune.  Having  suffered  heavy  losses  during  the  financial  depression  of 
187t3,  he  turned  his  attention  to  mining  in  Colorado  and  Arizona,  availing 
himself  of  the  knowledge  he  had  ac(iuirod  of  the  business  from  his  father, 
who  had  l>een  a  metallurgist.  This  knowledge  materially  aided  him  in  his 
investments.  Among  the  mines  he  became  interested  in  were  the  Old  Globe 
of  Arizona,  which  has  yielde<l  from  $600,000  to  $1,000,000  per  year  for  tl:e 
past  six  years,  and  the  copper  mines  of  Clifton,  Arizona.  In  acknowledge 
ment  of  his  superior  ability  in  that  direction,  the  university  of  Tennessee 
cooferred  on  him  the  diploma  of  mining  engineer. 

It  was  a  grand  idea  which  led  Major  Sisson  to  apply  his  large  means,  his 
almost  unlimited  mental  and  material  resources,  to  tne  development  of  thlj 
great  colonization  enteri)rise.  With  the  influence  of  Luis  Huller,  himself 
a  man  of  great  genius  and  practical  ability,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  by 
purchase  several  private  grants  in  Sonora,  ajjgrcgating  750,000  acres,  wliere 
the  two  men  as  T>artner8  oi)e  rated  several  goldand  silver  mines,  the  manage- 
ment of  M'hich  IfuUer  still  retains.  They  subsequently  obtained  from  Sie 
Mexican  government  a  grant  of  land  on  the  Yaqui  river  valley;  and  later 
petitioned  for  the  right  to  acquire  the  entire  valley  by  survey  and  coloniza- 
tion un<lcr  the  revised  law  of  Mexico  of  1883.  They  were  granted  tlie  right 
to  accjuire,  under  tlie  cohmial  Law,  bv  purchase  and  survey,  much  more  ter- 
ritory than  they  had  asked  for.  Tins  grant  wa^  followed  by  the  otiiers  of 
which  I  have  elsewhere  made  mention.  StJisofi's  Bioj.,  MS.,  1-5. 
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this  way :  After  the  acquisition  of  immense  tracts  of 
land  in  several  states  and  numerous  franchises,  Major 
Sisson  thought  that  the  interests  of  his  enterprise 
would  be  best  served  by  securing  the  aid  and  counsel 
of  other  men  of  broad  minds  and  large  pecuniary 
means  to  carry  it  out  to  successful  results.  Calling 
at  New  York  city  upon  his  friends,  who  at  once  saw 
the  possibilities  of  grand  returns,  articles  of  incorpo- 
ration were  drawn  up  in  March,  1885,  and  a  charter 
was  granted  to  the  association  by  the  legislature  of 
Connecticut,  incorporating  it  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$1,000,000;  the  stock,  under  subsequent  legislation, 
was  raised  to  $20,000,000.  Sisson  and  Luis  HuUer 
deeded  to  the  company  all  lands  held  under  their 
grants.  The  company  then  went  on  to  make  further 
acquisitions,  as  I  have  narrated. 

The  general  officers  of  the  International  Company 
of  Mexico  are:  Edgar  T.  Welles  of  Hartford,"  atone 
time  acting  secretary  of  the  navy,  president ;  Major 
George  H.  Sisson  of  Ensenada,  vice-president  and 
general  manager;  Colonel  Thomas  G.  Welles  of 
Hartford,  assistant  general  manager ;  Hon.  R.  A.Elmer 
of  New  York,  treasurer ;  W.  E.  Webb,  general  land 
commissioner ;  Charles  B.  Turrill  of  San  Francisco, 
assistant  land  commissioner;  Lyman  R.  Ingraham 
of  Hartford,  secretary;  Captain  Francis  Pavy  of 
the  queen's  household  guards,  London,  European 
representative ; "  Luis  HuUer  of  Mexico  city,  resident 

"  Mr  Welles  ia  a  ffradnate  of  Yale  college,  and  though  a  member  of  the 
legal  profession,  has  devoted  his  euer^ies  to  other  pursuits.  Ho  is  now  giv- 
ing a  great  part  of  his  time  to  the  affairs  of  the  international  Company  of 
Mexico,  and  the  snixsidiary  organizations  connected  therewith.  He  is  also 
treasurer  of  the  Gatlinjj  Gun  Company  of  Hartford,  vice-president  of  the 
WaslKish  Railway  Company,  and  president  of  tlie  Oranby  Mmingand  Smelt- 
ing Company  of  St  Louis,  one  ox  the  largest  lead  ana  zinc  companies  in 
the  country. 

**  Captain  Pavy  was  a  commissioned  officer  of  the  74th  Highlanders  in 
India  during  the  great  revolt,  seeing  much  service  and  undergoing  many 
hardships.  He  was  subsequently  given  a  permanent  appointment  on  the 
staff  in  civil  service  in  the  Madras  revenue  survey  department,  for  which 
he  was  eminently  fitted  by  his  knowledge  of  mathematics  and  sun'cying,  as 
well  as  of  the  Hindoostanee  lan^age.  In  1866  ho  was  promoted  to  the 
captaincy,  but  weary  of  the  inaction  of  home  service,  he  retired  on  half -pay. 
He  soon  after  revisited  India  on  buaineas,  and  later  travelled  in  the  West 
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director;  William  Hamersley  of  Hartford,  solicitor 
and  general  counsel  of  the  company.  Max  Bernstein 
is  resident  a«:ent  at  Ensenada. 

Other  persons  are  also  entitled  to  special  notice  in 
connection  with  this  vast  enterprise  for  the  valuable 
services  they  are  rendering  toward  the  accomplish- 
ment of  its  great  purposes.  Among  them  I  must 
mention  George  C.  Cheape,  of  Scotland,  and  Charles 
Scofield,  late  of  Arizona.  A  few  biographical  remarks 
on  these  representative  men  will  not  be  out  of  place." 

In  honor  of  the  Mexican  statesmen,  Cdrlos  Pacheco 
and  Manuel  Romero  Rubio,  they  gave  their  first  two 
colonies  their  names,  calling  the  one  at  Ensenada, 
Colon ia  Cdrlos  Pacheco,  and  the  one  at  San  Quentin, 
Colonia  Manuel  Romero  Rubio. 

Indies  and  Canada  on  important  missions.  He  was  pretty  constantly  in 
France  daring  the  Franco-Grerman  war,  having  meantime  retired  altogether 
from  the  army,  on  his  appointment  to  the  honorable  corps  of  Gentlemen- 
at-Arnis  (Queen*s  Royal  Body  Guard).  In  1S73  he  assamea  the  management 
of  the  Railway  Debenture  Trust  and  the  Railway  Share  Trust  companies  of 
L(}ndon.  Ho  became  also  a  director  of  the  Blaenaven  Iron  and  Steel  Com- 
pany, the  Wejtinghouse  Air-Brake  Company  in  Europe,  and  of  several  other 
important  undertakiniga. 

^  Captain  (Tcorge  C.  Clieape  has  8er\'ed  in  the  British  regular  army  sev- 
eral years  both  at  home  and  in  India,  and  as  many  more  in  the  reserve.  He 
commanded  the  same  troop  of  Fifeshire  Light  Horse  that  his  father  was 
commander  of  sixty  years  ago.  He  is  also  a  magistrate  of  the  county  of 
Fife  in  Scotland.  Cheape  has  been  a  great  traveller  in  Europe  and  America, 
with  an  observing  eye,  paying  particular  attention  to  the  agricultural  advan- 
tages of  the  countries  he  has  visited,  being  a  practical  farmer  and  breeder  of 
good  horses  at  home.  In  1886  he  visited  Lower  California,  which  country 
pleased  him  so  much  that  he  has  since  taken  a  deep  interest  in  promoting 
the  enter^Drise  of  the  International  Company  of  Mexico,  though  he  has  like- 
wise interests  in  Texas,  Colorado,  Arizona,  and  California. 

Charles  Scofield  is  a  native  of  Hamilton  county  in  Ohio,  and  was  bom  in 
1856.  After  completing  a  collegiate  term  of  three  years  in  Illinois  at  the 
age  of  20,  he  wxi  two  years  engaged  in  copper  and  lea<i  mining  in  Missouri. 
He  was  next  employed  in  the  lumber  and  milling  business  by  a  large  firm, 
until  1881.  He  then  took  charge  of  the  Old  Globe  copper  mine  of  Arizona, 
and  ma<le  it  develop  very  extensively.  This  mine  had  been  purchased  by 
Major  Sisson,  who  organized  tlie  Old  01ol)e  Copper  Company  under  the  lawj 
of  Connecticut.  The  mine  being  now  placed  in  charge  of  an  expert  engi- 
neer, ScoHeld  became  the  superintendent  of  the  reduction  works  and  fur- 
naces, hobling  this  position  till  Ai)ril,  1884.  Early  in  1886  he  joined  Major 
Sisson  at  Guaymas,  and  together  they  made  a  two  months*  tour  of  the  guano 
deposits  in  the  Gulf  of  California.  Since  that  time  Sco6eld  has  attended  to 
the  lading  and  shipment  of  the  company's  guano,  and  has  been  Sisscm  s  con* 
fidential  a<lviser  in  all  his  vast  work.  He  had  charge  of  that  business  until 
July,  1886.  After  the  surveys  were  comnlete«l  in  Lower  California  for  the 
International  Company  of  Mexico,  Scofield  was  given  full  charge  of  the  San 
Diego  office  of  that  company,  with  the  handling  of  their  tiaanced. 
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The  future  of  these  vast  plans  it  is  impossible  to 
foreshadow;  but  we  know  that  the  impulse  which 
prompts  them  is  good,  and  the  result  should  certainly 
be  beneficial,  not  only  for  the  broad-minded  and  ener- 
getic promoters  of  the  enterprise,  but  also  for  a  mul- 
titude of  others,  for  whom  happy  homes  are  held  in 
prospect.  The  undertaking  ought  to  be  a  magnificent 
success,  and  that  it  will  be  so  there  seems  no  doubt. 
In  the  olden  times,  the  founder  of  a  colony  was  re- 
garded as  akin  to  the  gods ;  surely  he  is  entitled  to 
at  least  as  much  credit  now,  for  as  mankind  swarms 
over  the  available  parts  of  the  earth,  he  is  substan- 
tially a  benefactor  who  finds  fresh  soil  and  healthful 
air,  and  makes  it  practicable  for  thousands  to  enter 
upon  another  and  better  life — ^to  build  new  and  per- 
manent habitations  for  themselves  and  their  children. 

Greneral  Bibiano  Ddvalos  held  control  for  several 
years,  chiefly  owin^  to  the  federal  force  at  his  com- 
mand, for  the  people  did  not  forget  the  long-enjoyed 
privilege  of  electing  their  own  governor.  Ddvalos 
proved,  moreover,  so  arbitrary,  by  interfering  in  local 
elections  in  behalf  of  favorites  and  adherents,  and 
making  himself  obnoxious  in  other  respects,  that 
more  than  one  uprising  was  attempted,  although  in 
combination  with  unworthy  elements.  In  October 
1874  a  party  in  the  south  proclaimed  Toledo  jefe,  and 
levied  contributions  on  wealthy  citizens,  besides  com- 
mitting some  unwarranted  outrages,  which  only  with- 
drew support  and  hastened  the  collapse  of  tho 
conspiracy.*' 

''In  the  following  June  a  more  organized  pronnnciamiento  took  place, 
under  Emilio  Ilvirra  and  others,  who,  with  a  party  of  200  men,  surprised  La 
Paz,  captured  Ddvalos,  sent  the  federal  officials  out  of  the  country,  and  be- 
gan the  usual  levy  of  funds.  The  governor  seems  to  have  been  intimidated 
into  concessions,  and  agreed  to  resign;  but  a  detachment  of  federal  troops 
held  out  until  their  comra<lcs  came  up  from  San  Jose.  Ibarra  then  took  to 
flight,  and  escaped  by  seizing  an  orchella  schooner  at  Magdalcna,  but  the 

Sursuers  were  so  close  upon  his  heels  that  most  of  his  followers  fell  captive. 
>ne  result  of  the  outbreak  was  a  change  of  governor,  in  the  person  of  Colonel 
Vela  ICO,  ar.d  he  dying  soon  after,  Miranda  y  Castro  was  appointed.     The 
latter  showed  his  mettle  in  suppressing  a  mutiny  among  hia  soiaiezs  by  shoot- 
UisT.  Msz.  States,  Vol.  II.  47 
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Kemoteness  from  the  center  of  authority,  which 
for  a  time  exempted  the  peninsula  from  the  political 
turmoils  of  the  mainland,  at  length  seemed  to  m- 
crease  the  evil.  Marquez  de  Leon,  a  Lower  Califor- 
nian  who  had  formerly  mixed  greatly  in  local  politics, 
and  whose  services  during  the  French  war  of  inter- 
vention, and  subsequently,  had  gained  for  him  the 
rank  of  general,  became  dissatisfied  with  the  lack  of 
recognition  of  his  aid  during  the  revolution  which 
placed  Diaz  in  power." 

ing  the  ringleader  and  disarming  his  followers,  with  the  aid  of  citusens;  and 
he  displayed  his  political  zeal  by  strictly  enforcing  the  late  constitutional 
amendments  for  the  separation  of  church  and  state,  with  civil  marriage,  and 
other  features.  The  Carmelite  monk  bishop,  Moreno  y  Castafieda,  who 
naturally  sought  to  uphold  the  ecclesiastical  privileges,  was  expelled  from 
the  territory  after  suffering  persecution.  Miranda's  zeal  led  him  too  far, 
however,  in  levying  a  war  tax  of  from  six  to  ten  per  cent  in  aid  of  his  patron, 
President  Lerdo,  lor  the  latter  being  overthrown  by  Portirio  Diaz,  A.  L. 
Tapia  was  sent  to  replace  him  as  political  and  military  chief.  Tapia  showed 
himself  fully  imbued  with  the  policy  of  the  new  administration,  to  insure 
peace  and  order,  so  as  to  permit  the  development  of  resources  and  the  increase 
of  prosperity.  To  this  end  was  institutea  here  as  elsewhere  a  vigorous  per- 
secution  of  bandits,  and  an  improved  administration  of  justice  under  the 
code  lately  introduced,  enforced  by  the  creation  of  a  judge  of  first  instance 
in  each  of  the  three  districts.  Trade  was  fostered  by  granting  a  subsidy,  in 
1877,  to  a  steamship  line  from  San  Bias  to  the  gulf  ports,  in  adr^ition  to  the 
California-Mexico  Ime,  and  industries  were  stimulated  by  liberal  concessions 
for  opening  guano  and  pearl  beds,  mines,  and  other  branches,  while  the  reve- 
nue was  protected  by  more  severe  measures  against  smuggling  and  pecula- 
tion, to  the  benefit,  also,  of  the  people,  since  extra  taxes  were  obviated  by 
the  saving.  The  greatest  need  for  restoration  of  order  was  on  the  frontier, 
BO  long  the  roaming  place  for  adventurers,  refugees,  and  criminals,  to  the 
discouragement  of  settlers.  The  discovery,  in  1870,  of  gold  placers  in  San 
Rafael  valley  had  resulted  in  an  excitement  which  brought  many  immigrants 
and  started  a  regular  stace  line  from  San  Diego;  but  it  added,  also,  to  incen- 
tives for  marauding  by  Indians  and  bandits,  who  kept  the  authorities  in 
activity.  In  Nov.  1876,  political  aspirants  joined  in  the  troubles,  and  drove 
out  the  sub-prefect,  Villagrana.  Jefe  Tapia  came  up  in  November  1877, 
and  arrested  Moreno,  who  had  usurped  the  prefecture.  Eventually  Villa- 
grana WEW  reinstalled  and  sustained  by  a  guard  of  25  dragoons. 

^^The  strength  of  the  government  gave  little  hope  of  starting  a  revolution 
on  the  continent,  and  so  Marquez  bethought  himself  of  the  more  distant 
peninsula,  where  he,  moreover,  counted  many  warm  friends.  Failing  to 
inveigle  the  troops  at  La  Paz  on  Octol)er  31,  1879,  he  rallied  the  jHiople  of 
his  native  district,  and  laid  siege  to  the  capital  on  November  12,  with  200 
men.  The  military  authorities  at  Mazatlan  being  warned,  General  Carbd 
appeared  to  the  aid  of  Governor  Tapia  with  125  troops,  Marauez  there- 
fore retreating,  pursued  by  the  combined  federal  forces.  Blinded  by  suc- 
cess, the  latter  allowed  themselves  to  be  entrapped  in  a  caflon,  near  Todos 
Santos,  and  were  compelleed  to  surrender  with  some  loss,  Carl>d  and  Tapia 
escaping  with  a  few  followers  and  seeking  refuge  acrr^s  the  gulf.  Tlie 
victors  at  once  marched  back  to  La  Paz,  where  their  control  over  the  terri- 
tory was  merely  nominally  disputed  by  the  war  sloop  Mexico,  which  main- 
tained a  blockade  and  bombarded  a  portion  of  the  town.     Marquez  installed 
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as  jefe  politico,  his  lieutemuit,  Colonel  Cota,  and  prepared  to  extend  over 
the  territory  an  organic  statutOy  which,  he  claimed,  would  advance  its 
welfare  in  a  marked  decree.  But  means  were  required  for  the  sustenance 
of  his  rapidly  growing  forces — at  one  time  reaching  nearly  600  men — which 
were  required  to  meet  the  expected  troops  from  Mexico,  as  well  as  to  sup- 
port the  contemplated  seneral  uprising  on  the  continent.  And  these 
means  had  to  be  sought  oy  levies  of  funds  and  provisions,  which  fell  with 
great  severity  upon  the  small  and  not  very  affluent  population.  A  reaction 
speedily  set  in,  and  the  arrival,  at  the  close  of  January  1880,  of  more  than 
400  men  under  Col  J.  M.  Ran^el,  lent  wings  to  the  desertion  that  had 
already  set  in.  Only  a  few  ban£i  remained  to  face  the  federals,  who,  reen- 
forced  by  citizens,  pursued,  them  with  relentless  fierceness.  Meanwhile 
Marquez  had  hastened  to  California  to  seek  aid,  and  although  practically 
failing  in  the  attempt,  he  returned  across  the  border  early  in  April  to  join 
the  remnant  which,  under  Cota,  had  traversed  the  length  of  the  peninsula. 
This  force  also  melted  under  fear,  hardships,  and  pursuit;  and  after  a  futile 
inroad  into  Sonora,  the  lealers  took  refuge  in  United.  States'  territory, 
wbence  they  were  finally  permitted  to  return  to  their  homes. 

Bangel  remained  as  governor  to  heal  the  ravages  of  this  unfortunate  up- 
rising, as  well  as  those  committed  shortly  before  by  an  earthquake  at  Loreto, 
and  to  continue  the  task  of  development,  which  promises  to  realize  the 
brightest  hopes  of  the  people.  Even  railway  commissions  have  been  made, 
to  the  S.  Luis  Pot.  and  Aguascal  line,  and  to  Alas  and  Rogers  for  a  road 
from  Tiguana  to  Punta  luibel.  Mex.  Recop.,  Lty.,  zxxvi.  SS-7;  Mfx.  Diar, 
Ojict  Dec.  16,  1881.  A  commission  was  appointe<l  in  1874  to  survey  lands 
and  issue  titles.  ManeroDoe.  Intfres.,  84-7.  In  1881  appeared  a  now  revenue 
law.  M^x,  Diar.  Ofic,  June  11,  1881.  San  Jos^  was  opened  to  foreign  trade 
in  1884 — a  good  sign  of  increasing  traffic.  CronMta,  April  19,  1884.  A  terri- 
ble hurricane  and  flood  occurred  close  to  this  spot  in  Oct.  1884.  Id.,  Nov.  8, 
1884.  Concerning  some  notable  marine  disasters  on  the  coast,  see  Hayea* 
Scraps,  Baja  Cal,  ix.  48-9,  etc.;  AUa  Cal,  March  2,  Oct.  15,  24,  1870;  S.  F, 
Bull,  Oct  27,  1871,  Capt.  Caleb's  arrest.   Koe.  Jf^'.,  July  23,  1884. 
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INSTTTUnOXAL. 

1800-1838. 

Frontier  Mtlitart  Fobces  in  Colonial  Times — War  ior  Livbfkid- 
BNCE — Government— Officers    and   Districts — Revenue — Chihca- 

HUA,     DURANGO,    SiNALOA,    SoNORA,     AND    LoWER    CALIFORNIA — CRIMB 

AND    Punishment — Fusion  of  Races — ABi)RioiNAL    Fsoflbs — Judi- 
ciART  AND  Codes — Colonization — Education. 

As  a  part  of  the  viceroy alty  of  New  Spain,  for  a  time  a  semi-indepeDdeol 
appendage,  and  8ulMer|nently  as  border  region  of  a  republic,  the  Provincias 
Intemas  present  a  reflex  of  the  southern  districts  in  tbeir  political  and  civil 
institutions.  Moulded  in  the  same  form,  the  .aws  of  the  Spanish  Indies 
have  left  their  impress  here  as  below,  through  the  agency  ot  officials  and 

Eriests  from  the  Iberian  peninsula,  yet  a  certain  distinctiveness  was  imparted 
y  the  greater  isolation  of  this  remote  interior,  by  its  condition  as  a  frontier 
extending  into  the  domains  of  hostile  tribes  under  the  combined  auspices 
of  soldiers  and  missionaries,  and  its  ruder  aspects  of  life  also  in  being  pri* 
marily  a  mining  and  cattle  countr}'.  It  was  in  a  sense  the  colony  of  a 
colony.  Yet  the  contrast  to  be  exj)ected  between  the  people  of  an  expocied 
border,  devoted  to  the  hazards  and  hardships  of  exploiting  for  metal  and 
herding,  and  that  of  the  more  settleil  south  is  not  so  marked.  Wliat  differ- 
ence tliere  is  lies  rather  in  tlie  characteristics  of  race,  which  here  present  a 
less  degree  of  direct  intermixture,  owing  to  the  relatively  lower  position  of 
the  aborigines  and  the  later  entry  of  the  other  castes.  In  Durango,  Sinaloa, 
and  Lower  California  the  absorption  of  natives  was  favored  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent l)y  the  conditions  of  settlement,  but  in  the  adjoining  northern  states 
we  tind  the  natives  separated  from  the  rest  by  sharper  geographic  and  social 
lines.  On  the  other  hand,  the  constant  inHux  of  mestizo,  and  even  southern 
Indian,  elements  has  assisted  to  leaven  the  dominant  mass  into  a  truly  Mexi- 
can composition,  in  sympathy  with  the  feeling  and  aspirations  of  the  nation. 
This  homogeneity  is  alx>ve  all  conspicuous  in  pohtical  aims.  Doomed  to 
subordination  by  paucity  of  population,  and  by  dependence  for  protecticm 
and  higher  comforts  of  life  on  the  central  sections  of  the  country,  the  cue 
for  action  in  these  respects  came  almost  invariably  from  the  same  quarter. 
While  partizan  cry  and  strife  liere  rose  equally  high,  they  followed  rather  in 
the  M  ake  of  southern  leaders,  varjnng  between  lil>eral  and  conservative  ideas. 
The  latter  found  support  in  a  large  landeil  proprietary,  as  indicated  by 
cattle  interests,  which  naturally  objected  to  the  aspirations  of  the  masses, 
yet  the  federal  element  was  undou])tedly  in  the  majority,  based  on  the 
greater  indei>endence  of  spirit  fostered  amone  the  masses  by  pursmits  con- 
nected with  mines  and  horses,  while  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  although 
augmented  in  a  sense  by  mission  establishments,  was  counteracted  bv  the 
paucity  and  semi-nomadic  habits  of  the  population,  which  prevented  close  or 
frequent  contact  with  spiritual  things  or  clerical  champions.  The  distance  from 
Mexico  made  a  central  regime  also  less  palatable.  Urrea  well  understood 
thiA  tendency  when  he  sought  to  start  the  reaction  against  oenirmliam,  at  the 
(740> 
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beginning  of  its  career.  Even  Durango,  the  scat  of  a  bishop,  protested  at 
the  outset  against  a  domination  by  distant  Mexico  that  was  sustained  chietiy 
by  the  soldiery.  Otlierwise  the  national  bond  remained  strons,  as  evinced 
by  the  brave  struggle  under  Frias  and  his  companions  against  United  States 
invasion,  and  aeainst  French  intervention  by  northwestern  leaders  under 
the  distinguished  Cor'«na. 

'Lhe  strong  military  forces  of  the  frontier  in  colonial  times  prevented  any 
noteworthy  participation  in  the  war  for  independence;  but  the  people  adopted 
with  eagerness  the  new  order,  and  adopted  constitutions,  which,  despite  the 
disturbing  effect  of  subsequent  divisions  of  territory  and  temporary  changes 
of  system,  have  practically  survived  in  the  latest  reformed  issues.  Their 
main  features  may  be  found  in  the  general  organic  laws,  considered  in  my 
history  of  the  republic.  In  respect  to  state  specialities,  that  of  Sonora,  the 
centre  of  the  present  His|>ano- American  group,  affords  a  fair  average  repre- 
sentation, although  stamped  by  greater  democratic  deference  to  popular  will, 
as  manifested  in  the  election  of  most  governing  bodies.  Tlie  legislative 
power  is  wielded  by  one  chamber  of  deputies,  chosen  every  two  years  in  to- 
tality, meeting  twice  a  year,  and  consisting  of  one  member  for  ever>'  10,000  in- 
habitants. The  governor,  chosen  by  similar  popular  vote,  holds  office,  also, 
for  two  years,  in  the  other  states  for  four  years,  and  is  not  eligible  for  con- 
secutive reelection.  He  possesses  wide  power  in  appointing  subordinate 
officials,  including  the  one  secretary  of  state;  the  other  general  state  officer, 
the  treasurer,  is  selected  with  legisuitive  intervention.  Districts  are  ruled  by 
prefects  elected  like  the  governor;  nmnici]>alities  wiUi  over  500  souls  by 
ayuntamientos  elected  for  one  year,  and  consisting  usually  of  from  four  to  nine 
members;  smaller  settlements  and  ranches  have  {>olice  officers,  elected  for  a 
similar  term.  In  the  other  states  municipal  bodies  arc  more  restricted,  and 
wholly  or  partly  replaced  by  elected  or  appointed  jefes.  Municipal  officers  be- 
ing unpaiu,  and  in  many  grades  unprofitahle  and  thankless  as  well  as  onerous, 
candidates  seek  frequently  to  avoid  election  or  subsequently  to  shirk  their 
duties,  to  the  detriment  of  local  welfare.  Direct  electi(»n  is  us  yet  in  its  in- 
fancy, awaiting  educational  development  throughout  the  republic.  Mean- 
while indirect  voting  prevails,  with  two  or  three  grades.  Finances,  the  main 
care  and  instrument  of  the  government,  have  been  fully  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  country  in  general,  to  which  I  refer  in  connection  with  the 
appended  note,  for  comparison.  The  revenue  of  Chihuahua  is  derived  from 
7  per  mille  on  real  estate,  valued  at  $7,000,000;  2  per  cent  on  all  business 
capital  above  $50;  1^  yer  cent  on  salaries,  fees  and  personal  property;  2  per 
cent  on  bullion  and  minerals  extracted;  4  per  cent  on  transfers  and  legacies; 
37  cents  per  quintal  on  cotton,  etc.  From  this  is  derived  an  income  of  ^120,- 
634,  the  expenditure  being  f  119,253.  The  federal  contribution  of  25  per 
cent  amounts  to  $45,472;  revenue  stamps  3rield  $18,830. 

Durango  imposes  10  per  cent  on  the  revenue  of  city  property  and  Q\  per 
cent  on  that  of  rural  estates  below  the  value  of  $10,000;  above  this  i\i  per 
cent  is  added  for  every  additional  $10,000,  $20,000,  and  $40,000;  the  tax  on 
estates  exceeding  $100,000  in  value  l)eing  37^  per  cent  on  the  yield.  Tlie 
real  estate  is  valued  at  over  $14,000,000.  Twenty  per  cent  on  industrial 
products,  25  per  cent  on  capital  employed  in  other  branches,  and  5  per  cent 
on  salaries  and  fees.  A  few  other  taxes  assist  to  swell  the  receipts  to  $159,- 
717.     The  federal  25  per  cent  amounts  to  $45,475;  stamps  $12,799. 

Sinaloa  levies  on  real  estate  $9,500,000  in  value,  at  the  rate  of  6  per 
mille  for  property  worth  over  $500,  and  $3  to  $1^  annually  on  values  al)ove 
$300  and  $100,  respectively;  $25  to  $300  monthly  on  industrial  and  mercantile 
establishments,  10  i^er  cent  on  foreign  gowls,  lialf  the  money  derived  from  the 
sale  of  vacant  land;  also  fees  for  professional  titles  le;;acics,  etc.  This  pro- 
duces $184,070,  with  an  estimated  surplus  of  $2,000.  Tlie  federal  25  per  cent 
yields  $56,325;  stamps  $19,305. 

Sonora  relies  greatly  on  excise  and  on  direct  contributions,  distribute<l  in 
quotas  among  the  districts  and  municipalities;  5  per  cent  on  foreign  nation- 
alized goods,  $10  to  $250  on  commercial  houses,  1  ^  per  cent  on  bullion,  $200 
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for  licenBe  to  manafactare  brandy,  $5  for  registratioa  of  minei^  half  the  pr»> 
ceedd  of  vacant  land  sale^,  also  trom  legacies,  etc.  The  valae  of  real  estate 
exceeds  $7,000,000.  The  revenue  of  $l^,5d5,  leaves  a  prospective  sarphis  of 
nearly  $3,000.     The  federal  25  per  cent  brings  $28,644;  sUmps  $11,356. 

The  finances  of  Lower  Califomia,  as  a  territory,  fall  under  care  of  the 
federal  government,  which  derives  ^S9,106  a  year  from  it;  the  25  per  cent 
amounts  to  only  $135,  while  stamps  yield  $8,246.  Municipal,  consnmptioii, 
and  storage  taxes  are  levied.  Busto,  EdadisL  Mex,,  L  p.  xL,  et  seq. 

Besides  the  federal  tribunals  of  different  degrees,  each  state  has  its  eor- 
respondiug  supreme  court  of  usually  three  judges,  and  a  final  court  of  fint  in- 
stance for  the  districts,  and  the  local  justices  or  silcaldes,  the  first  elected  for 
four  years,  and  the  other  nearly  always  for  two  years  and  one  year,  re- 
spectively. New  civil  and  penal  codes  have  recently  been  adopted  in  cooso- 
nance  with  the  federal  issue,  and  the  jury  system  is  gradually  being  eatab- 
li!4he<l.  But  the  lack  of  uprieht  and  efficient  judges,  so  general  in  the 
republic,  is  even  more  markeil  in  these  less  cultured  frootier  states.  One 
cause  is  the  freuuent  want  of  funds,  with  irregular  and  reduced  salaries, 
which  prevents  also  the  employment  of  advisory  asesores  assigned  by  law. 
This  aa«ls  to  the  incentive  for  crime,  particularly  robbery,  which  has  become 
so  prevalent  in  this  country  under  the  fostering  auspices  of  race  prejudices, 
and  constant  revolutionary  disorders.  It  was  hard  for  disbanded  guerillas 
to  return  to  honest  labor,  and  so  easy  and  alluring  to  continue  as  marauders, 
perhaps  under  the  specious  cover  of  avenging  an  injured  church  or  circum- 
scribe«l  lil>erty.  The  north,  moreover,  as  a  border  country  had  grown  more 
and  more  the  resort  of  fu^^tives  from  justice,  with  smugglers  in  large  num- 
bers. Cattte-stealing  and  kidnapping  for  extorting  ransom,  were  common 
feature.'}  to  be  expected  from  a  country  long  ravaged  by  Indians,  and  it  is 
not  astonishing  tliat  so  wide-spread  an  ailment  should  have  afibcted,  aUo, 
many  a  judge  and  official,  to  whom  had  been  confided  means  for  aid  and 
punishment,  since  these  could  be  manipulated  with  great  profit.  With  the 
exceptions  mentioned,  criminal  statistics  a^ree  with  those  for  the  republic  in 
cencral.  Stringent  steps  were  taken  at  uifierent  times  to  check  law-break- 
ing, latterly  by  an  increased  frontier  guard,  which,  with  the  aid  of  railroads 
a(i*l  telegraphs,  and  the  decrease  of  Indian  inroads,  is  doing  good  work.  The 
etfect  «>f  the  gradual  abolition  of  capital  punishment  has  not  yet  been  au- 
tlu»ritativuly  reported  upon,  but  it  is  evident  that  greater  attention  must  !« 
paid  to  enforcing  upright  administration  of  justice,  and  to  providing  more 
guardians  of  tlie  peace  and  better  prisons. 

The  absorption  or  mergini^  of  the  aboriginal  race  into  the  new  nation  un- 
folding in  Mexico  has  l)een  fully  considered  in  special  chapters  elsewhere. 
In  the  north  its  condition  was  affected  by  certain  features,  such  as  a  lower 
aboriginal  culture  and  stronger  tril>al  combination.  Distance  from  the  centre 
of  authority  seemed  to  offer  the  domineering  encomendero  of  early  colonial 
days  greater  advantage  for  oppression,  but  the  more  independent  and  self- 
asserting  character  of  the  tribes,  and  the  interposition  of  zealous  missiona- 
ries, served  as  a  check  until  later  beneficent  laws  drew  their  protectins  circles. 
The  privileges  tendered  by  the  new  republic,  in  equality  and  citizenship, 
proved  equally  delusive  to  the  race  in  all  parts,  and  the  subtle  bond  of  pe<m- 
age  enfolded  even  growing  nu miners.  I'ho  maintenance  in  the  north  of  the 
mission  system  proved  no  longer  of  benefit,  save  in  isolated  instances,  inas- 
mucli  as  it  tended  to  restrain  development  and  intercourse.  The  latter  was, 
moreover,  confined  by  race  prejudice,  by  galling  assumption  and  strivings 
for  advantages,  which  confirmed  the  natives  in  their  Ions  practised  seclusion, 
as  well  as  in  tribal  unity,  which  served  them  as  a  bulwark  against  ever  ready 
aggression  and  encroachment. 

Many  of  the  tribes  live,  indeed,  in  a  state  of  nominal  subjection  to 
the  republic,  governed  by  their  own  unwritten  laws,  and  retaining,  to 
a  great  extent  both  aboriginal  language  and  customs.  The  latter  no 
less  tlian  their  mountainous  homes,  havoheli>ed  to  preserve  a  naturally  hardy 
constitution  from  the  indolence  permeating  all  Creole  affinities.     There  ii 
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also  less  of  the  stolid  indifiference  so  marked  among  southern  savages,  and 
the  so  commendable  energy  and  perseverance  is  stamped  by  a  vivacity  that 
promotes  their  value  as  workers.  In  Souora  the  Yaquis  and  Opatad  are 
juntly  esteemed  as  the  most  desirable  laborers  in  almost  every  branch  of  in- 
dodtry,  and  good  pay  draws  thousands  from  their  pueblos  every  season.  If 
on  returning  home  they  bring  many  vices,  they  also  foster  advancement,  and 
clear  the  way  for  a  more  harmonious  feeling  between  the  races.  The 
common  cause  which  occasionally  brought  them  to  the  side  of  political  par- 
ties, or  arrayed  them  against  the  Apaches,  also  served  to  strengthen  the  na- 
tional bond.  The  aboriginal  communal  system  encouraged  by  the  Spanish 
crown  has  been  widely  sustained,  in  manv  instnnces  by  republican  decrees, 
although  the  tendency  ia  srowing  to  break  it  up  as  a  dangerous  tribal  insti- 
tution. While  provisional  partition  is  made  of  land  for  private  cultivation, 
particularly  at  time  of  marriage,  when  a  family  is  to  be  founded,  a  propor- 
tion is  also  set  aside  for  communal  crops  with  which  to  support  churcnes, 
widows  and  orphans  and  schools,  to  pay  taxes  and  other  general  require- 
ments. The  enforcement  of  labor  to  tliis  end  and  order  ffenerally  is  en- 
trusted to  elected  governors  or  alcaldes  at  the  rcNspective  pueulos  or  villages, 
who  again  are  subordinate  to  captains  general.  Tnese  officers  were  formerly 
appointed  from  among  noble  or  influential  families  by  the  Spanish  authori- 
ties, and  often  secured  by  pay  or  other  rewards,  but  with  tne  example  set 
by  republican  schemers,  ambitious  and  able  men  of  lower  grade  have, 
throuffh  election,  sprung  into  prominence,  and  direct  the  voice  of  the  tribe 
both  k>r  personal  benefit  and  for  its  advancement,  by  offering  votes  or  arms 
to  the  most  promising  side.  The  curates  now  in  charge  of  their  spiritual 
welfare  have  much  less  influence  than  the  missionaries,  who,  as  a  rule,  exer- 
cised almost  exclusive  control  over  governors  or  alcaldes,  as  well  as  people. 
This  decline  is  due  mainly  to  the  intrigue  of  liberal  partiJBans,  and  partly  to 
the  less  guarded  conduct  of  the  class  of  priests  usually  assigned  to  Indian 
villases. 

Ine  natives  of  Siualoa,  Durango,  and  Lower  California  form  no  united  or 
powerful  l>odies,  and  may  be  regarded  as  merged  in  the  general  population. 
The  Tepehuaue  nation,  which  at  one  time  held  Durango  in  terror  with  its  re- 
volts, has  almost  disappeared.  In  Chihuahua,  however,  the  rancherfas  of 
Apaches  and  Comanches  extend  along  the  eastern  border  into  Bolson  de 
Mapimi,  and  the  ranges  to  the  west  are  occupied  by  the  numerous  Tarahu- 
maras,  ever  sen  tie,  though  retiring,  and  rapidly  disappeannff.  Sonera's  popu- 
lation is  still  chiefly  pure  Indian,  includins  the  orderly,  yet  brave  and  resolute 
Opatas,  who  occupy  the  fertile  centre  and  east  of  the  state,  and  have  as  en- 
listed soldiers  or  as  volunteers  formed  one  of  the  most  reliable  of  bulwarks 
asainst  Apache  inroads.  They  have  yielded  greatly  to  absorption, 
although  not  in  so  marked  a  degree  as  the  wide-spread  and  docile  Pimas  to 
the  north-west  of  them.  The  once  feared  robber  horde  of  Seris,  on  and  near 
Tiburon  island,  has  been  almost  exterminated  in  just  warfare,  and  the  Papa- 
sos  of  the  extreme  north-west  are  as  yet  secure  in  their  isolation.  The  only 
feared  nations  are  the  allied  Yaquis  and  Mayos,  who,  occupying  the  fertile 
banks  of  the  rivers  named  after  them,  are  exposed  to  constant  eloowing  and 
intrusion  from  the  crowding  Mexicans  on  either  side.  The  consequence  has 
been  a  series  of  bloody  wars  until  the  present  day,  not  always  for  pure  de- 
fence, but  for  robbery,  to  which  successes  and  impunity  gave  incentive. 
While  mingling  freely  among  the  whites  as  esteemed  workers,  yet,  the  sea- 
son over,  they  generallv  return  home  and  repulse  every  effort  at  social  inter- 
course. The  process  of  absorption  cannot  be  resisted,  however,  aided  as  it 
is  by  diseases  of  encroaching  ciyilization,  especially  virulent  among  the 
aborigines. 

The  intermixture  of  races  in  colonial  days,  was  much  slower  in  the  north, 
owing  to  the  inferior  culture  of  the  Indians  and  the  later  entry  of  settlers. 
For  a  long  time  after  the  independence,  Creole  families  sought  to  resist  the 
inevitable,  hut  the  rapid  influx  of  meistizos,  owing  to  pressure  in  the  more 
crowded  south,  and  the  allurement  of  mineral  w^th,  tended  to  overcome 
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hesitatioQ,  partly  by  bridging  the  chasm.  Neverthdess,  the  Spanish  element 
remains  strouff,  and  the  mixture  has  been  little  varied  by  the  admiasioD  of 
negro  blood.  The  indolence  and  unsnstained  impulsiveness  oi  the  nation  is 
less  marked  in  the  border  states,  settled,  as  they  were,  chiefly  by  enterpris- 
ing and  energetic  emigrants  from  Biscay,  Navarre,  and  Catalonia,  liieir 
comparative  isolation  has  tended  to  preserve  a  tincture  of  the  snperstition 
brought  from  the  original  mountain  homes.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are 
widely  praised  for  hospitality  and  as  dashing  riders,  whose  cavalry  has 
earned  deserved  laurels  in  the  wars.  As  may  be  supposed,  the  jarocho  or 
petty  farmer  element  of  Mexico,  is  widely  represented  here  in  small  scattered 
ranchos,  with  their  airy,  shed-like  dwellmgs,  their  enclosed  patches  for 
maize,  beans,  yams,  and  other  succulents,  shaded  by  occasional  bananas,  or 
other  palms,  and  near  by  the  heads  of  live  stock,  that  form  the  main  reliance 
of  the  settler.  The  influence  of  Europe  which  made  itself  felt  from  the  open- 
ing of  the  century  throughout  the  central  provinces,  filtered  more  slowly  into 
these  remote  regions,  although  aided  on  the  coast  by  tradioff  vessels,  and 
later,  by  intercourse  with  the  United  States,  by  means  of  prairie  caravans, 
and  simple  customs  long  prevailed  in  dress,  entertainments,  and  mo<le  of 
life  generally,  all  of  which  present  the  same  features  as  descril»ed  elsewhere 
under  Mexico.  Perhaps  the  love  of  motion  and  excitement,  on  honfeliack,  in 
ball-room,  and  at  the  gambling-table,  is  more  pronounced,  and  naturally  so 
with  the  narrow  range  of  amusement  offered  on  the  frontier. 

Ihe  growth  of  the  United  States  liorder  settlements,  and  the  fast  in- 
creasing communication,  facilitated  by  railroads,  cannot  fail  to  greatly  affect 
tone  and  habits.  Wliile  the  elements  at  present  operating  to  this  end  are 
none  of  the  best,  yet  the  intercourse  must  in  the  main  prove  elevating,  if 
only  in  fostering  better  industrial  methods,  and  an  increased  demand  fc>r 
varied  comforts  of  life,  which  in  itself  forms  so  desirable  a  stimulant.  The 
value  of  foreign  immigration  has  ever  been  recc  gnized  in  Mexico,  partly  to 
obtain  training  for  the  people,  partiv  to  promote  settlement  on  the  north 
frontier,  t)ireatened  by  Indians  as  well  as  a  suspected  neighbor.  A  lack  of 
judicious  lil>crality,  and  above  all  the  long  reiening  insecurity  in  the  republic, 
counttTAcrted  the  eff'orts  to  found  colonies.  Even  those  establii^hed  in  con- 
nection witli  the  ephemeral  military  colonies  did  not  flourii^h,  and  the  few 
trans-oceanic  gn^ups  introduced  failed  to  sliow  any  vigor.  The  effort  to 
draw  from  tlie  United  States  the  patriotic  Mexicans  transferred  to  a  foreign 
flag  ]iy  the  treaty  of  Giiadalui)e  succeeded  very  poorly.  Jn  fact  the  gc»ld 
excitement  in  California,  by  revealing  mineral  and  agricultural  wealth,  and 
protection  from  raids  and  lual-administration,  fien'ed  to  draw  away  far  more 
ucople,  and  from  the  then  border  region  M'hich  least  could  f^pare  the  loss. 
Lately  schemes  have  ])cen  started  for  introducing  Chinese  and  Mormons,  al- 
though tlieir  arrival  is  sure  to  rouse  hostility.  Notwithstanding  the  restric- 
tive measures  of  the  government,  not  M'holly  unjustifiable  in  its  suspicious 
fears,  the  force  of  circumstances  is  tending  to  a  growing  influx  of  Americans 
into  the  scantily  settle<l  and  inviting  border  states:  an  influx  favored  by 
ready  acclimatization,  whicli  has  not  attended  sudden  transitions  from  the 
differently  situated  Enroi»e,  and  by  tlie  gron-ing  security. 

The  gradual  suppression  of  Indian  raids  in  the  north,  and  the  increased 
stability  of  government,  promises  decided  increase  in  po]>ulation,  for  the 
race  is  feciin»l  and  environment  favorable.  In  the  northern  j>art  of  Chihua- 
hua and  Sonora  ague  prevails  to  some  extent;  on  the  west  coast  bilious 
fevers  are  common,  and  the  inferior  quality  of  water  along  the  frontier  con- 
duces to  several  ailments,  such  as  goitre,  which  afflicts  the  central  districts  of 
Sonora  and  Sinaloa.  In  other  resi^ects  the  health  statistics  conij^are  well 
with  other  parts  of  the  republic,  with  which  tlie  north  shares  such  epiilemios 
as  cholera,  small-]K)x,  yellow  fever,  and  famine,  with  attendant  train  of 
disonlors.  (^liolera  was  particularly  severe  in  1841  and  1849-51.  Small- 
pox attacks  chiefly  the  alK>rij;iues,  among  whom  vaccination  and  nio<l- 
ern  treatment  are  less  in  vogue,  and  the  yellow  fever,  which  las  on  a  few 
occasions  ravaged  the  coast  as  far  inland  as  HcrmosiUo  and  Culiacan.  is  de* 
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dared  to  be  not  of  the  extreme  type  prevalent  on  the  sulf  of  Mexico.  Ihe 
scarcity  of  doctors,  apothecaries,  and  hospitals  was  a  drawback  which  gave 
prominence  to  mummery  and  aboriginal  arts,  but  during  epidemics  the  au- 
thorities have  ever  shown  a  commendable  zeal  for  coverms  the  deficiency  by 
erecting  temporary  slielter,  and  distributing  drujjs  and  directions,  while 
private  benevolence  stepped  forward  to  lend  a  helping  hand. 

Although  the  chief  mroads  of  diseases  have  evidently  been  among  the 
aborigines,  upon  whom  also  the  mere  approach  of  European  culture  exerts 
iti  withering  iuduence,  yet  the  decreasing  estimates  of  their  numbers  is  due 
mainly  to  absorption,  either  by  blood  mixture,  or  by  assimilation  in  settling 
with  the  regular  Mexicans  and  adopting  their  customa,  and  participating  m 
all  the  privdeees  of  citizens.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  Sinaloa  and 
Duraogo,  and  it  is  only  in  Sonora  and  Chihuahua  that  the  voluntary  isola- 
tion of  certain  tri^>e4,  or  portions  of  tribes,  subject  them  to  classification  as 
Indians,  with  partial  exclusion  from  political  and  social  rishts.  In  Sonora 
thii  number  is  placed  at  about  22,000,  mostly  Yaquis  and  Aiayos,  who  Ions 
maintained  a  hostile  attitude  by  resisting  encroachment  on  their  lands  and 
seclusion.  In  Chihuahua  are  nearly  equal  numbers  of  sentle  Taralmmaras. 
No  thorough  census  has  been  taken  in  the  republic,  so  that  the  more  or  less 
detailed  diba  for  different  states  can  be  regarded  as  little  better  than  esti- 
miteil.  The  population  may  according  to  these  be  placed  at  185,000  for 
Chihuahua,  195,0J0  for  Durango.  142,000  for  Sonora,  205.000  forSinaloa,  and 
25,000  for  Lower  California;  which  shows  an  increase  for  the  peninsula  of 
about  150  per  cent  for  the  century,  for  Sinaloa  100  per  cent,  tor  Durango 
83  per  cent,  and  for  Chihuahua  75  per  cent,  while  Sonora  has  gaiued 
only  one  half  as  much  as  these  last  states.  These  proportions  correspond 
to  the  relative  security  enjoyed  by  the  states,  Sonora  having  suflered 
longer  and  more  severely  from  Indian  ravages.  Chihualiua  comes  next  in 
the  list  of  exposed  regions  as  well  as  in  popuuition,  and  then  Durango,  while 
Sinaloa  and  Lower  California  have  been  almost  entirely  exempt.  The 
effects  of  civil  wars,  frequent  enough,  cannot  l)e  regarded  as  nearly  so  de- 
pressing, for  the  blooilshed  and  ravage  are  not  equal  to  the  number  of  revo- 
lutionary movements.  Yet  the  fast  growth  of  the  peninsula  is  no  doubt 
attributable  to  the  greater  quiet  enjoyed  there,  thanks  to  its  secluded  situa- 
tion. Its  estimated  value  of  real  estate  per  head  of  population  is  also  much 
larger  than  in  the  northern  states,  where  the  average  is  placed  at  about  $50,  a 
figure  which  varies  very  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  Indian  or  peon  po)»ula- 
tion  of  the  different  districts,  whose  poverty  tends  to  lower  the  general  rate. 
Wars  do  not  appear  to  have  caused  any  extra  reduction  among  males;  indeed, 
Durango,  less  exposed,  exhibits  the  least  preponderance  on  their  side.  On  the 
other  hand  the  size  of  families  is  not  as  a  rule  so  larffe  as  might  lie  expected, 
as  indicated  also  by  the  slow  growth  of  population  for  countries  so  scantily 
occupied.  And  there  is  rocwn  for  expansion,  since  Sonora  and  Chihualiua 
possess  only  one  inhabitant  to  one  and  a  half  square  kilometre.  Sinaloa  and 
i)urango  have  four  and  a  half  and  two  and  a  half  more  people  to  that  space, 
whde  the  peninsula  has  only  one  inhabitant  to  seven  kilometres.  I  append 
data  to  support  these  observations  and  give  opportunity  for  additional 
speculations. 

In  education  the  northern  states  stand  somewhat  behind  the  mean  aver- 
age for  the  republic,  as  may  be  expected  from  scanty  settled  frontiers.  The 
wave  of  revival  in  learning  struck  the  Si)anish  colonies  at  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  only  to  be  broken  by  the  war  of  indei)endence  and  succeeding 
disorders,  yet  hardly  a  ripple  of  it  i)enetrated  to  this  region.  Wealthy  people 
sent  their  sons  to  southern  states  or  abroad,  and  their  girls  occasionally  to 
some  convent;  a  small  proportion  of  other  children  received  a  meagre  train- 
ing at  the  rare  Kchools  to  l>e  found  in  a  few  leading  towns  or  at  the  hands  of 
missionaries,  and  the  great  mass  remained  steeped  m  ignorance,  learning  like 
the  savages  only  to  recite  a  few  passages  from  the  catechism.  Although  the 
Lancasterian  system  was  introduced  into  Mexico  shortly  after  the  independ- 
ence, yet  it  obtained  no  real  footing  in  the  north  till  after  the  energetio 
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measures  undertaken  by  the  general  government  in  1842.  Private  individ- 
uaU  now  began  to  display  a  gratifying  zeal  in  assisting  the  movement,  and 
soon  came  the  compulsory  system  to  give  beneficial  inpulse,  as  manifested  in 
the  increased  school  attendance  from  less  than  two  per  cent  of  population 
still  prevailing  in  Chihuahua,  without  compulsion,  to  between  three  and  five 
per  cent  in  the  other  four  provinces. 

In  addition  to  scanty  settlement,  isolated  tribes  presented  in  Sonora  and 
Chihuahua  an  obstacle  to  rapid  diminution  of  illiteracy.  There  was  a  draw- 
back also  in  the  separation  of  the  sexes,  due  to  climatic  and  social  consider* 
ations.  As  a  consequence,  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  schools  were 
mixed,  and  owing  to  the  chronic  lack  of  funds  the  establishments  for  eirls 
were  so  few  as  to  allow  the  attendance  of  merely  one-fifth  to  one-half  oi  the 
male  number.  In  private  institutions  the  sexes  were  nearly  equaL  Another 
disadvantage,  now  rapidly  lessened,  was  the  lack  of  teachers,  partly  due  to 
small  and  irregular  pay;  but  normal  schools  are  receiving  support,  and 
women,  so  well  fitted  for  teaching,  are  rapidly  supplying  the  deficiency.  A 
cause  for  the  irregularity  lies  also  in  the  fact  that  so  large  a  proportion  of 
the  free  public  schools  are  sustained  by  private  liberality,  which  often  varies. 
1  he  eilucational  system  was  defective  in  several  respects,  such  as  the  ap- 
peal by  teachers  to  the  ear,  by  memorizing,  rather  tnan  to  the  perceptive 
faculties;  and  the  ambitious  ranse  of  the  curriculum,  even  in  schools  known  as 
primary,  1)cyond  the  power  of  toe  pupil,  so  that  he  was  left  glaringly  super- 
ncial.  This  imperfection  was  carried  to  even  greater  excess  m  the  secondary 
or  high  schools  and  colleges,  in  which  the  course  varied  from  a  few  element- 
ar}'  branches  to  the  professional  and  philosophic  range,  but  with  startling 
gaps  and  irregularities  in  method,  means,  and  teachers.  Nevertheless,  the 
secondaries  have  ever  enjoyed  greater  attention,  especially  from  the  clergy, 
o^ing  to  their  policy  to  restrict  education  to  the  wealthy  classds,  and  to  the 
national  love  for  gloss.  Although  driven  from  control  in  these  matters,  the 
church  strives  to  retain  a  certain  hold,  especially  by  offerinff  in  the  seminar- 
ies a  higher  grade  of  instruction  than  is  generally  obtainea  in  the  secular 
cf»lleges.  The  sprea^l  of  journalism  is  an  encouraging  feature,  and  another 
the  establishment  of  literary  societies,  which  promote  also  tlie  formation  of 
lil>raries,  niuseuins,  and  art  collections.     Secular  education  is  greatly  sup- 

Elanting  the  religious  teaching  to  which  so  large  a  proportion  oi  the  people 
a^  been  almost  exclusively  confined.  This  is  a  natural  outcome  of  the  louff 
struggle  against  clerical  supremacy,  which  has  ended  in  the  acquisition  of 
intellectual  freedom,  and  in  assigning  to  the  church  its  due  subordinate  po- 
sition. The  history  of  this  struggle  and  the  present  condition  of  ecclesias- 
tical affairs  has  l)een  fully  and  specially  considered  elsewhere. 

Tlie  report  of  the  governor  of  Sinaloa,  Mem.  Gov.y  1S81,  83-92,  announces 
221  primary  schools,  with  an  attendance  of  7,662  pupils,  the  larger  proi>or- 
ti(»n  being  boys.  The  attendance  in  Mazatlan  district  is  by  far  tlie  largest, 
2,206  pupils  in  40  schools,  while  the  41  establishments  of  Culiacan  had  only 
1,275  children.  Ihe  report  sent  in  to  Covarrubias  in  1874  gave  281  nrima- 
ries,  with  9,272  pupils.  There  were  5  secondary  and  professional  colleges, 
one  l)eing  a  private  institution  for  girls,  another  a  nautical  and  mercantile 
establishment,  and  a  third  the  philosophic  seminario  under  the  clergy,  with 
a  total  attendance  of  over  170.  hifUmr.  Puh.,  138-43.  The  seminario  at 
Culiacan  is  the  only  classic  college  for  Sinaloa  and  Sonora.  It  dates  since 
1838,  Sftnin.  de  Son,,  in  Pnp.  Var.j  cliii.,  pt  13,  although  Bishop  Rouset 
sougiit  in  the  previous  decade  to  establish  a  chair  of  philosophy.  Monierog^ 
Son.,  3.3-4.  Its  progress  is  depictod  in  Gnrzn,  Prtmiofi,  1-8:  Mfx.  Mem. 
Instir.^  1844,  doc.  71;  Vfihvtro,  Son.,  37-8.  Concerning  the  later  founding  of 
the  ctther  coWc^ief^,  »ee  CnMnne^fn,  A hmrion,  1-4;  Ar^h.  Mex.  Coi  I^tf.,  iii.. 
639  47;  Sin.  Re;/i  Col  Roml*M,  1-14.  In  ia'>4  Mazatlan  had  two  primary  and 
two  private  schools,  with  250  pupils.  Sor.  ^fex.  Geotj.  BoL  vii.,  335.  In  1867 
the  attendance  here  had  risen  to  <00  out  of  2,700  children;  only  2,800  per- 
sons could  write,  again<*t  7,900  who  could  not.  Id.,  ep.  2,  iv.,  91-3.  See 
also  (JambaSf  AUaSf  2;  RuU,  Menu  Gov.,  15;  Buclua,  Comp.,  51-2. 
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Sonora  is  striving  to  redeem  herself  under  the  compulsory  system.  She  had, 
aAicordina  to CovarrubkUj  Instrue,  Pub.,  175-8,  128  primary  schools,  with  3,840 
pupils,  of  whom  640  were  girls,  and  6  secondary  colleges,  with  425  pupils;  4 
we:^  private  establishments.  The  public  college  for  boys  costs  the  state  $12,000 
a  year.  A  normal  school  also  exists.  Riesgo,  Menu,  28-30,  paints  the  condi- 
tion in  1828  extremely  black.  SemanariOj  PolU.,  ii.,  394-5;  not  till  the  middle 
of  the  following  decade  were  any  efifective  steps  taken  to  improve  it,  by  es- 
tablishing a  secondary  ecclesiastic  college  at  Arizpe,  ana  increasing  the 
primaries.  Oarza,  Paatoralj  7;  Pinart,  Doc.  Son.,  ii.  62,  65,  80.  Ten  years 
later  the  Lancasterian  society  beffan  to  push  their  system,  and  the  normal 
school  opened  in  1847.  In  the  5  leading  towns  between  Banamichi  and  Her- 
mosillo  the  primary  attendance  was  only 400.  Id.,  iii.,  132-3,  321,  iv.,  40,  86. 
Only  one  of  the  schools  was  passable.  Monteverde,  Mem.,  MS.,  62,  111-13, 
125;  Vfkuico,  Son.,  31  Sy  64.  In  1858  the  civil  institute  opened  at  Alamos. 
The  Sonorfnse,  Estrelia  OccuL,  and  Voz.  Me^.  have  items  for  these  and  follow- 
ing years,  showins  in  1863-4  four  schools  m  Guaymas  district,  19  in  Xlamos, 
12  in  Ures,  etc.  See  also  Uemandez,  Oeog,  Son.,  59-60;  Mex.  Scraps,  i,  296; 
Lancasteriana  Retjl,  1-12. 

For  Duraneo,  Covarrubias  reports,  under  a  non -compulsory  system,  174 
primaries,  with  an  average  attendance  of  4,440,  about  three  fourths  boys;  4 
secondary  establishments,  half  of  them  under  clerical  care,  two  \mng  for 
girls,  with  nearly  550  pupils.  The  institute  for  males  and  the  seminario  gave 
professional  courses.  There  was  no  normal  training-school.  During  the 
closing  years  of  the  colonial  reopme  Bishop  Costafiiza  gave  a  decided  impulse 
to  secondary  education,  and  left  a  bequest  for  the  seminario,  but  retrogres- 
sion set  in  for  alK)ut  40  years.  /(/leMias,  ReL,  319-20.  This  college  had  in 
1827  over  170  pupils,  and  a  fund  of  $359,000.  There  were  then  34  primaries, 
Ihir.,  Mem.  Ramos,  1827,  6-7;  but  4  years  later  Ihtr.,  Mem.  Gob.,  1831,  7-9, 
reports  only  54  pupils  at  the  seminario,  and  26  badly  endowed  primaries. 
In  1842  a  Lancasterian  society  was  established,  BuetamanU,  Mex.,  MS.,  xiv. 
277;  and  shortly  after  57  primaries,  with  1,592  pupils,  were  announced. 
Mex,,  Mem.  Imttk.,  1844,  No.  20.  Escudero,  Dur.,  45-9,  has  62  schools,  with 
3,055  pupils,  for  1848,  and  Ramirez,  Dur.,  45-51,  claimed  11  free  schools, 
with  1,437  scholars,  for  the  capital  district  in  1850.  Soc  Mex.  Oeog.,  BoL,  ▼. 
61-71.  The  seminario  was  soon  aiter  transferred  to  the  state.  Mex.  Legin., 
1856,  129.  In  and  after  1856  the  literary  institute  was  endowed.  Arch.  Mex., 
CoL  Ley.,  v.  658-9,  partly  with  church  property.  Mex.  Coduja  R^orma,  345; 
Mex.,  Col.  2>y.,  1863-7,  iii.  147-8.  In  1873  a  school  of  arts  was  projected. 
Diario  Debates,  cong!  6,  iv.  302;  Cambas,  Atlas,  17;  article  in  Dur.,  Aim., 
1885,  69-73,  is  very  faulty. 

Chihuahua  stands  low  on  the  list,  with  only  39  primaries  and  somewhat 
over  2,200  pupils,  according  to  Chih.  Period.  Ofic,  Nov.  13,  1874,  and  Covar- 
rufnas,  Instruc.  Pub.,  25-8,  an  assumed  decline  from  former  years,  llie  two 
secondaries  are  the  institute  and  seminario,  with  250  students  and  superior 
pretensions. 

Lower  California  has  adopted  the  federal  district  regulations,  although 
they  are  evidently  not  applicable  to  her  condition.  In  1882  there  were  27 
schools,  with  1,174  pupils,  out  of  an  assumed  school  population  of  8,000;  of 
these  La  Paz  had  7  schools,  with  an  attendance  of  490  out  of  1,330  children; 
the  two  private  schools  claiming  nearly  half  the  number.  The  20  national 
establishments  receive  $15,400  lor  their  700  children.  Governor's  report,  in 
Baja  Cal,  BoL  Ofic,  Aug.  30,  1882.  This  shows  an  increase  upon  the  state- 
ment in  Mex.  Mem.  Oob.,  1878,  98,  doc.  96,  wherein  two  of  the  instituticns 
at  La  Paz  are  classed  as  normal,  and  two  as  secondaries,  the  latter  at  La 
Paz  and  Mirailores,  with  GO  students.  The  centre  district  has  four  of  the 
schools,  and  the  frontier  two.  For  1872  Hernandez,  Geo(f.,  Bnja  Cnl.,  50-1, 
allows  only  8  elementary  schooln,  with  300  pupils,  and  although  this  seems 
unreliable,  the  compulsory  syHtem  has  undoubtedly  given  a  great  impulse. 
See,  also,  Cambas,  AtUw,  29;  Tnvar^  Hij*t.  Pari,  iv.  771;  Hayes*  Scraps,  Baja 
C'd ,  ix.  63-4.  Rules  issued  in  1873.  Baja  Cal.^  Reyl.  Instruc,  1-10;  Diario 
DebaUs,  cong.  8,  ii.  608,  722,  765-80,  916;  Baja  CaL,  BoL  Ofic,  187& 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

RESOURCES    AND  COMMERCE 

Obstacles  to  Progress  of  Agriculture — Productions  and  Crops — Stock- 
raising — Mining — Effect  of  Indians  on  DsvELOPiiENT — Districts  in 
Different  States — Meials,  Minerals,  and  Precious  Stonki — Pearl 
Fishing— Manufactures — Cotton  Mills — Trade — Imports  and  Ex- 
ports—  Smuggling  —  Coast  Trade  —  Steamer  Links — Roads  and 
Canals — Railways. 

The  northwestern  states  being  essentially  mining  territory,  their  agricnl- 
taral  capal)ilitiei  have  not  been  widely  prul>ed,  partly  owinffto  their  compara- 
tive aridity.  Water  is  the  great  want.  Cliihaahua  and  Durango  form  the 
top  of  a  tal)le  which  rises  in  gentle  a^ent  from  the  gulf  of  Mexico  to  an  alJ- 
tude  of  3,800  feet  at  El  Paso,  and  thence  lifts  itself  southward  to  the  high 
plateau  of  Anihuac,  while  forming  a  more  abrupt  slope  toward  the  Pacihc 
The  eastern  part  of  Chihuahua  presents  an  almost  deserted  sand  and  alkali 
plam,  with  numerous  dry  depression^  known  as  Bolson  de  Mapini,  exten.I- 
mg  into  Coahuila,  and  for  some  distance  into  Durango.  Similar  land,  aL 
though  more  broken  by  hills  as  well  as  sliifting  sand  dunes,  and  relieved  by  oc- 
casional river  bottoms,  stretches  from  Rio  Bravo  westward  to  the  mountains. 
Even  south  of  the  state  capital  tlie  soil  is  patchy,  and  on  tlie  whole,  induce- 
ments for  tillaffo  are  small  as  compared  with  stock-raising,  which  ranks  as 
the  second  leading  occupation.  Durango  approaches  in  its  general  charackT 
to  the  southeastern  portions  of  the  neighl)()r  state,  and  regular  farming  vies 
with  stock-raising  and  mining  as  staple  industries.  As  may  be  judged  from 
the  altitude,  tlie  climate  is  comparatively  cool  on  this  table-land;  snow  falls 
in  Chiiiuahua  to  the  depth  of  two  feet,  Rio  Bravo  is  obstructeil  by  ice,  and 
vine<  at  the  somewhat  warmer  El  Paso  require  protection.  The  summer 
temperature  averages  85  degrees.  West  of  the  Sierra  Madre  the  zones 
range  from  the  cola  of  the  mountains  to  the  temperate  of  the  foothills  and 
the  torrid  of  the  coast  lino.  In  Sinaloa  the  hot  oelt  is  40  miles  in  width, 
and  extends  for  some  distance  into  the  tributary  valleys,  with  a  sandy  soil 
that  is  productive  only  near  the  river  courses.  In  Sonora  sand  plains  of 
vast  expanse  cover  nearly  all  the  region  north  of  Guaymas,  with  frequent 
dreaded  simoons;  but  the  east  and  northeast  is  a  delightful,  well-wateretl 
region,  esi)ecially  attractive  to  emigrants.  The  Yaqui  valley  is  Egyptian  in 
temjKjrature,  and  in  the  Nile-like  inundation  of  its  fertile  bottoms.  With 
irrigation,  practicable  from  rivers  and  wells,  nature  yields  her  treasures  in 
such  lavish  a])undance  and  variety  as  to  mark  Sonora  as  one  of  the  richest 
spoUs  on  earth.  Sinaloa  has  hsss  adaptability,  and  arid  Lower  California 
possesses  only  small  and  scattered  tracts  available  for  plantations. 

An  obstacle  to  farming  has  boen  on  one  side  the  intlolence  fostered  by  a 
bountiful  soil,  on  the  other,  the  illil>cral  land  policy  of  the  government,  de- 
rived from  Spanish  times,  and  confusicm  involving  titles.  Until  lately 
the  control  of  vacant  land  was  in  dispute  between  the  municipal,  state,  and 
general  governments,  an»l  there  was  the  insecurity  spread  by  the  fre- 
quent and  sweeping  annulling  of  grants,  on  tlie  ground  that  they  had  been 
(748) 
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made  by  rebellions  or  illegal  authorities,  or  with  nndne  observance  of  con- 
stantly changing  regulations.  In  the  north  the  mission  lands,  secularized  in 
course  of  time,  aided  the  fraudulent  acquirements  of  estate,  as  did  stock- 
raising  leases  and  frontier  troubles,  whereby  influential  men  were  able  to  ob- 
tain possession  of  large  tracts,  to  the  check  of  development,  and  to  the  prej- 
udice of  the  Indians  and  poor  people,  the  true  settlers,  who  were  so 
frequently  deprived  of  the  small  lots  charity  bestowed  upon  them.  This 
tended,  likewise,  to  prevent  surveys  so  necessary  for  promoting  settlement 
as  well  as  knowledge  of  resources. 

The  missions  checked  colonization  to  a  great  extent,  for  a  kind  colonial 
government  reserved  the  best  lands  for  the  neophytes  and  kept  white  men  at 
a  distance  from  them.  In  Lower  Cal.  no  land  was  assigned  in  proprietorship 
to  settlers  till  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  For  a  history  of 
land  titles  in  the  peninsula,  see  Lnssepeg,  Baja  CaL^  passim.  The  owner- 
ship of  land,  with  tne  restrictions  governing  communal  tracts  of  towns,  mis- 
sions, and  Indians,  has  been  considered  elsewhere,  notably  in  Hist.  CaL,  vi., 
this  series.  Instance  of  rules  conceminK  mission  holdings,  in  Son,,  Leyes 
Vari(M,  33.  One  of  the  most  startling  uiocks  to  titles  was  the  decree  by 
Juarez  in  18G2,  annulling  state  concessions  so  far  made,  and  requiring 
a  revision  by  the  federal  authority.  Arch,  Mex.,  CaL  Ley.,  v,  679-83, 
659-61;  Bttenroatro,  Hvtt.  Prirn.  y  Secund.  Cong.,  338;  Bandini,  doc.,  141, 
with  allusions  to  previous  steps  of  the  kind.  The  tax  on  land  sales  is  heavy, 
and  to  perfect  titles  is  costly. 

Large  ranchos  are  not  without  their  value,  however,  by  promoting  more 
perfect  cultivation  with  improved  machinery,  by  introducing  new  ideas 
and  spreading  better  methods,  and  by  bringing  under  tillage  much  land 
otherwise  intractable.  The  value  of  example  is  recognized  in  the  efforts  of 
the  government  to  promote  immigration  of  farmers  from  abroad,  a  main  ob- 
ject ueins,  also,  by  this,  as  well  as  by  new  land  laws,  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  petty  peasantry,  as  a  part  of  a  much  needed  middle  class.  Not 
that  many  of  the  larse  estates  confer  the  benefits  which  seem  alone  to  justify 
their  extent;  most  of  them  are  far  behind  what  even  a  negligent  American 
would  endure.  They  drift  with  the  current  of  improvident  mdolence,  fos- 
tered by  an  indul^^ing  soil,  yielding  readily  two  crops  a  year  with  slight 
labor,  and  retammg  the  seed  a  hundredfold.  Much  of  the  neglect  is 
due  to  the  employment  for  farm  work  of  Indians,  who  are  permitted  to  follow 
their  more  primitive  methods  and  unambitious  ideas.  Tarahumaras  live  on 
maize  and  a  little  milk;  a  family  possessing  twenty  head  of  cattle  is  regarded 
a 4  well  off.  Soc.  Mex,  Oeog.,  BoL,  ii.  45;  Taraym,  Explor.,  269-71.  Yaquia 
and  Mayos  raise  so  little  produce  as  to  frequently  suffer,  despite  the  fertility 
of  their  soil.  They  subsist  greatly  on  lish  and  wild  fruit.  Velcuco,  Son., 
71-9.  They  plant  seed  without  plowing.  Soc.  Mex.  Oeog.,  BoL,  ep.  2,  ii. 
209-10.  Their  wages  as  laborers  between  18.34-59  ranged  from  $4  to  $6 
monthly,  with  rations.  Stone,  in  Pap.   Var.,  cxii. 

Here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  republic,  maize  forms  the  staple  product,  Du- 
rango  leading  with  over  a  hundred  million  kilograms.  Chihuahua  and 
Siualoa  following  close  behind,  and  Sonora  showing  somewhat  over  sixty  mil- 
lions. Wheat  is  comparatively  little  raised  in  proportion,  on  the  coast,  al- 
tliough  that  of  Sonora  ranks  high  in  quality;  in  Durango  it  rises  to  one  tenth 
of  the  maize  figure,  and  in  Chihuahua  to  fully  40  per  cent.  Barley  is  in  small 
demand,  but  frizoles,  which  constitute  the  nationall^ean  dish,  hold  the  aver- 
age ]>roportion  in  kilograms  to  the  maize  crop,  of  a1)out  one  twenty-sixth, 
and  the  accompanying  chile  condiment,  which  replaces  meat  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, figures  at  the  usual  one  per  cent.  Rice  culture  is  creeping  into  favor, 
Sonora  and  Sinaloa  producing  each  about  600,000  kilograms,  and  Durango 
somewhat  over  half  tliat  amount.  Nearly  all  of  the  preceding  primary  arti- 
cles may  l)e  regarded  as  intended  solelv  for  homo  consumption,  and  the  hopes 
of  enterprising  men  and  prospective  colonists  are  turned  rather  to  semi-tropic 

eroducts,   such  as  cotton,    sugar,    and  figs.     Cotton  ap{)ears  to  have  been 
nown  to  some  of  tiie  northern  tribes  beiore  the  couqueati  by  introduotioii 
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from  central  Mexico,  and  the  cnltnre  flonrished  dorinff  colonial  times  to  tome 
extent.  Hardy  found  it  a  leading  industry  on  the  Nasas  in  IS27.  TVor., 
485-6.  It  wau  introduced  at  HermoeiUo  in  1811,  bat  failed.  In  1842  the 
culture  was  resumed,  supplying  Ifiiffo's  mill  in  part,  and  efforts  were  made 
to  extend  the  cultivation  on  Kios  Yaqui  and  Mayo.  In  1843-4  it  nearly 
failed  at  both  places,  through  frost  and  disorders.  Mex.  Mem,  Agric,  1843, 
1845,  p.  12;  VtUuco,  Son.,  61-3.  Chihuahua  in  1879  produced  566,600 
kilogs.,  and  Sinaloa  1,500,000,  while  Duranso  yielded  2,^28,000.  See  also 
ArcL  ComU.  Scien,,  i.  446-51;  HalTs  Son.,  MS.,  77-8;  Mex.  Scraps,  i.  147-8; 
Pap.  Var.,  xi.  15  et  seq.  Worms  have  proved  a  series  anno^rance  in  Sinaloa. 
Later  it  received  a  decided  impulse,  and  while  Durango,  m  1886,  led  with 
about  three  million  kilograms,  the  sister  states  arr  striving  to  rival  her. 
In  this  connection  dyes  were  beginning  to  obtain  attention,  when  mineral 
substances  came  to  discourage  the  effort,  as  they  have  done  in  the  sonthem 
indiso  and  cochineal  centres. 

Another  prominent  article,  su|^r  cane,  is  steadily  increasing  in  favor 
among  planters,  Sinaloa  producinff  over  three  million  kilograms,  and 
Sonora  following  close  behind.  ^Inch  of  this  is  converted  into  brandy, 
partly  as  a  rival  of  mescal,  which  also  finds  its  producers.  Viniculture 
nourishes  in  the  central  part  of  Sonora,  and  Chihuahua  has  achieved  a  rep- 
utation for  its  wines.  Olives,  figs,  oranges  and  kindred  fruit  are  gaining 
attention,  and  also  coffee  and  silk.  Olive  groves  existed  early  in  San  Bar- 
toloine  valley  of  Chihuahua  and  in  the  peninsula,  planted  by  the  mission- 
aries. Exemptions  were  granted  in  the  third  decade  of  this  oentnr}'  to 
planters  of  coffee  and  cacao.  Pinart,  Doc.  Son.,  iL  19-20.  The  ranges  con- 
tain many  medicinal  plants  and  valuable  forests,  chiefly  of  cedar  and  oak. 
The  value  of  trees  is  l)ecomin^  more  impressed  upon  the  government,  and 
efforts  are  being  made  to  reclaim  some  of  the  arid  lands  to  tLe  north  west  by 
planting  groves.  Escudero,  Cfdh.  90-1,  Sonora,  describes  the  trees  to  be  found 
m  the  states.  In  the  estimate  of  products  from  the  soil  Chihuahua  leads 
with  $4/283,561,  followed  by  Durango  with  $3,873,526,  Sinaloa  $3,093,415, 
Sonora  $1,886,030,  Lower  California  $163,778,  lowest  of  all  Mexican  terri- 
tories; while  Oiihuahua  stands  twelfth  in  the  list,  which  is  headed  by  Jalisco 
with  $20,802,066;  Vera  Cruz  and  Guanajuato  coming  next  with  $13,000,000; 
then  Puebla,  Mexico,  Michoacan,  and  Oajaca.  Bwfto,  EttaditL 

8o  far  stock-raising  has  sustained  the  preeminence  apparently  assigned 
to  it  by  the  northern  soil  and  sanctioned  by  national  mdolence.  oeVL, 
New  Tnirkjt,  385-7,  discourses  on  the  natural  advantages,  audBartlett,  Narr., 
ii.  439,  relates  that  a  settler  near  Casas  Grandes  river,  in  1785,  obtained  by 
1829  a  lierd  of  40,000  out  of  four  cows  and  one  bull.  Previous  to  the  Indian 
outbreak  of  1832  there  was  nothing  to  disturb  the  peaceful  growth  of  herds 
and  flocks  to  tlie  very  frontier,  untu  missions  and  private  individuals  counted 
their  possessions  by  the  thousands.  A  mission  on  the  Yaqui  had  over 
40,000  sheep  and  goats.  Pap.  Van,  cxii.  At  Tumacacoei  4,000  cattle  were 
sold  in  1821  at  S3  per  head.  Pinart,  Doc.  Son.,i.  no.  71.  The  ranchos  round 
Babispe  had  60,000  or  80,000  head.  Velwfco,  Son.,  lOa-4,  121.  Uniformity 
of  color  was  much  affected,  and  one  partido  sent  800  white  bulls  to  Mexico, 
Monte.ros,  Espo8.  28;  and  Durango  sent  1,000  white  horses  from  one  estate. 
Kend'iWs  Sunta  F^  Erped.,  ii  111.  In  Amlegin,  142-4,  allusion  is  made  to 
tamed  buffaloes  and  to  their  breeding  with  cattle.  Nacori  found  here  900 
horses  insufficient  for  complete  branding.  Id.,  in  Pap.  Var.,  cxl.  In  1827  at 
the  liacienda  de  Ensenillas  of  Chihuahua 47,000 sheep  lambed.  Hardy's  Trav., 
473.  Conde  estimates  the  stock  of  this  sUte  in  1833  at  235,884  head  of 
cattle,  350,000  head  of  small  stock,  128,371  horses,  and  35,727  mules  and 
asses.  S'ic.  Mex.  Oeog.,  BoL,  v.  285,  324.  Durango  district  claimed  upward 
of  200,000  mares  and  kine  previous  to  the  great  revolt  of  1616.  Hiti.  Nuev. 
Vine,  MS.,  6;  Doc  Mex.,  ser.  iii.  12;  Mota,  Padiila,  318.  Velasco,  Son., 
73,  is  full  of  praise  for  the  '  sabrosisimos  cameros.*  In  1826  Ward,  M^x., 
ii.  560,  ascrilKid  200,000  sheep  and  40,000  horses  and  mules  to  the  Tarca 
hacienda,  80,000  sheep  to  Kamos,  and  40,000  cattle  to  Guatimape.    Hie 
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sparsely  settled  penmsulacotintedin  1800,  7,900  cattle,  4, 600 hones,  males,and 
asdea,  and  17,000  small  stock.  ArriUagOt  Eiiad.,  in  Bandini,  Doc  CaL,  3. 
But  after  a  time  they  melted  awav  in  all  exposed  districts,  under  constant 
raids  into  Sonora,  Chihuahua,  ana  Durango,  and  even  adjacent  regions  suf- 
fered from  the  ever  pendinjg;  danger  and  discouragement.  This  evil  being 
now  happily  reduced,  the  industry  is  recovering  and  promises  to  assume 
vaster  proportions  than  ever.  Indeed,  rapid  settling  of  the  adjoining  border 
country  and  the  rapid  increase  of  communication,  fostered  especially  by 
railroads,  are  giving  a  great  impetus  to  the  frontier  states,  and  offering  in- 
ducements to  agriculturists  by  opening  markets  in  more  than  one  direction, 
and  for  a  wide  range  of  articles.  Intercourse  with  Americans  will  serve  to 
rouse  a  briffht  and  attractive  population,  which  has  partly  by  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity sunk  into  non-progressive  apathy  and  improvidence,  content  with 
bare  sustenance  for  the  da^.  Rich  rancheros  lived  in  bare  and  dilapitated 
houses,  although  dressing  m  semi-barbaric  flitter,  and  their  retainers  have 
been  content  with  mere  sheds.  See  admissions  in  Dice,  Univ.,  viiL  339. 
Indians  especially  lack  enterprise.  Soc  Mex.  Oeoy.,  BoL,  ii.  45. 

Gold,  the  chief  incentive  for  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  continued  to  at- 
tract the  Spanish  adventurers,  especially  towaiti  the  north.  Intent  upon 
this,  it  took  some  years  before  the  discovery  of  the  deposits  in  Zacatecas,  in 
1546-8,  changed  the  current  of  their  ideas  by  the  recognition  that  New  Spain 
was  essentiaUy  a  silver  country.     Then  the  fever  started  anew,  and  onward 

gassed  the  rush,  first  along  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Madre.  In  1852 
^uran^o  was  entered,  although  the  rumored  silver  mountain  here  proved 
to  be  iron,  and  was  left  to  the  appreciation  of  a  later  generation.  One 
precious  deposit  after  another  uufoliied  l>efore  the  advancing  explorers,  who 
reached  Chihuahua  a  decade  later  and  thence  continued  their  successful 
quest  into  the  Occidente  provinces.  Here  gold  cropped  out  in  such  a  way 
ai  to  encourage  the  poorer  prospector,  and  to  cast  an  mterest  over  the  region 
beyond,  from  which  they  were  aebarred  by  aridity  and  savages.  The  Sierra 
Madre  became  more  clearly  marked  as  the  source  of  wealth,  and  in 
course  of  time  the  western  slopes  proved  to  contain  the  richest  mines  located  at 
from  3,000  to  8,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  distribution  is  uneven,  in  pockets, 
bunches,  flat-veins,  aid  chimneys,  depressions  formed  by  ravines,  scattered 
among  immense  bodies  of  low-grade  ores,  usually  in  one  principal  vein,  with 
perhaps  smaller  parallel  branches,  which  class  really  forms  the  most  valuable 
part  of  the  deposits,  so  far  but  little  touched.  They  are  usually  found  in 
primitive  and  transition  rocks,  as  slate  and  graywaoke,  and  especially  por- 
phyry and  alpine  limestone,  the  latter  containing  most  of  the  early  and 
rich  mines.  The  main  low-grade  ore  is  below  60  ounces  to  the  ton,  and  oon- 
sists  for  the  first  300  feet  of  decomposed  colorcuios,  thence  below  the  *  water 
line,*  or  other  disturbing  element,  they  run  into  sulphides,  the  nesfros,  both 
treated  by  amalgamation;  then  follow  the  harder  U/ja  and  pyrites,  subjected 
to  smelting. 

While  rich  in  promise,  with  many  a  glowing  record,  yet  the  frontier 
region  stands  secondary  to  the  north-central  crescent  of  the  republic,  which 
passes  through  San  Luis  Potosi,  Guanajuato,  and  Zacatecas.  Owinff  to  dis- 
tance from  ports  and  other  available  supply  stations,  and  increased  dangers, 
exploitation  was  conducted  with  even  less  thoroughness  than  usual  in  Mexico. 
The  proscription  of  Spaniards  added  to  the  adverse  influence  of  the  repub- 
lican strife;  many  mines  were  a1>andoned  for  lack  of  capital  and  enterprising 
men  after  the  rich  pockets  had  been  exhausted,  and  others  fell  into  the 
hands  of  gambusinos,  or  straggling  workers,  whose  shiftless  methods,  aim- 
ing chiefly  at  immediate  and  easy  returns,  caused  the  ruin  of  well  preserved 
mines.  The  protective  measures  of  colonial  days  received  little  attention, 
partly  from  the  overthrow  of  Spanish  retaliations  and  auchorities  in  such 
matters.  The  destruction  of  walls  and  pillars  used  to  1)e  severely  punished, 
and  reasons  for  abandonment  had  to  be  given,  together  with  plans  for  the 
workings.  For  complaints  and  suggestions.  Bee  Doc.  Jfex.,  ser.  3,  iv.  658-60; 
Pkiari,  ColL,  aos.  669-76;  2{,  Mex,  (kdula$^  MS.,  265-8.    Hardy,  Trxw,^ 
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427-34,  speaks  of  placers  worked  by  the  mdest  of  tools,  mere  sticks;  and 
Coinbier,  Ft/y.,  213^14,  describes  the  manner  of  croahinfqnartz,  with  boulders 
drawn  by  auimaU,  and  the  amalgamation  process.  Details  are  otherwise 
given  in  the  mining  chapters  of  Hi«L  JTex.,  iii.-vL,  this  series^  Surreptitioiu 
working  of  closed  mines  by  gambuainos  aUo  had  minoos  effects  in  cavings, 
etc.  In  rich  mines  the  stealings  by  operatives  were  enormous.  As  Hail  in- 
sUnces,  Sm.,  MS.,  50,  91,  190-1.  The  hostility  of  the  Apaches  obliged  the 
evacuation  of  entire  districts  even  far  from  the  frontier,  especially  in  ikuora. 
Among  the  remedies  presented  to  revive  the  flagging  indodtry  was  exemp- 
tion from  taxes.  Foreigners  began  to  pour  in  after  the  independence,  and 
although  at  tlrst  meeting  with  poor  mccess  from  lack  of  pmdence  and  ex- 
perience, superior  machmery  and  scientiiic  methods  prevailed,  until  a  large 
numl>er  of  rich  deposits  fell  into  their  hands.  Thev  developed  comp^a- 
tively  few  new  mines,  preferring  to  reopen  the  many  abandoned  mines,  which 
as  a  rule  have  been  worked  omy  near  the  surface  and  in  patches.  With 
their  effective  machinery  and  expedients,  the  Lick  or  excess  of  water,  trans- 
portatir>n,  and  other  early  obstacles  are  readily  overcome,  and  the  masses  of 
Ignored  low-grade  ore,  and  even  tailings,  yield  fortunes.  The  result  has 
been  a  gratifying  emulation  among  Mexicans,  participated  in  also  by  poor 
men,  who  receive  advances  from  capitalists,  the  latter  stipulating  for  the 
purchase  of  their  ore  at,  say,  10  per  cent  below  mint  ratea,  which  again 
were  some  20  per  cent  below  real  value,  according  to  Froebel,  Cad.  Am.,iL 
257-8.  Formerly  bancos  de  plata  afforded  similar  aid  to  miners  generally. 
LaAm{fa,  15-19.  A  stimulant  exists  also  in  a  law  which  permits  a  speculator 
to  take  the  working  of  a  mine  from  incompetent  men  by  paying  them  a  rent 
equivalent  to  their  average  extraction.  Friehel,  ii.  231-2.  For  mining  laws, 
8urper\'ising  boards,  mining  college,  etc,  I  refer  to  HuL  Mex.,  iiL-vL,  tins 
series. 

The  development  of  the  frontier  region  under  colonial  regime,  since  the 
discovery  of  Santa  Barbara  lodes  in  about  1563,  has  been  noticed  in  the  pre- 
ceding volume,  and  it  is  liere  necessary  only  to  introduce  its  most  striking 
features  in  connection  with  a  general  account  of  each  state. 

No  very  reliable  data  can  be  obtained  for  the  total  periodic  or  relative 
proiluctioii  of  the  different  sections,  owing  to  the  secrecy  observed  by  own- 
ers, especially  foreigners,  for  obvious  reasons,  and  to  the  neglect  of  officials 
to  collect  information.  This  applies  especially  to  the  distant  frontier,  with 
itH  many  facilities  for  escaping  {niper\'ision.  The  statistics  of  mints,  of 
which  Sonora  possesses  two  and  the  other  three  states  one  each,  afford  the 
most  acceptable  figures,  and  according  to  these,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  IS79,  Sonora  hea< led  the  four  states  concerned  with  a  total  of  32,91  i 
kilograms  worth  81,287,3."52;  Durango  follows  with  2S,535  kilograms 
worth  .$l,lir),9(»4,  then  Chihuahua  with  27,926  kilograms  worth  $1,092,- 
157;  and  last,  Sinaloa  with  11,705  kilograms  worth  $457,771.  The  procew 
of  reduction  in  three  of  the  states  is  divided  1>etween  amalgamation  and 
smelting,  the  latter  preponderating,  while  in  Sonora  lixiviation  predominates. 
The  four  states  stand  cre<lited  also  with  a  gold  j-ield  of  $24,867,  $20,552, 
$46,443,  and  .'?1 2.256,  respectively,  which  places  Chihuahua  first  here,  but 
fourth  in  the  order  of  the  Mexican  states  generally.  In  silver  pnxluction 
Sonora,  as  the  first,  stands  sixth  in  the  republic,  with  little  more  than  one- 
fourth  the  yield  of  Zacatecas;  the  sister  states  follow,  while  Mexico  and 
and  Michoacan  succeed  Sinaloa.  The  geologic  formation  of  Chihuahua  is 
cretaceous  fossiliferous  limestone,  resting  on  primary  strata,  which  presents 
three  classes  of  mines:  in  transition  porphyry,  with  feldspath  liase  and 
quartz  matrix,  as  at  Parral,  Jesus  Maria,  (luadalnpe  y  Calvo,  and  Cuisihuir- 
iachic;  in  alj)ine  limestone,  with  large  formations  of  lead  ores,  as  at  Santa 
Eulalia  and  L'rique;  and  those  with  native  silver  l>eneath  a  sulphide  belt, 
covered  by  chlorides,  bromides,  and  embolite.  as  at  Batopilas,  Morelos, 
Cueros,  and  Tu bores.  The  state  has  revealed  fully  100  <listinct  minerales  or 
districts,  all  with  silver,  sometimes  in  immense  lumps,  while  gold  has  l>een 
successfully  sought  in  several,  even  recently  in  placers.     One  at  Cboneaii 
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45  leagaes  N.  E.  of  Chihuahua,  yielded  half  a  million  between  1867-70;  an- 
other  at  Guadalupe  in  1869  gave  $20,000  monthly  Soc.  Mex.  Oeof/.^  BoL,  4p. 
2,  ii.,  719-20.  Later  discoveries  noticed  in  Mex,  Diar.  Ofic,  Jan.  23,  1871; 
Monitor,  and  others,     (rold  is  found  in  ten  of  the  cantones. 

The  first  mines  discovered  in  the  state  lie  in  the  same  canton  as  Parral, 
which  is  famed  for  tlie  regular  yield  of  its  easily  reduced  though  low-grade 
ore.  It  still  holds  the  second  rank,  and  exhibits  about  400  locations,  from 
which  $60,000,000  arc  said  to  have  been  obtained.  The  vein  is  among  the 
widest,  and  so  far  not  worked  below  300  feet.  The  leading  mines  are  the  V  eta 
(rrande,  34  metres  wide,  yielding  4-8  marcos  per  12  arrobas,  and  the  Jesus 
Maria,  whose  ore  sells  at  $35  to  $60  per  ton.  The  district  was  discovered 
in  1600  by  a  fugitive  miner,  and  rose  rapidly,  being  the  seat  of  the  territo- 
rial deputation  till  the  transfer  to  Chihuahua  in  the  18th  century.  Ramirez^ 
Rifftteza  Min.,  389-90;  Estnd^rOy  Chih.,  137-42;  AU'ijrt,  ii.,  190.  So  far  five- 
sixths  of  the  ore  is  treated  by  amalgamation.  Tliis  district  was  eclipsed  by 
the  development  in  1703  of  the  Santa  Eulalia,  which  gave  importance  to  Chi- 
huahua city.  The  ore  here  occurs  in  enormous  irregular  bodies,  some  large 
enough  to  hold  a  cathedral,  and  with  an  average  yield  of  6  or  8  ounces  per 
carga,  up  to  32  ounces.  The  total  out-turn  so  far  is  estimated  at  fully 
$12^,000,000,  according  to  the  figures  of  Ramirez,  supported  by  Conde 
and  Wizlizenus,  Tour.,  57;  yet  Damgren  gives  the  production  by  1844  alone 
at  over  $360,000,000,  or  $2,(>46,000  a  year  since  1704,  the  average  value  of 
the  ore  l)eing  placed  at  from  $26  to  $103  per  ton.  The  lack  of  water  has 
offset  the  ease  with  which  the  ore  can  l>e  treated.  The  richest  mines  were 
El  Caballo,  San  Matias,  La  Virja,  Dolores,  and  San  Jose.  The  discovery 
was  made  by  fugitive  malefactors,  M'hose  camp-fire  revealed  the  outcropping, 
when  they  sued  successfully  for  panlon.  Such  is  a  popular  version.  Arle- 
gin,  Chron.f  09,  ascrilxjs  the  discovery  to  the  Franciscans,  to  whom  the 
Juliemes  disclosed  the  dei)03it.  From  a  tax  of  one  real  per  marco  on  the 
yield  of  one  bonanza  alone,  as  Ward  puts  it,  the  cathedral  of  Chihuahua 
was  built,  besides  another  structure,  etc.  Froel)el,  Cent.  Am.,  359,  esti- 
mates the  bonanza  at  14,500,000  marcos.  According  to  the  In/onne  Dinput 
TerrU.  of  1825  the  district  had  '63  haciendas  grounds,  188  hornos  de  fundi- 
cion  (smelting  furnaces),  112  cendra>das,'and  a  mass  of  amalgamation  works. 
Mota  Padilla,  NutL,  316,  Soc.  Mex,  Oeog.,  Bol,  v.,  281,  et  se<|.;  Pap.  Var., 
cxli.  pt  5,  refer  to  early  condition.  It  declined  with  the  openmg  of  the  cen- 
tury, and  in  1825  came  an  appeal  for  aid.  Santfi  EuUxUa,  Mines,  5-11;  Ob- 
9erv,  Rep.  Mex.,  iii.,  174-80.  Of  late  it  has  shared  in  the  reWval  produced 
by  foreign  enterprise.  Tlie  richest  ore,  however,  has  been  that  of  San  Pedro 
Batopilas,  remarkable  for  the  calc-spar  matrix  veins  carrying  native  silver 
which  yielded  as  much  as  820,000  per  ton,  with  a  total  production  of,  say, 
$100,000,000.  Ramirez  puts  it  at  only  $60,000,000,  but  he  l>elies  himself, 
while  some  accounts  raise  it  to  $300,0 JO. 000.  '  Las  mas  ricas  que  se  ban 
labrado  en  el  Regno,'  says  Gaml>oa  in  his  Comentnrios.  The  belt  is  4  miles 
by  ^,  and  extends  alc^ig  the  western  slope  of  the  Sierra  Madre.  The  veins 
are  narrow  and  hard,  and  but  little  exploitation  is  required.  The  richest  minet^ 
were  Pastrefla,  the  deepest  somewhat  over  120  metres,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  yielded  $48,000,000  between  1730-50;  San  Antonio,  $10-16,000,000; 
Cirmen,  $25-30,000,000;  Los  Tajos,  $20,000,000.  Since  the  indei)endence 
Ramirez  allows  only  $6,000,000,  but  the  revival  experienced  since  1849,  and 
especially  of  late  by  Americans,  indicates  more.  Of  the  1,400  or  more 
mmei,  72  have  l>een  noted  for  their  yield.  Riff^i^za  Min.,  386^-7.  Most  of  the 
mining  records  of  the  state  allude  more  or  less  to  the  district.  Next  in  or- 
der to  these  three  leading  and  representative  districts  follows  Jesus  Marfa, 
the  proper  opening  of  which  in  1821  gave  a  i>erceptible  impulse  generally  to 
mining  affairs  in  the  state.  The  yield  of  its  principal  mine  wa3f.35,000,000. 
Cuishuiriachic  has  probably  equalled  the  preceding  district  in  production. 
Morelos  is  a  new  district  of  high  rank,  but  less  known  than  Guadalupe  y 
Calvo,  which  opene<l  only  in  1835  has  nevertheless  approached  some  oi  thi* 
heaviest  totals  in  its  yield,  largely  gold.  The  old  region  of  Urique  contains  ■ 
Hist.  Mex.  States,  Vol.  II.  48 
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riefa  ore,  mostly  requiring  fmelting.  Th^  tltstrvrc*  of  Unuchic,  Corralib:*. 
Ziyari,  Topago.  Uroapa.  and  others,  some  in  actzritj,  odien  pracsieaEr 
atjaodoned,  ar*;  waiting  like  several  '^^f  the  reviveii  mines  for  ti^e  cMiital  aa<i 
skill  tliat  fthalL  with  deeper  and  more  thoroagh  erploiiatiaii,  nnfc4d  their 
treairareii.  BtL^to,  E^Uvii4.,  iL.  57-60.  of  1S80.  recogniJDes  caIj  21  mixket  14 
in  operation  in  the  12  actire  districts,  with  a  yieM  Ui€  the  ycAr  ISTS-Td  ni 
146,81%  inarco«  silver  and  7  mareo«  gold,  according  Ui  mint  eoinage;  yet  he 
admits  tlie  nn-^atisfactory  nature  of  the  reports.  Anftericans  own  large  in- 
terests in  BatopilaSy  Pinos  Al:o«,  and  Goadalape,  the  latter  bosght  from 
Engluhmen,  who  still  hold  claims  at  Pin^ns  Altos. 

Sonora  is  generally  reganied  as  among  the  richest  of  Mexican  states^  yet 
greatly  neglecte^l,  owing  to  lack  c*f  water,  capital,  and  security,  and  to  an 
irref^lar  ger>Iogic  formation  that  has  led  to  many  dis^pointnientB*  espedaCy 
to  fr>reign  firms.  Poorer  men,  adapting  themselves  to  changing  aroun- 
stances,  sacceed  better.  They  have  been  favored  also  by  the  neater  propor- 
tion of  gold  here  presented,  notably  in  the  many  placers  oi  the  northern 
partff,  discovered  at  different  times  and  places  in  coarse  of  the  last  hundred 
yean,  and  sustained  in  interest  by  snch  remarkable  yields  as  that  of  the 
early  Cieneguilla,  estimate^l  as  high  as  $100,000,  and  by  the  mystery  shroud- 
ing the  arid  border  regi^Mi  and  the  forbidden  hannts  of  the  Apaches,  gnaried 
by  eold  and  silver  ballets.  The  report  of  rich  finds  in  Ariaxia  in  1769. 
with  silver  lam(rs  of  20,  and  even  146,  arrobas  in  weight.  Ajndol  A/a»fA, 
lib.  ii. ,  cap.  ii.  2*^7.  Some  of  the  lamps  were  presented  to  the  king,  who 
declarerl  the  mines  crown  property,  and  so  stopped  farther  search.  Vebisoo, 
San-y  190-2.  One  mass  weighed  3,500  poonds.  SUme,  25-6.  in  Pap^  Var., 
cxiL  The  8nl>se<|aent  silver  placer  of  this  name  was  in  1S55  declared  gov- 
emmentproperty.  X^mrro,  />'ye«,  321-2.  Big  lamps  were  acain  reported. 
CorrrM.  i5n>..  May  30,  1855.  The  San  Ildefonjto  de  la  Cien^uilla  placers  were 
disc^>vered  al>oat  1769  daring  a  parsuit  of  marauding  Seris,  and  revealed 
pure  grains  and  naggets,  some  from  1  to  27  marooe  in  weight,  much  upon 
the  Kurface.  At  San  Francisco,  near  by,  opened  in  1803,  pieces  of  28  marcos 
were  found.  They  continued  to  l>e  worked  for  several  decades  in  the  present 
century,  vieMinj^  $4.'>.000.000  annually  for  many  years.  VtkucOy  Son.^  1^4- 
203.  Bu«to,  ii.  .T2S.  qurjt^^  an  account  which  estimates  the  total  \'ield  at 
over$10^),(XX),(iOf>.  AU-^fio,  iv.  575;  Anr,  Dhrio,  of  1776,  228-9.  PimirU  Dor. 
Son.,  .MS.,  i.,  no.  11»,  rep<»rt"j  the  condition  in  1800  as  poor,  yet  Diitr.  Mex., 
1810,  xiii-  712,  .speaks  of  untold  prospect*.  In  1837  the  Quitovac  placers 
were  <iiselose<l,  with  nuggets  up  to  30  marcos,  but  leas  extensive.  So^.  Mrx. 
G^'fp'i.,  H<}Ly  xi.  63  5. 

Twenty-one  placers  have  .so  far  lieen  recognized,  one  being  of  silver. 
GoM  exists  in  all  the  mining  districts,  of  which  only  a  few  are  now  classed 
as  active.  Report -«  fmm  the  seven  leading  groups  show  that  75  firms,  with 
a  capital  of  $I0,(XKJ,0Ci0,  are  ojjerating  somewhat  over  200  mines  and  three 
dozen  refliiction  works,  yieMing  fully  $1,200,000  annually.  In  the  famous 
Alamos  district  are  immense  deposits  of  ore  at  from  20  to  50  ounces,  while 
the  higher  grade  yields  from  $250  to  $500  per  ton.  Elsewhere,  as  at  Babi- 
canora,  two  mines  alone  are  ?ai<l  to  have  yielded  over  $50,000,000  within  a 
few  years,  so  that  the  prospects  are  most  encouraging.  According  to  Rami- 
rez' reports  (jf  18S4.  Alamos  district  has  13  mining  firms,  with  a  capital  of 
$l,3().">,000,  operating  15  mines,  of  which  7  are  yielding  an  average  of  $345,- 
000  a  year  from  as  many  reduction  works,  with  730  workmen.     Moctezuma, 

8  firms,  capital  8167,500.  17  mines  and  I  work,  yielding  192,700,  140  men. 
Sahuaripa,  25  firm"*,  capital  ^,295,000,  34  mines,  of  which  only  4  yield 
$254,000,  5  works,  and  434  men.  Guaymas,  12  firms,  $108,500  capiUl,  33 
mines,  including  copper,  of  which  one  only  yields  $4,000,  174  men.  Arizpe, 
7  firm.s,  $1,868,600  capital,  52  mines,  including  copper,  yielding  $300,000,  5 
works,  and  500  men.  Magdalena,  7  firms,  $415,000  capital,  19  mines,  of 
which  only  one  yields  $16,800,  5  works,  and  225  men.  Altar,  17  firms, 
$1,547,000  capital,  45  mines,  including  antimony,  whereof  7  yield  $182,400, 

9  works,  and  165  men.     Busto  assumes  for  1879  only  11  woru  of  any  impor- 
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tauco,  in  16  active  districts  out  of  34.  Dahlgren  raises  the  production  of  the 
famouH  Alamos  group  to  $500,000.  The  rich  deposits  occur  in  big  bunches, 
sometimes  50  feet  wide,  the  first  class,  of  copper  glance  with  silver  sulphide, 
yielding  25  to  50  per  cent  copper  and  f2j50  to  $500  silver  per  ton;  the  second 
class  is  smelting  ore,  the  third  class  brings  50  ounces  with  milling,  and  the 
fourth  class,  with  immense  reserves,  20  to  25  ounces.  The  Quintera  mine  is 
800  feet  deep.  In  1870  tlie  active  mines  were  estimated  at  144,  and  the 
abondoned  at  583.  Twenty  years  earlier  the  yield  of  the  leading  districts 
was  placed  between  100,000  and  120,000  marcos  of  silver.  MarUeverde,  in 
IHcc,  Univ.,  iii.  413  et  seq. 

In  Sinaloa  the  lodes  consist  spreatly  of  quartz  matrix  marked  by  oxide  of 
iron,  and  holding  minute  particles  and  threads  of  gold.  The  principal  de- 
posits, the  argentine,  which  reveals  also  native  silver,  is  here  laraely  connected 
with  lead,  and  to  some  extent  with  copper.  The  average  yield  is  estimated 
at  one  marco  per  carga  of  12  arrobas,  or  an  annual  production  of  1 1,705  kilo- 
grams of  silver.  The  mineral  wealth  is  widely  distributed,  and  each  of  the 
nine  political  divisions  contains  a  number  of  mming  districts,  of  which  Cosala 
is  the  largest,  and  Rosario  among  the  richest.  The  mines  are  placed  at  more 
than  400,  including  copper,  with  over  50  reduction  works  and  39  steam  en- 
gines. Ramirez  estimated  the  circulating  capital  at  $2,500,000  and  the  men 
employed  at  5,300.     Garcia  Cubas  assumes  445  mines  at  an  earlier  period. 

The  most  important  mine  in  Cosala  district,  Guadalupe  de  los  Reyes,  has 
since  1800  produced  $85,000,000,  it  is  said,  the  ore  still  averaging  $100  per 
ton.  The  second  l)est  mine  is  £1  Tajo  of  Rosario,  with  even  better  average 
ore  at  present,  and  in  bonanza.  It  supports  a  population  of  6,000,  according 
to  Hamilton.  Border  StateM,  ]  18.  Dalilgrcn  places  its  proiiuction  at  $12,000,- 
000,  while  according  $90,000,000  to  Rosario.  The  district  was  discovered  in 
16o5  by  a  peasant,  wlio  hero  broke  his  rosary,  whence  the  name.  The  ad- 
joining Plomosas  district  has  ore  valued  at  12  ounces  per  carga.  The  ore  of 
Jocuistila,  in  San  Iipiacio,  is  very  rel)ellious,  yet  the  yield  is  placed  at 
$50-60,000  per  month.  Americans  arc  largely  interested  in  difiereut  dis- 
tricts, and  although  meeting  with  obstacles,  are  paving  their  way  with  enter- 
prising zeal,  as  Vega,  Doc.,  i.  260-4,  has  already  pointed  out.  The  revival  of 
Cosala  is  due  to  them.  Gold  placers  are  found  even  to-day,  notably  in  the 
rugged  Fuerte  re^on. 

Among  the  prmcipal  of  the  35  mining  districts  in  Durango  is  San  Dimas, 
to  which  a  production  of  over  $100,000,000  is  attributed.  The  Candelaria 
mine,  which  early  in  this  century  yielded  $250,000  per  month,  still  averages 
from  $70  to  $140  to  the  ton  from  argentite,  stephanite  ore,  with  galena  and 
iron  and  copper  pyrites  and  native  gold.  The  Bolaftos  mine,  at  the  rear  of 
the  mountam,  produces  an  avoraee  of  $140  to  the  ton.  Coneto  has  remark- 
Ably  rich  ore  in  veins  of  three  feet,  with  much  tin.  The  rebellious  ores  of 
Inde  and  Guanacroi  average  from  $125  to  $300  per  ton.  Del  Oro  has  been 
remarkable  for  its  gold  placern,  and  yielded  at  one  {period  $1,000,000  an- 
nually. Not  far  eastward  of  Inde  are  tlie  shallow  dc{>o8its  of  Los  Fresnos, 
and  iJie  net-like  veins  of  Yerba  Bueua.  The  district  of  Gabilanes  produced 
$300,000  annually  during  the  early  part  of  the  century.  Cueucame  al>ounds 
in  low-grade  ore.  South  of  Durango  are  eight  groups  marked  by  chlorides 
and  bromides,  which  cover  argentiferous  galena.  Mapimf,  Norias,  P^nuco, 
and  San  Ldcas  fisure  as  noteworthy  districts.  In  1831  the  yield  for  the 
state  was  reported  at  78,693  marcos.  Escndero  enumerates  80  mines  in  1848. 
Americans  are  gaining  a  decided  footing. 

In  Lower  California  the  mining  wealth  is  Huiall  in  comparison  with  the 
sister  regions,  yet  each  of  its  eight  municipaUties  contains  one  or  more  gold 
and  silver  mines,  the  former  metal  assuming  greater  proportion  in  the  north, 
where  even  now  such  placers  as  Japa,  San  Rafael,  and  Calamahf ,  are  attract- 
ing attention.  The  nchest  district  is  in  the  south,  the  San  Antonia,  with 
over  40  silver  and  a  score  of  gold  mines,  including  three  placers.  Next 
oome  Santiago  and  La  Paz,  with  11  and  10  mines,  respectively,  of  which  six  are 
gold.  The  first  named  includes  the  Triunfo  minas,  the  foremost  in  the  territory. 
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The  average  3rield  is  from  3  to  12  ounces  of  silver  per  eai^  with  cold  ad- 
mixture, llie  Virgenes  and  Cocachilas  deposits  are  ricber  in  qnauty,  bat 
with  narrower  veins,  yielding  from  8^  marc«>8  per  carga,  downward.  The 
formation  is  granitic.  There  are  three  principal  veins,  while  the  other  re- 
veals six,  with  many  intermediate  streaks.  The  districts  of  MnlM;e  and 
Comondil  have  each  two  gold  and  three  silver  mines,  Todos  Santos  and  Santo 
Tomis  one  gold  mine  apiece,  and  San  Jose  one  silver  mine.  Ramirez  speaks 
promiiiingly  of  San  Jose  island,  of  the  region  between  VaUe  Perdido  anaCer- 
ralvo  island,  Cerro  del  Gis^nte  near  Loreto,  and  from  Cdrmen  island  to  £•- 
piritu  Santo.     The  first  silver  mine  was  opened  about  1750,  and  worked  for 

fovemment  account,  Oil.  Prov.  Rcc,  i.  151-2,  at  Santa  Ana,  and  from  it 
408  niarcos  were  shipped  in  1770.  Heavy  taxes  and  bubble  schemes  have 
counteracte<l  the  revival  promised  by  the  large  influx  of  American  miners. 
Leading  authorities  on  gold  and  silver  mining  in  the  north  are  the  reports  in 
Mgc  Jaeni,  Fom.,  1884  and  earlier  dates;  Id.^  Hnc.^  id.;  Bwto,  E&tadisL^  ii- 
iii.;  U.  S,  Com.  Bel.,  for  different  years;  the  special  mining  histories  of 
Dahl^p*en,  liistcmc  MiwA  of  MexirOy  and  Ramirez^  liiq^ueza  Mineral  de  MixkOr 
both  incomplete  in  range  and  detail,  and  imperfect  m  method  and  data,  yet 
of  undeniable  value.  A  mass  of  information  is  also  presented  in  Pmofi; 
Cal.y  Id.,  D<m:  Son.,  Mex.  Scraps.,  i-ii.  Tarmprf,  £aj>lor.  Min.,  Soe,  Mex. 
OfOtj.  f  y-y'i.,  viii-xi.,  ep.  2,  i.,  iiL;  Pap.  Var.,  different  numbers;  EttmderVy 
Ch'ih,;  Id.,  Dur.;  Id.,  Son.  ySin.;  Velasco,  Son.,  Nardytt  Trav. ;  Ward's  Mex^, 
i.,  ii. ;  IlumffoUU,  Essai  PoL  The  main  object  of  Jacob  P.  Leese,  Historical 
Outline  of  Ijoicer  California,  New  York,  1865.  8vo.,  pp.  46,  was  to  lay  before 
the  world  the  organization  of  the  Mexican  Mining  and  Colonization  Co.  of 
Kew  York,  under  grants  to  the  author  and  his  attsociates  by  the  Mexican 
government  of  46,800  square  miles  of  land  Injtween  24*  20"  and  31*  for  col- 
onization and  industrial  purposes.  A  few  pa^es  are  devoted  to  the  early 
history  of  Lower  California,  and  a  brief  account  of  the  missions.  The 
rest  01  the  publication  is  taken  up  with  a  description  of  the  mineral  resour- 
ces of  that  country,  of  the  pearl  fisheries,  and  of  the  capabilities  of  Lower 
California  generally. 

The  frontier  states  are  rich  also  in  baser  metals  and  minerals.  Copper 
abounds  in  nearly  all  of  them,  and  has  been  worked  in  different  places,  but 
with  little  aj)i)lication,  as  in  Sonora,  in  Chihuahua,  with  her  famed  Copper 
Mow"tain,  arnl  in  Lower  California,  where  a  numljer  of  mines  are  worketl. 

Iron  lias  Ikcu  found  in  several  places  in  Sonora  and  Chihuahua,  and 
close  to  Duraugo  city  lies  that  curious  dei)osit  known  as  the  Cerro  del  Mcr- 
cado,  after  its  discoverer.  This  reported  nilver  mountain,  which  first  at- 
tracted tlie  Spaniards  to  tliis  region,  proved  to  be  a  mass  of  iron  a  mile  in 
length  by  nearly  half  a  mile  in  width,  an<l  086  feet  high,  calculated  to  con- 
tain 400,000.000  tons,  the  specific  weight  being  4.658,  and  assaying  from  70 
to  7')  per  cent,  of  pure  iron.  Attempts  to  work  it,  since  1828,  have  only  of 
late  begun  to  give  promising  results. 

Lead  exists  in  most  of  the  states,  and  that  from  a  mine  in  the  center  of 
the  Santa  Eul.ilia  silver  district  of  Chihuahua  is  used  to  assist  the  smelting 
process. 

Tin  has  been  noticed  in  Sonora,  and  Durango  contains  several  immense 
fields,  worked  to  some  extent  in  the  preceding  century,  and  lately  promis- 
ing to  r'vivo. 

Nickel  has  been  discovered  at  San  Rafael,  Lower  California,  and  anti- 
mony in  Sonora. 

Quicksilver  lias  long  been  sought  for  to  promote  the  reduction  of  precious 
metals,  and  indications  have  been  found,  but  not  sufficiently  satisfactory. 
In  Lower  California  are  three:  in  Sonora  two,  from  one  of  which  a  numl)er  of 
flasks  were  obtained.  Los  Ut)ion,  Dec.  16,  1860;  Dos.  Rcp»h.  July  6,  1878, 
Chihuahua  lias  it  in  two  cantons  and  Durango  in  boneto,  where  it  extends 
for  two  leagues,  assayinc;  60  70  per  cent.,  the  result  of  special  exploration 
Or^ed  in  1^4.  M<'x.  E^fpon.  Tom..,  1845.  53-4;  Pap.  Var.  xi.,  pt.  iv.,  53-4. 
This  is  perhaps  the  most   promising  deposit.     Later  the  search  for   coal 
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excited  moat  interest,  in  connection  with  railroad  building.  The  value  of 
the  indications  along  the  Rio  Grande  is  not  yet  certain.  That  at  Topia  in 
Durando  is  satisfactory;  and  equal  assurance  is  made  for  a  deposit  75  miles 
east  of  Mazatlan,  but  they  are  not  likely  to  be  worked  for  a  long  time.  In 
Sonora,  however,  there  are  some  fine  lieldsi,  especially  in  Surramas  on  Rio 
Yaquin,  not  far  from  Ures.  It  is  said  to  be  36  square  kilom.  in  superticios. 
Cost  of  transportation  is  the  chief  obstacle.  Ramertz,  192,  577;  MamiUon^ 
Border  Stat&f,  98-101;  Mex.  Scrdps.,  i.,  281,  ii.,  18.  Baruche,  Brouces,  and 
San  Maroial  contain  lar^e  tields.  Chihuahua  claims  deposits  for  four  can- 
tons,  and  the  peninsula  has  one  at  least. 

Graphite  has  been  found  in  Lower  California,  at  San  Javier,  and  from 
San  Marcial,  in  Sonora  shipmcnt9  have  l>een  made  to  Germany  and  New 
York  without  obtaining  remunerative  results.  The  peninsula  has  also  indi- 
cations of  asphaltum,  oil  and  petroleum,  the  latter  likewise  in  Durango,  at 
Sierra  de  Gamon.  Sulphur  exists  in  both  regions:  in  Duraugo  at  Mepimi, 
whence  shipments  were  made  to  the  mint  at  Mexico  in  early  days,  and  in 
Lower  Camomia  at  the  Virgenes  volcano,  which  has  of  late  years  been 
worked. 

Saltpeter  has  been  found  in  Sonora  and  Lower  CaUfomia.  Salt  abounds 
in  the  coast  regions,  and  in  Chihuahua  deposits  have  been  worked  at  Santa 
Eduvige.  Sinaloa  claims  nine  fields  and  Sonora  several,  from  which  even 
the  colonial  treasury  received  revenue.  Those  of  the  peninsula  are 
more  important,  however,  notably  Cirmon  island,  ofif  Loreto,  and  at  San 
Quentin,  from  which  a  number  of  cargoes  are  shipped  annually,  from 
Cdrmen  during  colonial  times.  Gal.  Proo.  St.  Pap.,  Ben.  MiL,  xvi.  3.,  xviii. 
4.  By  1856-7  the  export  had  risen  to  over  1,100  tons,  on  whicli  the  gov- 
ernment exacted  $4  per  ton.  Avtepos  Baja  CaL,  58-60.  Guillemin  reduces 
the  export,  and  adds  that  a  field  at  San  (ronzalo  point  was  opening.  Arch, 
de  Comis.  Sden.,  ii.  417.  San  Quentin  has  since  early  days  proved  more 
remunerative  than  the  boasted  copper  mines  near  by.  In  1855-56  tlic  yield 
was  $8,085  and  $4,633.  For  other  fields  see  Taylors  L.  Cat,,  110,  123-31; 
Hayea'  Doc  L.  CaL,  63-5;  Ramire%,  291-3,  575.  580  1. 

There  are  also  deposits  of  guano,  alum,  gypsum,  lime,  marble  and  even 
precious  stones,  such  as  the  ruby,  beryl,  topaz,  garnet,  the  latter,  however, 
insufficient  to  prove  an  allurement. 

Pearls  exist,  however,  and  have  until  late  years  been  the  chief  attraction 
of  Lower  California.  Although  discovered  in  the  days  of  Cutic  it  was  not 
until  the  opening  of  the  17th  century  that  they  became  an  object  of  special 
search .  The  private  expeditious  found  record  through  the  fame  of  their  suc- 
cess. So<»n  after  the  missionaries  entered,  and  regarding  the  promiscuous 
contact  with  adventurers  demoralizing  to  the  Indians  they  secured  restric- 
tion, under  which  fishing  could  be  followed  only  by  licensed  parties. 

Among  the  most  fortunate  (»f  early  adventurers  are  mentioned  Castillo,  of 
Chiametia,  Ortego,  and  Carboncl.  The  first  systematic  workers  of  the  beds 
were  Cordova  and  Iturbe,  1615.  Clavvjei'o  Storia  Col.,  i.,  161;  ParhecOt  CaL 
Dor.y  ix.,  21-2,  33-4;  Frntfyo*,  Not.,  x.,  204-5.  Subsequently  a  soldier  ncimed 
Osio  created  great  stir  bv  his  success.  In  1743  he  ootaincd  127  pounds  of 
pearls,  and  in  the  following  year  275,  chiefly  above  Mulcge.  It  is  said  that 
no  filled  cellars  with  oysters  cast  up  by  the  waves,  and  after  letting  them 
rot  the  pearls  were  gathered.  Estiva  inSor.  Mex.  Oeog.^  BoL,  x.,  673-97,  adds 
that  he  presented  the  queen  with  a  necklace  of  alternate  round  and  pear- 
shaped  pearls.  About  this  time  the  royal  fifth  is  said  to  have  been  rented 
for  $12,000  a  year.  Alvanulo  Hist.  CaL,  i.,  10.  Boegert,  NarAricIden,  330, 
doubts  this.  Toward  the  close  of  the  last  century  the  fifth  was  placed  at 
2  lbs.  3ozs.,  fr.  1792-96;  other  accounts  reduced  this  to  3  lbs.  9  ozs.  fr. 
1788-97;  an  amount  assigned  by  some  to  1797  alone.  Arch.  CaL  Prov.  St.  P. 
xvi.  123,  119;  Ben,  MiL,  xvii.,  4-5,  28;  xvi.,  4-5;  xviii.,  5. 

This  system  continued  till  republican  times,  when  with  lessened  super- 
vision the  influx  and  irregularities  threatened  to  exhaust  the  beds.     By  de* 
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(zee  of  IS5T  regnUtiooH  were  Bccordiagly  iganed  f»r  protecting  them,  mch  M 
diriding  them  iato  four  >ectiong,  of  which  only  one  conld  be  worked  umnmlly, 
in  lota  rented  (or  the  seaaon  to  the  highest  bidden.  The  Brat  sections  ex- 
tended from  Calm  I'almo  to  San  Lorenzo  channel,  the  Becoud  embraced  La 
Paz  bay  and  the  islands  of  San  Jose  and  Kiiplritu  Santo,  the  third  covered 
the  space  from  the  north  end  of  Iji  Paz  liay  to  Coronadog  island,  the  fourth 
from  San  Marcos  island  to  San  Bruno  bay.  beyond  Mulege.  Details  and 
rules,  in  S'x.  ifrx.  Oeo-j.,  BoL,  x.  681-4.  ObnHrvaiice  has  as  nsnaj  been 
neglected,  but  atricler  supervision  begins  to  prevail, 

Expet^tions  have  till  fate  years  been  fitted  out  at  (laaymas,  each  vessel. 
of  from  15  to  30  tons  burden,  carryii^  from  30  to  50  divers,  nanally  Vaqui 
Indiana,  in  charge  of  an  armador.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  paid  a  certain  share 
of  tiic  eateh,  and  frecjuently  kept  in  dcbt^bondage  by  means  of  advances  and 
sQppliea.  The  regular  season  lasts  from  July  tn  September.  As  soon  as  the 
vessel  had  been  brought  to  anchor  over  an  oyster-bed,  the  divers  began  their 
work,  which  they  kept  np  for  two  hours  in  the  forenoon  and  three  in  the 
l^temooD.  Each  had  a  net  fastened  to  bis  waist  for  the  reception  of  the 
oysters,  and  carried  in  his  hand  a  short  stick,  pointed  at  each  end,  with 
which  to  dislodge  his  prey  from  the  rocks,  and  to  defend  himself  from  his 
dreaded  enemies,  the  shark  and  devil-fish.  After  the  division  the  oysters 
were  opened  to  look  for  pearls,  l>eginning  with  the  owners'  share.  The  camps 
on  shore  were  the  scene  of  drunkenness,  debauchery,  and  strife,  as  might  be 
expected  from  a  multitude  of  savages  suddenly  freed  from  restraint,  and  sup- 
plied with  everything  they  desired  and  could  pay  for  by  the  onscrupuloas 
traders  who  attended.  The  colonial  government  issued  regulations  for 
checking  such  disorder,  and  appointed  officers  to  enforce  theoi.  Ardu 
Cai.,    Prop,    ntt.,    viii.    135-7.     They   have   served    as   a  Um   for  later 
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BnPENsEs  01'  Outfit 


Cost  of  Craft 9  4,<)00 

Feeding  308  divers  at  12j  cts. 

per  diem  3J  months 9,210 

Advances  to  divers  1  ,  0^0 

Averagbg  816  each  f "■''^ 

<16.998 


i900|«23,80G  813,500  8GT.8O0  S 


822,500 
3.500 

11,800 


Pruceedh  of  Year's  BtraiNBU 


Sale  of  PearLt #23,800 

Sale  of  Shell 14,000 

K«tum  of  Craft  with  value,  re- 
duced 25  per  cent 3,675 

$41,475 

Net  Profit |24.«6 
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In  1856  the  bosinefls  was  less,  as  follows  : 


£xi>KNSE8  OF  Outfit 


CJost  of  Vessels I  5,000 

Support  of  305  Divers 4,003 

Aavances  to  Divers 4,880 


$13,883 


Proceeds  for  Year 

Sale  of  Pearls $21,750 

Sale  of  Shell 7,937 

Ketum  of  Vessels,  reduced  in 

value  25  per  cent .. 3,750 


$33,437 
Net  Profit 19,554 


No  mention  is  made  of  any  of  the  money  advanced  to  divers  b«)inff  re- 
covered, but  as  a  rule  about  one-half  was  saved.  The  other  half  was 
reckoned  as  a  loss  in  order  to  secure  the  diver's  services  for  the  next  season. 
Therefore  the  profits  may  be  said  to  have  been: 

In  1855 ...$27,421— Capital  invested. $16,998 

In  1856 21,994—     "  "       13,883 

EitevOy  MtimrioL  nahrf  la  Pe»ea  de  Perla,  in  Soc.  Hex.  Otog.  BoL,  x.,  687-8. 
Lassepas  gives  from  unofficial  sources  the  yield  of  pearls  during  the  follow- 
ing years: 


In  1854 $17,000 

In  1855 23,800 


In  1856 ^ $22,500 

In  1857 21,750 


The  same  writer  estimates  that  durintr  the  277  years,  from  1580  to  1857 
inclusive,  there  were  taken  from  the  California  waters  1,911,300  quintals  of 
shells,  containing  2,770  lbs.  of  pearls,  valued  at  $5,540,000.  Baja  CaL  65. 
See  also  Ottillemin,  Manama,  in  Arch,  de  Com,  Sden.  du  Affx.,  ii.  417-19.  The 
season  of  1867  was  an  unusually  poor  one,  only  about  $15,000  of  pearls  and 
$10,000  of  shells  being  taken.  La  Paz  Ba4a  Cal,  Nov.  23,  1867.  In  1868 
the  pearls  taken  amounted  to  $49,800,  shell,  $9,600,  without  counting  the- 
yield  of  the  second  season,  or  conchada,  when  the  divers  fish  on  their  own  ac- 
count, after  being  freed  from  the  regular  contracts.  This  work  they  keep 
up  till  it  becomes  too  cold,  and  generally  obtain  about  10  per  cent,  of  the 
yield  of  the  regular  season. 

T.  F.  Pujol, in  an  article  entitled  Estudio  Bidiogico sobre  la  ostro  aircula  Margar- 
Ui/eruSf  which  not  only  sives  much  scientific  information  covering  the  pearl 
oyster,  but  is  also  as  exhaustive  an  account  of  the  pearl-fish erv  as  that  by 
^teva,  places  the  yield  of  pearls  in  1869  at  $62,000,  and  of  shells  at  $25,000. 
Soc.  Mex,  Otoq,  BoL  Epoc.  2,  iii.,  139. 

Recent  information  concerning  the  yield  is  less  satisfactory  than  that 
furnished  in  the  6th  decade,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  average  catch 
in  a  season  returned  a  net  profit  of  somewhat  over  $20,000,  obtained  with  an 
invested  capital  of  about  $16,000,  and  a  force  of  400  divers  divided  among  two 
dozen  vessels.  •  Traders  at  La  Paz  offered  about  $17.00  per  oz.  for  seed  pearls 
and  $1,200  for  choice  pearls,  according  to  their  size,  regularity  of  shape  and 
brilliancy.  To  improve  those  which  are  defective  in  the  latter  respects,  the 
Califomians  caused  them  to  l>e  swallowed  by  hens,  which  they  kill  when 
suffcient  time  has  elapsed  to  allow  the  surface  of  the  pearl  to  be  cleaned  and 
smoothened. 

It  is  only  since  the  middle  of  the  present  century  that  the  shells  materi- 
ally swelled  the  fishing  profits,  by  finding  a  wider  market  for  the  mother-of- 
pearl.  Their  proportion  of  the  yield,  somewhat  over  one-half,  gave  a  fresh 
impulse  to  the  fishery,  as  it  presented  an  assured  profit,  which  was  even  cal- 
culated to  cover  all  expenses. 

Lassepas  says  that  the  true  nAcar  or  mother-of-pearl  is  taken  from  a  shell 
of  different  form,  size,  color  and  fineness  from  the  ordinary  pearl-oyster.  It 
is  found  on  the  coast  above  Cape  de  las  Vlr^enes,  and  the  remains  scattered 
about  the  beach  at  the  enseuaua  of  San  Felipe  de  Jesus  show  tha!i  in  former- 
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times  this  shell  was  collected.  Baja  Cai. ,  65.  This  statement  8eem«  borne 
out  by  a  letter  from  Airillaga  to  the  viceroy,  dated  Oct.  9,  1797,  wherein 
the  former  announces  that  in  addition  to  certain  pearls  he  sends  *  the  shell 
asked  for.'  Arch.  CaL  Prov.  St.  Pap.  xvii.,  11.  Whatever  may  have  been 
<lone  in  early  days,  however,  it  was  the  shell  of  the  ordinary  pearl-oyster 
^which  was  mainly  exported  after  the  trade  was  revived.  Thia  was  really 
about  18.30 ;  but  it  was  not  until  after  1850  that  the  industry  began  toauume 
much  importance.  The  shell  exports  from  1S53  to  1856  are  given  by  Esteva 
as  folio wh: 

1853,  14,000  quintals,  sold  on  land  at 11.33^  per  qointaL 

1854,  21,971        **  *'  1.87i  " 

1855,  25,200        "  "  1.68| 

1856,  0,350       "  "  1.25 

<J!ost  of  placing  the  shells  on  board 25 

Export  duty  by  decree  of  April  27,  1855 25 

— Memoria  in  Soc.  Mex.  Otog.  BoL,  686. 

Lassepas  gives  figures  for  the  last  three  of  these  years  which  differ 
slightly  from  the  above,  and  adds  the  export  for  1857,  4,957  quintals,  making 
the  total  export  of  shells  from  1854  to  1857,  58,948  quintals,  valued  at  $120,- 
402.  BajaCal,  64. 

On  the  west  cost  the  abalones  attract  Chinese  fishermen. 

The  other  tisheries  of  the  peninsula,  whale  and  seal,  did  at  one  time 
Reserve  some  attention,  but  are  no  longer  of  any  importance.  The  seal  and 
other  catch  is  almost  a  feature  of  the  past,  and  the  occasional  visits  of 
whalers  are  growing  rarer. 

About  1854  settlements  were  formed  along  th6  west  coast,  chiefly  by 
Portugese,  who  sought  blubl>er,  whalebone,  and  seal  skins,  usually  for  the 
San  Francisco  market.  According  to  Taylor,  L.  CaL,  60,  there  were  at  one 
time  30  camps,  employing  2,000  men. 

Scammon,  writmg  about  1867,  says  that  between  1858  and  1861  many 
whalers  visited  Scammon 's  lagoon,  in  28"*,  getting  there  22,250  pounds  of  oil, 
worth  $333,750.  Now  it  is  abandoned.  The  same  fate  has  befallen  Ballenas 
bay,  where  one  year  eight  vesseli  tc^ok  3,500  pounds,  and  the  next  year  four 
vessels  took  4,700  pounds,  worth  altogether  §123,000.  From  1856  to  1861 
Magdalena  bay  yieldetl  'U,4*J5  pounds,  worth  ?n) 1 0,375,  but  now  it  is  verv 
poor.  The  whaling  and  peltry  resources  are  almost  exhausted.  Scammon  t 
Jiept.  on  W.  Co(u*tnf  L.  Cal.  in  Broiones  L.  Cai,  123-31. 

Notwithstanding  the  heavy  restrictions  on  foreign  goods,  in  the  shape  of 
duty,  cost  of  transport  and  the  profits  of  numerous  micSllemen,  manufactures 
are  not  flourishing  in  Mexico.  From  the  northern  states  less  is  to  l>e 
expected,  with  their  scanty  population  and  absorbing  mining  and  agricul- 
tural interests;  yet  even  here  tlie  apathy  is  striking,  which  has  neglected 
such  ready  resources  as  are  oflfered;  for  instance,  by  the  iron  mountains  of  Du- 
rango,  ami  continued  to  seek  rails  from  distant  and  costly  sources.  For- 
eigners have  appreciated  many  of  the  opportunities  thus  presented,  but  the 
insecurity  and  unreliability  prevalent  until  late  have  checked  enterprise. 
As  it  is,  manufacturers  are  confined  to  a  few  articles  of  primary  necessity, 
and  such  as  are  easily  obtained  from  rough  material  at  hand,  such  as  powder, 
«ugar,  leather,  cordage,  and  wagons;  articles  for  dress  extending  from  coarse 
cloth  to  crudely  embroidered  shawls  and  hats  of  felt  and  straw,  soap,  com- 
jnoTi  pottery,  and  cigars.  Mazatlan  boasts  of  two  iron  foundries  of  recent 
•date,  and  Durango  of  one.  Tlie  Arizona  mines  and  the  completion  of  the 
Sonora  railroad  have  greatly  increased  the  outlet  along  the  line  of  Guaymaa 
for  flour,  wine,  and  spirits;  otherwise  none  of  the  articles  named  are  intended 
for  other  than  local  consumption,  even  the  skins  exported  being  sent  in  un- 
finished form. 

The  only  manufacture  of  importance  is  that  of  textible  fabrics,  notably 
cotton.  Yet  even  this  is  not  sufficient  in  quantity  or  quality  to  prevent  the 
introduction  of  foreign  goods,  the  duty  on  which  forms  the  feadins  revenue. 
Cotton  cloth  being  made  in  Mexico  by  the  almrigines,  their  art  readily  spread 
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outward  among  those  natives,  who,  before  the  conquest,  plaited  fabrics  from 
coarser  hbrca.  Nevertheless,  the  establishment  of  large  factories  has  been 
slow,  mainly  retarded  by  competition  from  abroad  and  from  the  southern 
states,  and  partly  by  political  disorders  and  causes  affecting  other  sections. 

Pike,  Ejcphr.  35^i-4,  alludes,  in  1807,  to  blankets  and  coarse  cloth  made 
in  Chihuahua.  The  manufacture  of  niantas  declined  after  the  republio 
gave  freer  access  to  foreign  gooils.  Pap.  Var.,  cxiv.  pt.  v.,  12. 

Thus  Sonora  has  only  one  cotton  mill,  near  Hermosillo,  the  Angelen,  of 
64  looms.  U.S.  Com.  ReL,  1878,  952.  In  1843,  shortly  after  its  establish- 
ment, it  had  54  looms  and  2,198  spindles,  usins  71  quintals  of  cotton 
weekly,  and  producing  57  jjieces  of  cloth.  Mex,  mem.  Iiuti.^  1844,  ap.  5-7. 
Operations  were  stopped  !)y  war  between  1853-63,  after  which  they  revived. 
l/aWs  Son.  MS.,  54.  Later  300  persons  were  employed,  producing  1,000 
pieces  of  cloth  per  month.  Velasco,  Son.,  83,  praises  the  line  zarapes  woven 
by  Yaquis. 

Chihuahua  boasts  of  three,  which  yield  monthly  some  7,500  pieces  of 
<!loth.     Tliey  are  La  Industria,  Talamantes  and  Dolores. 

Durango  has  eight,  producing  some  20,000  pieces,  besides  thread.  They 
are  located,  the  largest  at  Durango,  two  at  Nombre  de  Dios,  one  at  Tumaf, 
two  at  Cuencamf,  one  at  Papasquiaro,  and  one  at  Mapime.  Oaremha  Mer- 
<hant,  58.  A  mill  was  proposed  already  in  colonial  days,  and  in  1847  there 
were  five,  with  188  looms  and  6,362  spindles,  producing  more  than  1,600,000 
varas  of  cluth,  and  using  75,923  arrobas  of  cotton  and  4,699  of  wooL  De- 
tails  in  Esemlero  Dur.,  62-3;  Dur.  Mem,  Oob.,  1831,  11-14;  Pap.  Var.,  xi., 
pti.,  22,  43-6;  RamirfZ,  HittL  Dur.,  54-5. 

Sinaloa  has  three,  yielding  about  15,000  pieces  They  are  at  Mazatlan, 
Villa  Union  and  Culiacan,  the  latter  the  largest,  'que  poco  mas  6  menos 
cubrcn  las  neccssidades,'  says  Buchua,  Comy.JSin.,  43.  With  400  looms  and 
over  6,000  spindles,  using  12,000  quintals  ot  raw  material.  Other  details  in 
Busto.  Eiftadist.,  i.,  pt*  ii.;  (/.  S.  Com.  Bel.,  1879  and  other  years;  Hernandez 
Sin.,  65;  Baja  Cal,  49-50;  Mex.  Mtm.  Fom.,  Id.  IIojc,  fr.  tlifferent  years. 

With  the  rapid  opening  of  new  outlets  and  markets,  the  entry  of  enter- 
prising colonists  and  the  existence  of  cheap  and  intelligent  labor,  with  un> 
surpassed  natural  resources,  it  is  evident  that  the  growth  of  manufact* 
nres  is  but  a  question  of  time. 

As  a  rich  mining  country  Mexico  has  ever  been  a  tempting  6eld  for  com- 
merce. Recognizing  this,  and  jealous  concerning  so  valuable  a  possession, 
Spain  kept  it  wholly  to  herself,  isolated  from  the  world.  Toward  the  close 
of  the  last  century  she  relaxed  slightly  in  permitting  foreign  vessels  to  trade, 
yet  oidy  to  a  very  limited  extent. 

The  war  of  independence,  in  severing  communication  with  southern 
dep6ts,  obliged  the  frontier  states  to  welcome  the  forbidden  visitors,  one  re- 
sult of  which  was  to  partially  change  the  centres  of  distribution  along  the 
coast,  from  iidand  towns  like  Hermosillo,  Xlamos,  Culiacan,  to  sea-ports  like 
Guaymas  and  Mazatlan.  The  latter  l>ecame  known  in  1818,  and  was  opened 
to  trade  by  decree  of  1821 ;  the  former  being  o[)encd  in  1813  as  a  more  dis- 
tant and  needed  liarbor,  the  only  really  f^ood  one  in  the  gulf.  Mazatlan  is 
only  partially  sheltered.  Cortex,  Dhrio,  xviii.,419;i/ex.  Col.  Dec.  y  OnL,  115; 
History  of  Maztlan  in  Soc.  Mtx.  Oeotj.,  Boi,  ep.  2,  iv.,  66  et  seq. 

Under  the  republic  freedom  of  trade  and  use  of  water  routes  were 
limited  only  by  the  convenience  of  the  treasury  department.  All  nations 
were  received  in  intercourse;  and  although  established  usage  and  climatic 
considerations  still  maintained  the  standing  of  inland  towns,  the  costly 
mule-trains,  which  had  so  far  carried  freight  at  immense  cost  from  the  in- 
teri(»r,  had  to  yield  ereatly  to  the  increasme  traffic  by  vessels,  for  foreign 
captains  absorbed  also  most  of  the  coast  trade.  In  upland  territories  lise 
Durango  they  still  sustained  themselves,  but  Chihuahua  soon  changed  her 
sources  in  part  from  Tampico  and  the  south,  and  notably  from  Matamoros, 
and  opened  traffic  with  the  United  States  in  1824  by  means  of  caravans  of 
wagons,  known  as  prairie  schooners,  which  for  many  years  followed  the 
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Santa  F^  route,  and  subsequently  passed  through  San  Antonio  and  Presidio 
Del  Norte. 

This  prairie  commerce  or  Santa  Fe  trade  had  begun  more  th*a  a  dozen 
years  beiort  with  New  Mexico,  to  which  history,  of  my  series,  I  refer  the 
reader.  Sec  hje  also  Grtgija  Com.  Prairies,  ii.,  etc.  The  caravans  increased 
in  8ize  after  1831,  forming  usually  two  score  wagons,  yet  Gre«g  assomes, 
1843,  that  only  oue-tenUi  of  the  total  Chihuahua  imports,  '^000,000  to 
$3,000,000  in  value,'  came  from  the  north.  Pike,  Exphr,  353,  alludes  to  the 
heavy  cost  of  overland  carriage.  Bartlett*s  Narr.^  ii,  435;  NUea*  Seg.,  Ivi, 
404,  etc. 

With  greater  opportunities  for  disposing  of  surplus  products  came  in- 
creased demand  for  comforts  and  luxuries,  and  so  the  trade  increased  until 
the  custom  house  record  of  Guaymas,  for  the  year  ending  September,  1879, 
showed  imports  to  the  amount  of  $366,373,  of  which  $127,121  were  from  the 
United  States,  besides  some  $60,000  worth  of  machineir,  and  $239,252 
from  Europe.  The  latter  embraces  chiefly  fabrics  of  cotton,  wool, 
and  linen,  groceries  and  provisions,  hardware,  cutlery,  crockery,  and 
fancy  goods.  The  imports  from  the  United  States  share  in  aU  of 
these  articles,  equalling  the  European  in  groceries  and  proviaons, 
but  falling  a  little  more  than  half  in  the  other  branches,  while  ex- 
celling greatly  in  mining  and  a^cultnral  implements  and  drugs.  The  gro- 
ceries and  provisions  amount  m  all  to  about  1,300,000  pounds,  hardware 
and  crockery  to  616,000  pounds,  implements  207,000  pounds,  madiinery 
l,r)00,000  pounds,  iron  94,000 pounds,  drugs  94,000  pounoB,  purfumery  4,400 
pounds,  faurics  760,000  sq.  m.,  fancy  goods  $33,000,  besides  some  lumber, 
coal,  silk,  clothing,  etc.  See  consular  documento  in  U.  S.  Com.  BeL,  1879, 
439.  For  the  preceding  year  the  imports  were  $564,799  from  the  United 
States,  and  $390,701  from  Europe;  of  which  $288,000  were  in  fabrics,  $275,000 
in  provisions,  $162,000  in  hardware,  $117,000  in  lumber  and  machinery.  In 
1855  the  imports  were  assumed  to  be  $1,150,000,  of  which  $150,000  national- 
ized goods  from  Sinoloa  contributed  to  yield  a  total  of  $176,000  to  the  cus- 
tom house,  and  in  1849  $173,000,  while  the  receipts  from  imports  alone  in 
1879  were  .^283,962,  and  in  1878  $312,000.  In  1825,  1827,  and  1828  the  im- 
jiorts  were  $56,280  $103,948,  and  $83,2.")1,  respectively.  Prieto,  Benias.,  308, 
<locs  2-3,  7-10;  J/^r.  Aft/n.  linr.^  for  the  different  years;  Lerdo,  Mem.,  108, 
658,  etc. ;  BfixUt.  Kxtndi^t,  i.,  43-7. 

The  receipts  at  Mazatlan  for  the  year  ending  June,  i879,  were  much 
larger,  $2,732,500;  $1,170,000  l>eing  for  fabrics,  $167,000  for  groceries, 
$1345,000  for  hardware  and  .?98,000  for  machinery,  an  excess  due  partly  to 
Mazatlan  being  the  entreiK)t  for  several  adjoining  sections  of  the  republic,  es- 
pecially Durango,  and  to  the  fewer  opportunities  for  smuggling  here  pre- 
sented as  compared  with  those  offered  upon  the  frontier. 

In  the  other  maritime  province,  Lower  California,  the  imports  at  La  Pax 
for  the  same  period  amounted  to  $151,950,  while  those  of  Chihuahua  are 
but  faintly  represented  by  the  records  of  its  frontier  custom  houses,  as  m<T«t 
of  the  goods  consumed  arc  still  obtained  from  Matamoros  and  other  Mexican 
points  BttJtfo,  Ef^uiiMn  46,  places  the  revenue  of  the  custom  houses  at  Pre- 
sidio del  Norte,  Kl  Paso,  and  Janos  for  the  year  ending  June,  1878,  at 
$,')2,899,  $42,237  and  $787,  respectively. 

Exports  consist  chiefly  of  silver  and  gold,  Sonora  sending  in  1879  $625,- 
067,  nearly  half  of  it  coined,  and  $82,262  in  gold,  while  other  articles 
amounted  onlv  to  $18,000,  two-thirds  in  hides.  At  Mazatlan  also  the  export 
figures  of  1879  for  $3, .370, 000  embraced  $3, 207,000  in  silver  and  gold,  while  the 
remainder  consisted  of  ores  for  $1 18,680,  brazilwood  for  $19,500  and  hides 
$16,280.  The  peninsula  shows  a  proportionate  gain  in  the  range  of  her 
Fhipments,  valued  in  1879  at  $533,220,  whereof  $442,924  represent  bullion 
and  ore,  $5,9704  j>earl  oyster  shells,  $23,208  hides,  $2,670  orchillaand  $1,202 
oranges,  l>e8ides  some  salt,  deer-skin,  etc.  The  salt  values  are  not  entered  at 
I^  Paz;  the  $2,202  assigned  to  pearls  is  evidently  unreliable.  The  $759,094 
worth  of  exports  for  the  prece<lmg  year,  1878,  ending  also  in  June,  embrace 
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9697,425  gold  and  silver,  $23,745  hides,  $18,212  pearl  oyster  shells,  $11,309 
orchil,  $2,925  salt,  $1,500  pearls,  $1,232  oranges,  $362  gypsum,  $317  deer- 
skins, etc.,  mostly  for  the  U.  S.  U.  8,  Com,  ReL  and  other  authorities,  ubi 
step.  The  totals  for  the  years  1869-76  range  from  $274,000  to  $750,000. 

The  exports  from  Chihuahua  are  placed  for  the  preceding  year  at  $220,- 
860,  including  a  small  amount  of  produce,  chiefly  live  stock  and  hides,  val- 
ued in  1879  at  $23,506.  U.  S.  Cwru  ReL,  1879,  429.  Of  the  total  in  the  text, 
BuMo,  E'ftadist.y  43,  assigns  $218,251  to  Presidio  del  Norte,  $2,597  to  Janos, 
and  only  $13  to  £1  Paso.  Compare  with  records  for  Durango  in  EacudaOf 
Dur.y  64-5;  RamireZf  Hist.  Dur.,  56-7. 

The  figures  given  are  not  only  unsatisfactory  from  the  lack  of  careful 
statistics,  out  from  the  prevalence  of  smuggling,  fostered  originally  by  the 
illiberal  policy  of  Spain,  and  subsequently  by  political  disorders  and  the 
semi-indepenaent  attitude  of  distant  states  toward  a  weak  and  constantly 
changing  administration.  Revolutions  were  frequently  started,  especially 
in  Sinaloa  and  Sonora,  with  the  sole  object  of  introducing  cargoes  of  mer- 
chandise at  different  rates  from  those  fixed  by  the  tariff,  the  receipts,  more- 
over, being  absorbed  by  the  rebels,  sometimes  under  the  guise  of  arrears.  A 
more  common  practice  was  for  the  consignees  or  captains  to  bribe  the  cus- 
tom house  officials  for  reductions,  or  lor  overlooking  irregularities.  Even 
honest  administrators  were  induced  to  close  their  eyes  before  the  threat  to 
withdraw  expected  cargoes  to  other  ports,  where  l>etter  arrangements  could 
be  effected,  perhaps,  for  clandestinely  landing  the  goods  at  some  remote 
point,  and  so  deprive  a  languishing  town  and  state  of  much-needed  funds. 
The  contrabancf  trade  between  Sonora  and  Chihuahua  and  the  United 
States,  enormous  in  extent,  is  carried  on  by  rich  and  influential  firms  and 
by  large  bands  of  organize<l  men. 

In  addition  to  the  imports  of  1879  at  Ouaymas  from  the  United  States, 
amounting  to  $127,121,  the  introduction  across  the  border  was  estimated  at 
1600,000,  mostly  smuggled.  The  facilities  in  Chihuahua,  with  its  convenient 
rivers  and  adjoming  Texan  border,  are  even  greater. 

In  addition  to  the  transit  of  merchandise  noted  through  the  leadingports, 
a  proportion  has  found  its  way  through  minor  harbors,  opened  at  different 
times  to  foreign  as  well  as  coast  trade,  the  latter  carried  greatly  in  foreign 
bottoms,  under  certain  restrictions. 

Owing  to  the  inconvenience  of  sending  certain  effects  direct  from  abroad  to 
minor  ports,  many  are  transmitted  from  Mazatlan,  after  naturalization,  to 
Sonora  and  the  peninsula.  In  Sonora,  La  Lil)ertad  is  a  promising  harbor 
north  of  Ouaymas.  Report  in  8oc.  Mez.  Geog.,  nol,  x.,  263-70, 
with  plans.  At  Rio  Yacui  and  below  are  landing  places.  Sinaloa 
boast:)  of  Topolobampo,  a  prospective  terminus;  Al^ta,  the  port  for 
Culiacan;  also,  Navachisti,  Tamazula,  Angeles,  and  Bacorehuis.  Lower 
Cal.  has  Todos  Santos,  Santa  Rosalia,  San  Quentin,  San  Jose,  Loreto  and 
Mulege,  besides  La  Paz.  I1ie  movement  of  shipping  at  Ouaymas,  from 
abroad,  in  1879,  embraced  the  arrival  and  departure  of  38  vessels,  meaHur- 
ing  17,000  tons,  of  which  13  were  steamers,  with  a  tonnage  of  10,500,  trad- 
ing with  California.  In  the  preceding  year  there  came  12  steamers  and  20 
sailing  vessels  from  San  Francisco  and  5  vessels  from  Europe,  while  170 
coasters,  with  a  tonnage  of  0,187,  entered.  At  Mazatlan  arrived  in  1879 
97  sailins  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  104,934,  and  ((3  steamers.  For  the  year 
endins  June,  1870,  while  the  Guaymas  year  counts  till  Septeml)er,  of  tho 
Mazatlan  steamers,  25  appear  to  be  coasters,  and  a  few  of  the  vessels  per- 
formed coasting  tours.  In  1878,  the  arrivals  and  departures  embraced  40 
steamers  and  32  sailing  vessels,  all  from  abroad,  except  9  steamers.  At  La 
Paz  arrived  23  steamers,  of  21,000  tons,  and  13  sailing  vessels  from  San 
Francisco,  and  2  vessels  from  Europe,  in  1879,  with  a  tonnage  of  2,487 
tons.  For  the  year  ending  in  June,  in  the  preceding  year,  the  sailing  vessels 
numbered  22,  with  a  tonnage  of  5,851,  17  being  from  S.  F. 

Steam  communication  l)etween  California  and  Mazatlan  was  begun  ¥rith 
the  opening  of  the  Panama  route  in  1849,  and  in  the  second  decade  mllowing. 
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a  California  coast  line  was  extended  to  La  Paz  and  Gnaymaa,  althoosii  botk 
proved  irregalar  and  with  long  interruptions.  The  snbsdy  granted  m  1872, 
nowever,  brought  the  shorter  line  into  regular  coonectioa  with  '^^^^t**!! 
and  Cape  Lacas  ontil  1875,  when  the  Panami  steamers  assiuned  the  grant 

for  a  monthly  commonication. 

New  contracts  of  1877  arranged  for  a  special  line  between  Califoraia, 
Mazatlan,  Guaymas,  and  the  Lower  California  ports,  and  another  from  Saa 
BUs  to  the  head  of  the  ffulf  of  California — the  latter  somewhat  irregnUr, 
despite  the  subvention  of  $1,500  per  trip,  every  18  days,  and  exemptioo  of  5 
per  cent  export  duty  on  $30,000.  The  coast  line  agreed  to  make  ten  trips  s 
year  for  ^20,000,  i^nth  exemption  of  duty  for  $20,000.  The  Panama  line  was 
allowed  $25,000  a  month.  Mtx,  Mem.  Hoc.,  1880,  435-6.  In  1885  the  new 
railroad  terminating  at  Guaymas  started  a  new  steamer.  Jfez.  /nKUKKr, 
Mar.  7,  1885.  See  also  Diaa^  Infurmt,  13-15.. 

Under  the  later  energetic  administration  efforts  were  made  to  increaae 
not  only  the  native  coast  shipping,  which  was  so  largely  abeorlied  by  fcr- 
eign  vessels,  but  to  extend  Mexican  maritime  interests  to  wider  spheres.  In 
1853-4,  Ser\'o  claimed  for  Mazatlan  49  coasting  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of 
4,534,  and  115  boats.   Sor.  Mtx.  GtOi/.,  BoL,  vii,  330-3. 

Such  had  1>een  the  neglect  hitherto  that  the  first  lighthouse  on  the  Pacific 
coast  was  not  erected  until  1880,  at  Mazatlan. 

River  navigation  is  receiving  attention,  along  Rio  BraTo,  and  Rio 
Yaqui  is  developing  interests  that  must  require  a  water  route.  Roads 
called  for  larger  appropriations  so  as  to  permit  the  extensicm  of  wagon  trafBc, 
although  Mexicans  8eeme<l  contented  with  the  time^honored  mule-trains, 
which  adapted  themselves  to  any  locality.  In  18fi3  a  stage  line  was  opoied 
in  Sinaloa  by  Americans,  and  since  then  several  have  followed,  so  that  nKve 
rapid  connection  can  be  had  during  the  summer,  even  between  Guaymas  and 
Mazatlan.  In  1819  a  monthly  mail  was  ordained  for  Sonora,  and  in  1829 
the  weekly  mail  between  Durango  and  Chihuahua  was  increased  to  a  semi- 
weekly.  Gac  if^„  1820,  xi.,  128-9;  ArriUwjo,  Recap.,  1829,  15,  96;  Mex, 
Mem.  Har.y  1848,  130,  1849,  no.  15,  wherein  the  Sonora  mail  expenses  are 
given  at  $10,204  and  the  receipts  at  $12,338.  Routes  in  Soc.  Mex,  Geoy., 
noL,  V.  293-4.  Great  hopes  now  center  hi  the  different  railroad  projects 
which  embrace  not  only  trunk  lines,  but  a  series  of  branches  by  which  to 
dcvelo{>  hitherto  neglected  resources.  So  far,  two  international  lines  are 
comijlcted,  the  Mexico  Central,  running  from  El  Paso  through  Chihuahua 
and  Durango  to  Mexico,  and  the  Sonora.  running  from  Guaymas  through 
Hennosillo  and  Magdalcna  to  Nogales  on  the  Arizona  frontier.  The  S<:»nora 
railroad  was  suggested  in  1850,  Moitt^-rtrdt  Mem.  Son.,  MS.,  118-24,  and  con- 
ccs.sions  sought  m  1861,  Pinart,  Dor^  Son.j  vi.,  185,  and  in  1869,  when  s 
Chihuahua  connection  was  proposed.  In  1872  the  Sonora  R.  R.  Co.,  Con- 
trfirt.%  1-30,  was  seeking  grants  and  taking  other  steps.  Ferrocarril  de  Lon., 
1-lG;  Baminz,  /'/.,  1-8;  Artz.,  Jour.  Lffjis.,  1875,  31.  In  1877  a  change  of 
holders  took  place.  Mex.  Rfc<yp,  Leyes,  xxvi.,  995-7,  1048-9,  xxvii.,  600-22, 
XXXV.,  161-209,  1,057-83;  Sonora B.  R.  Rept.y  1-10;  Pa^.  Var.,  cv.  In  1854 
Chihuahua  took  up  the  agitation  for  a  line  from  Presidio  Del  Norte  to  Guay- 
mas, and  grants  were  made  to  this  effect.  Mex.  Legis.,  1854,  100-6.  Further 
steps  in  Mex.  Col.  LeytR,  1863-67,  ii.,  203-12;  Ferrocarril,  hasta  Golfo,  19-36. 
Even  Lower  California  has  thought  of  a  line  near  La  Paz,  and  one  in  the 
north  from  S.  Diego  or  Tijuana  eastward  into  Sonora.  While  many  projects 
are  long  delayed,  they  cannot  fail  to  serve,  in  connection  with  the  lines  ia 
operation,  as  a  healthy  stimulant  to  the  people  so  far  kept  by  indolence  imm 
a  proper  enjoyment  of  the  wealth  provideci  by  a  bountiful  nature.  Rapid 
locomotion  in  itself  is  an  invigorating  incentive  to  enterprise,  as  in  a  meas* 
ure  is  the  rapidly  extending  telegraph,  especially  when  attended  along  the 
railroad  line  by  such  striking  results  as  the  springing  up  of  settlements,  the 
opening  of  markets,  and  the  budding  and  blooming  of  industries  and  com- 
merce. 

Concerning  trade  in  the  republic  generally,  with  Acoonnt  of  methods, 
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banks,  eostom-hoases,  tariffs,  mails,  traffic,  canals,  roads,  railroads,  etc.,  I 
refer  to  my  chapters  in  H'tAt.  Mtx,,  iii.,  vi.,  i\\\A  series,  which  apply  equally 
to  the  northern  states. 

James  W.  Throckmorton,  a  native  of  Tennessee,  where  he  was  bom  m 
1825,  began  life  as  a  physician,  and  for  many  years  won  repute  in  this  call- 
ing, untH  inclination  prompte<l  him  to  adopt  the  profession  of  law.  Remov- 
ing to  what  is  now  Collin  county,  Tcxaa,  in  1841,  he  wai  elected  10  years 
later  to  the  state  legislature,  l>eing  reelected  in  1853  and  1855,  and  in  1857 
was  chosen  for  the  senate.  During  all  these  years  the  Icgis^lation  of  the  state 
bears  the  impress  of  his  tireless  enorts,  and  to  none  are  tiie  people  more  in- 
debted for  the  development  of  her  resources.  Tliou^h  a  democrat  in  politics 
he  was  opposed  to  secession,  but  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  joined  ther 
ranks  of  the  confederates,  in  wliich  he  remained  until  its  close,  though  at 
intervals  disabled  by  sickness  from  active  service.  In  1866  he  was  elected 
sovernor  of  the  state  by  a  vote  of  nearly  four  to  one,  but  thougli  his  admin- 
istration was  most  satisfactory  to  the  people  of  the  state,  he  was  deposed  in 
the  following  year.  In  1874,  and  agam  in  1876,  he  was  chosen  for  congress, 
where  he  served  with  distinction  until  March  1879,  when  he  retired  into  pri- 
vate life.  Early  in  his  professional  career  he  was  married  to  Miss  Ann 
Ratten,  a  native  of  Illinois,  and  of  their  nine  children  seven  still  survive. 

Ceneral  Thomas  Neville  Waul,  whose  ancestors  on  both  sides  took  part 
in  the  revolutionary  struggle,  is  a  native  of  Statesburg,  South  Carolina, 
where  he  was  bom  in  1813.  After  receiving  his  education  at  one  of  the  best 
colleges  in  South  Carolina,  and  studying  law  at  Vicksburg  in  the  office  of  S. 
S.  Prentiss,  he  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  supreme  court  of  Mississippi 
in  1835,  and  was  soon  afterward  appointed  district  attorney.  Removmg 
later  to  New  Orleans  he  took  an  active  part  in  politics,  being  a  thorough 
democrat  of  the  states*  rights  school,  and  winning  for  himself  a  high  reputa- 
tion among  his  party.  After  the  war  broke  out  he  organized  what  was 
known  as  Wauls  legion,  which  he  commanded  in  many  hotly  contested  en- 
gagements. At  its  close  he  settled  in  Galveston,  where  he  resumed  his  pro- 
fession, and  was  elected  president  of  the  bar  association.  In  1837  the  general 
married  Miss  Marv  Simmons,  a  native  of  Georgia,  and  in  November  1887 
celebrated  his  gohlen  wedding. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  lawyers  in  Galveston  is  M.  K  Kleberg,  a 
native  of  De  Witt  county,  whither  hui  parents  removed  in  1847,  and  a  grad- 
uate in  law  of  Washington  university,  Virginia,  of  the  year  1873  Soon 
afterward  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature,  his  district  representing  nine 
counties,  and  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  removed  to  Austin  connty,  and 
thence  in  1875  to  Galveston,  where  he  has  ever  since  enjoyed  a  large  and 
lucrative  practice.  liobert  Justus  Kleberg,  the  father  of  this  gentleman, 
was  a  native  of  Herstelle,  Prussia,  where  ne  was  l)om  in  1803,  and  after 
graduating  at  the  university  of  Goetingen,  filled  several  judicial  appointments. 
In  1834  he  removed  to  Texas,  and  after  suffering  shipwreck  on  the  island  of 
Galveston,  reached  the  settlement  of  Harrisburg.  During  Santa  Anna's  in- 
vasion of  this  country  he  took  an  active  part  i;i  the  struggle  for  Texan  inde- 
pendence, and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto. 

Worthy  of  mention,  also,  among  the  legal  fraternity  of  Galveston  is  W. 
F.  Mott,  a  native  of  Louisiana,  where  he  was  bom  in  1837,  his  ancestors  be- 
longing to  one  of  the  oldest  southern  families.  When  15  years  of  age  he 
obtaine<l  emplo3"ment  as  a  clerk,  saving  money  while  in  this  position  to  edu- 
cate himself  for  his  profession.  In  1859  lie  was  atlmitted  to  the  bar,  and 
since  that  date  has  enjoyed  an  extensive  practice. 

R.  S.  Willis,  a  native  of  Maryland,  came  to  Texas  in  1837,  being  then 
sixteen  years  of  age.  After  farming,  and  engaging  in  mercantile  pur- 
gaits  in  varions  localities,  he  finally  established  himself  in  Galveston  in  1867, 
and  there  he  has  ever  since  remained,  his  business  expanding  with  the 
growth  of  the  city,  until  his  firm  is  now  able  to  compete  with  the  merchant 
princes  of  New  Orleans  for  a  share  in  the  trade  of  the  southwest.  He  is  also 
president  of  the  Texas  bank,  with  which  institation  he  has  been  for  many 
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vears  identified.  In  1847  he  married  Miss  Worshani,  a  native  of  Alaiiama, 
by  whom  he  has  several  children.  In  the  business  circles  of  the  Texan 
capital  no  man  is  more  highly  respected. 

Isadore  Dyer,  a  native  of  Baltimore,  where  he  was  bom  in  1814,  and  ed- 
ucated at  St  Mary's  college  in  that  city,  bcc^an  life  as  a  watchmaker  when 
fourteen  years  of  age.  After  being  employed  as  a  boatman  on  the  Tennes- 
see  river,  and  later  in  a  store,  he  came,  in  1840,  to  Galveston*  where,  after 
serving  for  three  years  as  a  clerk,  he  established  the  business  which  he  still 
conducts,  and  which  has  grown  with  the  growth  of  the  city.  He  is  also  a 
director  and  ex-president  of  the  national  bank,  and  is  identified  with  the 
wharf  and  gas  company,  and  with  other  enterprises  having  in  view  the  pros- 
perity of  Galveston.  In  1842  he  married  Miss  E.  Louis,  and  of  their  three 
children  two  survive. 

Gus  Reymershoffer,  a  native  of  Austria,  where  he  was  bom  in  1860,  is 
well  known  to  the  citizens  of  Galveston  in  connection  with  the  Texas  Star 
flour-mill,  established  by  himself  and  his  brother  in  1878.  During  the  first 
^ear  the  output  of  the  mill  amounted  to  20,000  barrels,  and  in  1888  it  had 
mcreased  to  180,000  barreb  per  annum,  most  of  the  product  finding  a  home 
market,  though  a  considerable  quantity  was  shipped  to  Louisiana,  Mexico, 
and  Central  America.  Mr  Reymershoffer  came  to  Galveston  in  1866,  and 
there  he  has  ever  since  resided.  He  is  also  a  director  of  the  Lone  Star 
cracker  factory,  recently  organized  in  that  city. 

John  D.  Rogers  is  a  native  of  Dallas  county,  Alabama,  where  his  father 
was  a  planter.  After  graduating  at  a  medical  college  in  New  Orleans,  he 
began  to  practise  his  profession,  but  removed  to  Virgmia  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  and  there  remained  until  its  conclusion.  He  then  came  to  Texas, 
and  in  1868  commenced  business  in  Galveston,  where  he  has  remained  ever 
since.  At  present  he  is  largely  engaged  in  farming,  and  is  the  owner  of 
5,400  acres  of  rich  land  on  the  river  bank,  the  products  being  cotton  and 
corn.  He  has  been  twice  married,  and  has  two  sons,  one  of  whom  is  prac- 
tising law  at  Fort  Worth,  and  the  other  attending  the  university  at  Austin. 

Among  the  leading  physicians  in  Galveston  is  Dr  J.  F.  Y.  Paine,  a  native 
of  Louisiana  and  a  graduate  of  a  medical  college  in  New  Orleans.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  ho  joined  the  confederate  army  as  a  surgeon  and  re- 
maiucd  until  its  close,  when  he  began  the  practice  of  his  profession,  first  at 
Mobile,  then  at  Ennis,  Texas,  and  finally  at  Galveston,  whither  he  removed 
in  1875,  being  appointed  a  professor  and  afterward  dean  of  the  Texas  medi- 
cal college,  which  position  he  held  until  1881.  In  1870  the  doctor  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Estes,  a  native  of  Alabama,  by  whom  he  has  five  children. 

A.  VV.  Fly,  a  native  of  Mississippi,  and  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  oldest 
southern  families,  also  ranks  among  the  prominent  physicians  of  Galveston. 
A  graduate  of  the  year  1875  at  the  medical  college  at  Louisville,  he  began 
his  professional  career  at  Hrian,  Texas,  removing  thence  to  Galveston,  where 
he  has  ever  since  resided. 

To  the  lawyers  of  Texas  and  especially  of  Houston,  the  name  of  James 
A.  Baker  ia  familiar  as  that  of  the  local  attorney  for  the  Gould  system  of 
railroads.  For  the  past  sixteen  years  he  has  made  corporate  law  a  specialty, 
and  is  now  the  legal  representative  of  companies  owning  3,600  miles  of  road 
in  Texas,  besides  being  himself  largely  interested  in  railways.  A  native  of 
Alabama,  where  he  received  his  education,  Mr  Baker  came  to  this  state  in 
1852.  Though  now  a  widower,  he  has  been  twice  married,  has  five  children 
and  seven  grandchildren,  and  considers  himself  a  permanent  resident  of 
Houston. 

In  1870  James  Roane  Masterson  was  appointed  judge  of  the  seventh,  or 
as  it  is  now  classed,  the  eleventh  judicial  chstrict,  and  to  that  position  he  has 
been  four  times  reelected.  A  native  of  Tennessee,  his  parents  being  among 
the  oldest  residents  of  Nashville,  he  came  to  Texas  with  his  family  in  1839, 
while  still  in  his  infancy.  After  receiving  his  education  and  being  trained 
for  the  bar,  he  l)egan  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Houston  in  1858.     He 
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served  thronghoot  the  civil  war,  being  appointed  to  Gen.  Hood  s  brigade, 
though  never  ordered  for  service  beyond  the  limits  of  his  adopted  state. 

Another  prominent  lawyer  in  Houston  is  W.  P.  Hamblen,  a  native  of 
New  Albany,  In<liana,  where  he  was  bom  in  1835.  Four  years  later  his 
father  removed  to  Houston,  and  there  the  family  has  ever  since  resided. 
Meanwhile  Mr  Hamblen  has  seen  his  adopted  town  develop  from  a  mere  village 
into  a  thriving  city.  Admitted  to  the  bar  in  1855  he  has  good  reason  tone 
proud  of  his  professional  career,  of  his  various  business  interests,  and  of  his 
eleven  children,  all  of  whom,  except  two  married  daughters,  still  remain  at 
his  home. 

Between  1875  and  1885,  at  which  latter  date  its  proprietor  retired  from 
active  business,  the  banking  house  of  Henry  S.  Fox  was  regarded  as  one  of 
the  soundest  financial  institutions  in  Houston.  A  native  of  Prussia,  where 
he  was  bom  in  1834,  Mr  Fox  came  to  the  United  States  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
first  to  New  York,  and  two  years  later  to  Texas.  Here  he  engaged  in  busi- 
ness at  Waco,  Corsicana,  and  other  small  towns,  until  1857,  whenlie  removed 
to  Houston,  and  there  established  himself  as  a  merchant,  and  concentrated 
all  his  interests.  Mr  Fox  is  a  widower,  and  the  father  of  two  children  who 
are  now  beins  educated  in  the  state  of  New  York.  Though  now  a  retired 
merchant  ana  banker,  the  care  of  his  ample  possessions,  which  include  a 
large  amount  of  real  estate,  is  sufficient  to  occupy  his  leisure. 

Samuel  Allen,  a  native  of  Houston,  where  he  was  bom  in  1843,  is  nephew 
to  the  two  brothers  of  that  name  who  organized  and  laid  out  the  town  of 
Houston  in  1837.  Here  or  in  this  neighborhood  he  remained  until  the  war 
broke  out,  wiicn  he  enlisted  in  the  confederate  army  and  served  until  its 
close.  Returning  to  his  native  city,  he  worked  for  a  salary  until  1869,  when 
he  engaged  in  the  lumber  business  in  a  small  way,  his  capital  being  less  than 
$1,000.  His  business  now  exceeds  $1,000,000  a  year,  and  with  two  others 
he  is  the  o^iier  of  60,000  acres  of  Texan  timber  lands. 

Prominent  among  the  merchants  of  Houston,  as  a  self-made  and  most 
reliable  business  man  is  Adam  Clay,  a  German  by  birth,  who  came  with  his 
parents  to  Houston  in  1851.  When  nine  years  of  age  he  earned  his  own 
livelihood  by  selling  newspapers  on  the  streets,  and  at  fourteen  had  attained  to 
the  dignity  of  a  railroad  news-vendor.  In  this  occupation  he  remained  until 
he  was  twenty,  when,  having  saved  a  few  hundred  dollars,  he  opened  a  small 
dry -goods  and  notion  store.  From  this  slender  Ixeginning  he  has  gradually 
built  up  his  present  business,  which  now  ranks  among  the  first  in  the  city. 

Amons  other  leading  citizens  in  Houston  may  be  mentioned  Samuel  M.  Mc- 
Ashan,  who,  since  the  organization  of  T.  W.  House's  bank  in  1867,  has  been)its 
cashier.  A  Virginian  by  birth,  though  his  ancestors  on  his  father's  side  were 
of  Scotch  descent,  and  on  the  mother's  French,  he  came  to  Texas  in  1844, 
living  on  a  farm  in  Fayette  county  until  nineteen  years  of  age,  when  he  ob- 
tained employment  as  a  clerk  in  a  mercantile  house.  In  1856  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Eanies,  a  native  of  his  own  state  and  county,  by  whom  he  has 
two  sons  and  two  daughters,  his  eldest  son,  now  over  thirty  years  of  age  l)e- 
ing  assistant  cashier  in  the  bank. 

One  of  the  earliest  settlers  at  Houston  was  Col  W.  R.  Baker,  a  native  of 
New  York  state,  where  he  was  born  in  1820.  When  eight  years  of  age  he 
was  put  to  work  on  a  farm  and  since  that  time,  as  he  relates,  has  always 
earned  his  own  living.  In  1837  he  removed  to  Texas,  reaching;;  Houston  in 
August  of  that  year,  when  the  town  contained  but  iifty  families.     Here  he 

?uickly  found  employment  and  soon  afterward  began  business  for  himself, 
n  1841  he  was  elected  clerk  of  Harris  county,  which  position  he  retained 
for  seventeen  years.  He  was  a  member  of  the  first  board  of  directors,  the 
first  secretary,  and  later  the  president  of  the  Houston  and  Texas  Central 
railroad.  In  1870  he  was  chosen  state  senator  for  Harris  county,  and  in 
1880  mayor  of  Houston,  bein^  twice  reelected  to  the  latter  office. 

Dr  D.  F.  Stuart,  a  Virgiman  by  birth,  came  to  Texas  in  1850,  and  after 
working  for  several  years  on  a  farm,  attended  the  medical  college  in  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  graduated  in  1859.     At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  entered 
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the  confederate  army  as  a  surgeon,  and  served  until  its  conclusion.  In  1865 
he  established  himself  in  Houston,  where  he  is  still  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  his  profession. 

One  of  the  oldest  residents  of  Fort  Worth  is  J.  F.  Ellis,  a  native  of  Mis- 
souri, who  after  the  death  of  his  father  in  1S47,  came  to  that  settlement 
while  still  a  young  lad,  when,  as  he  relates,  there  were  but  five  white  fami- 
lies within  a  mile  of  the  spot  where  the  city  now  stands.  When  fifteen 
years  of  age  he  found  employment  as  a  teamster,  and  soon  afterward  had 
team4  of  his  own,  remaining  in  this  business  until  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
when  he  joined  the  confederate  service,  and  remained  until  its  close.  In 
1865  he  returned  to  Fort  Worth,  and  engaged  in  ranching,  merchandising, 
banking,  land -speculations,  etc.,  until  his  possessions  are  now  valued  at 
more  than  $!)00,000,  most  of  them  in  real  estate,  including  the  Ellis  hotel, 
built  in  1885  at  a  cost  of  $00,000. 

John  D.  Temple  ton,  a  native  of  Tennessee,  where  he  was  bom  in  1845, 
came  with  his  parents  to  Texas  in  1850,  and  there  received  his  education. 
In  1862  he  entered  the  confederate  army,  and  served  until  the  end  of  the 
war.  He  then  studied  law  under  Judge  Roberts,  formerly  chief  justice  of 
the  state,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1871,  commencing  his  career  at 
Fort  Worth,  where,  in  1887  he  still  residcil.  In  1880  he  was  appointed  sec- 
retary of  state,  and  two  years  later  elected  attorney -general  for  Texas,  being 
TeHlected  for  the  ensuing  term. 

Dr  W.  A.  A<lami  is  a  native  of  Georgia,  where  he  was  bom  in  1853, 
^aduatins  in  1876  at  a  medical  college  in  that  state.  Removing  to  Texa« 
immediately  afterward,  he  began  to  practice  at  Brvan,  where  he  remained 
for  five  years.  In  1881  he  was  offered  a  partnership  by  Dr  E.  J.  Beall  of  Fort 
Worth,  one  of  the  most  prominent  physicians  in  the  state.  This  he  accepted 
and  has  ever  since  resided  in  that  dity,  where  he  still  follows  his  profession. 
The  success  of  the  firm  may  1)e  judged  from  the  fact  that  their  income  for 
the  year  1886  exceeded  $34,000 

In  Dallas,  Galveston,  and,  in  fact,  throughout  the  state  of  Texas,  the 
name  of  Gen.  George  F.  Alford  is  familiar,  not  only  as  that  of  a  gallant  sol- 
dier, but  of  an  upright  and  honorable  man  of  business.  A  native  of  Missouri, 
where  he  was  born  in  1837,  he  ran  away  from  home  when  thirteen  years  of 
age,  and  after  living  for  two  years  among  the  Indians,  set  forth  for  California, 
wlience  he  returned  in  1856  with  $35,0(X)  in  gold,  and  in  the  following  year 
married  and  settled  in  Texas.  At  the  1>eginning  of  the  civil  war  he  joined 
the  confederate  army,  and  at  its  close  was  mustered  out  with  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general.  After  serving  in  the  state  legislature  he  began  business 
in  (ialveston,  and  soon  accumulated  a  large  fortune,  which  he  aHierward  lost 
through  the  dishonesty  of  his  partner.  Assuming  the  liabilities  of  the  firm, 
which  amounted  in  1875  to  $321,000,  in  less  than  ten  years  he  paid  off  the 
entire  amount  with  one  per  cent,  interest  per  month.  He  is  now  a  perma- 
nent resident  of  Dallas,  and  president  of  the  Dallas,  Archer,  and  Pacific 
railway. 

Among  other  prominent  citizens  of  Dallas  may  l)e  mentioned  J.  E.  Hen- 
derson, a  native  of  North  Carolina,  who  arrived  in  1872,  and,  as  he  relates, 
has  witnessed  its  growth  from  a  villaee  into  a  thriving  city.  Ever  since  that 
date  he  has  there  been  engaged  in  ousiness  as  a  contractor,  builder,  and 
land  si>eculator.  In  his  adopted  town  he  has  an  abiding  faith,  l)elieving  that 
with  it«<  railroa<l  facilities  and  its  situation  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  agricaltnral 
district,  its  future  is  fully  a<<sured. 

One  of  the  leailing  medical  practitioners  in  Dallas  is  Dr  R.  W.  Allen,  a 
Kentiiokian  by  birth  and  a  graduate  of  the  New  York  Medical  college. 
Coming  to  Dallas  in  1872,  when  it  contained  only  4,000  inhabitants,  he  has 
rt>mained  there  ever  since,  practising  his  profession  and  investing  his  surplus 
means  in  real  estate,  which  he  believes  to  be  the  soundest  and  most  profita- 
ble of  all  investments. 

C<»1  J.  (ranter,  a  (veorgian  by  birth,  his  ancestors  on  both  sides  being 
southerners,  came  to  Texas  with  his  fatiier  in  1853.     At  the  outbreak  of  the 
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civil  war  lie  left  his  brother's  store,  where  he  was  employed  as  a  clerk,  and 
enlisted  in  the  confederate  army,  serving  until  its  close.  Between  18GG  and 
18(39  he  received  his  education,  at  the  same  time  studying  law,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice  in  the  latter  year.  At  Sherman  he  commenced  his  profes- 
sional career  with  a  capital  of  $65;  but  though  very  successful,  soon  found 
more  lucrative  employment  in  surveying  and  land  speculations,  whereby  he 
made  money  rapidly,  l>ecoming  the  owner  of  200,000  acres  and  13,000 
head  of  cattle.  Hu  is  also  a  director  and  one  of  the  largest  stockholders  iu 
the  City  bank  of  Sherman,  and  colonel  of  the  5th  regiment  of  Texas  state 
guards. 

Prominent  among  the  lawyers  of  Sherman  is  Capt.  T.  J.  Brown,  who  in 
1888  was  attorney  for  the  Merchants  and  Planters'  bank  of  that  city,  and  for 
the  Texas  Pacitic  railroad.  A  native  of  (;roorgia,  where  he  was  born  in  18*2(5, 
all  of  his  ancestors  being  southerners,  he  came  to  Texas  in  1846,  and  by  hard 
study  and  clo.-te  economy,  acquired  the  training  and  the  means  to  start  in  his 

Srofe^sion  when  twenty-seven  years  of  ago.  He  began  his  practice  at  Mc- 
Linucy  in  1858,  and  there  remained  for  fourteen  years,  except  for  a  brief 
t>eri(Ml,  when  )ic  served  in  the  confederate  ranks,  though  disabled  by  sickness 
from  protracted  ser\'ice. 

One  of  the  foremost  citizens  of  Bosque  county.  Judge  L.  H.  Scrutchfield, 
settled  there  in  1851  and  was  the  fir^t  county  judge,  also  holding  the 
offices  of  cimnty-sun'eyor,  justice  of  the  peace,  and  notary  public.  On  many 
occasions  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  defending  the  settlers  against  the  <lep- 
redati(ms  of  Indians,  and  later  of  the  bands  of  white  marauders  who  infested 
the  state.  In  1865  he  was  pre8«jnt  at  the  engagement  at  Double  creek,  in 
which  a  body  of  Texans  attacked  the  stronghohl  of  the  Kickapoos,  and  drove 
them  atrross  the  Mexican  border.  In  1851  the  judge  married  Miss  Profitt, 
by  whom  he  had  five  children,  two  of  his  widowed  daughters  residing  with 
him  at  his  home  at  Valley  Mills. 

Well  known  among  literary  circles  in  Texas  is  Mrs  C.  A.  Westbrook,  a 
resident  of  Lorena,  and  the  authr»r  of  several  works  that  have  won  more 
than  a  local  reputati<m.  Am<mg  them  may  l)e  mentioned  her  Piljriin,  a 
poetical  adaptation  of  Bunyan's  famous  allegory.  To  it  is  appended,  under 
the  title  of  FratjmetUs,  a  number  of  shorter  poems,  most  of  them  of  a  religious 
character. 

Worthy  of  note  as  among  the  most  prominent  men  in  San  Antonio  is  CoL 
Geo.  W.  Brackenridge,  who  l)ecame  a  resident  of  that  city  in  1851,  and  has 
ever  since  been  identified  with  its  leading  interests.  In  1866  he  organized 
the  San  Antonio  National  Bank,  of  wiiich  he  was  elected  the  first  president 
and  still  held  that  position  in  1889.  He  is  also  the  president  and  one  of  the 
largest  stockholders  in  the  citv  water-works  and  in  its  gas  company,  and  is 
largely  interested  in  lands  and  cattle. 

John  Darragh,  a  native  Texan,  ranks  among  the  largest  owners  of  real 
estate  in  San  Antonio,  which  city  he  has  made  his  permanent  home  since 
1880,  being  then  in  possession  of  a  considerable  fortune  acquired  by  inherit- 
ance. With  the  result  of  his  investments  he  is  fully  satisfied,  and  has  th« 
utmost  confidence  in  the  future  of  his  adopted  city. 

Charles  Hummel,  to  whom  belongs  the  distinction  of  being  the  oldest  mer- 
chant of  San  Antonio,  where  he  arrived  in  1847,  when  there  were  but  fifty 
white  people  in  the  settlement,  is  also  a  large  owner  of  city  property. 
Among  his  transactions  may  be  mentioned  the  purchase  of  a  lot  in  1849  for 
f325,  which  he  afterward  sold  for  $21,000. 

By  the  late  John  H.  Kampmann,  a  Prussian  by  birth,  and  bv  profession 
an  architect,  who  came  to  San  Antonio  in  1848,  were  planned  and  built  nearly 
all  the  large  residences  and  stores  erected  in  that  city  between  1849  and  1880. 
A  man  of  eminent  business  ability,  he  was  closely  identified  with  a  number 
of  enterprises  tending  to  the  development  of  western  Texas,  where  h^hwas 
also  a  Lirge  land-owner  and  stock-raiser,  and  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  in 
1885,  tlie  possessor  of  a  handsome  fortune.  His  wife,  Mrs.  Caroline  Kamp- 
mann, to  whom  he  was  married  in  1850,  is  still  a  resident  of  San  Antonio, 
Hist.  Mex.  States,  Vol.  II.    49 
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where  her  eldest  son,  H.  D.  Kampmazin  has  succeeded  to  his  father's  business 
and  is  esteemed  as  a  young  man  of  remarkable  promise. 

One  of  the  largest  lumWr  merchants  in  southwestern  Texas  is  A.  C. 
Schry ver,  president  of  the  San  Antonio  Fair  Association.  Arriving  in  that 
city  from  (Jhicago  in  1877,  his  first  year's  transactions  amounted  to  $50,000. 
In  1888  they  were  considerably  over  $500,000. 

Among  the  railroad  men  of  Texas  should  be  mentioned  the  treasurer  of 
the  San  Antonio  and  Aransas  Pass  R.  R.  Co.,  A.  Hansl,  a  Viennese  by  birth, 
who  came  to  the  United  States  in  1875  and  in  the  following  year  settled  in 
western  Texas,  where  he  engaged  in  banking  and  farming,  accepting  his 
present  position  in  June,  1888. 

At  the  head  of  the  street  railroad  system  of  San  Antonio  is  Col.  Augustus 
Belknap,  by  whom  was  built,  at  the  request  of  the  citizens,  the  first  street-car 
line  in  that  city.  In  1882  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  city  council,  and 
has  since  been  re-elected  in  each  succeeding  year.  In  1888,  when  republican 
nominee  for  coneress,  he  reduced  by  more  than  one-half  the  democratic 
majority  returned  at  the  previous  election. 

Prominent  among  the  sugar-planters  of  western  Texas  is  Col.  Edward  ff. 
Cunningham,  the  owner  of  a  tract  of  3,300  acres  on  Oyster  creek,  the  crop 
from  wliich  sold  in  1888  for  $280,000.  Between  1878  and  1883  he  held  a 
contract  for  the  labor  of  the  prisoners  at  the  state  penitentiary,  whereby  be 
relieved  the  burden  of  taxation  to  the  extent  of  $85,000  a  year.  Coming  to 
Texas  for  his  health's  sake  in  1855,  he  is  now  a  permanent  resident  of  San 
Antonio,  in  the  future  of  which  city  and  of  western  Texas  he  has  the  greatest 
confidence. 

Among  the  many  eminent  lawyers  of  San  Antonio  is  Charles  W.  ^den, 
whose  father  was  formerly  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  com't  of  Texas. 
A  'Icxan  by  birth,  and  educated  at  the  military  institute  at  Austin,  he  began 
the  practice  of  his  profession  in  1875.  Ho  is  now  largely  interested  in  an  enter- 
pri-^o  for  deepening  the  water  at  the  mouth  of  the  Brazos  river,  a  project  which 
will  materially  add  to  the  prosperity  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  state. 

Ed  ward  Dwyer  is  also  one  of  the  most  prominent  lawyers  in  San  Antonio, 
though  since  the  decease  of  his  father,  in  1884,  his  time  has  been  largely 
occupied  in  the  management  of  his  estate.  Mr.  Dwyer  is  descended  from  one 
of  the  oldest  families  in  western  Texas,  his  grandfather  being  a  resident  of 
San  Antonio  prior  to  1840,  and  in  1844  was  elected  its  mayor.  His  father  was 
a  native  of  the  same  city,  in  the  politics  of  which  he  played  a  lewling  part. 

In  tlie  ranks  of  the  medical  profession  at  San  Antonio  none  are  more  h.ghly 
esteemed  tlian  Dr.  Amos  Graves,  the  medical  director  for  Texas  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  &  San  Antonio  &  Aransas  Pass  railri:>ad8.  He  came  to  Texas  in  187J>, 
on  acc'«»unt  of  a  pulmonary  affection,  which  was  cured  by  a  two  years'  re  Jdence 
on  a  slieep  ranch  in  western  Texas.  For  such  ailments  he  believes  that  this 
section  will  eventually  rank  among  the  leading  health  resorts  of  the  worKL 

In  tliis  opinion  he  is  indorsed  by  Dr.  F.  HeriT,  also  a  resident  of  .San 
Antonio,  and  whose  ex|)erience  as  a  medical  practitioner  in  western  Texas 
dates  from  1846.  Here,  as  he  relates,  all  diseases  appear  to  assume  their 
mildest  form,  and  in  no  other  atmosphere  do  wounds  heal  so  rapidly. 

In  Laredo,  on  the  Ilio  Grande,  one  of  tlie  leading  physicians  is  A.  W. 
Wilcox,  M.  D.,  who,  after  taking  his  degree  at  Galvestcm,  was  appointed,  in 
1874,  surgeon  of  the  Mexican  National  railroad  at  the  former  point. 

For  the  same  railroad  J.  P.  Flynn  was  selected  as  general  agent  at  Laredo 
in  1 884,  and  in  the  following  year  was  chosen  by  President  Cleveland  as  United 
States  consular  agent  at  the  town  of  the  same  name  on  the  Mexican  side  of 
the  Rio  (xrande.  In  April,  1887,  Mr.  Flynn  resigned  both  these  positions, 
devoting  himself  to  tlie  organization  of  tlie  Laredo  Improvement  Company, 
of  which  he  was  elected  and  is  still  the  president. 

Tiie  preiident  of  the  Laredo  Water  Company  is  A.  L.  McLane,  a  native  of 
Texas  and  a  lawyer  by  occupation,  who  came  to  that  town  in  1S73,  and  has 
ever  since  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
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Almonte,  Gen.,  'Noticia  sobre  Tejas,* 
ii.  148;  surrender  of,  ii.  262;  pro- 
test against  Tex.  annexation,  ii. 
394. 

Alonso,  Father,  protest  against  the 
Jesuits,  1677,  i.  367. 

Altaniira,  Marques  de,  rept  of,  1744, 
i.  641. 

Alvarado,  Capt.,  exped.  to  New  Mex., 
1540,  i.  85. 

Alvarado,  P.  de,  exped.  of,  1523,  i. 
17-18;  meeting  with  Alarcon,  1540, 
i.  93;  northern  exped.  of,  L  96; 
death,  1541,  i.  96. 

Alvarez,  Sefiora,  humanity  of,  ii.  237. 

Alvarez,  Friar  R.,  murder  of,  1702,  L 
590. 

Alvear,  Alcalde  J.,  theTepehuane  re- 
volt, 1616-17,  i.  323. 

Alvear  y  Salazar,  G.  de,  gov.  of 
Nucva  Vizcaya,  1615-18,  i.  306; 
subdues  the  Tepehuaues,  1617,  i. 
325-8;  quarrel  with  Jesuits,  i.  342. 

Amador,  Gen.  J.  V.,  courage  of,  ii. 
211;  appointed  gov.,  1760,  ii.  725. 

Amat,  Col,  Filisola  s  commissioner,  u. 
270. 

America,  early  discoveries  in,  i.  2-5. 
Americans,     first    in    Texas,     ii.    5; 

attiicked    by    Spaniards,    ii.     6-7; 

Mex.  dislike  of,  ii.  88. 
Ampudia,  (Jen.,  mention  of,  ii.   203; 

defeats  Texans,    ii.  361 ;  treatment 

of  i)ri.'*oners,  ii.  365;  capitulation  of, 

ii.  3%. 
Amusements,  Texas,  ii.  392. 
An^huac,  Tenorio  attacked  at,  ii.  156. 
Amayr,  Gen.,  mention  of,  ii.  327. 
Anderson,  K.  L.,   elected  vice-pres., 

1844,  ii.  378. 

Anjlrade,  Gen.,  disobedience  of  or- 
ders, ii.  281. 

An<lrew8,  John  S.,  mention  of,  ii. 
561. 

Annexation,    Texans,  desire  for,  ii. 

284;  agitation   for,  ii.    382;  U.  S. 

rejects,  1837,  ii.  342;  admission  of, 

1845,  ii.  382. 

Anson,  Capt.  G.,  voyage  of,  1740-2, 
i.  201. 

Anthony,  D.  W.,  mention  of,  ii.  549. 
Antonij),  Jose,  Ind.  chief,  ii.  595. 

Anza.  Col  J.  A.,  exped.  of,  1774-6,  i. 
716-18. 


Anza,  Capt  J.  6.,  exped.  against 
Ax>achej,  1758,  i.  558;  1766,  i,  559; 
mention  of,  L  699-700;  in  Alta  CaL, 
1776,  I  768. 

Apaches,  Indians,  raids,  etc.,  of  the, 
1696-^8,  i.  272-4;  1724,  i.  516-17; 
1730,  i.  635;  17:«.  i.  636;  1760-1.  I 
650,  raids  in  Sonora,  i.  702;  1834, 
ii.  653;  1846-7,  670;  1851-87,  iL 
703-4;  Gallardo's  orders  concerning 
the,  1750,  i  534;  war  with,  1754- 
66,  i.  557-9;  defeat  of,  i.  635;  efforts 
to  convert,  1757,  i.  644;  war  with 
Comanches,  L  644-5;  policy  in 
dealing  with,  1786,  i.  682-3;  defeat 
of,  1790,  i.  669;  operations,  etc., 
against,  1774-97,  L  714-15;  hostile 
tactics  of,  ii.  597. 

*  Apostolicos  Afanes  de  la  Campaftf a 

cfe  Jesus,'  i.  253. 
Aquino,  Father  T.  de,  with  Vizcaino's 

exped.,  1602-3,  i  154. 
Aragon,  Don  P.  G.  de,  mention  of,  L 

567. 

*  Araucano,"  war  vessel,  ii.  707. 
Arbucke,  Brig. -gen.,  succeeds  Gaines, 

ii.  288. 

Arce,  Gov.  J.  A.,  succeeds  Gonzalez, 
etc.,  1825.  iL  590. 

Arce  y  Arroyo,  P.  de,  gov.  of  Sinaloa 
and  Sonora,  i.  554;  rule,  1753-5,  i. 
554. 

Archer,  B.  T.,  member  state  con  v., 
1833,  ii.  133;  pres.  S.  Felipe  coun- 
cil, ii.  171-2;  appt<l  embassador,  ii. 
173;  appeals  for  Texas  aid,  284; 
mention  of,  ii.  290. 

Archive  war,  1842,  ii.  353. 

ArelLino,  F.  R.  de,  project  of,  i.  168. 

Arellano,  Capt.  T.  de,  with  Corona- 
do's  exDcd.,  1540-2,  i.  84-8. 

*Argo,'  U.  8.  prize  brig,  iL  667. 

Argiielles  y  Miranda,  Dofia,  bequest 
of,  i.  476. 

Arguello,  Gov.  Jose,  resignation  of, 
ii.  708. 

Arispe,  deputy,  mention  of,  ii.  79. 

Arista,  General,  force  of,  iL  328; 
defeats  centralists,  ii.  329;  procla- 
mation of,  ii.  347. 

Arista.  Father  F.,  succeeds  Elspinosa, 
1(>02,  L  311. 

Arizona,  name,  L  525-6;  real  de,  i. 
526. 

Arizpe,  Intendencia,  organized,  1786, 
L  712. 

An7.\)c,  town,  capitol  agitation  of,  ii. 
644;  revolt  of,  1833,  iL  655;  cap- 
ture of,  1838,  ii.  659. 

Arleguiy   Father   J.     'ChixSnica,'   i 
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119;  mention  of,  i.  334;  chronicles 

of,  i.  590-1. 
Arnieuto,  Father,  mention  of,  i.  409. 
Arniizo,  Gov.  M.,  Tex.  Santa  Fe  ex- 

ped.,  ii.  Ji35-7. 
Armona,  M.   tie,  gov.   of  Baja  Cal., 

1770,  i.  72^-9. 
Arnea,  Father  V.,  in  Baja  Cal.,  1704- 

0,  i.  473-4. 
Aniohl,  guide,  battle  of  S.  Antonio, 

ii.  182. 
Arredondo,    Col,    defeats   Toledo,  ii. 

27  et  seq. 
Arriaga,  J.   H.    de,    gov.     of    Nuova 

Vizcaya,  1000,  i.  300. 
Arredondo,   Col,  apx)t'd  gov.    Orient 

divi:»ion,  ii.  582. 
Arregui,   Gov.,  removal   of,   1833,   ii. 

65;'). 
Arrcllano,   General,  succeeds  Yafiez, 

ii.  093. 
Arricta,  J.  M.,  mention  of,  ii.  584. 
Arrillaga,  Capt.,  lieut  gov.  of  Baja 

Cal.,  1783,1.   747;  tour  of.  1785,  i. 

748;  gov.  of  Baja  Cal.,  i.  75:V-9. 
Arrillaga,  J.   J.,  gov.  ad  int.  of  Alta 

Cal,  17i)2-3,  i.  772. 
Arrington,   William  W.,  mention  of, 

ii.  1/2. 
Arricivita,  Father  J.  D.,  works  of,  i. 

720. 
Arroyo  Hondo,  boundary  line,  ii.  10. 
Arvina,    P.    Rafael,    pres.     missions, 

etc.,  1802-4,  ii.  700. 
Ascension,  Father  A.  de  la,  with  Viz- 
caino's exped.,  1002-3,  i.   154,  160; 

*  Relacion  Breve,'  i.  154,  107-8. 
Asylums,  Texas,  ii.  537-9. 
Atkinson,    J.    G.,    execution     of,    ii. 

620-1. 
Atotonilco,  Spaniards  massacred  at, 

1010,  i.  322. 
Augustm,  Major,  mention  of,  ii.  321, 
Aury,    Luis   de,    appt'd  coumiodore, 

etc.,  1810,  ii.   34-5;  abandons  Gal- 
veston, ii.  39. 
'Austin,'  sloop  of  war,  ii.  351. 
Austin,  J.  B.,  mention  of,  ii.  300. 
Austin,  John,  joins  insurgents,   1832, 

ii.     120;    attacks   on     Velasco,    ii. 
121-3;  reply  to  Mejia,  ii.  125. 
AuHtin,  Moses,  biog.,  colony,  etc.,  ii. 

56  et  seq. ;  death  of,  ii.  58. 
Austin,    S.    F.,    mention    of,    ii.   57; 

founds  Austin  colony,  ii.  59  et  seq. ; 

grant   confirmed,  ii.  03;  additional 

grant,  ii.  09;  additional  grant, 
1827.  ii.  74;  oi>poses  J^^lwards 
revolt,  1820,  ii.  107;  commended 
by  Hex.  govt,   iL    110;    member 


state  conv.,  1833,  ii.  133-4;  before 
Mex.  congress,  ii.  130;  arrest,  etc., 
of,  ii.  138-42;  Texan  council,  1834, 
ii.  140;  return  and  advice  of,  1835, 
ii.  l()2-4;  com'd'r  in  chief  of 
Texans,  ii.  108;  embassador  to  the 
U.  8.,  ii.  173;  battle  of  Concep- 
cion,  ii.  175-7;  siege  of  Be  jar,  li. 
177  et  seq.;  resigns  command,  ii. 
178;  favor  J  in<Uq)en<lence,  ii.  215; 
appeal  of  in  ai<l  of  Texas,  ii.  284; 
defeat,  etc.,  of,  ii.  2lK)-2;  app'i'd 
sec.  of  state,  ii.  294;  death  and 
biog.  of,  ii.  i9iJ-w00. 

Austin,  San  Felipe  du,  named,  ii.  04, 
capital  at,  1839,  ii.  337-8;  archive 
war  at,  ii.  3r/3. 

Audtin,  Col  W.  J.,  battle  of  S.  Anto- 
nio, ii.  1S2. 

Austin,  W.  T.,  Houston's  aid-de- 
camp, ii.  238. 

Austin  colony,  grant,  ii.  50  et  seq.; 
settlement  of,  ii.  59  et  seq.;  grant 
confirmed,  ii.  03;  gov't,  ii.  OIW; 
additional  grants,  ii.  09 

Austin  party,  mention  of,  ii.  291. 

Austin's  map  of  1835,  ii.  75. 

Avalos,  exi>ed.  of,  i.  14  15. 

Avahis,  Province,  subjugation,  etc., 
of,  i.  14-15. 

Ayestaran,  Geni  J.  J.,  removal  of,  ii. 
589. 

Ayutla,  plan  of,  in  Chih.  and  Duran- 
go,  1855,  ii.  017. 

Azpilcueto,  Father  M.,  missionary 
labors,  etc.,  of,  1030,  i.  228-9. 

Aztatlan,  Guzman  at,  1530,  L  29 


B 


Bacoburitos,  Sinaloan  tril>e,  revolt  of, 
1004,  i.  213. 

Baegert,  Father  J.,  mention  of,  i. 
409. 

Baegert,  Father,  biog.,  i.  478;  works 
of,  i.  478;  map  of,  1757,  i.  479; 
the  Jesuit  expulsion,  1707-8,  i. 
479-81. 

Bahia,  presidio,  establ'd  1722,  i.  028; 
site  of  changed,  i.  031;  remov.al  of, 
1749,  i.  042;  descript.  of,  1778,  L 
059. 

Baines,  J.,  mention  of,  ii.  410. 

Baines,  J.  W.,  biog.  of,  ii.  578. 

Baja  California,  see  California,  Baja. 

Baker,  arrest  ordered,  ii.  101;  execu- 
tion of,  ii.  334  5. 

Bak(!r.  B.  F.,  biog.,  etc.,  ii.  544. 

Ba)Ler,  James  A.,  biog.  of,  iL  706b 
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Baker,    Capt    M.,    co.    of,    at    San 

Felipe,   u.   246;  Ijunu  8aa   Felipe, 

ii.  247;  rejoin*  Houston,  iL  2^3. 
Baker,  Col  W.  R.,  biog.  of,  iL  767. 
BaMwrin,  X.  C,  mention  of,  it    561. 
Bxleitra,    Father  A.,  retirement   of, 

1614,  i.  2:U. 
Bin<lera4,     IntL     chief,    revolt    and 

dixth  of,  1825-1832,  iL  652. 
Ban.Iitti,  Texai,  ii.  443. 
BiiMhmant  \aw,  Texas,  1862,  ii.  458. 
Bjiiiking,  Tex.  K.  K.  Navig.  St,  Bank- 

in'i^  CO.,  ii.  296-7. 
Bjifiki,     General,     expe^lition    agst 

8(ibine  City,  ii.  459-4)1;  other  ex- 

petU  ag*!it  iexas   iL  466-7. 
Baptists,  Texas,  tir^t  church,  iL  547. 
Barela,  Ciiico,  leader  Salt  lakes  riot, 

11.  ;>'21. 
B;ir'cer,  Stephen,   mention  of,   iL  48. 
Baminl,     Doctor,      mention    of,    iL 

231  2. 
Barracan,  Col,  mention  of,  iL  254-5; 

hu infinity  of,  ii.  365. 
Barratarian  freebooters,  doings  of,  ii. 

36. 
Barraza,  Capt.  J.,  exped.  of,  16.30,  L 

33  {-4;  defeats  the  Tol>osos,  1644,  L 

348;  8Upjr.se  led,  i.  349;  the  Tara- 

humire  revolt,   1649-51,   L   354-8. 
Barrora,   I.    D.    de  la,  bishop  of  Dn- 

rant^o,  1705-9,  i.  593-4. 
Barrett,  Judge  D.  C,   mention  of,  ii. 

16),  172,   174;  elected  judge  aclvo- 

cat«!  gtMi'l,  ii.  193  4. 
Birrctt,  (-/'  »1  T.  H.,  bittle  anil  retreat 

Paliiujtt')  ranoho,  ii.  475. 
B:irri,  F.  do,  gov.  of  Nueva  Vizcaya. 

17.S.3,  i.  676;  gov.  of  HajaCal,  etc., 

1771   5,  i.  I'M  9. 
Birriga,  A.  (i.,  cruise,  etc.,  of,  1644, 

L    181-2. 
Barrioiuiovo,  Father,  mission  to  Tar- 

ahumara,  1673  4,  i.  362-3. 
Barrios   y   .faurugui,    J.  <le,    gov.    of 

(^)aluiila,    1760,    i.     694;    gov.     of 

Texas  1751  <>(),  i.  C39,  643. 
Barroti,  J.  E.,  exped  j  of,    1686-7.  L 

413. 
Barrutia,  T.  F.  <le,  gov.  of  Xueva  Viz- 

cay.i,  1728,  i.  581. 
BartN'tt,  Jesse,  mention  of,  ii.  160. 
Basalilm,  Father  J.  M.,   mention  of, 

i.  426  7;  misHion  to  Mex.,   1704,  i. 

42S  9;  in  charge  of  (Juayinas  mis- 
sion, 1709,  L  511. 
Basilio,    Father,    death   of,     1652,    i. 

35S. 
Ba-stan,  Ca]»t.  A.,  project  of,   i.    170. 1 
Bastrop,  Baruu  de,  app't'd,  ii.  64.       ' 


BatUe  creek,  battle  of,  tL  311. 
Baylor,  Laeut-col  j.  K.,  exped.  ag*si 

Indians,    1859,     iL   411;    captarci 

Forts  Biiu  and  FUlmore,  iL  451 . 
Bays^  Elder  Joseph,  mentiafi  of,  iL 

547. 
Bazan,  F.  de,  gov.  of  Xnera  Vizcaya^ 

1584-5,  L   113;  exped.  to  Sinaloa, 

1585,  L  114. 
Beall,  l>r  Elias,  mention  of,  iL  577. 
Bean,  K  P.,  bioc.  of,  i.  7-8. 
Beaujeu,  Capt.   La  Salle  s  exped.,  L 
I     397-401. 

:  Beaumont,  F.  deG.,  1662-5,  L  337. 
jBecerra,  D.,  exped.  of,  1533,  L  45-6; 

murder  of,  L  46. 
Beckham,  Mayor  R.  E.,  iiienti<ni  of, 

11.  Oi4. 
Bee,  B.  E.,  commis.  to  Mex.,  iL  SlOl 
Bee,  Oenl,  proclaims  martial  law,  iL 

457. 
Bejar,  San  Antonio  de,  (see  also  San 

Antonio);  mission  of  founded,  1718, 

L  618;  Aguayo  at,  1721,   L   623-4; 

1722,  i.  627-8;  descript.  of  natives 

at,     L   663;    siege  of,    ii.  177    et 

seq.;  captured  by  Vasquez,   1842, 

iL  m 
Bejar,    San   Fernando    de,    villa    of 

founded,  1730,  L  632;  memorial  of, 

1770,  i.  652-3;  condition  of,  i.  653- 

4;  garrison   of  increased,    1772,  L 

6.')6. 
Belauiizaran,  J.  B.  de.  goT.  of  Xueva 

Vizcaya,  1738-48,  i.  582. 
Beleri,  presidio  of,  founded,  1760,  L 

585. 
BeleAa,  Licentiate  E.  V.,  mention  of, 

L  711. 
Belgium,  recognizes  Texas*  independ- 
ence, ii.  340. 
Boll,  J.  H.,  mention  of,  ii.  160. 
Bell,  (iov.  P.  H.,  election  of.  1849,  iL 

398;  vetoes  Texas  <lcbt  bill,   18.')2, 

ii.  404;  elected  to  U.  S.   congress, 

ii.  405. 
Bellisle,  S.  de,  adventures  of,   1718- 

21.  i.  620. 
Benevolent    institutions,    Texas,    iL 

537. 
Benitez,  Father  E.,  murder  of,  1686, 

i.  363. 
Bennett,  Lieut-col,  at  council  of  war, 

ii.  258. 
Beranger,  exped.  of,  1720,  L  619. 
Bemal,  Lieut  C.  M.,  expe<l.  of,  1697, 

i.  264-5. 
Bernstein,  Max,  mention  of,  ii.  736. 
Berrotaran,   Capt.    J.    de,   report  to 

viceroy,  etc,,  1748,  L  5^ 
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Berry,  Capt.,  death  of,  ii.  363. 
Bev'il,  John,  mtiutioa  of,  ii.  172. 
Bil>lii»grapay,  Texas,  ii.  383  et  seq. 
Bickley,  Ge»).  \V.,  mention  of,  ii.  434. 
Biglow,  Horatio,  mention  of,  ii.  48. 
Biography,  ii.  576-8,  765-9. 
Bischoir,    Father    J.    J.,   at  Loreto, 

1752.  i.  460. 
Blancarte,  Gen.   J.    M.,  revolt,  etc., 

of,  ii.  7*24. 
Blanco,   (jreneral,  succeeds  Carrasco, 

ii.  672;  ultimatum  to  filibusters,  ii. 

677-8;  defeat  of,  ii.  679;  recall  of, 

ii.  681. 
Blanco,  Victor,  elected  vice  gov.,  ii. 

86. 
Bledsoe,    A.,    comptroller,    1869,   ii. 

498. 
Blind  asylum,  Texas,  ii.  537-8. 
Blount,  Col  JS.  M.,  biog.,  ii.  576. 
Bogarro,  Anselmo,  escape  of,  ii.  213; 

casualty  report  of,  ii.  215. 
Bohorque.s,  Adjutant  N.,  with  Salva- 

tierra's  uxped.,  1701,  i.  494. 
Bola.-)  de   Plata  mines,  discovery  of, 

1736,    i.    525;    richness  of,    i.  526; 

claimed  for  the  crown,  i.  527. 
Bonavia  y  Zapata,  B.,  gov.  intendent 

of  Durango,    1796.  i.  678;  zealousy 

in  royal  cause,  ii.  584. 
Boneo  y  Morales,  J.,  gov.   of  Texas, 

1743,  i.  639. 
Bonham,  death  of,  ii.  212. 
Bonifacio,  Father  L.,  death  of,  1644, 

i.  2:U;  biog.,  i.  234. 
B<milla,  exped.  of,  1595.  i.  128-9. 
Bonnell,  Goo.  W.,  mention  of,  ii.  550. 
Bonner,  Judge  M.  H.,  associate  jus- 
tice, 1878,  ii.  522. 
Boone,  H.  H.,  mention  of,  ii.  518. 
Borden,  Gail,  mention  of,  ii.  170,  549. 
Borden,  T.  H.,  menti(m  of,  ii.  549. 
Borica,  D.  do,  gov.   of  Cal.,    1794,  L 

751;  1800,  i.  >59,  772. 
Borrego,  T.,  arrest  of,  ii.  623. 
Botello  y  Serrano,  Capt.  A.,  report, 

etc.,    of,     1636,    i.     177-8;   license 

granted  to,  i.  178. 
Boulbou,   Raousset  de,  early  career 

of,    ii.    674;    schemes     of,    ii.    676; 

ultimatum  to,   ii.   677-8;  captures 

Hermosillo,    ii.   679;  illness   of,   ii. 

680;  return  to  S.   F.,  etc.,  ii.  682; 

Santa  Annaappts  a  colonel,  ii.  683; 

interference  of  Cal.  authorities,  ii. 

684;     second   exped.    of,    ii.    685; 

Yaftez  outwits,  ii.  686;  defeat  and 

capture  of,  ii.  687-9;  execution  of, 

ii.  6<K)-1. 
Boundary,  Louisiana  possessioiis,  ii 


45-7;  Texas,  defined,  ii.  297;  New 

Mex.  and  Tex.,   1848,  ii.  398;  Red 

river,   ii.    525-6;    bill,    for  Texaa, 

synopsis,  ii.  400. 
Bourne,  Col,  explor.  of,  ii.  644. 
Bowie,  Col    James,    mention    of,  ii 

128;  biog.,  etc.,  175-7;  grass  tight, 

ii.  178-9;  Alamo  massacre,   iL  201 

et  seq. ;  death  of,  ii.  212. 
Bowles.  Cherokee  chief,  ii.  321. 
Bradburn,  Davis,  tyranny  of,  ii.  115- 

17;  proclaims  martial  law,  ii  119; 

mention  of,  ii.  215. 
Bradburn,  John  D.,  mention  of,  ii.  97. 
Bradley,  Capt.  J.,  biog.,  ii.  578. 
Brambila,  Lieut-col,  surrenders  com- 
mand, 1844. 
Branciforte,   mission,   founded,   etc., 

1797,  i  772. 
Bravo,    Father   J.,    expedt.,  etc.,  of, 

1718-21,  L  444-9;  death  of,  1744,  i 

462. 
Bravo,  J.  V.  D.,  bishop  of  Durango, 

etc.,  1769,  i.  684. 
Bravo,  NicoUs,  mention  of,  373. 
Braw,  A.  L.,  mention  of,  ii.  410. 
Brazitos,  battle  at,  ii.  606-  7. 
Brazoria,    founded,     ii.     110;    angry 

meeting,  etc.,  at,  ii.  117. 
'Brazoria,' scho<»ner,  ii.  121. 
Brazos,  Indian  agency,  formation  of, 

ii.  406-7. 
Breece,  Cai)t.,  mention  of,  ii.  179. 
Bremond,  Paul,  menticm  of,  ii.  574. 
Brenham,  Dr,  death,  etc.,  of,  ii.  366. 
Brenham,    K.    F.,    Texas    Santa   Fe 

expetl.,  ii.  334. 
Brineourt,  captures  Chihuahua,  etc., 

18t>4,  ii.  621. 
Bringas,   Col    Juan,  mention  of,   ii 

263. 
Bronson,  Lieut-col,  victory  of  at  Pal- 
metto rancho,  ii.  475. 
Brotherton,  Capt.,  mention  of,  ii.  524. 
Brown,  Capt.  J.,  capt.   schooner  In- 
vincible,   ii.     271;     captures     the 

*  Pocket, 'ii.  272. 
Brown,  Mayor  J.  T.,   mention  of,  ii. 

574. 
Brown,   P     R.,   escape,   etc.,  of,  ii. 

219-20. 
Brown,  Capt.  T.  J.,  biog.,  of,  ii.  769. 
Brown,    Capt.    Wm,   capt.   schooner 

Lil)erty,  ii.  271. 
Brownsville,    Cortina*s  raids  on,   ii. 

444;  captures  and  recaptures  of,  ii 

4r><»-8. 
'Brutus,'   schooner,    mention   of,    ii 

272;  loss,  etc.,  of,  ii.  283-4. 
Bryan,  G.  M.,  mention  of,  ii  296. 
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Bryan,  William,  mention  of,  iL  352. 

Bucareli,  Niiestra  Seflora  del  Pilar  de 
pueblo  of  e»tal)kl,  1774,  i.  656;  site 
ot  removed,  1779,  i.  656-7. 

Buckley,  defeat  of,  1858,  ii.  427. 

Buckley,  8.  B.,  mention  of,  ii.  553. 

Bueua  y  Alcalde,  Father  M.  A.,  men- 
tion of,  i.  706. 

Buffaloes,  Texas,  ii.  559. 

Bnford,  Si.  X.,  mention  of,  ii.  554. 

Bullock,  James  W.,  defeat  of  Piedras, 
ii.  127. 

Burlerion,  Col  E.,  succeeds  Austin,  ii. 
178;  at  council  of  war,  ii.  258;  bat- 
tle of  San  Jacinto,  ii.  260-1;  Cher- 
okee battle,  ii.  323;  elected  vice 
pres.,  1841,  ii.  342;  defeat  of,  elec- 
tion, 1844,  ii.  378. 

Burman,  Jesse,  mention  of,  ii.  171. 

Burnett,  Pres.  David  G.,  colony 
grant,  ii.  74,  110;  member  state 
con  v.,  1833,  ii.  133;  election  of, 
1836,  ii.  218;  proclamation,  March 
18.%,  ii.  246;  at  Camp  San  Jacinto, 
ii.  268;  army  officers  letter  to,  ii. 
273;  charged  with  treason,  ii.  274; 
message  of,  Oct.  1836,  ii.  292;  res- 
ignation of,  ii.  293;  elected  vice 
pres.,  1838,  ii.  313;  defeat,  election, 
1841,  ii.  341. 

Burnley,  mediation  of  Mex.  &;  Texas, 
ii.  340. 

Burr,  Ro1)ert,  app't'd  postmaster  gen- 
eral, ii.  21)4. 

Burriel,  Padre  A  M.,  'Noticia  de  la 
California,*  i.  281-2. 

Burton,  Col.  cam^iaign,  ete.,  of  L. 
Cal.,  ii.  713  et  seq. 

Burton,  Major  I.,  achievements  of, 
ii.  2S2. 

Burts,  \Vm  P.,  mayor  Fort  Worth, 
ii.  574. 

BuHtanianto,  Capt.  B.,  exped.  against 
Apache:*,  1756,  i.  557. 

Bustaniante,  ('apt.  F.,  with Figueroa's 
exped.,  1036,  i.  174;  alcalde  mayor 
of  San  Felii»e,  1636,  i.  207;  lieut- 
gov.  of  San  Felipe,  1636,  i.  231-2. 

Bust^ainantoy  Velasco,  election  orders 
of  1S21,  ii.  635. 

BustcT,  (apt.,  writing  of,  ii.  3(50. 

Bustillo  y  Cevallos,  J.,  gov.  of  Texas, 
i.  63 1;  rule,  17:^0-3,  i.  634-6. 

Byrf»ni,  John  8.  D.,  mention  of,  ii. 
172. 


Cahallero  y  Carranco,  Friar  J.,  with 
Lucenilla's  exped.,  1068,  i.  184. 


Caballero  y  Osio,  J.,  aidsSalvmtieRS^ 
1697,  i  280. 

Caborca,  attacked  by  Pimu,  1541,  L 
&44. 

Cabello,  D.,  go?,  of  Tezms,  1778-81, 
i.  660,  668. 

Caliezas,  raids  of  the,  1641-5,  L 
348-9. 

Cabildos,  Coah.,  decree  ordering, 
1812,  ii.  79. 

Cabrera,  bandit,  capture  and  execu- 
tion of,  ii.  445. 

Cabrillo,  J.  R.,  exped.  of,  1542-3,  L 
133-5;  'Relacion,*  i.  133;  discovers 
upper  CaL,  1542,  i.  135;  death  of, 
i  135-^. 

Caderita,  Viceroy,  decree  of,  1636,  L 
178. 

Cadillac,  M.,  gov.  of  Louisiana,  etc, 
1713,  i.  610. 

Cajen,  (>ov.,  captures  Duranj^,  1859, 
ii.  618;  defeat  and  death,  it,  619. 

Cajenie,  Ind.  chief,  execution  of,  iL 
7(H. 

Calahorra,  Father,  exped.  of,  1760,  L 
649-50. 

Calder,  Capt.  R.  J.,  mention  of,  iL 
260-1. 

Calderon,  M.,  alcalde  mayor  at  San 
Felii)e,  1671.  i.  237. 

Caldwell,  Col  M.,  battie  with  WolU 
ii.  357-8. 

California,  name,  i.  82. 

California  (Alta  or  upper),  discovered 
by  Cabrillo,  1542,  i.  135-6;  Fer- 
relo's  voyage,  K)43,  L  136;  Viz- 
caino's exped.,  l(5()2-3,  L  158-60; 
Vizcaino's  scheme  for  colonizing, 
I0i>0,  i.  167-8;  expeds  to.  1760, 
i.  489-90;  Anza's  expe<l.,  1774-6, 
i.  717-18;  occupation,  etc.,  of, 
1769-1800,  i.  7(>5-73 ;  Franciscans 
in,  i.  767-70;  exploration  of, 
1775-6,  L  768;  mission  a£fairs 
in,  1781-90,  i.  769-73;  industries, 
etc.,  in,  i.  771;  tilibustcring  ex[»cd8 
from,  1852-4,  ii.  673  et  seq. 

California  (Baja  or  lower),  Ulloa's  ex- 
ped., 1539,  L  78-82;  Alarctm's, 
1540,  L  m-o;  Cabrillo's,  15VJ,  i. 
13;^;  Vizcaino's  exped.,  1597,  L 
147-51;  1602-3,  i.  15.3-60;Cardonas 
exped.,  1615,  i.  1(>4;  Vizcaino's 
>5clieTne  for  colonizing,  1620,  i.  167- 
8;  regarded  as  an  i.-land,  i.  16S-0; 
map  of.  1621-5,  L  169;  Ortega'.-  ex- 
peds, 1032-6,  L  171-5;  Cana^'ex- 
tkmI.,  1<>42,  i.  181;  Barriga's,  1(U4, 
1.  182;  Casanate's,  1648,  i.  183-4; 
Lucenilla's,1668,  L  184-5;  Otondo'i, 
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168a-6,  i.  187-93;  Itamarra's,  1694, 
i.  194-5;  Dampier's,  etc.,  1704-10, 
i.  19t>-200;  FroDdac'8,  1709,  i.  200; 
Shelvock's,  1721,  i.  200-1 ;  effect  of 
failures  to  colonize,  i.  276-7;  Sal- 
vatierra'a  exped.  to,  1697-1700,  i. 
281-304;  Loreto  founded  in.  1697, 
i.  284-6;  mapj  of,  i.  427,  447,  464, 
471,  479,  743;  mission  affairs,  etc., 
in,  1701-17,  i.  421-438;  1769-74,  i. 
726;  178J-1800.  i.  745;  mitwion  sys- 
tem, i.  439-41;  mission  funds,  i. 
441-2;  misnon  affairs,  etc.,  in, 
1717-69.  i.  443-91;  Jesuits  in,  1717 
-68,  i.  443-82;  Ugarte's  explor.  of, 

1721,  i.    450-2;  locust   plague    ip, 

1722,  i.  453;  Taraval's  explor., 
1732,  i.  456;  In  liaa  outbreaks  in, 
i.  457-62;  epidemic  in,  1742-8,  i. 
462;  Consag  s  explore,  1746,  i.  463- 
4;  1753,  i.  470;  Escobar's  rept, 
1745,  i.  485;  industries  of,  i.  467-8, 
488;  native  diplomacy  in,  i.  474-  5; 
Jesuits  expelled  from,  1767-8,  i. 
477-82;  Franciscans  in,  1767-9,  i. 
482-90;  Salvatierra's  exped..  1701, 
i.  493-8;  Kino's,  1701-6,  i.  4j)5- 
502;  Dominicans  in  (1777)  i.  742; 
pestilence,  etc.,  in,  1781,  i.  745;  ex- 
plorations of,  1794-7,  i.  752-4;  set- 
tlements, etc.,  of,  1768-1800,  i. 
760-3;  population,  i.  762;  indus- 
tries, i.  762-3;  progress  and  e/ents, 
181)0-1888,  ii.  705-69;  separation 
from  Alta  Cal.,  ii.  705;  neglect  of, 
ii.  706;  foreign  intercourse,  1826- 
32,  ii.  711;  war  with  U.  S.,  ii.  712; 
U.  S.  restoration  of,  etc.,  ii.  719; 
Walker's  filihusterinff  exped.,  1851, 
ii.  720  et  seq. ;  French  intervention 
in,  ii.  726;  revenue  of,  ii.  742;  edu- 
cation in,  ii.  742;  ii.  755-6;  iron, 
lead,  tin,  quicksilver,  etc.,  ii.  756; 
graphite  and  saltpetre,  757-8, 
pearls,  ii.  757-60;  mdls,   ii.   760-1. 

Caileja,  Felix,  mention  of,  ii.  581. 
Caltzontzin,  King,  murder  of,   i.   28. 
Calvo,  Consul,  surrenders  filibusters, 

ii.  689. 
Calvo,    J.    J.,     Commandante    genl, 

IS.'U,  ii.  5JK),  593. 
CaMibon,    Father,    in   charge  at  San 

Fernando,  1773,  i.  737. 
Oamea,    Juan     M.    I.,    Yaqui  gcnl, 

<lcath  of,  ii.  059. 
Cameron,  Capt.,    disobedience  of,  ii. 

330;  b\ttlo  of  Mier,  ii.  303;  escape, 

etc.,    of,   ii.    365;  execution   t)f,  ii. 

368. 
Cameron,  John,  colony  grant,  ii.  74; 


mention  of,  ii.  97i  155;  apptd  Ind. 
commissitm,  ii.  199. 

Campos,  Father,  escape  of,  1695,  i. 
261;  the  death  of  Kino,  171 1,  i.  505 
-6;  labors  in  Pimeria,  i.  507;  ex- 
plor. of,  1715,  i.  507-8. 

Campuzano,  Commandant,  surrender 
of  tiuaymas,  ii.  ()65,  667. 

Canales,    Col,  mili.   disaster,   ii.  361. 

Canales,  Genl  Antonio,  battle  of  Al- 
cantro,  ii.  327-8;  inaction  of,  ii. 
328;  Arista  defeats,  ii.  329;  Davis' 
defeat  of,  ii.  357. 

Canalize,  Gen'l,  incites  Ind.  hostili- 
ties, ii.  321;  capture  of  correspcm- 
dence,  iL  322;  force  at  Matamoras, 
1840,  ii.  326. 

Cafias,  L.  C.  de.,  exped.  of,  1642,  i. 
181;  alcalde  mayor  of  San  Felipe, 
1641-4,  i.  207;  commandante  of 
Sinaloa,  1641,  i.  232. 

Can  by  I  Gen'l,  defeat  in  battle  of  Val- 
ocide,  ii.  452;  battle  at  Feral ta,  ii. 
453;  surrender  of  Kirby  Smith,  ii. 
475;  letter  on  Texas  affairs  in 
Texas,  1868,  ii.  497. 

Cancio,  Capt.  L.,  letters  to  viceroy, 
etc.,  1766-7,  i.  667-71;  the  Jesuit 
expulsion,  1767,  i.  575-7,  704;  men- 
tion of,  i.  696,  699. 

Candelaria  mission,  establd  1744,  L 
641;  founding  of,  1761-2,  i.  650. 

Cafled,  Gov.,  election  of,  1877,  ii. 
702. 

Cafiedo,  D.  dc,  at  La  Paz,  1633,  i. 
172. 

Canto,  Genl,  murders  Pantoni,  iL 
62.^ 

Caravajal,  Genl,  mention  of,  ii.  445. 

Carhajal,  J.  S.  L.  de,  gov.  of  Nueva 
Vizcaya,  1723,  i.  581. 

CarlK)nel,  E.,  exped.,  etc.,  of,  1636, 
i.  175-6. 

Canlelle,  Cara,  *  W.  B.  Dewees*  Let- 
ters,' ii.  385. 

Canlenas,  Capt.,  exped.  to  the  Col- 
orado, 1540,  i.  85. 

Cardenas,  Jose  S.  de,  councillor,  ii. 
86. 

Cardenas,  Father  L.,  hostility  to,  i. 
228. 

Cardis,  Louis,  death  of,  etc.,  ii.  519 

Cardona,  N.,  voyages  of,  1613-15,  i. 
163-5. 

Car<lona,  Capt.  S.,  voyages  of,  1613- 
15,  i.  103-7;  mcmc.rial  of,  i.   178. 

Carnes,  Ca])t.,  scouting  exploits  of, 
ii.  244;  commis.  to  Max.,  li.  281-2. 

Cams,  Henry,  at  battle  S.  Antonio, 
ii.  184. 
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of,  IftlT,  n.  715;  ^r^gn  to 
iL  713;  eapcue  oi,   1947,   xi.  71?; 
saftpended,  etc,  n.  7'Sk. 
Care,  EL  W..  refnalto  tmke  eoBini. 


Cora,  Ramoo  SL,  eitzmates  c»f  Alamo  *- 

ca^oaltiet,  iL  jfli. 
Carrvio,  Padre,  miuder  o£,  1734,  L 

45S. 
Caira^ico,  Capt.  D.,  vith  Kino  •  ex-  -      oath,  iL  4-IOl 

pcT'L.  1IKI%.  L  266.  '  Carelkr,   print,  with  La  SftSe's  ex- 

Carrawi,  Col  J.  H.,  death  ol,  iL  671!.        ped..  L  406-11. 
Carrfrra,    Father  A.,   mMitioo  of,   L    Cavendiah,  Sir  T.,  Tojage  oi,  I3e&,  L 

-TTS.  144. 

Camllo.    Got.,     proclaims     Tglrtiii    Ceballna,  Gar.  Rafarl,  appocasmcBS 

pr^t..  et/::.,  1>!»76.  iL  624.  of,  iL  663l 

Carh'^n.  <^'apt.  J.  F.,  the  Tarahomare  ,  Cepeda,  Father,  mnarks  on  Ind.  oas- 

rev.>lu.  h>4d-.V2,  L  a>4,  359.  break  of  1644-^,  L  331-S. 

Car*^#a.  8.  P.,  Letter  to  Bannett,  iL  j  CereaU,  Tezae,  iL  557-^ 


246:  retiretl,  iL  269. 

•Cart,'  war,  Texas,  1%57.  iL  417-19. 

Ca«a  Grande,  raixu  of  explored,  1697. 
L  265. 

Caaanate,  Adm'ral,  oomaadante  of 
Sinalf*a,  L  233. 

Casanate,  Capt.  P.  Portery,  surrey 
propf>4ed  hy,  1635,  L  In;  report, 
etc.,  of,  1636,  L  177-8:  license 
graate'l  to,  L  178;  reroked,  L  178; 
captare^l  hy  pirates,  1637,  L  178-9: 
memorial  of,  1638,  L  179;  commis- 
sion, 1640,  L  179-^;  at  Santa  Cmz. 

1643,  L  181;  ithip  baililing  projects, 
L    181-2;  cmise  of  the  'Kosano,' 

1644.  L  ]82;vesseKetc,  of  Immed. 
i.  182-3;  royal  favor  to,  L  183;  voy- 
age of,  164S.  i.   1S3-4. 

Ca -a  van  tea,  G.,  revolt   of,    1829,   iL 

r.2.-,. 

(.'Tk^.h,  John  S.,  execution  of,  ii.  367. 
Ca«U:>.-ia.   Lieut  P.,   Texana   defeat 
of.  ii.  !♦).>♦». 


Cermeftoa,  &  B.,  voyage  oC,  1596^  L 

147. 
Cerralvo,  Viceroy,  grants  license,  etc. 

to  OrLga,   1631.  L   171:  to  Casa- 

mate,  1636,  L  177-4. 
Cerro  ^iordo,  fortified  camp  at,  1643, 

L    ^1;    presidio  site  reokored,    L 

680. 
Cervantes,  Fadier  &,  death  of,  1649, 

L  23L 
Cervantes,  G.  G.  de,  giyv.  ol  Knera 

Vizcaya,  1631^  L  306. 
Cespe^les,  Col,  battle  San  Jacinto,  iL 

2I>3. 
Chalmers,  W.  L.,  sec  state  convcn* 

tion,  iL  482. 
Chambers,  A.  J.,  bi<^  mention,  iL 

Or*. 

Chamliers,  Judge  Thomas,   Inog.  of, 

ii.  144- 
Ch  a  miners,  T.  J.,  defeat  of  election, 

1S.>3,  iL  405;  1861,  iL  451;  1S63,  iL 

466;  treason  of,  ii.  425. 


Ca-t-'Aiiiza.  Ki.*hop,  mention  of,  iL  5S4.  .  Chaiuljer:i,    William,  defeat  election, 
Caitaf.o.  F'atiier  B.,  missionary  labors        1^76,  iL  515. 


of,  lOri^-O,  i.  230. 


Chametla,   Port,   Cortes*    exped.   at, 


Ca-ttilla,   P.    H.    de.    captain   at   San  j      \rt3o,    L  49-50;    Guzman*;?,    L   5$; 

Fui;i>e,  16S0,  L  2.r.  ]      name,  L  203. 

Castillo,  Cajit.  D.  del,  map  of,  i.  80-1;    Chameila,  Province,  Guzman  in,  1530, 

exjM.'d.  of,  10'»0,  i.  3S5-»j.  j      L     3«>-2;    Ibarra's     occupation  of, 

Ca-jtillo,  <r.  del,  gov.  of  Nueva  Viz-        1505,  i.  110. 

cava,  ltJ*.)5,  i.  3.'i8.  'Champion,'  capture  of,  ii.  284. 

Ca-itini,    Father    P.,    retirement    of,    Chandler,  CapL,  Party  of,  ii.  371. 

ir>44,  i.  2.'il.  Chapman,    Rev.  K.  M.,  mention  o^ 


Ca=*tiiii,     Pa^lre     P.    J.,     missionary 

lalK,Mof,  IG21,  L  225. 
Castleinan.  S.,  mention  of,  ii.  3'jiO. 
Ca.strillon,  (ien'l,  courage  of,  ii.  262. 
Castro,  (iov.  A.  M.  de,  installation  of, 

ii.  mi). 
Castro,  Brother  F.,  death  of,  1527,  L 

230. 
Ca-»trr),  Jose,  murder  of,  ii.  725. 
Ca-jtro,  Gov.  M.  M.,  8uccee<ls  Cafteda, 

ii.  703. 
Castro,  Capt.  Mauricio,  defeuHe  prep. 


iL  &48. 

Chaves,  Lieut,  arrests  Xegrete,  iL 
720. 

Cheape,  Greo.  C,  biog.  of,  iL  736. 

Cherokees,  Inds.,  ])etition  for  land- 
grant,  iL  103;  battle  with,  1839,  iL 
323. 

Chevalie,  Major  M.,  mention  of,  ii. 
397. 

Chichimecs,  country  of  the,  i.  12-13 

Chicuris,  Sinaloan  tribe,  conversion 
of.  1671,  L  239. 
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Chihuahua,  see  also  Nueva  Vizcaya; 
name,  i.  600;  Iturbide  revolt  in,  ii. 
58(5;  admitted  as  a  state,  ii.  587; 
imlitical  events,  1825-^3,  ii.  589- 
603;  events  in  1843-88,  ii.  604  et 
seq. ;  invasion  threatened,  1843,  ii. 
604-5;  map  of,  ii.  606;  Doniphan's 
capture  oi,  ii.  608-9;  retreat  of 
Freucli  from,  1866,  ii.  622;  revolt 
1871-2,  1876,  ii.  624;  boundary  with 
Durango,  ii.  626;  revenue  of,  ii. 
741 ;  education  in,  ii.  746. 

Chihuahua,  town*  provis.  capitol, 
1861,  ii.  620. 

Chinipa,  Hurdaide*8  exped.  to,  1601, 
L  211. 

Chinipas,  missionaries  among,  1620, 
i.  224-5;  missions  founded  among, 
1526-7,  i.  227;  revolt,  etc.,  of,  1631- 
2,  i.  229-30. 

Chirrines  conservatives,  party,  ii.  588. 

Chirinos,  P.,  with  Guzman's  exped., 
1529,  i.  28. 

Chivtngton,  Maj.,  battle  with  confed- 
erates, ii.  452. 

Cibola,  i)rovince,  Coronado's  exped. 
in,  1540,  i.  85. 

Ciguatan,  province,  Guzman  in,  1831, 
I.  33-5. 

Ciuco  Seflores,  Pueblo,  founding  of, 
1728,  i.  584. 

Cisneros,  Father  B.,  death  of,  1616,  i. 
323. 

*City  of  Monterey,*  plan,  ii.  395. 

Civil  war,  Texas,  ii.  450  et  seq. 

Clark,  Gi>v.  K<lwanl,  succeeds  Hous- 
ton, ii.  410;  proclamation,  June 
18G1,  ii.  451;  defeat  election,  1861, 
ii.  451. 

Clark,  Judge  Geo.,  state  attomey- 
gen'l,  ii.  518;  biog.  of,  ii.  578. 

Clark,  W.  T.,  representative,  1869, 
ii.  498. 

Clark,  James  B.,  mention  of,  IL  546. 

Clay,  Adam,  biog.  of,  ii.  767. 

Clay,  Sen.  Henry,  boundary  and  debt 
of  Texas,  ii.  399. 

Clavigero,  F.  S.,  *Storia  della  Cali- 
fornia,* i.  282. 

Clements,  J.  D.,  mention  of,  ii.  172, 

1  -r  4 

Climate,  Texas,  ii.  556-7;  L.  Cal.,  ii. 

730. 
Clingman,    Senator,    mention  of,    ii. 

43.5. 
Clough,  Col  J.  M. ,  mention  of,  ii.  577. 
Coahuila,  annals  of,  1582-1600,  i.  126. 
Coapa,  the  Tepehuane  revolt,    1616- 

17,  i.  324. 
Coahuila,    limits  of,    L  375;  church 


affairs  in,  L  375-6;  map  of,  i.  377; 
boundaries  of,  i.  603-4;  govs,  of, 
1702-89,  i.  604;  condition  of,  1701- 
1800,  i.  605;  population,  i.  605-6; 
settlements,  i.  606-7;  missions 
affairs,  etc.,  in  i.  607-8;  despotism 
in,  1824,  ii.  77;  population,  18a3- 
10,  ii.  78;  ^ov't  of  towns,  ii.  78-9; 
resources,  li.  80;  independence  in, 
ii.  82;  state  formed  with  Texas,  ii 
83;  ctmstitution  of,  ii.  83;  election, 
1827,  ii.  86;  finances  of,  1827,  ii. 
86-7;  administ.  of  justice,  1827-9, 
ii.  94-5;  education,  1811-30,  ii.  95- 
6;  separation  of  Coah.  &  Tex.  dis* 
cussed,  ii.  130  et  seq.;  factional 
tight  in,  ii.  143  etseq.;  state  auth- 
orities deposed,  ii.  154-5. 

Cocke,  J.  D,,  execution  of,  ii.  367. 

Codallos  y  Kabal,  Dr  J.,  vicar-gen.  of 
Texas,  1721,  i.  625. 

Coe,  Philip,  mention  of,  ii.  171. 

Coke,  Gov.  Richard,  election  of  1872, 
ii.  510-11;  message,  1875,  ii.  512; 
reelection  of,  1876,  ii.  515;  pro- 
poses constitutional  changes,  ii. 
516-18;  elected  U.  S.  senator,  1876, 
ii.  518. 

Coker,  John,  mention  of,  ii.  260. 

Coleto,  battle  of  the,  ii.  227-33. 

Collantes,  Father  J.,  retirement  of, 
1644,  i.  234. 

Collard,  E.,  mention  of,  ii.  171. 

Colleges,  Texas,  list  of,  ii.  546. 

Collingsworth,  Capt.  George,  capture 
of  Goliad,  ii.  169. 

Collingsworth,  J.,  sec.  of  state,  1836, 
ii.  269;  commis.  to  Washington,  iL 
284;  suicide,  etc.,  of,  ii.  313. 

Collins,  L.  B.,  mention  of,  ii.  TGI, 

Colombo,  town,  Guzman  at,  1531,  L 
35. 

Colonization  in  Tex.,  Spanish,  ii.  54- 
5;  Austin's,  ii.  56  et  seq.,  other  colo- 
nies, ii.  73  et  seq.;  L.  Cal.,  1864, 
ii.  727;  act  of,  1883,  ii.  729;  N. 
Mex.  states,  ii.  744. 

Colonization  law,  Texas  &,  Coah., 
1825,  ii.  70. 

*  Colorado,*  war  brig,  ii.  361. 

Colora<lo  river,  Diaz  on  the,  1540,  i. 
88;  Alarcon,  i.  91-3;  Sedelmairs 
explor.,  1744,  i.  537;  1748-50,  L 
540-1. 

Columbia,  revolutionary  meeting  at, 
1835,  ii.  162. 

Columbus,  theory,  etc.,  of,  i.  2-3. 

Comanches,  war  with  Apaches,  i. 
644-5;  massacre  at  San  Sab6,  1758, 
i.  645^;  exped.  against,   1759,   L 
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&I9;  farther  raids  of,  i.  &19;  defeat 

of,  1790,  L  669;  hostUitie;!  uf,  liyM, 

iL  324;  trt>ublefl  with,  iL  4U5;  reii- 

ervation  for,  ii.  407. 
Commerce.    Texas,   imports    and  ex- 
ports,   1834,    u     148;    1838-40,    u. 

%t*2;  1870-82,  iL  567;  shipping,  ii. 

568;  L.  CaL     1800-17,  iL  ^07;   N. 

Mex.  staten,  imports  and  exports, 

ii.  7o2;  porti,  ii.  763. 
CompMtela,  capital  of  Nueva  Galicia, 

I5.n,  L  39. 
Comuri|>-i,    Sinaloa,    all^;ed    miracle 

at,  i.  243. 
Concepciou,  battle  of,  iL  175-7. 
Concepcion  de  Alamos,  declared  capi- 

tol  1827.  iL  644. 
Conchd,   native   name  for  Loreto,    L 

286. 
Conchoi,  revolt  of  the,    1(>45,  L  349- 

53. 
Coo  le,  l»rig  ,  A   Oarcia,  gov   Sonora 

&  Siualoa,    ii     582;  capture   of,  iL 

630. 
Conde,  Garcia,  mention  of,  ii.  586. 
Condor,  Max.  war  brig,  iL  665. 
Confederates,  Texas,  Twiggs' sorrend- 

er  to,  etc..   iL  437  et  seq;  capture 

of   Forts  Arbuckle    &    Brown,    ii. 

450;  of  Forts  Bliss  &  Fillmore,   ii 

4ol;  New  Mexico  invasion,  iL  45l 

et  »eq. 
Conte<lerat<?congre!4s,  act  of  conscrip- 
tion, ii.  471 
Confe  lerate  currency     worthlessness 

of,  ISOt,  ii.  469. 
Congress,  Texas,  session  1836,  ii.  295; 

18.S7,  ii.  303. 
ConKFCHs  of  U.   S.,   act  for  gov*t  of 

rebel  .states,  1867,  iL  487. 
'Congre.HS,*  U.  S.  frigate,  ii,  667. 
CongrenRmen,  Texas,  list  of,  1845-61, 

ii.  449. 
Conner,  J.   C,    representative,    1869, 

ii.  498."* 
Consag,  Father  F.,  biog.,  i.  457;  ex- 

IKjd.   of,     174<),  i.    463-5;    1751,    i. 

460:  17r)3,  L  470;  map,  L  464;  death, 

17r>9,  i.  470. 
Conservatives,  Durango,  ii.  588. 
Constitution,    Texas   state,    1876,    iL 

5 1.")  1(3. 
Constitutional    legislature,     Sin.      & 

Sonora.  1824,  ii.  6.S7. 
Co<ia.  guifle,  battle  of  S.  Antonio,  iL 

182,  18.-). 
Conk.  Major  Hamlin,  mention  of,  ii. 

4s  M). 
Cook.  \>r  T.  ('.,  biog.  of,  iL  577. 
Cooke,  Col,  surrender  of,  iL  335. 


Cooke,    CH>t    P.    St     G., 
iSiiively,  u.  371. 

Cooke,  VV.  G.,  commi*.  Tex.  Santa 
Fe  exped.,  iL  334. 

Copala,  province,  location,  etc,  of,  L 
203. 

Copart,  Father  J.  K,  with  Otoodos 
exped.,  1683,  L  187,  1&2. 

Corbalan,  P.  de,  gov.  ad  int.  of 
^fonoraft  Sinaloa,  I76ft-72,  1777,  L 
711. 

Conlero,  Gov.,  deposed,  ii.  617. 

Cordcro,  Ant.,  com.  gcnl  Occidenta 
section,  etc,  iL  586. 

Cordova,  Vicente,  Nacogdoches  re- 
bellion, iL  320. 

Cordova,  Vicente,  death  of,  iL  358. 

Com,  Texas,  ii.  557. 

Coro,  Cacique,  vi(;tory  over  Apaches, 
1698,  i.  274. 

Coronado,  £.,  captures  Dnrango,  1858, 
iL  618. 

Coronado,  F.  V.  de,  gov.  of  Xoeva 
Galicia,  1538,  L  71-2;  expeiL  of, 
1539,  L  72-7;  1540-2,  L  8;i-7;  ex- 
ped. of,  L  381. 

Coronados  island,  pearl  fishing  at» 
1698,  L  294. 

Corona,  harrasses  imperialists,  1866, 
ii.  622. 

Corona,  Gov.,  sncceeds  Resales,  iL 
698. 

Corjms  Cbristi,  capture  of,  iL  454. 

Corral,  Brig.  L  del,  resignation  of, 
ii.  586. 

r«»rrero,  Mex.  schooner,  ii.  161. 

Corte8.H.,ex^)eds,etc.,of,L  4-25;  Guz- 
man's hostdity  to,  i.  2G-7,  42-50; 
cxpeds  despatched  by,  1532-3,  L 
40-7;  api>eal  to  the  audiencia,  L 
48;  expetl.  of,  1535,  L  49-52;  rup- 
ture with  Mendoza,  L  95;  return  to 
Sl>ain,  1540,  i.  95. 

Cortes,  Father  J.,  with  Cafias  exped., 
1642,  L  181. 

Cortina,  J.  X.,  depredations,  etc.,  of, 
ii.  443;  victory  of,  ii.  446;  defeat 
of,  ii.  448;  capture  of  Brownsville, 
etc.,  ii.  468. 

Cor\*an,  T.  G.  de,  with  Vizcaino  s  ex- 
IkhI.,  1602-3,  L  153,  159. 

Cos,  (Jen!  .M.  Prefecto  de,  action  in 
C'oah.  affairs,  ii.  153-5;  conciliatory 
circular  of,  ii.  156;  proclamatH»n  of, 
A.  157;  mention  of,  ii.  161;  march 
to  Tex.,  Oct.  1835,  ii.  165;  sie^e  (»f 
B  jar,  ii.  177  etseq. ;  capitulation 
of,  ii.  187:  capture  <ti,  ii.  26.'». 

Ca-ta-i.  Juan  B.,  seizes  governor,  1811, 
iL  17. 
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Coskattas,    Indiana,  docility  of,   ii. 

442. 
Co8»in,  Father  K  de,  martyrdom  of, 

i.  116. 
Gotten,  G.  B.,  mention  of,  ii.  548. 
Cotton,    con  fed.    restrictions    on^    ii. 

457;  demands  for,  ii.  457;  cultiva- 
tion of,  ii.  557. 
Crabb,  H.  A.,   colon jr  scheme  of,  iL 

694;  execution  of,  li.  695. 
Crane,  Capt.,  at  battle  iS.  Antonio,  iL 

183. 
Crawfonl,  M.  L.,  mention  of,  ii.  546. 
Crespo,      H.,      bishop    of    Durango, 

17-23-34,  i.  594. 
Crespo,  F. ,  gov.  of  Sonora  and  Sina- 

loa,   1774.  i.  711. 
Crime,  Texas,  ii.  391;   1864,  ii.  472; 

1865-6,    ii.  480;    1850-80,    ii.   530; 

penitentiaries,  ii.  534-6. 
Cr  st(n>al,'C.  i\e,  alcalde  mayor  of  San 

Miguel,  \oM,  i.  59. 
Croix,  (Jen.  T.  de,  commandante-gen. 

of  Provincia'j  Tntemas,  1777,  i.  671, 

681;  tour   of,  i.  671;  powers,   etc., 

of,  i.  671-2;    recommendations  of, 

i.  672-3;  viceroy  of  Peru,    1783,  i, 

673;  reforms,  etc.,  of,  1779,  L  714- 

15. 
Crocker,    Frances,   captures    Sabine 

City,    ii.  455. 
Crocker,  Lieut   Fred,    defeat  of,  ii. 

460. 
Crockett,  David,  death  of,  ii.  212. 
Crockett,   Lieut-gov.  J.   M.,  election 

of,  1861,  ii.451. 
Croix,  Commander  C.  de,  visits  Coa- 

huila,    1777-8,   i.    608;    arrival    at 

Bejar,  1778,  i.  660;  regulations  of, 

i.  662-3. 
Crosl)y,    S  ,    elected    commis.    land- 

office,  ii.  483. 
Crozat,  A.,  charter  granted  to,  1712, 

i.  609-10. 
Cruger,  J.  \V.,  mention  of,  ii.  550. 
Cniz,  General,  surrender  of,  1821,  ii. 

585. 
Cuchas  (liberals)  party,  ii.  588. 

Cucruavaca,  plan  of,  Durango  adopts, 
ii.  592;  Cliilmahua  ailopts,   ii.  593. 

Cuesta,  Gov.,  removes  Gandara, 
1841,  ii.  660;  installation  of,  1845, 
ii.  663. 

Cuervo,  J.  T.  de,  gov.  of  Sinaloa  and 
Sonora,  1700-2,  i.  564-5. 

Cuevas.  Col,  pronunciamento,  1838, 
ii.  657-8. 

Cueto,  Padre,  mission  to  Hina,  1630- 
1,L  330. 


Cniliacan,      Coronado*s     exped.    at, 

1542,  i.  86;  capital  Sinaloa,  ii.  650. 
Cniliacan,     province,      Guzman     in, 

1531,  i.  3o-S;  location,   etc.,  of,  i. 

203. 
Cunningham,  K  H.,  mention  of,  ii. 

5:^5. 
'Cyaue,'  U.  S.  war  vessel,  iL  666. 


D 


Dale,  U.  S.,  warsloop,  ii.  665,  668. 
Dampier,  W.,  map  of,   16JK),  i.    195; 

voyages,  etc.,  of,   1704-10,  L   19^ 

200. 
Daney,  J.  W.,  vote  of,  election  1853, 

405. 
Darden,  S.  H.,  Texas  comptroller,  iL 

518;  reelection  of,  1878,  u.  522. 
D'Autcroche,   M.  C,  *  Voyage,'  etc., 

i.  727-8. 
Davalos,  Gen.  B.,  gov.  L.  Cal ,  1868. 

ii.  726;  revolt  against,  ii.  737. 
Davenport,   Samuel,  mention  of,   iL 

48. 
Da  Vila  y  Pacheco,  E.,  gov.  of  Nneva 

Vizcaya,  1654-61,  i.  337. 
Davis,  (ien.,  defeats  Canales,  ii.  357. 
Davis,  Gov.  E.  J.,  i)re.i.  state  conven- 
tion. 1868,  ii.  495;  election  of,  1869, 

ii.  498;  inaugural  address,   ii.    502; 

message  April    1870,    ii.   503;  pro- 
clamations of  martial  law,  1871,  ii. 

507;  Am.   message,    1873,    ii.   509; 

proclamation,  etc.,  Jan.    1873,   iL 

510. 
Davis,  George  W.,  mention  of,  ii.  172, 
Davis,   Pros.    J.,   presents  medal   to 

Texans,  ii.  461. 
Dawson,  Frederick,  navy  contract  of, 

ii.  350. 
Dawson,  Nicolas,  defeat,  etc.,  of,  iL 

358. 
Dav,  G.  H.,  mayor  Fort  Wortli,    ii 

5V4. 

Deaf   and    Dumb  asylum,   Texas,  ii. 

537. 
De  Berry,  A.  W.,  Texas  sec.  of  state, 

iL  518. 
Degener,     Edward,     representative, 

1809,  iL  498. 
Delgado,    Col,    capture,    etc.,    of,    iL 

262-3. 
Democrats,  party,  victory  of,  1855,  iL 

4*J0;  1857,  ii.  423;  state  convention, 

1858,  ii.  424,   427;  defeat  election, 

1859;  ii.    426;  victory   of,    ii.    508; 

successful   sclieme   or,    ii.    509-10; 

victory  of,  1876,  ii.  515. 
'Descripcion  Topografica,'  i,  687. 
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Ilerine,  T.  J.,  mentioo  of,  u.  437.         ] 
Dewees,  W.  B.,   'Letter*,'  ii  3J>5. 
iMwitt,  Green,  oolooy  of,  ii.  73. 
iMxter,  F.  B.,  tec.  S.  felipe  council, 

u.  172. 
Diaz,  Father  G.,  foands  8an  Gabriel, 

1631.  L  33i. 
Diaz,    CapL    IL,    the  Tepehoane  re- 
volt, 1616^17,  L  327. 
Diaz,  M.,  alcaiiie  mayor  of  San  Mi- 

fael,    lo3t>-'J,    L    59;  meeting  with  ; 

Vaca*s  party,   etc.,   I  69;  explora- 
tion, etc,  of,  1540,  i.  83;  exp^  of.  j 

1^40-1,  L  88-9;  death,    1541,  L   89.  ; 
Diaz,  Gen-  pOTfirio,  revolt  of,  iL  624;  j 

defeats  Fnero,  ii.  624-5.  | 

DickioAon,  Mrs  Lieat,  at  maasacre  of 

the  Alamo,  ii.  212-13. 
Dickson,  Lieat-gov.  D.  C,  election  of, 

1K.V5,    ii    ^A;  defeat   of,   1855,    iL 

420. 
Diez,    Father  J.   J.,    in  Baja   CaL, 

17t>J,  i.  473-4. 
Dillon,  Con4nil,  adri^es  R.  de  Boulbon 

ii-  676. 
Dan  it,    Capt.    P.,     in    command    at 

Goliad,  li.    188;  urges    Matamora^ 

exjied.,  ii.  195. 
Dioni^io,  Cacique,  mention  of,  L  287. 
Divon,     Hepworth,    mention    of,    ii. 

5.31. 
Dfnlge  City,  a  cattle  mart,  iL  561. 
DolcreH,   Mange'.i  exj»e<l.   at,    1G04,  i. 

2rjt'^;    fienta    at,     1098,    i.     2r;;^4; 

luiHiir.n  fr»un<led,  1W8.  i.  379;  1716, 

i.  <»].■>;  niassacn*  at,  1734,  i.  459. 
*Dr»lj>liin,'  see  *  Wliart<^»n.* 
Dorri  n  <anM,  in  Baja  CaL,  1768-74,  L 

73:^  9:  1777,  L  742-4;  1783,  L  747; 

17VJ  1>><)0,    i.    749-64,   zeal   of,    iL 

70.');  in  Alta  CaL,  L  767. 
DoriaMson,  Maj.,  evacuates  Santa  Ft', 

ii.  4')'2. 
Doniplian,    CoL,     d<'feat.s    Vi«lal,     ii. 

G^JJJ  7;  captures  Chihuhua,  ii.   608- 

9;  Jonia  wrxjl,  ii.  610. 
l)orairie,  In<L,  execution  of,  ii.  6.34. 
D<jrante.s,     A.,    M'ith    Vaca's    ex[>ed., 

et<-.,  i.  61,  66,  70. 
Dorn,  A.  J.,  Texas  treasurer,  ii.  518. 
Douav,    Father  A.,    with   I^  Salles 

cxp<«L,  i.  406-10. 
DoiigLiss,   Senator,    amendment  Mis- 

Kouri   comj>romi  .e,  18.'>4,    ii.    4-3-4. 
I^oiiglaa,  Gen.,  defeata  Cherokeea,  ii. 

323. 
Dover,    Capt.    T. ,    voyage,    etc.,    of 

1708-10,  1.   197  200. 
Doyle,    I'ercy,    mediation    Mex.    and 

Texas,  ii.  734. 


Drake,  iih  F.,  ezpeds  oC  L  140-X 

Doartc,  \L,  'TestiiKauo  jvndieo^'L 
123-4. 

Dacrue,  Father,  the  Jcaait  expolsica, 
1767-8,  L  478;  biog.,  L  478;  wcrks 
of,  L  478-9. 

Dnhant,  vith  La  Salle's  exped.,  L 
403-17. 

Duncan,  at  little  S.  Antonio,  ii.  185. 

Dunham,  31aj.  K.,  ezecntuiii  o^  iL 
367-8. 

Dupont,  Comn'der,  blockades  Gvaj> 
mas  1847,  iL  665,  667. 

Dupuy,  R.,  mention  nf,  iL  410. 

Duque,  F.  sooceeds  Brambila,  1S44, 
iL  662. 

Darango,  see  also  Xuera  Tizcaja, 
mining  explorations  in,  1554-62,  L 
100;  Jesuits  in,  1593-1  SOD.  L  124- 
5;  the  Tepehoane  revolt,  1616-17, 
L  324,  327;  Iturbide  revolt  in,  iL 
686;  revolt,  1871-2,  iL  623-4: 1875, 
iL  624;  affairs  of  the  diocese,  162(^ 
1800,  L  307-8,  338-9,  59^5,  664-7; 
Intendencia,  established,  17S6,  L 
676-8;  govs  intendent,  1785-1800, 
L  678;  population,  1790-1800,  L 
691;  epidemics,  etc,  in,  1784-98,  L 
693;  Uundary  with  Chih.,  ii.  626; 
and  Cliihuahua,  map  of,  iL  583:  de- 
clared  a  iftate,  iL  587;  and  Sinaloa, 
map  of,  iL  591 ;  favors  constitutit-n 
of,  1824,  iL  601-2;  event*  in.  1S43- 
8S,  ii.  604  et  seq. ;  invasion  threat- 
ened, 1843,  ii.  604-5;  revenue  of, 
ii.  741;  e<lucation  in,  ii.  747. 

Durango  Citv,  founding  of,  1563,  L 
10:^4;  progress  of,  1563-1600,  L 
111-12;  Jesuit  college  founded  at, 
159:^4,  L  124;  caiiital  of  Nueva 
Vizcava,  i.  305-6;  declared  a  city, 
1C2I,'L  3r)6;  Jesuit  college  at,  1742 
-51,  L  586-7;  de«cript.  of,  17Jf^0,  L 
692:  surrentler  of,  1821,  ii.  TvSo; 
capture  of,  1858-9,  ii.  618;  French 
evacuate,  1866,  ii.  623. 

Duval,    Rol)ert,  Indian  massacre  of. 

Dyer,  C.  C,  mention  of,  iL  171. 


Eagle,  Commodore,    surrender  to,  of 

(ialveston. 
Eastland,    Capt.  W.    M.,  mutiny  of, 

ii.  300;  execution  of,  ii.   36S. 
Ecafjuela,  B.  de,   bishop  of  Guadian, 

lG7r>-84.  i.  339. 
Education,    Coah.  and  Texas,   1811- 

30,    ii.     95-6;    Texas,    18.36-8,',    ii- 

5C9-47;  N.  Mex.  states,  iL   745-7. 
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Edwards,  at  battle  S.   Antonio,   u, 

185. 
Edwards,    Benjamin,  letter  to  Ahu- 

mada,  ii.  lOi^lO. 
Echeandia,  Lieut- col,  appt  comd'r  of 

the  Calif oriiias,  18*25,  li.  709. 
Echeverria,    Procurador,     exped.    of, 

17'29,  i.  455. 
Ed  wants,  Hay  den,   colony  of,   ii.  73; 

grant  to,  ii.   98;    difficultiei  of,   ii. 

99;  measures  ado]^)ted  by,    ii.   100; 

alcalde   election,    li.   10i)-l;  annul- 
ment of  title,  ii.    102-3;  revolt  of, 

ii.  105  et  soq. ;  biog.  and  death,  ii. 

109. 
Egidiano,  Father  A.,  death  of,  1677, 

i.  239. 
Elections,  Texas,  1836,  ii.  291;  1^38, 

ii.  313;  1841,  ii.  ;UI;  1844,  ii.  378; 

1849,  ii.  39S;  1853,  ii.  404;  1857,  ii. 

4-23;  18i>6.  ii.  4S2;  1809.  ii.  498; 

1872,    ii.  508;  1876,   ii.   515;  Chih. 

and  Durango,  1875,  ii.  624. 
El^iie/^bal,  Juan  J.,   appt  gov.,    ii. 

145. 
Elizacoechea,  M.  de,   bishop  of   Du- 
rango, 1736-47,  i.  594. 
Elizondo,  Col  D.,   exped.    of,   i.   667, 

572;  campaigns  of,  1768-71,  i.   695 

-701. 
Elizondo,  Dionicio,  councillor,  ii.  86. 
Elizondo,  Col  Ignacio,  defeat  of,  1813, 

ii.  25-H;  death  of,  ii.  32. 
Elliot,  Charles,   British  charge  d*  af- 
faires, ii.  374. 
Ellis,  J.  F.,  biog.  of,  ii.  768. 
Elmer,  Hon.  R.    A.,   mention  of,  ii. 

7:J5. 
Elozua,  Col  Ant.,  mention  of,  ii.  128. 
El  Paso,  Spaniards  at,  1685,  i.  388. 
El  Paso  county,  Salt  lakes  riot  in,  ii. 

519. 
*E.upresario  system  '  of  colonization, 

ii.  70;  terms  of.  ii.  71-2. 
Elucinal  del  Perdido,  battle  of,  ii.  227 

-33. 
England,  (see  also  Great  Britain)  en- 
croachments    in     Texas,     i.    662; 

threatened  seizure  of  Cal.,   1797-9, 

i.  754-8;  relati(ms  with  Texas,    ii. 

338  40. 
English,  Capt.,  mention  of,  ii.  179;  at 

battle  S.  Antonio,  ii.  184. 
Ensona  1 1.    see   also    Toilos    Santos, 

Walker's  occupation  of,  ii.  722. 
Esc^ilvnte,      Col,     position   of,    etc., 

1829,  ii.  645-6. 
Escalante,  Capt.,  mention  of,   i.  431. 
Elscalante,   ,T.    B.,    czpeds   of,    1697- 

1700,  i.  264,  275. 


Escalante,  Gov.  L.,  promotes  divis. 
of  Son.  and  Sinaloa,  ii.  647 ;  defeats 
Yaquis,  1832,  ii.  654  vice  gov., 
18«W,  ii.  656;  capture  of,  ii.  659. 

Escalante,  M.  de,  bishop  of  Durango, 
1701-4,  i.  593. 

Escalante,  P.  J.,  surrender  of  office, 
ii,  592. 

Escalante  y  Arviga,  Gov.  M.,  instal- 
lation of,  ii.  649. 

Escalona,  Viceroy,  exped.  ordered 
by,  1642,  i.  181. 

Escanjeques,  defeat  of  the,  1601,  L 
383;  1662,  i.  387. 

Escaray,  Father,  in  Coahuila,   i.  377. 

Escobar,  provincial,  rept  of,  1745,  i. 
465,  5;«. 

Escoces'  i)arty,  Durango,  ii.  588. 

Esparza.  Capt.  A.  C,  correap.  with 
Gov.  Pineda,  1767,  i.  570-1. 

E^pejo,  Col,  resignation  of,  ii.  693. 

Elspejo,  A.,  exped.  of,  1582-3,  i. 
127-8. 

Espinosa,  Col,  jefe  politico,  1849,  ii. 
720. 

Espinosa,  Father,  death  of,  1602,  i. 
311. 

Espinosa,  Father  A.,  mission  to  Pi- 
merfa,  i.  561. 

Espinosa,  Friar  I.  F.,  president  of 
'lexan  missions,  1721,  i.  625. 

Espiritu,  Ind.  leader,  execution  of, 
ii.  634. 

Espiritu  Santo  Bay,  expeds  to,  1720- 
1,  i.  619-22;  presidio  establd  at, 
1722,  i.  628;  site  of,  removed,  i. 
631,  642. 

Espiritu  Santo,  port,  named  by  Or- 
tega, 1632,  i.  172. 

E2.piritu  Santo  do  Zilflisa  mission, 
founded,  1722,  i.  628;  site  of, 
changed,  i.  631;  descript.  of,  1778, 
i.  659. 

Estado  Intemo  de  Occidente,  constit. 
cong.^  of,  1824,  ii.  637. 

Este,  E.  E.,  execntion  of,  ii.  368. 

Estevan,  Miguel,  Indian,  ii.  640. 

Estevanico,  with  Vaca's  exped.,  etc., 
i,  61,  66,  70. 

E-tterez,  Father  F.,  in  Coahuila,  i.  377. 

Estrada,  B.  de,  gov.  of  Nueva  Viz- 
caya,  1682,  i.  338. 

Evans,  L.  D.,  defeat  of  election, 
IH-K^,  ii.  405;  election  of,  1855,  ii. 
420. 

Rv(!ritt,  S.  H.,  mention  of,  ii.  172. 

Evia  y  Valdes,  F.  1).  de,  bishop  of 
(Jua<liana.  16.39-40,  i.  30S,  .3.38;  ef- 
forts at  secularization,  1645,  i.  351; 
1652,  i.  360-1. 
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EvU,  D.,  murder  c!,  1702.  L  590. 
Ezporu,  Teuu,  1C3&-4J,  d.  342L 


Fapft,  P..  goT.  of  CaL,  1782-»,^  L 

«47.   7')Sl-70:  in  command   at  San, 

C'arlr«,  1770,  L  767. 
Fa;ar»i«-»,  D.,  g<^.  of  Xnera  Vizcaya, ' 

1*>4-S-^1.  L    337;    the  Tarahnmare' 

r*T.4ia,  lM9-a2,  L  354-9.  | 

Falcon,  <tov.  Jo«^  \L,  appomtmenU, ' 

ezc^  of,  iL  153.  I 

Faoiim.  CoL   J.    W.,  Uttle  of  Coo- 1 

eepo:*>n,  IL  175-7:  at  S.  Felipe,  iL 

I9t3;  apptd  milit.   asent,  iL  19^9; ; 

f  .r.c,  tie,  at  Golia^  ii  219;  fatal 

mjf^ake  of,   iL   236;  defeat  of,  ii. 

227-33;  tnrrender  of,  iL  233;  death 

of.  iL  IT^. 
Fa'iua,  Benjamin,  mention  of,  iL  172. 
Far^*.    isomeiL,   vice-prea.    of  Mez., 

ii.  134-5. 
Federalidtji,  overtures   to  Tezaa,    iL 

327:  victory  of,  Ijattle  of  Alcantro, 

iL  327-8;  Areata  s  defeat  of,  iL329; 

sy"»t€rm  overthrown,  ii.  601. 
FemandinrM,  CaL    missicma  granted 

to,  etc.,  1767,  i.  4%-3. 
Fernando,    IV.,    cednla  of,    1747,  L 

539. 
Ferrfclo,    Pilot  B.,  on  coast  of  CaL, 

1S43,  i.  \:u'k 
FicM,  I>r,  mention  of,  iL  237. 
Fifcl'lj*.  In«l.  chief,   iL   103-5;  mnrder 

r>f,  ii.  1(|9. 
Figueroa,  B.  <le  R.,  with  Salvatierra's 

ex\H:'l,  1097  S,  L  i!>^,  288,  293. 
Fign«  roa,  ('*.,  with    Ortega's  expcd., 

Uy.'A),  i.  174;  exiKrd.  of,  1639,  i.  346. 
Fi^n'^roa,  ('apt,  I.  de,  in  command  at 

S.iri  Javier,   1701,  i.    423;  removal 

of,  i.  42:^. 
Figueroa,  (ienlJose,  com.  genl,  1826, 

ii,    (YAH;  victory  of,    iL  &1;    ineffi- 
ciency '»f,  ii.  642. 
FililMHter**,  Snnora,  1852-4,  ii.  673  et 

8e<|.;    Walker's  L.    CaL,    1851,    ii. 

'i2()  (rt  seq. 
Fili«»ola,  (ien.  V.,  colony  grant  to,  ii. 

75:    in  Santa  Anna's  invasion,    ii. 

203;  retreat,    etc.,   of,    iL    265;  in- 

Btnictions  of.  May  1836,  iL  279-81; 

succeeded  l»y  Urrea,  ii.  281. 
Finances    (^ee  also    revenne);    Coah. 

an<I   Tex,    1827^    ii.     86-7;    Texas' 

bonds    issued    Nov.    1836,    iL   294;  j 

May    1837,    ii.    303;    indebtedness,  ' 

notea,  etc.,  1837-8,    iL  312;  securi- ; 


ties,  etc.,  1838-9,  ii.    318-19;  ex. 


efaeqocr  bOla,  etc,,  IS4S^  iL  345-^ 

debt.,  185a  iL  401-3;  1861,  n.  4«feh 

1^0,  iL  505;  1874,  ii.  513;  1»79,  u. 

522;  taxacioo^etc:,  I83S-61,iL415- 

16. 
Fireaah,  E.,  Tradian  miMii  ii    ol^  n. 

410. 
Fisher,  Mcretary  Tamptco  cxped.,  iL 

19a 
ruber,  &  R^  •P9'^*d  sec  of  nary,  iL 

294. 
Fisher,  Col  Wm  S.,  mgntion  of,  iL 

172;  elected  commander,  iL  361. 
Fit2geral«l,  Capt.,  death  of,  iL  36£. 
Fitzgerald,  W.,  mentioo  of,  iL  4ia 
Flag,   of  Texas,    descript.,    iL   295; 

first  exhibit  of,  iL  296. 
Flanagan,  Lieat.  gor.  J.  W.,  election 

of,  1869,  u.  498. 
Flores,  Viceroy,  cooaolidates  Prorin- 

cias  Intemaa,  1787,  L  674;  Indian 

policy  of,  L  683. 
Flures,  Pilot  A.,  with  \'ucaino*8  ex- 

ped.,    1602-3,  L  IM;   death  of,  L 

159. 
Flores,  Gasper,  mention  ol  iL  65. 
Flores,  J.   de,    conquest  of  Xayarit, 

1721-2,  L  518-19. 
Flores,   Gov-.   J.   M.,   election  of,  iL 

625;  succeeds  Carrasco,  iL  672. 
Flores,    Manuad,   death  of,   etc,   iL 

322. 
Fly,  Dr  A.  W.,  biog.  of,  iL  766. 
Foncubierta,  Father,  president  of  San 

Francisco     mission,     1690,    L   415; 

death  of,  i.  417. 
*  Fondo  piadoso  de  Calif omias,'  origin 

of,  1697,  L  280. 
Fonte,  B.  de,  voyage  of.  1640,  i.  180. 
Fonte,  Father  J.  de,  labors  in  Tara- 

humara,  1607-11,  L  124-5,  3:13. 
Foote,  H.  S.,  *  Texas  and  the  Texans,* 

ii.  384.       ^ 
FoH>es,  app*t*d  Indian  commiss.,  iL 

199. 
Forbes,  John,  mention  of,  ii.  549. 
Ford,  Col,  captures  Fort  Brown,  iL 

450;  Cortina *8  defeat  of,  ii.  468. 
Ford,  John  S.,   report,   etc.,    of,    iL 

537. 
Foreign  relations,  Texas,   1838-42,  iL 

338-40. 
Fort  Arbuckle,  confederate  capture 

of,  ii.  450. 
Fort  McKibbin,  siege  of,  ii.  722-3. 
Fort  Ringgold,  Cortina *s  capture  of, 

ii.  448. 
Fox,  Henry  S.,  biog.  of.  ii.  767. 
France,    claims   on    Texas,    1712,   L 

609-lOj   war  with  Spain,  1719,   L 
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618;  relationB  with  Texas,  183S-42, 
iL  338-9;  mediation  of  requested, 
1842,  u.  376. 

Franciscans,  in  Nneva  Galicia,  i  97; 
in  Durangoand  Zacatecas,  i.  100-3; 
in  Nueva  Vizcaya,  1554-90,  L  116- 
19,  311;  1600-45,  i.  334-6;  IWO- 
1700,  i.  363-8;  1702-67,  i.  590- 
601;  1768-1800,  i.  688-91;  in  Coah- 
uila,  1582-1600,  i.  126;  1711-72,  i. 
607-8;  1781-7,  i.  607-8;  in  Sono- 
ra,  i.  232-3;  Qiicrctaro  in,  i. 
704-6;  Sonora  &  biualoa,  1767- 
1800,  i.  704-10,  716-25;  list  of,  i. 
725;  Jaliscan,  in  Sonora,  1768,  i. 
710;  in  Baja  Cal.,  1767-9,  i.  482- 
90;  1769-74,  i.  726-33;  in  Alta  Cal., 
1769,  i.  489-90.  767-70;  Queretaro 
friars,  missions  of  removed,  1731, 
i  035;  in  Tcxad,  i.  639-42;  secular- 
ization of  Texaj  missions,  1794,  i. 
669. 

Franco,  Father  J.,  mention  of,  i.  473. 

Franco  y  Luna,  Don  A.,  bishop  of 
Guadiana,  1632-9,  i.  308. 

Franklin,  Gen'l,  Sabine  City  exped., 
ii.  460. 

Franklin,  Judge  B.  C,  dist.  judge,  ii. 
295. 

Franks,  Col  Nidland,  battle  of  San 
Antonio,  ii.  182. 

Franquis,  Col  C.  de,  gov.  of  Texas, 
i.  637;  rule,  1736-7,1  637-8. 

Fredomana,  revolt  of,  ii.  107  et  aeq. 

Freedman,  1865-6,  Texas,  ii  479. 

French  refugees,  coloniz.  of,  Texas, 
1818,  ii.  44-6. 

French,  army  of,  rebel  alliance  and 
defeat  of,  ii.  468;  intervention,  ii. 
619  et  seq. ;  fears  of  U.  S.  troop«, 
ii.  621;  intervention  in  SonOra,  ii. 
696;  in  Sinaloa,  ii.  697. 

Freytas,  Father  N.  de,  with  Pefialo- 
sa's  exped.,  1662,  i.  386;  <Rela- 
cion,*  i.  387. 

Frondac,  Capt.,  voyage  of,  1709,  i. 
200. 

Fuca,  J.  de,  voyage,  etc.  of,  1592,  i. 
145-7. 

Fuentc,  Gen.,  campaigns  of,  1695-6, 
i.  272-4. 

Fuero,  Genl,  Diaz  defeats,  ii.  624-5; 
election  of,  1884,  ii.  625. 

Fueros,  P.,  gov.  of  Coahuila,  1783-9, 

i.  604-6. 
Fuerte,  Rio  del,  Guzman's  exped.  on 

the,  i.  56. 
Fuerte,   town,  legislature  at,  ii.  644. 
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Gadsden  puixshase,  ii.  693  et  seq. 

Gaines,  General  E.,  mention  of,  iL 
286;  occupies  Texas  territory,  iL 
287;  succeeded  by  Arbuckle,  ii. 
288. 

Galan,  C.  F.,  arrest,  etc.,  of,  ii.  726. 

Gali,  F.  de,  voyage  of,  1582-4,  i.  143- 
4. 

Galicia,  Professor,  'Expedicion,'  L 
103. 

Galinzoga,  D.  M.  de,  bishop  of  Sono- 
ra, 1794-5,  L  713. 

Gallardi,  Father  L.  M.,  at  Caborca^ 
1720,  L  507. 

Gallardo,  J.  R.  R.,  visitador-gen.,. 
1748,  i.  531;  instructions  to  Gov. 
Parrilla,  1749-^,  i.  531-5. 

Gallego,  Capt. ,  meeting  with  Corona- 
do,  etc.,  1542,  i.  86. 

Gallego,  P.  Miguel,  pres.  missions^ 
1804,  ii.  706. 

Galveston,  sale  of  island,  ii.  309; 
U.  S.  capture  of,  1862,  ii.  454;  con- 
federate recapture  of,  ii.  455-6. 

Galveston  &  Brazos  Navigation  co.,. 
iL568. 

Galvez,  Gen.  J.  de,  visitador-gen.,  i. 
485;  measures,  etc.,   in  Baja  CaL, 

1768,  i.  485-9;  exped's  to  Alta  Cal., 

1769,  i.  48^90;  correspond,  with 
Qincio,  1766,  i.  568-9;  campaigns 
of,  1768-71,  L  695-701. 

Galvez,  Viceroy,  author.,  etc.,  over 
Provincias  Intemas,  i.  673-4;  '  In- 
struccion,'  L  682;  Indian  policy  of, 
L  682-3. 

Gamboa,  Father  J.  M.,  mission  to 
Tarahumara,  1673,  i.  363. 

Gamon,  M.,  Ibarra's  mastre  de 
campo,  L  103;  execution  of,  i.  103. 

Gandara,  Gov.  M.  M.,  provis.  gov., 
etc.,  1837-8,  ii.  656;  counter  revo- 
lution of  1837-8,  ii.  658;  defeats  of, 
etc.,  IL  659;  removal  of,  ii.  660; 
revolt  of,  1843,  ii.  661;  plots  against 
Urrea,  1845,  ii.  662-3;  reinstalla- 
tion of,  1847,  ii.  664;  plot  against, 
etc.,  1848,  ii.  671-2;  appointment 
of,  etc.,  1853,  ii.  681;  revolt,  etc., 
of,  1855,  iL  694. 

Gandarestas,  revolts,  etc.,  of  the, 
1845,  ii.  662. 

Gandfa,  Duchess,  bequest  of,  L  470. 

Gaona,  General,  mention  of,  iL  203; 
ordered  to  support  Sesma,  ii.  247; 
failure  to  arrive,  ii.  248. 

iGaravito,  Bishop  L.,  visits  Coahuila,. 

I      1682,  i.  376. 
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Oaray,  Col,  hnminitj  of,  iL  237. 
Gftray,  F-  <^  mention  of,  L  11. 
Oarc^  Father,   exped.  of,  1774-6,  L 

1716-17. 
Ckircla,  Capt,  ^  command  &t  B^jar, 

1721,  L  623;  exped.  of,  l  624. 
Garcia,  Father  J-  A.,  labors  m  Noeva 

Vizcaya,  1715-25,  L  591-2. 
OarUndC     Peter,    Indian     massacre, 

1858,  iL  410. 
Gamer,  John,  mention  of,  ii.  260. 
Gamett,  M.  W.,  mention  of,  ii  546. 
Garrett,  Jacob,  mention  of,  iL  170. 
Garza,   C.    de  U,   gov.   of  Coahnila, 

1738,  L  604. 
Gastesi,  A.,  gov.  of  Nneva  Vizcaya, 

1752-4,  L  S2. 
Gato,  Port,  named  by  Ortega,   1632, 

i.  172. 
Gaxiola,   Gov.  J.  M.,    imprisonment 

of,  1876,  u.  702. 
Garay,  Col,  occupies   Fort  Defiance, 

ii.  229. 
Gaxiola,  Gov.  N.  M.,  succeeds  Iriarte, 

1827,  ii.  638,  645;    resignation    of 

requested,  iL  646. 
Gibbs,  Lieut-gov.   K,  biog.,  eta,  iL 

536. 
Gil  y  Barbo,  A.,    alcalde  of  Bucareli, 

etc.,  L  656. 
Gila  river,  Diaz  on  the,  1540,  L  88-9; 

Kino  reaches,    1694,    i.   259;    Bor- 

nal's    exped.    to,     1697,    i.    264-5; 

Kino*8,  1698-1700,  L  266-71;  Sedel- 

mair's  explor.,  1744,  i.  537;  1748-50, 

L  540-1. 
GiU>crt,  Felix,  jefe  politico,   1864,  ii. 

726. 
Gillespie,  Capt.,  death  of,  ii.  396. 
Glasscock   8l  Miller,    contractors,    ii. 

538. 
Goliad,  named,  etc.,  iL  110;  captures 

of,  ii.  169,  348;  defense  prep,  at,  ii. 

219. 
Godincz,   Father   0.,   mention    of,   L 

353;  the  Tarahumare  revolt,  1649- 

51,  L  355-6;  murder  of,  L  356. 
Godinez,  Padre  M.,  missionary  labors 

of,    1620-1,   L    225;  retirement  of, 

1644,  L  234;  biog.,  etc.,  i.  234. 
GomOii,   Father   A.,   with   Urdiflcla's 

exped.,     1610,     L     318;  death   of, 

1652,  i.  344. 
Gofli,  Father  P.  M.,  mention  of,  1683, 

i.  187;  with  Otondo^s exped.,  i.  192. 
Gonzalez,    town,    founded,    1825,    ii. 

110;    attack   threatened,    1835,    ii. 

165;  burned,  1836,  iL  225. 
Gonzalez,    Father    F.,    with     Kino's 

exped.,  1699,  L  269;  1702,  L  600. 


Gonalei,  Got.  J.  lC.,batUeof  Aleaa- 

tro,  iL  327-8;  revolt  o^  ii.  588-9; 

installation  of,  1833;  iL  66& 
Gonzalez  P.,  capture  oi^  iL  718. 
Gonzalez,  Gov.  8.  K,  electioii  of,  etc., 

iL   590,  638;  nomiiiatioii,  etc,  o^ 

1834-7,  iL  593. 
Goodbread,  Joseph,  death,   etc,  of, 

iL355. 
Goodnight,  Chas,  mention  of,  iL  560. 
Gordejuela,   CapiL,     the    Tepehnane 

revolt,  1616-17,  L  323,  326. 
Goribar,  Jos^  M.,  app't*d  milit.  gov., 

iL  144-5. 
Gorospe  y  Agnirre,  J.   de,  bishop  of 

Guadiana,  1660-71,  i  338-9. 
Gorostiza,  Mex.  minister,  complaints, 

protest  of,  etc.,  iL  285-8. 
Goycoechea,   Gov.   F.,    appointment 

of,  1804,  iL  705. 
Granados,  J.    J.,  bishcvp  of  Dnrmngo^ 

1794,  L  685;  works  of,  L  685;  bishop 

of  Sonora,  etc.,  1787-94,  L  713. 
Grande,  Rio,  exploration  o^  1729,  L 

607. 
Granger,    Genl,  in  command  Texas, 

1865,  iL  476. 
Grant,  Doctor,  scheme  of,  iL  194. 
Grant,    Col  James,  battle  of  8.  An- 
tonio, iL  182. 
Grant,  Pros.  U.  S.,  Davis'  appeal  t(s 

1873,  iL  510. 
Grant   and    Johnson,    defeat    of,   iL 

220-2. 
Grass  fight,  iL  178-9. 
Grashoffer,   Father  J.  B.,  mission  to 

Pimerla,  1731-3,  L  523-4. 
Gray,  F.  C,  biog.,  of,  ii.  549. 
Grayson,  P.  W.,  atty^enl,   1836,  iL 

269;    commis.    to    Washington,  iL 

284;  suicide,  etc.,  of,  ii.  313. 
Great  Britain    (see    also     England), 

builds  war  vessel  for  Mex. ,  iL  356; 

mediation  Mex.  &  Texas,  etc.,  1812, 

ii.  374. 
Green,  Genl  T.  J.,  advice  of.  ii.  273- 

4;  mention  of,  iL  358;  Mier  exped., 

ii.  361;  quarrel   with  Houston,  iL 

369-70. 
Griffin,  Genl,   app't'd  milit.  com'dV, 

dept  of  Texas,   ii.  488;  registrars, 

etc.,  appVd  by,  iL  490;  death  of, 

ii.  494. 
Grijalva,    H.  de,  exped.   of,    1533,  L 

45-6;  with  Ck)rt6i'  exped.,   1535.  i, 

49-52. 
Grimarest,  E.,  intendente  gobemador 

of  Arizpe,  1789-92,  L  712. 
Grimarest,  Col  Pedro,  mention  of,  ii 

582. 
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Orimes,  Jesse,   mentioii  of,   ii   17 1» 

174. 
Gritton,  Edward,  app*t'd  revenae  col- 
lector, ii.  194. 
Groos,  J.  J.,  land  commissioner,  L  518. 
Ground  plan  of  the  Alamo,  i.  t^. 
*  Gaadalupe,'  Mex.  war  ship,  ii.  356. 
Giiadalnpe  mission,  founded,  1716,  i 

614. 
Guadalajara,   city,  site  of  removed, 

1561,  L  97;  seat  of  audiencia  at,  i. 

97. 
Guadalajara,  D.  de,  ezped.  of,  1654, 

I  386. 
Guadalajara,  Father  T.  de,  mention 

of,  i.  366-7. 
Guadiana,  Bishopric  of  (see  also  Du- 

rango,  diocese  of);  establ'd,  i  307; 

bishop.  1620-40,  i307-«. 
Guajuguilla,     presidio    founded    at, 

1752,  i.  585. 
•Guanecevi,  attacked  by  Tepehuanes, 

1616,  i.  323. 
Guatimape,  Spaniards    besieged    at, 

1616,  i.  322-3. 
Guayabal,   Port,   Cortes'  exped.   at, 

1535,  i.  51;  Alarcon's,  1540,  i.  90. 
Guaymas,  U.  S.  blockade  of,    1847, 

ii.  665;  surrender  of,  ii.  667;  French, 

capture  of,   1864,  ii.   696;    capture 

of,  1870,  ii.  701. 
Guaz&pares,    Sinaloan  tribe,   submis- 
sion, etc.,  of,  i.  248,  250. 
'Guazaves,  Sinaloan  tribe,  subjugation 

of,  1600,  i.  209-10,  235. 
Guerra,  Donato,  nval  leader,  1871-2, 

and  1876,  ii.  624;  Porfirist  leader, 

Sinaloa,  1876,  ii.  702. 
Guevara,  Father  M.  de,  with  Pefialo- 

sa's  exped.,  1662,  i.  386. 
Guijosa,    Father  J.,   with     Otondo's^ 

exped.,  1683,  i.  187.  * 

Guillen,  Father,  mention  of,  i.  435-6; 

exped.  of,  i.  449. 
Guillen,   Visitador  C,  measures    of 

1734-5,  i.  458-9;  death  of,  1748,  i. 

462. 
Gunter,  Col  J.,  biog.  of,  ii  768-9. 
Gutierrez,  Col  J.  I.,  intrigue  of,  1834, 

u.  592. 
Gutierrez,  Father  P.,  death  of,  1616, 

i.  322. 
Guzman,  D.  de,  hears  of  Hurtado's 

fate,    1533,   i.   45;  exped.  of,  1533, 

i.  55-6;  *  Relacion,'  i.  55. 
Guzman,   Padre   D.    de,    missionary 

tour  of,  1618-19,  i.  224. 
"Guzman,  N.   de,  rule,  etc.,  of,  i.  11- 

12;  hatred,  etc.,  of,  i.  26-7;  hostil- 
ity to  Cortes,  L  26-7,  42-50;  plans  j 


of  conquest,  L  27;  ezped.  of,  1529- 

31,  L  27-39;  map  of  ezped.,  L  31; 

gov.  of  Nueva  Galicia,  L  39;  aggres* 

sions  of,  i.  47-8;  death  of,  i.  39. 
Guzman,  P.  de,   ezped.    to   Sinaloa, 

1529,  i.  28. 
Guzman  y  Cdrdoba,  Capt.  B.  de,  with 

Otondo's  exped.,  1683,  L  187. 
Gwin,  Wm  M.,  colony  scheme  of.  iL 

696. 


Hadra,  B.,  mention  of,  ii  546. 
Hagerty,  John,  death  of,  iL  366. 
Hall,  Dr,  mention  of,  ii.  237. 
Hail,  C.  A.,  R.K.  strike  1886,  iL  576. 
Hamblen,  W.  P.,  bioc.  of,  ii.  767. 
Hamilton,  A.  J.,  appt'd  provis.  gov. 

Texas,   ii.  476;    suffrage  in    state 

conven.,  1868,  iL  495. 
Hamilton,     Genl     James,     contract 

with,    iL   317;     representative    to 

England,  iL  339;  proposals  to  Santa 

Anna,   iL    349;    purchase    of   the 

'Zavala,'  ii.  351;  death  of,  iL  421;. 

bio^.,  422. 
Hamilton,  W.  O.,  biog.,  iL  630. 
Hammersley,    Wm,   mention    of,   iL 

736. 
Hancock,  Mier  prisoner,  ii.  366. 
Hancock,   Genl,  succeeds  Sheridan, 

ii.  493;  removal  of,  iL  494. 
Handy,  R.  E.,  mention  of,  iL  550. 
Hanks,  Elder  Thomas,  mention  of,  iL 

547. 
Hanks,   Wyatt,  mention  of,  iL  172, 

174. 
Harden,  George,  mention  of,  iL  410. 
Hardiman,    Bailey,   elected    sec.   of 

treasury,  ii.  218. 
Hardin,  A.  B.,  mention  of,  iL  172. 
Hardy,   Lieut,    explor.  of,    1826,   iL 

644,  647-8. 
Harris,  J.  P.,  mention  of,  iL  410. 
Harris,  William  P.,  mention  of,   iL 

172,  174. 
Harrisburg,   Santa  Anna    bums,   iL 

251. 
Harvey,  Mier  prisoner,  ii.  366. 
Harwood,  T.  M.,  mention  of,  ii.  545-6. 
Hatch,  Col  Edward,  quells  Salt  Lakes 

riot,  iL  521. 
Hawkins,  Capt.,  defeats  the  'Monte- 
zuma,' iL  272. 
Hayes,  Col  John  C,  ruse,  etc.,  of,  at 

Be  jar,  ii.  357;  battle  of  Monterey, 

ii.  395-6. 
Health  and  disease,  N.  Mex.  States, 

ii.  744. 
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Heard,  dpt,  mentinn  ci^  a.  $44-6. 
HeintwJfiuui,  Major,  defeats  Gortbia, 

iL  447-«. 
Henderson,  J.  £.,  ^'^^*  ^'>  ^  ^^ 
Hendereon,  Genl  J.   P.,  mention  of, 

u,   'US;   app't'd  attorney -genl,  ii. 

294;    commia.  to  Lond.  and  Paria, 

iL  338;  biog.  and  inangnratian  of, 

ii.   398;    battle    of    Monterey,    iL 

395-6. 
Herbert,   Genl,   superseded,   iL  455; 

proclaims  martial  law,  iL  457. 
Heredia,    Genl,   mention  of,   iL  606; 

defeato  of,  iL  608-9,  618. 
Heredia,  Father  J.,  ezped.  of,  1630, 

L  333-4. 
Heredia,  J.  A.,  Gov.  Dnrango,   1841, 

ii.  602. 
Herera,  Joe^  M.  de,  revoL  doings  of, 

ii.  34-5. 
Henller,  Genl  L.,  victory  of,  1864, 

ii.  620. 
Hermosillo,  French  captore  of,  1865, 

ii.  696. 
Hermosillo,   Bishop  G.   de,   visit  to 

Sinaloa,    1631,  L  230;  death,  etc, 

of,  L    230-1;  bishop   of  Gnadiana, 

1620-31,  L  307-8. 
Hermosillo,  J.   M.  G.,  revoL  exped. 

of,  1810,  iL  630-1;  captures  Rosario, 

iL  631 ;  defeat  of,  iL  632. 
Herrera,  M.  de,  bishop  of  Gnadiana, 

1686-9,  i.  339. 
Herrera,  Simon,  death  of,  iL  582. 
Herring,  Capt.  M.  D.,  biog.,  iL  577. 
Hey  wood,    Lieut,  occupation   of    La 

Paz,  etc.,  1847,  iL  716. 
Hidalgo,  see  also  Parral;  founding  of 

mission,  L  377. 
Hidalgo,  President,  'Informe,*  L  749. 
Hidalgo,    Father   F.,  iii   Coahuila,  L 

377. 
Hiens,    Buccaneer,    with    La  Salle's 

exped.,  L  406-11. 
Highsaw,  H.,  mention  of,  ii.,410. 
Hightower,   T.  J.,  Indian  massacre, 

1858,  ii.  410. 
Hill,  Capt.,  evacuates  Fort  Brown,  ii. 

450. 
Hina.s,    missions,    etc.,    among    the, 

lG.'K)-2,     i.     330;    subjugation     of, 

1633,  i.  330. 

Hitchcock,     Genl,     seizure    of    the 

'Arrow,*  iL  722. 

Hockley,   Geo.  W.,  appVd   commis- 
sioner, ii.  375. 

Hodges,  James,  mention  of,  ii.  172. 

Holland,  recognition  of  Texas  inde- 
pendence, ii.  339. 


HoUey,   Mary    Aostm,    *Tcxaa,*  n, 

385. 
HoUingsworth,  O.  N.,  me^tMm  of,  iL 

5ia 

Hobnes,  mentioa  oi^  iL  180. 

Holsinger,    Lient-col,   snzicnfdBr    <d 
Fannin,  iL  233. 

Honey,  G.  W.,  state  treaouvr,  18», 
iL  498. 

H'MMi,  J.  L.,  pob.  money  oommittee, 
ii.  170. 

Hopkins,  M.,  mention  of,  iL  550. 

Horse  marines,   achievements  of,  iL 
282-3. 

Horton,  A.,  mention  of,  iL  172. 

Horton,  Col  A.  C,  arrives  at  Goliad, 
iL  226;  charge  on  Mex.  foroM^  iL 
227;  at  battle  of  Coleto,  iL  229. 
capital  commis.,  1839,  ii.  337. 

HospitaUty,  Texas,  iL  533-^ 

Houston,  town,  capital  removed  from, 
1839,  iL  337;  a&.R.  centee,  iL  572L 

Houston,  A.,  mention  of,  iL  17S^  174, 
192. 

Houston,  €renl  Felix,  arrival  of,  iL 
290;  defeats  Coman<dies,  iL  3^ 

Houston,  Genl  Sam,  member  state 
conv.,  1833,  iL  133;  mention  of,  iL 
167,  170;  elected  com'd'r  in  chief, 
iL  173;  milit.  measnres  of,  iL  192- 
3;  delegate  to  conv.,  etc,  iL  199; 
speech  to  volunteers,  iL  219.;  proc- 
lamation of,  iL  224-5;  1842, 
u.  348;  of  blockade,  1842,  iL 
350;  against  Com.  Moore,  iL  352; 
for  volunteers,  1842,  iL  358;  retreat 
to  Colorado  river,  iL  225,  238; 
biog.  of,  iL  239  et  seq.,  380, 
461;  plans  of,  iL  244-5;  insubordi- 
nation of  troops,  iL  246;  impatience 
at  policy  of,  u.  251 ;  supposed  plan 
of,  ii.  252;  speech  of,  iL  253;  march 
of,  iL  253-4;  battle  of  San  Jacinto, 
ii.  255  et  seq.;  council  of  war,  iL 
258;  outline  of  policy,  iL  259; 
wound  of,  ii.  263;  succeeded  by 
Rusk,  ii.  269;  release  of  Santa 
Anna,  ii.  275-6;  letters  to  Gen. 
Gaines,  ii.  289;  elected  pres.,  iL 
291;  inaugural  address  of,  iL  293; 
reflection  of,  1841,  iL  341;  defeat 
election,  1857,  ii.  423;  elected  gov., 
1859,  ii.  426;  messages  May,  1837, 
iL  303;  Dec.  1841,  u.  344;  June 
1842,  ii.  357;  farewell  message, 
1844,  on  S.  Carolina  resolutions,  iL 
429;  letter  to  Santa  Anna,  ii.  348- 
50;  archive  removal,  ii.  353;  de- 
nounces Green,  iL  369-70;  invokss 
interposition  Mez.  and  Texas,  1842, 
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ii  37S-4;  retirement  of,  ii.  380; 
opposition  to  secession  ii.  434-^; 
speech  on,  ii.  438;  removal,  of  etc., 
ii.  440;  death  of,  iL  461-5. 

Howard,  Capt..  mention  of,  ii.  324. 

Howard,  C.  H.,  salt  lakes  riot,  ii. 
519;  execution  of,  iL  521. 

Howland,  execution  of,  ii,  334-5. 

Hoxey,  Asa,  mention  of,  ii  171. 

Hubbard,  Gov.,  succeeds  Coke,  ii. 
518;  biog.,  ii.  518-19;  message, 
1879,  ii.  522. 

Huajuguilla,  presidio,  site  of  re- 
moved, L  680. 

Huidrobo,  Gov.  M.  B.,  exyed.  of, 
1736,  i.  460;  gov.  of  Sinaloa  and 
Sonora,  1734-41,  i.  520-1. 

HuUer,  Luis,  colony  project  of,  ii. 
734. 

Humafla,  exped.,  etc.,  of,  1595,  L 
128-9;  death  of,  i.  383. 

Humes,  missions  among  the,  168^-5, 
I  330-1. 

Hunt,  General  M.,  mention  of,  ii. 
273;  defeat  of,  ii.  341;  envoy  to 
U.  S.,  ii.  342. 

Hunter,  John  D.,  efforts  in  behalf  of 
the  Cherokees,  ii.  103-5;  biog.,  etc., 
of,  ii.  104  et  seq.;  murder  of,  ii. 
109. 

Hurd,  Oapt.,  defeats  Thompson,  ii. 
161-2;  mention  of,  ii.  272. 

Hurdaide,  Capt.  D.  M.  de,  in  com- 
mand at  San  Felipe,  1599,  i.  16-26, 
123,  207,  209;  subdues  the  Guaza- 
ves,  i.  209-10;  the  Suaquis,  i.  210- 
12;  exped.  to  Chinipa,  1601,  i  211; 
protects  the  Ahomes,  i.  211-12; 
sulxiues  the  Tehuecos,  i.  211-13; 
visit  to  Mex.,  1603-4,  i.  212;  de- 
feats the  Bacoburitos,  1604,  i.  213; 
the  Ocorone.^,  i.  213,  216;  subdues 
the  YaquiH,  1610,  i.  216-19;  exped. 
to  Tepahue,  1612-13,  i.  220-1; 
against  the  Aivino<?,  1622,  i.  226; 
death  of,  1626,  i.  227. 


Ibarra,  Emilio,  revolt  of,  ii.  737. 
Ibarra,  F.  de,  mining  explorations  of, 

1554,  i.  100;  assists  Franciscansi,  i. 

101;  gov.  of  Nueva  Vizcaya,  1561, 

i.  102;  exped.  of,  1562-5,  i.  103-10; 

death,   15/5,  i.  Ill;  gov.  of  Nueva 

Vizcaya,  1.^76,  i.  112. 
Imperialists,   menace    of  the    U.  S. 

towards,  etc.,  1866,  ii.  622, 
Imports  (see  also  commerce),  prohibit. 


of   Coah.    and  Tex.,   1829,  ii.   87; 

Texas,  1838-40,  ii.  342. 
Inde,  mining  camp,  Tobosos  attack, 

etc.,  1644,  i  348-50. 
Independence,  Texas,  declaration  of, 

ii.   215-17;  signers  of  list,   ii.  216; 

recognition  of,  ii.  301,  238-40. 

*  Independence,'  schooner,  defeats  the 

Mon,;ezuma,  iL  272;  capture  of,  ii 
284. 

*  Independencia,  *  war  vessel,  ii.  707. 
Independents,   revolt  of,  1811-14,   ii. 

17  et  seq.;  defeat  royalists  on  Sali- 
tre  prairie,  1812,  ii.  20;  siege  of 
La  Bahia,  ii.  21-2;  battle  of  Rosillo, 
1813,  ii.  23;  assassination  of  royal- 
ists, 1813,  ii.  24;  victory  over  Eli- 
zondo,  ii,  25-6;  defeat  of,  ii.  26-32. 

Indians  (see  also  trilxil  names);  hos- 
tile incursions  of,  iL  286;  attack  on 
Fort  Parker,  ii.  287;  hostilities  at 
Austin,  ii.  337-8;  hostilities  of 
1837-8,  iL  310-11;  1838-9,  iL  319- 
26;  Cherokee  battle,  ii.  323;  depre- 
dations of,  ii.  405;  colonization  of, 
ii.  406;  extermination  council,  1858, 
iL  409;  ma^^sacre  of,  ii.  410;  Texas, 
removal  of,  iL  411-12;  affairs  of 
1859-82,  ii.  524-5;  hostditles,  Nueva 
Vizcaya,  etc.,  1771-1845,  ii.  593- 
601 ;  Viceroy  Galves*  war  against, 
ii.  594;  Apache  murders,  Durango, 
iL    595;  uprising  of    Soiiora,    etc., 

1831,  iL  596;  systematic  raicU  of, 
ii.  597;  Galves*  retaliation  system, 
597-8;  head  premiums  on,  ii.  599; 
American  aid  to,  ii.  599-00;  Gov. 
Conde*s  method,  ii.  COO;  hostili- 
ties, 1850-6,  Chih.  and  Duran- 
go, ii.  614-16;  robbers,  disguised 
as,  ii.  616:  joint  action  agst  by 
Mex.  &  U.  S.,  ii.  626-7;  Ajpache 
campaign,  1813-14,  ii.  633;  Opata 
outbreak,  Sonora,  1820,  ii.  633-4; 
Yaqui     revolt,     1825,     ii.    639-43; 

1832,  ii.  652;  outbreaks  in  8c»nora, 
1842,  ii.  600;  Apache  raids.  ISJU  6, 
ii.  653-4;  1846-7,  ii.  070;  1851-87, 
iL  703^;  L.  Cal.,  condition,  1825- 
6,  ii.  709;  tribes  of,  treatment,  etc, 
N.  Mex.  states,  ii.  742-3;  pop.  o^ 
ii.  745. 

Indian  war  debt  of  Texas,  iL  413. 

Ingraham,  L.  K.,  mention  of,  ii.  735. 

Intendencias,  establd.,  1786,   i.  676; 

officials,  i.  676;  working  of  system, 

L  678-9. 
International  company  of  Mexioo,  iL 

730  et  seq. 
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Intemo  del  Norte,  formatioii  of,  ii. 

687. 
Invincible, '  TezasBchooner,  iL  271-2; 

capture  of  'Avispa,'  etc.,  iL  283. 
Iriarte,  Gov.   F.,   succeeds  Gronzalez, 

iL  638;  removal  of,  ii.  644-5. 
Iriarte  y   Laumaga,    Father   J.    P., 

mission  to  Baja  CaL,  etc.,  1768-72, 

L  733-6. 
Irigoyen,  Gov.,  resignation  of,  ii.  605. 
Isabella,'  U.  S.  store  ship,  iL  718. 
Itamarra,   F.   de,  voyage   of,  1694,  i. 

194-5. 
Itnrbe,  J.  de,  voyage  of,   1614-15,  L 

164^. 
Ives,  Rev.  C.  S.,  church  of,  iL  548. 
Izarzabal,  Brother  L,  mention  of,  L 

488. 


Jackson,  Pres.  Andrew,  message  of, 
iL  301-2;  letter  on  Tex.  Santo  Fe 
exped.,  ii.  336. 

Jackson,  C.  W.,  organizes  'Regula- 
tors,' etc.,  ii.  355. 

Jalisco,  Guzman's  exped.,  1530,  i.  28. 

Jannegui,  Mex.  commissioner,  1842, 
u.  3/5. 

Jiurequi  y  Urrutia,  Visitodor  J.,  de, 
investigations  of,  1737,  i.  638. 

Jarvis,  J.  J.,  mention  of,  iL  577. 

Jecker,  surveyinc  exped.  of,  iL  695. 

Jefe  Politico,  L.  Cal.,  mode  of  app't- 
ment,  1849,  ii.  720. 

JeflFerson,  Thos,  mention  of,  ii.  167. 

JcMuits,  in  Nueva  Vizcaya,  1590,  i. 
119;  1602-40,  L  311-34;  1641-1700, 
i.  340-63,  366-72;  1701-67.  i.  585- 
9;  list  of,  i.  589-90;  expulsion  of, 
1767,  i.  688-91;  in  Sinaloa,  1591- 
1600,  L  119-23;  1600^9,  i  207-15; 
1650-1700,  i.  238-40,  572-6;  expul- 
sion  of,  1767,  i.  575-8;  list  of,  L 
578-80;  in  Durango,  1593-1600,  L 
124-5;  annals  of  the,  i.  207-8;  in 
Sonora,  i.  232-3;  1650-1700,  i.  242- 
50,  572-6;  expulsion,  etc.,  of,  1767, 
i.  575-8,  704;  list  of,  L  578-80;  in 
Baja  Cal.,  1697-1700,  i.  284-304; 
1701-67,  L  421-74;  expulsion  of, 
1767-8,  L  476-82;  list  of.  1697-1768, 
i.  482;  in  Pimerfa,  1750,  i.  543-4; 
1751-67,  i.  560-4;  quarrel  with 
Governor  Parrilla,  1752,  i.  548-54; 
secularization  of  missions,  i.  704. 

Jesus  Maria  y  Jose,  mission,  mention 
of,  i.  417;  location,  L  418;  aban- 
doned, L  419. 


F.,  pilot  to  Beoem's 
1533,  L  45,  murder  of,  i.  47. 

Jirouza,  D.,  gov.  of  Sonora,  1693»  L 
255;  campaigns  of,  L  255-6;  in 
Pimeria,  1695,  L  262,  272-4. 

Johnson,  Pres  ,  leniency  of,  iL  479. 

Johnson,  jailer,  murder  of«  iL  444. 

Johnson,  A.  £.  C,  mention  of,  ii 
172. 

Johnson,  A.  R.,  biog.  of,  iL  569. 

Johnson,  Col  F.  W.,  revolt  of,  1832, 
ii.  119;  arrest  ordered,  iL  161;  bat- 
tle of  San  Antonio,  ii.  182;  sacoeedi 
Milam,  ii.  184;  favors  Grant's  plan, 
iL  196;  defeat,  etc..  of,  iL  220-2. 

Johnson,  J.,  mention  of,  ii.  564. 

Jones,  Pres.  Anson,  mention  of,  iL 
244,  297;  opposition  to  Island  land 
sale,  ii.  309;  election  of,  1844,  iL 
378;  inaugural  address,  iL  382; 
proclamation  for  annexation,  iL 
382;  'Memoranda,'  etc.,  iL  386; 
opposition  to  Know-nothing  party, 
ii.  420. 

Jones,  Ideut-gov.  G.  W.,  elactioa  of, 
ii.  483. 

Jones,  J.  R.,  mention  of,  iL  160. 

Jones,  Maj.  J.  B.,  mention  of,  iL  311, 
520. 

Jones,  R.,  mention  of,  iL  171. 

Jones,  T.  L.,  execution  of,  iL  368. 

Jordan,  Col  S.  W.,  battle  of  Alcan* 
tro,  ii.  327-8;  return  to  Texas,  iL 
329;  defeats  Centralists,  iL  330  et 
seq.;  retreats  to  Texas,  iL  331.^ 

*  Josiah  Bell, '  victory  of,  iL  459. 

Joutel,  with  La  Salle's  exped.,  i.  400- 
11. 

Juarez,  Capt.,  exped.  of,  1633,  i.  330. 

Juarez,  Pres.,  reception  of,  at  Chih., 
1864,  iL  620;  at  El  Paso,  1865,  iL 
622;  revolt  against,  death,  etc.,  of, 
1868-72,  iL  623-4. 

'Julius  Caesar,'  capture  of,  ii.  284. 

Junco  y  Espriella,  P.  del  B.,  gov.  of 
Texas,  1748-50,  L  639. 

Justice,  administ.  of  in  Tex.,  ii.  4; 
1876,  ii.  531;  Coah.  &  Texas,  iL 
94-5;  N.  Mex.  stotes,  ii.  742. 

Juzucanea,  Juan  P.  (see  also  'Ban- 
deras  ');  revolt  of,  iL  631M3. 


Kansas,  agitotion  over  admission,  iL 
424-5;  polit.  strife  in,  ii.  428. 

Kappus,  Father  A.,  joins  Mange's 
exped.,  1694,  L  257. 

Kearny,  Geni,  mention  of,  ii.  398. 

Keenan,  C.  G.,  mention  of,  iL  538. 
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Keller,  Father,  miflsion  to  Pimerfa, 
1731-7,  i.  623-6;  Gov.  VUdorola's 
hoetiU^  to,  L  630;  ezped.  of,  1743, 
L  636;  charges  against  Parrilla, 
1762,  L  648-9. 

Kellog,  A.  0.,  mention  of,  IL  172. 

Kemper,  Major,  mention  of,  ii  21-2. 

Kendal],  '  Texas  Santa  F^  Kxped.,'  ii. 
334  et  seq. 

Kennedy,  William,  *  Texas  Rise, 
Proffress,*  etc,  ii.  383. 

Kerr,  Peter,  news  of  Fannin's  massa- 
cre, ii.  246. 

Kickapoos,  Indians,  troables  with,  ii 
406. 

King,  Capt.,  defeat  and  death  of,  ii. 
222-3. 

King,  V.  0.,  mention  of,  ii.  262. 

Kino,  Father  R,  with  Otondo's  ex- 
ped.,  1683,  i.  187;  diary  of,  i.  190- 

Kino,  Father  E.  F.,  biog.,  L  250-1; 
labors,  etc.,  of,  i  260-4;  expeds., 
etc,  of,  1694-1700,  i  267-71;  1701- 
6,  i  496-602;  enthusiasm  of,  i.  277- 
8;  meeting  with  Salvatierra,  L  278- 
9;  exploration  of,  1701,  i  421;  in- 
tercourse with  Salvatierra,  i.  421-2; 
labors  in  Pimerla,  i.  492-3,  602-6; 
map  of,  1701,  i.  498-9;  death  of, 
1711,  i.  606;  life  and  character,  i. 
606-6. 

Kirker,  James,  scalp  hunter,  ii.  699- 
601. 

Kittredge,  Lieut  J.  W.,  captures 
Corpus  Christi,  ii.  464. 

Kleberg,  M.  E.,  biog.  of,  ii.  766. 

Knechlcr,  Jacob,  land-office  commis., 
1869,  ii.  498. 

Knight,  Jamen,  delegate  to  council, 
1835,  ii.  160. 

Knights  of  the  Golden  (Circle,  objects, 
etc.,  of,  ii.  433;  murders  of,  ii.  435. 

Know-nothing  party,  defeat  of,  1856, 
ii.  420. 

Koogle,  W.  C,  mention  of,  ii.  669. 


L'Archveque,  murder  of  La  Salle,  i 
408. 

LaBahia,  siege  of,  1813,  ii.  21-2. 

La  Harpe,  exped.  of,  1721,  i.  619-21. 

La  Paz,  Lower  Cal.,  Vizcaino's  exped. 
at,  1597,  i.  149-50;  colony  e^tabld. 
at,  1633,  i.  172-4;  settlemeut, 
founding,  etc.,  of,  '1033,  i.  172-5; 
abandoned,  i.  174-5;  reestabl'd, 
1683,  i.  187-8;  hostility  of  natives, 


L  188-9;  again  abandoned,  i.  190; 
surrender  of,  1847,  il  712;  U.  8. 
occupation  of,  1847,  ii.  713  et  seq.;. 

?lan  of,  position  of  troops,  etc.,  li. 
16;  siege  of,  ii.  714-16;  filibuster 

capture  of,  ii.  722. 
La  Salle,  R.  C,  de,  exped.,  etc.,  of, 

1678,   i    393;    1684-7,   I   39^-408; 

death  of,  1687,  i.  408-9;  character,. 

i409. 
Laba,  Friar  L  M.,  'Informe.' 
Labado,  Father  F.,  murder  of,  1646,. 

i.  349. 
Labranche,  Alcee,  chaig^  d'  affiures  to 

Texas,  iL  301. 
Lafitte,  Jean,  bio«.,  etc,  of,  ii.  39-43. 
Laguna,  region,  Jesuits  in,  i.  311-12. 
Lallemand,  colony  of,  1818,  iL  44-6. 
Lamar,    M.   B.,   appt*d  sec.  of  war,. 

1836,  ii.  269;  oppodtion  to  Santa 
Anna's  treaty,  iL  271;  app't'd 
major-general,  etc,  ii.  289-90; 
elected  vice-pres.,  iL  292;  inaugu- 
ral address  of,  iL  293;  elected 
president,  1838,  ii.  313;  inaug. 
address,  iL  314;  message,  ii.  315; 
Ind.  policy  of,  ii.  322;  encourages 
Sauta  Fe  exped.,  ii.  333;  message 
of,  Nov.  1841,  ii.  341;  extravagance 
of,  ii.  345-7. 

Landeras,  Mcx.  commissioner,   1842, 

ii.  375. 
Land-grants,  to  Texan  volunteers,  iL 

217;  frauds  in,    1835,   iL    171;    L. 

Cal.,  ii.  727  et  seq. 
Land-office,  Texas,  certificates  issued, 

iL  311. 
Landrun,    Col,  at  battle  S.  Antonio, 

ii.  184;  battle  with  Cherokees,  iL 

323. 
Lands,  Texas,  bills  to  sectionize,  etc., 

1835-7,  iL  306;general  law  adopted, 

1837,  iL  3C8. 

Land  titles,  N.  Mex.  states,  ii.  749. 
Lane,  Gov.,  mention  of,  ii.  617. 
Lapham,  Moses,  mention  of,  iL  260. 
Lara,  B.  G.  de,  revol.  movements  of, 

ii.  19  et  seq.;  appointed  gov.  1813, 

ii.  24. 
Lara,  D.  de,  the  Tarahumare  revolt, 

1649-51,  L  366. 
Larios,  F.  G.,  gov.  ad  int.  of  Texas, 

1743-8,  i.  639. 
Larios,  Father  J.,   visits    Coahuila, 

1670,  i.  376. 
Larrca,  J.  B.,  gov.  of  Nueva  Vizcaya, 

1700,  i.  338,  581. 
Las  Palmas  l)ay  mission,  founding  of^ 

1733,  L  467. 
Lavalette,  Capt.,  captures  Guaymas, 
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687. 
Invincible/  Texasschoone 

capture  of  'Aviapa,'  etf 
Iriarte,  Gov.  F.,  ■ncoer 

iL  638;  removal  of,  ii 
Iriarte  y  lAunian, 

miasion  to  Bija  Gal 

L  733-6. 
Irigoyen.  Oov.,reiif  a 

Isabella*' U.  &  at*  .    l. 

Itamarra,  F.  de,  ■   .  .^c^- 

194-5.  ,,^.(1. 

Itarbe,  J.  dc^  v  •  ^.iu>ra 

I64r^ 

Ivea,  Rev.  C  ^iuw  of 

Inrnbal,  Br  .ru;  ex- 

48&  .  :>. 

f  juv.  and 


Jaflk 

tr 

Ja 


-» . .;  of.  1879,  ii. 

...  jt,  ii.  7.3. 
..  'i.  '.i.  172. 
.kbca  gov.  Tex., 


Fe  cxiM?il., 
t      ^4%  of,  ii.  3.'ti>. 
'     ik.  recaptured  ar* 

^    wJti'  M.  «le»  project  of, 

*,«iuro  of  the  *Inili.*- 

>♦. 

...I.    t"4t:iMiMhment,    vU\, 

.    u...:.  ail  I  from,  ii.  170. 

••\i.-i   ^L'hooner.    ii.    -71; 

.    .1.  '.'luuliiig,  otf.,  ot.  17ori, 


!,." 


,i--'y.  .-uiIjh  tlu*  Jesuits,  i. 

'*■•.-»     v..  »'l«'i'Mi«n  of,  ISi^JJ. 
o:    ^  vllioii  |inH-l.uiiatioii,   ii. 

\    »or  W.,  ill  olnriTt*  at  Korja, 
s..     .  47'J:  t'VpfilH  oi".    Kt't-VO,   i. 

.«...  i  l^.i  I'J-'i:   •  t".  ii.  •"77. 
,it^,   '.  J.,  nu'iinfU  oi,  ii.  577. 
.|.-M*ft->.   riiiN  .1    thi".   K'J'J-ti,  i.  t^U: 
.^»»,::^.il'.i»n  i»t  I  hi-,  i.  (540;  Quiiit«To 
.•.^■.ir<.  \>\X  ii.  32. 
^u^r.-ri  UK  t  -wn,  .«*iirreiiilfr,  oto.,  «'f, 

'^9uofu'lii.    (i.    \V.,    mention    of,   ii. 

t|<:  !v*>>n.  Lieut,  ilefeatof,  ii.  446. 
^jM'i>:::.  KathL-r  T.  I.,  rtffoumU  San 


■  muion,  175],  L  554:  report, 
>i,  1763,  i.  565-6. 
.Liiyn,   Capt.,   at  battle  S.  An- 
uio,  ii.  184. 

1^,  M.,  luap  of,  158*2,  i.  151. 
.jiuvliu,  P.  B.,  bitihop  of  <>uadiana, 

1656-8,  i.  338. 
Londo,  CaAada   dc,  iSalvatierra's  ex- 

IKMla  to,   1698-1700,  i.  2SH-5,  299, 

:K)1. 
Long,  (len.,  mention  of,  ii.  518. 
[jonij;,  l):\vi(l,  iiiifUtiuii  of. 
Loii;;.  Jaincs.  exjKMl.  into  Tex..  1819, 
I      ii.  47-r>l;  deatii  of,  ii.  51. 
Li •[H!/.,  w  i t  h  ( r  uzuiau *8  exited. ,  1  fiSO- 1 , 

i.  30,  30  7. 
Lo|h;z,   Col,  treachery  of,   ii.  329  et 

setj. 
Lopez,  A.,  cxpod.  of,  1654,  i.  3.S6. 
Lope/,    Pud  re    1).,    the     Tupehuane 

revolt,    H»1G-17,  i.  329;  nu.s.*«ion  to 

tlio  .lumanas,  162^).  i.  r^5. 
Lo]K.-/,  .1.  A.,  revol.  exi>ed.,  ISIO. 
Lo|M*/..  Fjitlier  J.  F.,  rept  on  Texan 

ini.Hsion.4,  1785,  i.  604-8. 
Li'ii.v.  FiithtT  N.,  expud.  of.  165>4.  i. 

3Ss-;i. 

Lorinoo,  i'ol,  Cortina*!*  <lefeat  of,  ii. 

44(>. 
Liorenzo,    C,   with  Ortega's  exped., 

ItWl).  i.  174. 
l^tnMi/o,  Capt.  K.  R..  in  oomiiianil  at 
S;in  .lavior,  1701.  i.  421^:  iK-ath  of, 
174li.  i.  402;  liiotf..  i.  4ii2  X 
Li»r»Mi/o  y  la  Rea,  1$.  }{..  in  oliar-je  at 

S.m  .lost"  «lol  Cal'o,  ]1'M\,  i.  4*11. 
Lort'to    mission,    founded   l»v  ."^alva- 
tierra,  1097,  i.  284  -6,   29v^  1 :  map 
of,    and     vicinity,    1700,    i.    2S.); 
troubles    with    natives,    i.    2>7-S, 
292-3,  29S-9;  rctiifoR^enients.  eto., 
for,  i.  21>.*<  4.  21»S:  pro.>«pority  •>f.  i. 
2*.K»;  S:ilv;itiorra    haves,    i.  ''XVA  4; 
I      di«*tn'ss   at.    1701-2.  i.  422  5.  429; 
i      outhre.ik  at.  i.  424-5:  Franoi.<cund 
I      at,  170S.  i.  484:  <Jalvez'  measun'8, 
j      etc..  1709.  i.  720-7. 
I  b"5  .Vnijreles.  fitunded.  17?^1,  i.  770. 
i  Linii^::ina  bi^ndary  dispute,  ii.  9-11; 
tnaty.  Isl9.  ii.  4r>-7. 
1.1  »vf.  (.';i]it.  Wni  M..  mention  of,  ii. 

:^11. 

I^iving,  (loo.  B.,  mention  of.  ii.  560. 

I*i>wder,    \V.  J.    F..  mention   of,    ii. 

410. 

,  Lower  California.  <eeCalifomia.Baja. 

Lower  Cal.  Colonization  and  Mining 

CO.,  ii.  727. 
Lozada,  Ind.  chief,  invasioa  of,  1860, 
iL  696. 


neral,  captnrM  UuktUa, 
'    ts  Corona,  ii.  698. 
.    F.   R.,   election   of, 
'  ii   451;    suggestions    of,   ii. 
■  ■,   1878,  U.  522. 

la  y  Torres,  Capt.  F.,  voy»ge 
08,  I  184-5. 
Knokett,   P.  N„  mention  of,  ii.  «7. 
!,  Cacique,  the  Pinut  revolt,  17SI- 
,  i.  544-5. 
1,  Fattier,  with  Barriga's  eiped., 
leU,  i.  1B2. 


Lyonii,  Patrick,  death  of,  ii.  360. 


lick,  Geo.,  state  atty-gan.. 


MoCor 

522. 

McCoy,  Col  J.  C,  Iriog.  of.  ii.  577. 
McCuUocIi,  B.,  mention  of.  ii.  »97. 
McCuUough,  B.,  mention  of,  ii.  434; 

captures  San  Antuiiiu.  ii.  4:t7. 
McDermott,  Lieut-com.,  death  of,  ii. 

460. 
McDonald,  Lieat  Wm,  at  battle  S. 

Antonio,  ii.  ISa 
Mc(iowan,  J.  B.,  mention  of,  ii.  397. 
McKinney,  equips  'lexaa  x^oonci 

iL  271. 
McKinney,  A.  T.,  biug.,  etc.,  ii.  543. 
McLaiiahan.    Midsliipiuan,   bravery, 

etc.,  of,  ii.  716;  death  of,  ii.  717. 
UcLeod,  Gen.  II.  ]>.,  mention  of,  i 

290;    Comanclie   conucil,   ]840,   i 

McLewl,  flen.  Hugh,  Tex.  Santa  F^ 
exued.,  ii.  334;  suirendtr  of,  ii.  — 

UcMullun,  mention  of,  ii.  397. 

HcNeal.  \V.  \V.,  Indian  masaacr. 
ii.  410. 

McNeil.  Stirling,  deiegata  to  eonncil, 
1835.  ii.  IGO. 


Magnider,  Geo.,  reoaptsrea  0>1tw< 
'    I,   ii.   466-6;  disagreement  with 

te  authorities,  iu  472, 
Mahan,  Patrick,  execution  of,  ii.  36S. 
Mail  Bervioe,  Texas,  ii.  589-70. 
MaiUard,  N.  D.,  '  Uiatorj;  of  Teza^' 

ii.    141;  misrepresentaliona  of,   ii 

214. 
.Maldouodo,  Capt.,  eiped.  of,  154(^  i 

87-8. 
Maldonado,   A.  del  C,  with  Vaaca's 

[ped.,  etc..  i.  61,  66,  70. 
MalJonailo,  L.  F,  de,  voyage  of,  1588, 

i.  144-S. 
Malhailo  island,  Spaniarda   wrecked 

on,  l.'>28.  i.  61;  location  of,  i  G3. 
Mange,  Capt.  J.  M.,  'Historia  de  la 

Pimeria  Alta,'   i.  256;  expeda  of, 

1694-9,  i  25G-70;  with  Salratierra's 

exped.,  1701-2,  i  494-600. 
Manufactures,  Texan,  ii.  566;  SonoM 

and  Ijinaloa,  ii.  760. 
Mapimi,  presidio  of,  reoccapied,  1711, 


Maps  and 

expedition,  1531,  i.  81;  explora- 
tions, 15:)2-0,  i.  43;  Calieza  de 
Vaca'a  route,  i.  G7;  cxploiations  of, 
1539-42,  i  73;  Castillo's,  I64I,  i 
81;  Niieva  Vizcaya,  i.  101,  592, 
677;  Loks,  1582.  i  151;  Wytfliet- 
Ptoloiny's.  lo97,  i.  152;  ^'izcaino'■ 
1G03,  i  156;  Dutch  map,  1U24-6,  i- 
169;  D'Avitty's,  1037,  i.  176;  Dam. 
pier's.  1099,  I.  195;  Harris,  1705,  i. 
190;  SInaloa  and  Sonera,  i.  208; 
Pimeria,  i.  251;  Loreto  and  vicin- 
ity, 1700.  i.  285;  Orozco  y  Bercs's, 


310;   ( 


uthera   Nuev 


zcaya. 


Madero,  Gov.   J.  I.,  mention   of,  i 

590. 
Madison,    Prcs..    proclamation   ag'st 

miLnaters,  1815,  ii,  34. 
Magee,  Lieut  August,   revol,   n 

menta  of.  ii.  10  et  seq.;  elected  col 

of  tevolntioiiiata,  ii  21;  death  of. 


I  Nueva  Vii- 
caya,  1700,  i.  347;  C<jahuila,  i.  377; 
Texas,  i,  381,  61.^;  peninsular  mis- 
aions,  i.  427;  California  missiona,  l. 
447;  Consag's,  1746,  i.  464;  Vene- 
gas,  1757,  i.  471;  Baegert's,  1767, 
L  479;  Kino's,  1701.  i,  499;  Sonom 
and  Sinaloa,  i.  555;  Sonora  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  i  703;  Palon's, 
i.  771;  Austin's  map  of  1836.  ii  76; 
San  Antonio  and  environs,  ii  18Ii 
Santa  Anna's  march,  ii.  203;  ground 
plan  of  the  Alamo,  ii.  206;  aectiooal 
map  of  1835.  ii.  249;  fortress  of 
Perote.  ii.  368;  city  of  Monterey, 
ii.  395;  Dnnmgo  and  Chihuahua,  li. 
683;  Datango  and  Sinaloa,  ii.  691; 
Chihuahua,  ii.  606;  Sonora  and 
Sinaloa,  ii  620;  Sinaloa,  ii.  657;  new 
map  of  Sooor*,  ii  666;  positions  of 
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troop,  La  Paz,  1847,  ii.  715;  Urrea's 
campaign,  ii.  228;  routes  of  armies, 
Santa  Anna  and  Houston,  ii.  252; 
plan  of  battle-tield,  San  Jacinto, 
ii.  256. 

Mariscal,  Gov.,  election,  removal, 
etc.,  of,  ii.  7(M2. 

Marjiano,  Father  L.  M.,  at  San  Ig- 
nacio,  1722-3,  i.  607. 

Marie,  Sieur  de,  with  La  Salle's  ex- 
ped  ,  i.  406-8. 

Marras,  Rector  D.  A.,  dispute  with 
Aguirre,  1673,  i.  243-4. 

Martial  law,  Texas,  proclaimed,  1832, 
ii.  119;  1862,  u.  456-7;  proclama- 
tions of,  1871,  ii.  507;  Chih.  and 
Duranffo,  1864,  u.  619-20. 

Martin,  Capt.  H.,  exped.  of,  1650,  i. 
385-6. 

Martin,  Wylie,  polit.  chief,  ii.  160; 
mention  of,  ii.  171;  company  of,  at 
S.  Felipe,  ii.  246;  rejoins  Houston, 
ii.  250,  253. 

Martinez,  Gen.,  defeat,  etc.,  of,  1868, 
u.  697,  700. 

Martinez,  Capt.  F.,  with  Teran's  ex- 
ped., 1691-2,  i.  416-17. 

Martinez,  Father  G.,  mention  of,  L 
365. 

Martinez,  Padre  M.,  death  of,  1632, 
i.  229. 

Martinez,  Col  M.,  resignation,  etc., 
1835,  ii.  710. 

Martos  y  Navarette,  A.  de,  gov.  of 
Texas,  1760-7,  i.  643,  649,  652. 

Masanet,  Father  D.,  with  Leon's  ex- 
peda,  i.  414-15;  with Teran's exped., 
1691-2,  i.  416-17. 

Mascarenas,  Gov.,  proclaims  martial 
law,  ii.  620. 

Mason,  General,  mention  of,  ii.  286-7. 

Masterson,  Judge  J.  R.,  biog.  of,  ii. 
766-7. 

Matagorda,  municipality  created,  ii. 
144. 

Matamoros,  exped.  £ug^ainst,  ii.  194 
et  seq. ;  federalists  siege  of,  ii. 
328. 

Maverick,  at  siege  of  Bejar,  ii.  180; 
guide,  battle  of  S.  Antonio,  ii.  182. 

Maverick,  S.   A.,  inentioii  of,  ii.  437. 

Maxey,  Senator  S,  B.,  biog.  of,  ii. 
578. 

Mayorga,  Father,  mention  of,  i.  434. 

Mayos,  Sinaloan  tribe,  mission  found- 
ed among,  161.3,  i.  222;  conversions 
among,  i.  226;  revolt  of,  1826,  ii. 
640;   1867,  ii   701. 

Mazatlan,  founding  of,  i.  206;  name, 
i.   206;  hist,   of,   ii.   650;   captured 


by  Paredes,  etc.,  1838,  iL  658;  sur- 
render to  the  (J.  S.,  ii  669-70;. 
blockade  of,  etc.,  1864,  ii  697; 
French  evacuate,  ii.  699. 

Mediavilla  y  Ascona,  M.  de,  gor.  of 
Texas,  1726-30,  L  632-4. 

Medina,  Father  P.  I.  de,  mention  of, 
i.  340. 

Mejia,  Gen.  Jose  A.,  Texas  exped., 
ii.  125;  Tampico  attack,  etc.,  ii 
189-90. 

Melendez,  commandant,  mnrder  of, 
ii.  725. 

*  Memorias  para  la  Historias  de  la 
Provincia  de  Sinaloa,'  MS.,  120. 

Menard,  P.  J.,  mention  of,  ii.  170. 

Mendarozqueta,  Gov.  B.,  gov.  Dn- 
ranffo,  1833,  ii.  591;  removal  and 
repuicement  of,  ii.  592;  succeeds 
Heredia,  ii.  602. 

Mendez,  Father  P.,  mission  to  Sina- 
loa,  1600-6,  i  209-14;  theTehuecoe' 
revolt,  etc.,  1611,  i  219-20;  labors 
among  the  Mayos,  i.  222;  mission- 
ary labors  of,  1621,  i  225-6;  1628, 
i  228;  cetirement  of,  1635,  i  231. 

Mendigutia,  Father  A.,  mention  of,  i. 
591. 

Mendoza,  Viceroy,  designs  of,  i  72; 
Coronado's  exped.,  i.  83;  rupture 
with  Cortes,  i.  95;  contract  with 
Alvarado,  1540,  i.  96;  exped.  to 
Nueva  Galicia,  L  97. 

Mendoza,  Capt.  A.  G.,  de,  with  Sal- 
vatierra's  exped.,  1699,  i  297-9; 
complaint,  etc.,  of,  i.  302-3;  resig- 
nation of,  1701,  i.  423. 

Mendoza,  D.  H.  de,  Cortes*  instruc- 
tions to,  i.  41;  exped.  of,  1532,  i. 
41-5. 

Mendoza,  Friar  G.  de,  mission  to 
Durango,  i.  100-1. 

Mendoza,  J.  de,  gov.  of  Sinaloa,  L 
556;  rule,  1755-60,  i.  556;  death  of, 
1760,  i.  556. 

Mendoza,  J.  D.,  de,  mention  of,  i 
388-9. 

Menifee,  William,  mention  of,  ii  171. 

Mercado,  G.  V.  de,  exped.  to  Zacate- 
cas,  1552,  i.  100. 

Mexico,  Texan  affairs,  1716,  i.  616-17, 
622;  action  in  Santa  Anna  treaty, 
ii.  279-80;  Texas  peace  proposals, 
1839,  ii.  340;  ports  of  Texas  block- 
aded, 1842,  ii.  350  et  seq. ;  threat 
against  the  U.  S.,  1842,  ii.  376. 

Mexican  border,  troubles  of,  1876,  ii 
518. 

Mexicans,  race  troubles  with  Texas,, 
1857,  ii  416  et  seq. 
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Mesi^rea,  Lieut  A.  de,  rept  on  Texan 
affairs,    1778,   i.   660-2;  expeds  of, 
1778-9,  L  663-4. 
Michoacan,  subjugation  of,  L  13-14. 

Middendorf,  Father  B.,  mission  to 
the  Papagos,  1756,  i.  561. 

Mier  disaster,  ii.  361  et  se^.;  at- 
tempted escape  and  execution  of 
prisoners,  ii.  365;  foreign  corres- 
pondence on,  ii.  369. 

Mier  y  Teran,  Manuel,  app*t*d  com'd 
gen  1,  ii.  115;  tyranny  of,  ii.  116-17. 

MUan,  Benj.  R.,  colony  of,  ii.  74; 
arrest  and  escape  of,  iL  154,  169; 
battle  of  San  Antonio,  ii.  180  et 
seq;  death  and  biog.  of,  ii.  184. 

Miles,  capture  of  SanU  Anna,  ii.  264. 

Military  movements  of  U.  S.  and 
Mex.,  1805,  ii.  11;  army  ordinance, 
Texas,  1835,  ii.  173;  appropriations 
for,  iL  305;  protection  of  frontier, 
1839,  iL  317;  posts,  list  1861,  ii. 
437;  movements,  1861-5,  ii.  450  et 
seq;  withdrawal  of,  ii.  502;  militia 
orsanization  of,  1870,  iL  506;  milit. 
colonies,  Mex.  frontier,  decree, 
1848,  ii.  612;  militia  Mex.  frontier, 
ii.  613;  force  in  Sonora  &  Sinaloa, 
1826,  ii.  638;  frontier  force,  Sonora, 
1848-50,  ii.  671;  milit.  colony,  L. 
Cal.,  1850,  ii.  720. 

Millard,  Lieut-col  H.,  mention  of,  iL 
172,  174;  at  council  of  war,  iL  258; 
battle  San  Jacinto,  iL  260. 

Miller,  Major,  capture  of,  ii.  233-4. 

Miller,  J.  B.,  member  state  conv., 
1833,  iL  133-4. 

Mina,  Javier,  movements  of,  1816-17, 
ii.  36-7. 

Miller,  John  F.,  quarantine  bill  of, 
ii.  562. 

MiUer,  S.  A.,  'Journal,'  iL  372. 

Mines  and  minerals,  Texas,  ii.  564-6; 
N.  Mex.  states,  ii.  751;  gold,  ii. 
751;  statistics,  ii.  752;  suver,  ii. 
752;  leading  mines,  ii.  753;  Sonora, 
iL  754;  placers,  ii.  754;  Sinaloa, 
Durango,  &  L.  CaL,  ii.  756;  misceL 
minerals,  ii.  756. 

Minon,  Col  Jos^,  at  battle  of  the 
Alamo,  ii.  210. 

Minutili,  Father  G.,  at  Loreta,  1702, 
i.  426-7. 

Miramon,  Lieut-col  A.,  Paredes  ap- 
points gov.,  etc.,  iL  669. 

Miranda,  Col,  neutrality,  1847,  iL712. 

Miranda  y  Castro,  Gov.,  appointment, 
etc.,  of,  ii.  737-8. 

Missions,  Sonora  and  Sinaloa,  decline 
of,  1833,  u.  651. 


Missouri  compromise,  iL  423. 

Mitchell,  Asa,  mention  of,  iL  171. 

Mixton  war,  1540-2,  i.  96-7. 

Moctezuma,  Viceroy,  mention  o^  L 
280. 

Moderators  and  regulators,  war  ci^  iL 
354. 

Molauo,  Col.,  treachery  of,  iL  329  et 
seq. 

Molina,  Father,  massacre  at  Saa 
Sabi,  1758,  i.  646-8. 

Monclova,  Presidio,  site  of  trans- 
ferred, 1772,  L  608. 

Mondragon,  B.,  comandante  of  Sina* 
loa,  1589,  i.  115. 

Monroy,  A.  de,  gov.  of  Nueva  Via- 
cay  a,  1586-9,  L  113. 

Monsalve,  L.  de,  gov.  of  Nneva  Via* 
caya,  1639,  i.  306. 

Montalvo,  0.  de,  'Sergas  de  Esplan- 
dian,M.  82. 

Montafio,  Capt.  F.,  the  Tepehuano 
revolt,  1616-17,  i.  326;  the  Tobo«> 
outbreak,  etc.,  1644-5,  L  349-50. 

Monterde,  J.  M.,  gov.-genl  Chih.,  ii» 
602. 

Monterde,  M.,  appointment,  etc,  o( 
1830,  iL  710. 

Monterey,  Cal.,  Vizcaino  discovers^ 
1603,  L  159-60;  mission  founded  at» 
1770,  L  767;  capital  of  CaL,  L  768f 
plan  of,  ii.  395. 

Monteros,  deputy,  reforms  and  ob- 
jections of,  li.  636. 

Montesclaros,  Fuerte  de,  buildins, 
etc.,  of  1610,  L  215-16;  garrison  ot, 
L220. 

'Montezuma,'  Mex.  war  ship,  ii.  356. 

Montoya,  Geni,  defeat  of,  ii.  331. 

Montoya,  P.  do,  exped.  to  Sinaloa, 
1583,  L  113-14;  death  of ,  L  114. 

Moore,  J.  W.,  mention  of,  ii.  171. 

Moore,  Commodore,  disoliedience  of, 
1842,  ii.  352;  defeats  'Montezuma,' 
and  '  Guadalupe, '  ii.  356. 

Moore,  congressman,  mention  of,  iL 
401. 

Moore,  Chief  Justice  G.  F.,  election 
of,  1878,  iL  522. 

Moore  Col  John  H.,  defeats  Casta- 
neda,  ii.  166;  defeats  Comanches, 
1840,  ii.  326. 

Moore,  R.  F.,  mention  of,  ii.  545. 

Moquis,  requests  of  for  missionaries, 
1711-23,  1.  509-10;  proposed  subju- 
gation of,  1742-4,  i.  536;  exped. 
against,  1747,  i.  539-40;  independ- 
ence of,  i.  603. 

Mora,  Comandante,  peaoe  negotia* 
tions  of,  1834,  iL  664. 
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Morales,  Col,  at  battle  of  the  Alamo, 
ii.  210;  advanoe  apon  Goliad,  ii. 
226-7;  battle  of  Colito,  ii  229. 

Morales,  Gov.,  resignation  of,  etc., 
1864,  ii.  696;  battles  with  the 
French,  1865,  ii.  697. 

Morales,  J.  F.  de,  comandante  of 
Sonora,  1650,  i.  233. 

Morales,  Capt  M.  G.,  the  Tarahn- 
mere  revolt,  1649-51,  L  856-7; 
coinisario  in  Baja  Cal.,  1678,  i.  488. 

Moranget,  with  La  Salle's  exped., 
i.  400-7;  murder  of,  i  408. 

Moreno,  J.  M.,  snb  jefe  politico,  ii 
725. 

Moret,  M.,  gov.  ^Dnrango,  1852,  ii 
017. 

Morli,  Father  J.  A.,  death  of,  1783,  i 
664;  works  of,  i.  664. 

Morfit,  Henry  M.,  report  on  Texas, 
ii.  285. 

Morgan,  Col,  assent  to  Moore's  oper- 
ations, ii.  352-3. 

'Morning  Light,'  surrender  of,  ii. 
459. 

M  or  roll,  Kev.  Z.  K.,  mention  of.  ii 
547. 

Morris,  constable,  murder  of,  ii  444. 

Morris,  Capt.  K.  C,  mention  of,  ii 
179. 

Morris,  Major,  Imttle  of  San  Antonio, 
ii.  182. 

Morrison,  Liciit-col.,  battle  at  Pal- 
metto rancho,  ii.  475. 

Mortimer,  Serg.  E.  C,  death  of,  iL 
520. 

Mota,  Bishop,  the  Acaxce  revolt, 
IGO!   2,  i.  315. 

Motheral,  W.  E.,  Indian  massacre  of, 
ii.  410. 

Mott,  W.  F. ,  ]y'u)^.  of,  ii.  705. 

Miigazabal,  Brother,  death  of,  1701, 
i.  472. 

Muh.'ge  mission,  founding,  etc.,  of, 
1703,  i.  432-3. 

Murrah,  Gov.,  Pendleton,  inaugura- 
tion of,  1S03,  ii.  4G.V0;  message, 
etc.,  1804,  ii.  408-73;  flight  of,  ii. 
478. 

Mus  juiz,  Ramon,  polit.  chief,  ii.  116; 
vice-governor.  1835,  ii.  140;  propo- 
sals of,  ii.  157. 

Mussina,  [Simon,  mention  of,  ii.  550. 

N 

Nachitoches,  Fort,  Ramon's  visit  to, 
1710,  i.  015-10;  site  of  transferred, 
1735.  i.  030. 

Niicogtloches.  resolutions  of,  1835,  ii. 
167;  rebellion,  1838.  ii.  320. 


Naglee,  Capt  H.  If.,  mBtptagn  ol 

L.  CaL,  1847,  ii  718. 
Nipoli,  Father  I.  M.,  mention  of.  i 

453. 
Narvaez,   P.   de,   exped.,   etc.,  of,  L 

11-12;  1527-8,   i  60-1,  380;    goT. 

of  LasPalmas,  i60;fat6of,  i.61-2. 
Narvona,  Capt.,  gov.  Sonora  and  Sin., 

1821,  ii  630;  Apache  campaigns  of, 

1813-14,  ii.  633. 
Nava,  replaced,  ii.  582. 
Nava,  Gen.   P.  de,  comandante  gen. 

of  Provincias  Intemas,  1790,  i  676. 
Nava,  Priest   D.  de,   with   Ortega'a 

exped..  1632,  i  171-3. 
Navarette,  A.  M.,  gov.   of  Coahnila, 

1756,  i.  604. 
Navarette,  Pedro,  jefe  politico^  1863, 

ii  726. 
Navarro,  Ant.,  signs  declaration  in- 
dependence, ii  216. 
Navarro,  J.  A.,  Tex.  Santa Fe  exped., 

ii  334;  escape  and  bioff.  o^  ii  337. 
Navarro,   Juan,   sncceeiu  Corral,  ii 

586. 
Navarro,    Don    P.    G.,    auditor    de 

guerraof  Provincias  Interaas,  1777, 

I  672. 
Navarro,   Gov.  R.,   election  of,  etc., 

1858-60,  ii  725. 
Navigation,   Texas,  ii  668;  N.  Mex. 

states,  ii  763-4. 
Navy,    Texas,     battles,    etc,    of,  ii. 

283-4;  appropriations  for,   18,39,  ii 

317;  operations  of,  1842,  ii.   35(.)  et 

seq. ;    authorized  sale  of,    ii.    352; 

repeal  of  act,  ii.  353. 
Mayarit,  location,  i  518;  conquest  of, 

r721-2,  i  518-19. 
Xeal,  nmrder  of,  ii  444. 
Ncgrete,  L.  del  C,  captures  Dnrango, 

1821,   ii.    5S5-6;  sub   jefe   politico, 
^  1842,  ii.  711;  arrest  of,  ii.  720. 
Negroes   (see    also  Freedmcu);    con- 
spiracy of,  Texas,  1856,  ii.  410-17. 
Neighbors,  R.  S.,  Ind.  agent,  ii  411; 

death  of,  ii.  412. 
Neill,  Col  J.  C,  battle  of  Pan  Anto- 
nio, ii.    182;  Alamo  commander,  ii 

196;  letter  to  Houston,  ii  201. 
*  Nelson,'  schooner,  ii  118. 
Nentvig,  Father,  escapes  fromPimas, 

1751,  i  544. 
Neve,   F.  de,   comandante-gen.,  etc., 

of  Provincias  Intemas,  1782,  i  673; 

gov.  of  Cal.,  1774-9,  i.  738-42,  745; 

in  Alta  Cal.,  1777,  i.  768-9. 
Neville,  Capt.  C.  L.,  biog.,  ii  578. 
Nevome  mission,  description  of,  1658^ 

i  242-a 
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Nevomea,  Sinaloan  tribe,  missionary 
labors  among,  1616,  L  223-4;  oon- 
veraions  among,  L  226;  revolt  of, 
1526-7,  i.  227. 

New  map  of  Sonora,  ii.  666. 

New  Mexico,  annals  of,  1540-1600,  i. 
127-9;  church  affiurs  in,  1601-30,  i. 
374;  revolts  in,  1680-96,  i.  374; 
boundary  with  Texas,  IL  398; 
Texas  boundary  bill,  ii.  40O-1. 

New  Orleans  Grays,  organization  of, 
ii.  170-1;  arrival  at  S.  Antonio,  ii. 
179. 

New  York  volunteer  campaign  in  L. 
Cal.,  ii.  713. 

Newoomb,  J.,  mention  of,  u.  427-8.  • 

Newspapers,  Texas,  ii  548^-50;  The 
Cotton  Plant,  ii  648;  The  Texas 
Republican,  ii.  649;  Texas  Gazette 
and  Brazoria,  ii.  549;  Constitutional 
Advocate  and  Texas  Public  Adver- 
tiser, ii.  549;  Texas  Republican,  ii 
649;  Telegraph,  ii  649;  Houston, 
Telegraph,  ii.  549;  Texas  Planter, 
ii  549;  Civilian,  ii.  549:  Austin 
City  Gazette,  ii.  549;  Morning 
Star,  ii.  550;  Texas  Sentinel,  ii. 
650;  Times,  ii.  550;  Advocate,  ii 
650;  Gazette,  ii.  550. 

Nieto,  Miguel,  capture  of,  etc.,  ii 
120. 

Nira  y  Quiroga,  O.,  gov.  of  Nueva 
Vizcaya,  1685,  i  338. 

Niza,  Friar  M.  de,  exped.  of,  1639,  i 
74-7. 

Nolan,  Philip,  exped.  of,  ii  6;  death 
of,  ii.  7. 

Nombre  de  Dios,  Durango,  founding 
of,  1563,  i.  101-2,  104;  progress  of, 
1553-1600,  i  111-12. 

Nombre  de  Jesus,  mission,  foimded, 
1688,  i  378;  refounded,  1698,  i 
879. 

Noriega,  Genl,  vessels  of,  seized,  ii. 
724. 

Norris,  Nathaniel,  Nacogdoches  re- 
bellion, ii.  320. 

Nueces,  river,  name,  i.  385. 

Nuestra  Sefiora  de  log  Dolores  mis- 
sion, founding  o^  1687,  i.  252;  1721, 
i  452. 

Nuestra  Sefiora  de  los  Dolores  de  los 
Tejas,  presidio,  founded,  1716,  i. 
614-15;  re^tabl'd,  1721,  i.  625; 
suppressed,  1729,  i.  633-4. 

Nuestra  Sefiora  de  Guadalupe  Mis- 
sion, foundinff  of,  1719,  i.  449; 
location,  i.  449-50. 

Nuestra  Sefiora  del  Pilar  de  la  Paz 
Mission,  founded,  1720,  i  449. 


Nueva  Galicia,  name,  i  39;  conquest 
of,  1542,  i.  97;  bidiiopric  of,  i  97; 
Franciscans  in,  i  97;  industrial 
progress,  i  97. 

Nueva  Tlascala,  founding  of,  i  126. 

Nueva  Vizcaya,  (see  also  Durango), 
maps  of,  i  101,  312,  347,  692,  677; 
name,  i.  102;  Ibarra's  province, 
1561,  i  102;  location,  i  102;  Ibarra's 
exped.  i  103-10;  settlements  found- 
ed in,  1563,  i.  103-4;  1564-5,  i  108- 
10;  1569-1600,  i  12;  1654-67,  i 
595-601;  industries  of,  ii.  112;  gov- 
ernors of,  i  112-13;  gov's  1600-40, 
i  306;  1640-1700,  i  S37-8;  1700-68, 
i  680-1;  1768-1800,  i  676-8;  Fran- 
ciscans in,  1554-90,  i  116-19;  160O- 
45,  i  334-6;  1640-1700,  i  363; 
Jesuits  in,  1690,  i  119;  1602-40,  i 
311-34;  1641-1700,  i  340-63,  366- 
72;  expulsion  of,  1767,  i  688-91; 
name,  etc.,  i  205;  extent  of,  i.  306; 
government  of,  i  306-7;  church 
a£fairs  in,  1600-40,  i  307-8;  1640- 
1700,  i  338-9;  1769^1800,  i  684-7; 
mission  districts  of,  300-11;  1641- 
1700,  i.  340;  subjugation  of  natives 
in,  1601-14,  i.  313-19;  the  Tepe- 
huane  revolt,  1616-17,  i  320-9; 
tribes,  etc.,  of  upper  Vizcaya,  i. 
332;  scant  annals  of,  i.  339-40; 
Indian  outbreaks  in,  1644-90,  i. 
348-372;  presidios,  etc.,  i.  682-6, 
680;  mission  affnirs  in,  1701-67,  i 
585-601;  1768-1800,  i  687-911; 
aProvincia  Interna,  1776,  i  670; 
Indian  raids,  etc.,  in,  i.  679-81; 
Indian  policy  in  1786-8,  i  682-3; 
division  of,  ii.  586;  reunited,  ii.  687. 

Nuri,  Sinaloa,  alleged  wii*-*^*!^  at,  i 
243. 


Oats,  Texas,  cultivation  of,  ii  667. 
'  Ocean,'  steamer,  mention  of,  ii.  273. 
Och,  Father,  at  San  Ignacio,  etc.,  i 

561. 
Ochiltree,  W.  B.,  defeat  election  1863^ 

ii.  405. 
Ochoa,  Gov.  A.,   succeeds  Terrazas, 

1872,  ii  624. 
Ochoa,  Col  G.  de,  revolt  of,  1828,  ii 

589. 
Oconor,  Col  H.,  provis.  gov.  of  Texas, 

1767-70,  i.  662;  mention  of,  i  714. 
Ocorinis,    Sinaloan   tribe,    revolt  of, 

1604.  i  213,  216. 
Officials,   Texas,   salaries  of,  ii  295; 

1841,  ii  346. 
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O^^dflo,  James,  mMBeaAm  o^  tL 
Ojiaaga,  Oenl,  desth  oi,  tL  621. 
OjaeU,    Father  SL,  with  KiBo'a  ex- 

ped.,  1706,  L  501-2. 
Olid,  C.  de,  expeds  of,  L  6-8,  13-14. 
OUta,   Padre    A.,   foands    eooreott, 

1601,  L  336;  Ubon,  etc,  of,  i  336. 
Olirares  j    Benito,  G.  de,  bishop   of 

Danoffo,  etc.,  179S-1812,  i  685. 
Olirai,  &pL   AC,  the  Tepehaane  re- 

Tolt,  1615-17,  L  323. 
OmitUn,  Gnxoaan  at,  1530,  L  29. 
Onabai,  Sinaloa,  alleged  mirade  at^  L 

243. 
Ofiate,  Cb^-gen.,  poHej  of,  L  378. 
Oftate,  C.  de,  with  Giuiiiaii'e  exped., 

1529,    L  28,    30;   acting     gov.    of 

Naeva    Galieia,     1538,    L  71;    ex- 
ped. of,    1605,  i    163;  1601-1611,  I 

382-4- 
Ofiate,  J.  de,  coaqaest  of  New  Mex., 

1595-9,  i.  129. 
Opata),  missionaries,  etc,  among  the, 

1633-9,    I    230;  oatbreak  o^  1820, 

il  633^ 
'Origin  and  Tme  Canse^  Texas   In- 
surrection,' ii  159. 
Orobato,  Father,  nussion  to  Sinaloa, 

1600,  L  209,  212. 
Orobio  y  Basterra,  P.  de,  gov.  ad  int. 

of  Texas,  1737-iO,  L  638^9. 
Orozco,  Older,    dispnte   with   Ibarra, 

1563,  i.  101-5. 
Orozco,  Father  D.,  death  of,  1616,  i. 

323. 
Orozco  y  Berra,  map  of,  i  310. 
Orrantia,   Gov.,  actmg  gov.,  1838,  ii 

658. 
Ortega,  arrest  of,  ii.  623. 
Ortega,  Genl,  defeat  of,  1859,  ii.  618; 

1864,  ii.  620. 
Ortega,  Friar  D.,  visits  the  Jamanas, 

1632,  i.  385. 
Ortega,    F.    de,  expeds.  of,  1632-6,  i. 

171-5;     *Primera    Demerccion,'    i. 

172;  protest,  etc.,  of,  1636,  i.  178. 
Ortega,   F.   D.   de,   gov.-intendent  of 

Durango,  17^6-92,  i.  678. 
Ortega,  H.,  at  La  Paz,  1^34,  i.  173. 
Ortiz,    Gov.    C.    R.,    flight,    etc.,   of, 

1882,  ii.  703. 
0-Jorio,  Father   G.,  la1>ors   in   Nueva 

Vizcaya,  1715-25,  i.  591-2 
O-itimuri,   Province,  location,   etc.,  i. 

204;  mission  affairs   in,   1701-30,  i. 

512-13. 
Oterrain,  Gov.,  rule  in  New  Mex.,  i. 

374. 
Otondo  y  Antillon,  I.,  contract  with 

viceroy,  etc.,  1678|  L  186;  fleet,  etc. 


of,  i  187;  expeds  o^  1683-^  L  187- 

93;  IB  dmige  at  Saa  Felipe,  1684, 

i  237. 

OnerroT  Valdes,  F.,  gov.  of  CoahuU 
and  IVxas;  i  376l 

Oviedo,  with  Yaca's  exped.,  1528,  L 

61,65. 

Owen,  lieut,  Gomaadie  defeat,   n. 

57& 


Owens,  Dr  Su  A.,  biog.,  n. 
Oyarxabal,  O^t.  8.,  tka 
revetftk  1616-17,  i  S7. 


Pfediecso,  OML  tL  IL,  qmnel  with 

Martos,  1^67,  L  652;  eor.  of  Texas, 

1789-90,  L  669. 
Packenham,  medialiaii  Mex.  h  Texas, 

il  34a 
Padres,  Lieut  J.  M.,  depoty  gov.  L. 

CaL,  1825,  iL  7ia 
Paddock,  Bw  F.,  mention  of,  iL  574. 
Pluiilla,  J.  A.,  mention  of,  iL  174. 
Paes,  Father  M.,  death  o^  1676,  L 

239. 
Paine,  Dr  J.  F.  Y.,  biojg.  of,  iL  766. 
Palacio,  Gov.  R.,  mention  of,   L  664. 
Palmerston,   Lord,  mediation  Tezaa 

k  Mex.,  iL  340. 
Palon,  Father,  rept,  etc,  of,  L  72^ 

33;  feud  with  Barri,  1772,  L  735-6. 
Papagos,  mention  of,  L  506;  removal 

of,  ordered,  1750,  i.  533;  the  Pima 

revolt,  1751-2,  i.  544;  missionaries 

among,  i.  561-2. 
Parades,  revolt  of.  1844,  iL  662 
Pardifias,   J.    I.    de,  gov.    of  Kueva 

Vizcaya,  1690,  L  338. 
Paredes.  Gen.,  captures  Mazatlan,  iL 

658. 
Paredes,  Father  A.,  report  of,  L  38^ 

91. 
Paredes,  Friar  M.  S.  de,  protest  of, 

1729,  i.  634. 
Parker,  Daniel,  mention  of,  iL   171, 

174. 
Parker,   James  W.,    mention  of,  iL 

172 
Parmer,  Martin,  mention  of,  iL  172, 

174. 
Parra,  F.  de  la,  exped.  to  Sinaloa, 

1810,   iL     630-1;    capture    of,     iL 

632. 
Parral,  settlement  of,  founded,  1631, 

i.   334;  a  presidio,    L    ^6;  Frendi 

defeat  at,  1866,  ii.  622. 
Parras  district,  Jesuit  missions  secu- 
larized in,   1645-6,  L  342;  effect  ol 

seculariation,    L    343^;    Uleged 
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miracle  in,  1669,  i.  344;  small-poz 
in,  1682,  i.  344;  transferred  to  Coa- 
huila,  1785,  i.  604. 

Parraa  mission,  location,  etc.,  of,  i. 
311. 

Farrilla,  Col  D.  0.,  gov.  of  Sinaloa 
and  Sonora,  i.  531;  rule,  1749-^3, 
L  531-54;  quarrel  with  Jesuits, 
1762,  i.  548-64;  exped.  of,  1767-8, 
L  644;  the  massa4;re  at  San  S^ba, 
1758,  i.  645-9;  rept  of,  i.  648-9; 
exped.  against  Comanches,  1759,  i. 
649. 

Fascual,  Padre  J.,  missionary  labors 
of,  1627,  L  225;  missions  founded 
by,  1526-7,  i.  227:  death  of,  1632, 
i.  229;  mention  of,  i.  353-4. 

Paso  del  Korte,  presidio,  site  of,  re- 
moved, i.  680. 

Patoni,  Gen.,  defeat  of,  1859,  iL  618; 
gov.  Durango,  1861,  defeat  of, 
1864,  iL  620;  harasses  the  French, 
1866,  iL  622;  murder  of,  etc.,  ii. 
623. 

Patrick,  Creorge  M.,  mention  of,  ii. 
172. 

Fatten,  at  battle  S.  Antonio,  ii.  185. 

Fatten,  Capt.,  mention  of,  ii.  244. 

Pavon,  General,  defeat  of,  ii.  327-8. 

Pavy,  Capt.  F.,  mention  of,  iL  735. 

Peacock,  Capt.,  mention  of,  ii.  179. 

Fearce,  Senator  J.  A.,  boundary  and 
debt  of  Texas,  bill  to  solve,  iL  399. 

Pease,  Gov.  E.  M.,  election  of,  1853, 
iL  404;  re<ilection,  1855,  iL  405; 
defeat,  1866,  ii.  483;  message  Nov. 
1857,  iL  414;  Sheridan  appts  gov., 
iL  491,  493;  resignation  of,  ii.  498. 

Fecoro,  Father  F.,  labors,  etc.,  of,  i. 
248. 

Fedrin,  Antonio,  jefe  politico,  1864, 
U.726. 

Pefia,  Capt.,  mention  of,  ii.  330. 

Fefiaiosa,  Gov.  D.  de,  with  Foute's 
exped.,  1640,  i.  180;  exped.  of, 
1662,  i.  386-8;  quarrel  with  the  in- 
quisition, i.  369;  proposals  to  French 
ffovt,  i.  393-6;  death  of,  1687,   L 

Penasco,   Father  F.,   mention  of,  L 

378. 
Pendleton,  W.  S.,  biog.  of,  iL  578. 
Penitentiaries,  Texas,  ii.  634. 
Peons,  Mex.,  position  of,  iL  91. 
Peralta,  battle  at,  ii.  453. 
Peralta  y  Mendoza,  J.,  alcalde  mayor 

of  San  Felipe,  1644,  i.  207;  coman- 

dante  of  Sonora,  i.  234. 
Perea,  Father  E.,  mission  to  the  Jn- 

maoas,  1629,  i  385. 


Perea,  Capt.  P.  de,  alcalde  mayor  of 

San  Felipe,  1626-41,  L  207;  coman- 

dante  of  Sinaloa,   1626-40,  i.  227- 

31;   province  of,   divided,   i.   232; 

rule  of,  i.  232-3;  death  of,  1644,  L 

233. 
Pereda  y  Arce,  Capt.  F.,  with  Oton- 

da's  exped.,  1683,  i.  187. 
Perez,  Col.,  enters  Durango,  1866,  iL 

62^ 
Perez,  A.,  expeds  of,  1686-7,  L  413. 
Perez,  J.,  exped.  to  Alta  Cal,  1769, 

L489. 
Perez,  Capt.     J.    A.,    defeated    by 

Apaches,  1730,  L  635. 
Perez,  Father  M.,  mission  to  Sinaloa, 

1600-4,    i.    209,    213;    missionary 

labors  of,    1617,   L  224;  death  of, 

1626,  i.  227. 
Perry,  CoH  defeats  Elizondo,  1813,  iL 

25-6;  proclamation  of,  1815,  ii.  34; 

defeat  and  death  of,  ii.  37-8. 
Perry,  A.  G.,  mention  of,  iL  172,  174. 
Perry,  J.  F.,  delegate  conv.,  1835,  iL 

160;  mention  o^  ii.  300. 
Pescador,  J.  A.,  mention  of,  iL  589. 
Pesqueira,  Gov.,  reflection  of,  1867, 

ii.  701;  defeats  Porfirists,  etc.,  iL 

702. 
Pfefferkom,  I.,  mission  to  Pimerfa,  L 

561-2. 
Phelps,  Orlando,  release  of,  ii.  370. 
Philippine  islands,  Urdaneta's  exped. 

to,  1564-6,  L  137-9;  course,  L  138- 

40. 
Physical  divisions,  Texas,  description 

of,  ii.  651-6. 
Piastla,  province,  Guzman  in,  1531, 

L  33. 
Piatos,  campaigns  against  the,  1768- 

71,  L  695-701. 
Piccolo,  Father  F.  M.,  plot  to  murder, 

1701,  i.  423;  at  Loreto,  L  425;  re- 
port of,  i.  425-6;  exped.  of,  1702,  i. 

426-7;  explors  of,  1703,  L  427-^; 

1716,   L   437;    death    of,    1729,   L 

454-^. 

Piccolo,  Father  M.,  Salvatierra's  ex- 
ped. to  Cal.,  1697-1700,  L  283, 
289-301. 

Piedras,  Col.,  mention  of,  ii.  116; 
releases  citizens,  ii.  123;  settlers' 
defeat  of,  ii.  127-8. 

Pierson,  Capt.,  mutiny  of,  ii.  360. 
Pierson,   J.   G.  W.,  mention  of,   iL 

172. 
Pike,  Maj.  Z.  M.,  explor.  of,  ii.  3. 
Pilar,  presidio,  founded,  1721,  i,  626- 

7;  abandoned,  1772,  L  655-6. 
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FQar,  O.  del,  with  Ohuman'a  ezped., 
1630-1,  L  30,  37. 

PimM,  alleged  oatra^  of,  i.  253-4; 
aid  the  Spaniards,  l  255-6;  revolt, 
etc.,  of,  1695,  L  260-3;  Apache 
raids  on,  etc.,  1698-9,  L  274;  cam- 
paigns against  the,  1768-71,  i  695- 
701. 

Pimeria,  map  of,  i  251;  Kino's  labors 
in,  i.  492-3,  502-5;  Campo*s  labors 
in,  L  507-8;  mission  affaurs  in, 
1723-30,  i.  510-11;  1731^1,  i. 
523-5;  1751-67,  i.  560-4;  mining 
aflBairs,  1736-41,  i.  525-8;  treatment 
of  natives,  i.  533;  Jesuits  in,  1750, 
L  543^;  revolt  in,  1751-2,  i.  544-5. 

Pifiadero,  B.  R,  alcalde  mayor  of 
San  Felipe,  1674,  L  237. 

Pifiadero,  o.  P.  de,  exped.,  etc.,  ol, 
i.  184-6;  petition  of,  1671,  L  186. 

Pindray,  Charles  de,  death  of,  etc, 
ii  675-6. 

Pineda,  A.  A.,  voyage  of,  1519,  L  380. 

Pineda,  J.  de,  gov.  of  Sonora  and 
Sinaloa,  1763-9,  i  710-11. 

Pineda,  J.  C.  de,  gov.  of  Sinaloa  and 
Sonora,  i.  564;  rale,  1763-8,  L  664- 
78,694-711. 

Pineda,  Capt.  M.,  campaign  of,  L. 
Cal.,  1847,  il  713et8eq. 

PiniUa  y  Pere^  Angel,  aealoosy  in 
royal  cause,  ii.  584. 

Pinkard,  Ferdinand,  mention  of,  ii 
650. 

Pitic,  presidio  founded  at,  etc.,  1741- 
4,  L  528-30;  removed,  1750,  i.  535. 

Pitic  (see  also  Hermosillo),  improve- 
ments, etc.,  at,  i.  569-70;  made 
capital,  ii.  650. 

Tlan  of  battle-field,'  San  Jacinto,  ii. 
256. 

'Plan  San  Antonio  and  environs,'  ii. 
181. 

Pleasant  Grove,  federal  victory  at,  ii. 
467. 

Pleasant  Hill,  federal  victory  at,  ii. 
467. 

Plemons,  Judge  W.  B.,  first  judge 
new  constitution,  ii.  578. 

Plum  creek,  Comanches'  defeat  at, 
1840,  u.  325. 

Plnmmer,  Capt,  warning  to  Baylor, 
ii.  411. 

Population,  Texas,  ii.  2;  increase  of, 
1830,  ii.  76;  CoahuQa,  1803-10,  ii. 
78:  Texas,  1834.  ii.  148;  1836.  ii. 
285;  1841,  ii.  346;  1844-7,  ii.  360- 
1;  1860-88,  ii.  529;  Sonora  and 
Sinaloa,  1831-9,  ii.  647;  N.  Mex. 
states,  ii.  745. 


PorfiriatM,  lerolio^  1871-2  and  1875,. 
ii.  624,  701. 

Politics  (see  abo  Electioiis  and  party 
names);  Texas,  1825,  ii  190  et  seq.p 
election  Jnl^  1836,  ii  291;  1857,  li 
423;  1861,  iu  451;  first  organisation 
of,  ii  419;  know-nothing  party,  ii 
420;  abolitionists,  ii  420;  civil  war,, 
ii  427;  antagonism  in  1870-1,  ii 
607;  democratic  scheme,  1872,  ii. 
609-10;  Dnrmngo,   1824,  ii  687-9. 

Porter  y  Casanate,  alcalde  mayor  of 
San  FeUpe,  1650,  i  207. 

Portilla,  Col  N.  de  la,  bntdiery  of 
Texans,  ii  234-^5;  disgust,  eta,  of, 
ii  836-7;  Utlie  San  Jacinto,  ii 
263. 

PortoU,  Gov.,  exped.  to  Alta  CaL, 
1769,  i  489-90,  766. 

PortoU,  Don  G.  de,  the  Jesuit  expul- 
sion, 1767-8,  i.  477-81. 

Portsmouth,  U.  8.,  sloop  of  war,  ii 
667^;  captures  La  Paz,  ii  712L 

Potter,  Robert,  elected  sec  of  navy, 
u.  218;  o^poettion  to  Suita  Anna's- 
treaty,  ii  270-1. 

Portugal,  F.  J.  P.  de,  gov.-intendent 
of  Dnrango,  1792,  i  678. 

Portugal,  Gomez,  plans  exped.  to 
Sinaloa,  1810,  ii  680. 

Powers,  James,  colony  gimnt,  u.  74. 

Prado,  Father  N.,  laliors,  etc.,  of,  i 
247-8. 

Prairie  View  school,  ii  647. 

Presidios,  Sonora  and  Sinaloa,  1826,. 
ii.  638;  decline  of,  1833,  ii  661. 

Price,  Gen.,  Trias'  surrender  to,  ii. 
611-12. 

Printing,  Texas,  first  press,  ii.  648. 

Proafio,  Capt  D.  de,  alcalde  mayor 
of  San  Miguel,  1531,  i  37-^;  tnal, 
etc.,  of,  i  59. 

Protestant  episcopal  church,  Texas, 
first,  ii.  548. 

Provincias  intemas,  organization, 
etc.,  of,  1776-7,  i  67(X-2;  name,  i 
670-1;  division  of  provinces,  1785, 
i  673-4;  consolidation  of  provinces, 
1787,  1793,  i.  674-5;  del  Oriente,  i 
67i-5;  del  Occidente,  i  674-5;  rs- 
division  of,  ii  581. 

Pujol,  Lieut,  murders  Melendez,  ii 
725. 

Purfsima  mission,  founded,  1787,  i 
770. 

Purfsima  Concepcion  »"»—»^m  founded,. 
1718,  i  438;  battle  at»  ii  176-7. 


Queretaro,  ccmqnest  of,  i  13. 
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Qnezala,  province,  Guzman  in,  1531, 

i.  32-3. 
Quihue,  P.,  revolt  of,  1696,  i.  273. 
Quijada,  J.  L.  de,  exped.  to  Sinaloa, 

1584,  i.  114. 
Quintero,  Cul  Cayetano,  defeats  the 

Lipana,  ii.  32. 
Quivira,     city,    discovery,    etc.,   of, 

1662,  i.  386-7. 
Quivira.  province,  Coronado*8  exped. 

in,  1541,  i.  85-6. 
Qniviras,    Spaniards     defend,      etc., 

1601,  i.  383^ 


R 


Rabago  y  Teran,F.  de,  capt.  of  San 

Javier  inisHion,  1751,  i.  642. 
Rdbago  y  Teraii,  P.,  gov.  of  Coahuila 

and  Texa^,  i.  376,  604. 
Races,  N.  Mex.  states,  ii.  743-4. 
Rafael,  Ind.  chief,  ii.  595. 
Railroads,  Texas,  ii.  570-6;  state  aid 

to,  ii.  575;  strike,   1886,  ii.  575-6. 
Rainwater,   £.    R.,    mention    of,    ii. 

260. 
Ramirez,    Father   G.,   labors    of,   i. 

124-5. 
Ramirez,  Friar  J.  B.,  with  Lncenilla*s 

ex|>ed.,  1668,  i.  184. 
Ramirez,  Jesus,  defeat  and  death  of, 

ii.  703. 
Ramon,  Capt.,  murder  of,  i.  631. 
Ramon,  Capt.  I).,  exped.  of,  1716,  i. 

612-16. 
Ramon,  Capt.  J.,  exped.  of,  1721,  i. 

623-4. 
Rangel,  Col  J.  M.,  quells  revolt,  1880, 

ii.  739. 
Rebollar,  M.  de,  gov.  of  Nueva  Viz- 

caya.  1674-6,  i.  338. 
Reconstruction,  Texas,  ii.  476,  et  seq. 
Reddick,  J.  A.,  mention  of,  ii.  558. 
Redondo,     Gov.,    elected    eub.-gov., 

1848,  ii.  671-2. 
Reese,  Capt.,  mutiny  of,  iL  360. 
Reeve,  Col,  capture  of,  ii.  437. 
Reeves,  Denmore,  mention  of,  ii.  260. 
Refugio,  Nuestra  SeAora  del,  mission, 

founded,  1791,  i.  668;  attack  on,  ii. 

222  4;  capture  of,  1842,  ii.  348. 
Regulators  aud  moderators,   war  of, 

ii.  354. 
Religion,  Texas,  ii.  96,  547-8. 
Remedios,  town,  founding  of,  i.  253. 
Rengel,  J.,  comandante  gen.  ad  int. 

of   Provincias  Intemas,   1784-5,   i. 

673;  comandante  inspector,  i.  674. 
Renshaw,  Commamlcr,  surrender  of 

Galveston  to,  ii.454;  death  of,  ii.456. 
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Renterfa,  M.  de,  with  Ibarra  s  exped., 
1563,  i.  105. 

Representatives,  Texas,  list  of,  1846- 
61,  ii.  449. 

Republic  of  the  Rio  Grande,  organi- 
zation and  defeat  of,  ii.  329  et  seq. 

Republic  of  Sonora,  Walker  s,  ii.  723. 

Kepublican8,Texas,  defeat  of,election, 
1872and  1873,  ii.  508;  1876,  ii.515. 

Retz,  Father  J.,  mention  of,  i.  469; 
labors,  etc.,  of,  i.  470-2;  the  Jesuit 
expulsion,  1767-8,  i.  479. 

Revenue  (see  also  finance),  Texas, 
collection  of  customs,  1831,  ii.  117; 
1852-58,  ii.  415;  N.  Mex.  states,  ii. 
741-2. 

Revolution  against  royalty,  1811,  ii. 
17  et  se(^.;  of  Texas,  events  lead- 
ing to,  ii.  152  et  seq.;  peace  and 
war  i>arties,  ii.  160;  of  Diaz,  1871- 
2  and  1875-7,  ii.  623-5;  federalisto 
Sonorn  and  Sinaloa,  1S37-8,  ii.  656; 
Gaudara's  revolt,  1843,  iL  661; 
Sonora  and  Sinaloa,  1852-8,  ii.  695; 
Sonora  Porfirists,  1871,  ii.  701;  Por- 
firists,  Sinaloa,  1876,  ii.  702;  of 
Marquez  de  Leon,  1879,  iL  703,  738. 

Reyes,  Father  A.  de  los,  rept.  of, 
1772,  L  709;  bishop  of  Sonora,  etc., 
1782-7,  L  712-13. 

ReymershoflFer,  G.,  biog.  of,  ii.  766. 

Reynolds,  Genl,  eucceeds  Hancock,  iL 
494. 

Rezabal,  Capt.  A.,  comandante  at 
San  Felipe,  1701,  L  616. 

Rhuen,  Father  £.,  at  Sonoita,  1750, 
L  543;  murder  of,  1751,  L  544. 

Ribas,  Father  A.  P.  de,  mission  to 
Sinaloa,  1604,  L  212-15;  provmcial 
of  Mex.,  1620,  i.  225;  'Triumphs 
of  the  Faith,' L  535-6. 

Rickett,  Capt.,  operations  agaimt 
Cortina,  ii.  447. 

Rio,  Father  M.  del,  lal>ors  of,  L  242. 

Rio  Grande  City,  Cortina  captures, 
ii.  448. 

Rio  y  Loza,  Capt.  R.  del,  mining  ex- 
peds  of,  1563,  L  106;  gov.  oi  Nue/a 
Vizcaya,  1589-90,  L  113;  gov.  of 
Sinaloa,  1501,  L  115. 

Ripperdd,  Baron  de,  gov.  of  Texas,  i. 
652;  rule,  1767-78,  i.  652-60. 

Rivera,  Capt.,  with  Consag's  exped., 
1753,  i.  470;  exped.  to  Alta  Cal., 
1769,  i.  489;  death  of,  L  1781. 

Rivera,  Visitador-general  P.,  de,  rept 
of,  1730,  L  512-13;  *  Diario, '  etc,, 
i.  583-4;  rept.  on  Texan  affairs, 
1729,  L  633-4. 

Rivera  y  Moncada,  Don  F.,  in  charge 
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at  Loreto,   1762,   L  469-70;  Heut- 

gov.  of  Baja  Cal.,  etc.,  1776,  i.  742; 

in  Alta  Cal.,  1774,  i.  768. 
RoUards,  W.  L.,  Texas  comptroller, 

1866,  ii  483. 
Roberts,  C.  M.,  ezecntion  of,  ii  368. 
Roberts,   Gov.   0.    M.,    election    of, 

1878,  ii.  522;  inaugural  address,  ii 

523;  special  message,  ii.  523-4. 
Robertson,  J.  B.,  mention  of,  ii.  518. 
Robinson,   Capt   A.,  mention  of,  iL 

296. 
Robinson,  James  W.,  mention  of,  ii 

171,  197;  appVd  lieut-gov.,  ii  173; 

ruse  of,  ii.  372-3. 
Robinson,   Joel  N.,   captures  Santa 

Anna,  ii.  264. 
Robinson,  T.,  mention  of,  ii  550. 
Rodriguez,  Father  A.,  exped.  of,  1581, 

i  127. 
Rodriguez,  Lieut  N.,   defeat  of,  ii 

188-9. 
Rogers,  C.  H.,  mention  of,  ii.  663. 
Rogers,  John  D.,  biog.  of,  ii  766. 
Rogers,  Capt.  W.,  voyage,  etc.,  of, 

1708-10,1.  197-200. 
Romano,  Father,  mention  of,  i  444. 
Romero,  Capt.,    with    Salvatierra's 

exped.,  1697,  L  284. 
Romero,  T.,  Tellez  defeats,  1846,  ii 

669. 
Romen,  J.  A.,  gov.  of  Alta  CaL,  1791, 

i.  750,  772. 
Roods,  *  Texas,*  ii.  668-9. 
Rosales,  surrender  of,  ii  611-12. 
Resales,   Gov.    A.,    appointment    of, 

1864,  ii.  696;  resignation  of,  ii.  698. 
Rosales,   P.    A.   de,   with  Cardona*s 

exped.,  1614,  i  164. 
Rosenburg,  mention  of,  ii.  334;  death 

of,  ii.  335. 
Rosillo,  battle  of,  1813,  ii.  22-3. 
Ross,  Col  Reuben,  battle  of  Alcantro, 

ii.   327-8;  abandons  federalists,  ii. 

328. 
Rouset,  F.   de  J.,  bishop  of  Sonora, 

1796,  i  713. 
'Routes  of  armies/  Houston  and  Santa 

Anna's,  plan,  ii  252. 
Rowan,  Wm,  execution  of,  ii.  368. 
Royalists,  revolt  against,  1811-14,  ii. 

1 7  et  seq. ;  defeat  on  Salitre  prairie, 

1812,  ii.  20;  siege  at  La  Bahfa,  ii. 

21-2;  battle  of  Rosillo,  1813,  ii,  23; 

assassination   of,    1813,   ii   24;  de- 
feat of  Elizondo,  ii.  25-6;  victory 

of,  ii.   26  et  seq.;  surrender  of  at 

Rosario,  1810,  ii.  631. 
Royall,  R.  R.,  pres.  San  Felipe  coon- 

cil|  ii  168;  mention  of,  ii  170. 


Royston,   Treas,  M.  H.,  election  of, 

1866,  ii.  483. 
Rubi,   Gov.,   election  of  denounced, 

1868,  iL  700. 
Rubf,  Marques  de,  tour  of,  1766-7,  i 

585,  651 ;  rept.  of,  i.  651-2. 
Ruiz,  Alcalde,  mention  of.  ii.  214. 
Ruiz,  Father  A.,  labors  in  Topia,  i 

313,  317;    revolt  of  the  Acaxees, 

1601-2,  i  314. 
Ruiz,  F.,  signs  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, ii  216. 
Ruiz,  J.  M.,  jefe  politico,   succeeds 

Ai^eUo,  1822,  ii  708. 
Runnels,   Gov.   H.   R.,   election    of, 

1857,  ii   423;    secession  message, 

1858,  ii  424;  defeat  election,  1859, 
u.  426. 

Rusk,  Gen.  T.  J.,  biog.  of,  ii  167, 
421;  elected  sec.  of  war,  ii  218; 
arrival  at  Houston's  camp,  ii  251; 
speech  of,  ii  253;  at  battle  San 
Jacinto,  ii  258;  appt*d  commander- 
in-chief,  ii  269;  mention  of,  ii. 
272;  force  of,  July  1836,  ii  289; 
reapp't'd  sec  of  war,  ii  294;  Cher- 
okee battle,  1839,  ii  323;  Indian 
war  debt,  ii  413;  death  of,  ii  421. 

Ryan,  Capt.,  mutiny  of,  ii  3i50. 

Ryan,  A.  P.,  biog.,  ii  674-5.. 

Ryerson,  Gov.  C^.,  biog.  o^  ii  732. 
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Saavedra,  A.  de,  voyage  of,  1527,  i 
23. 

Sabaibos,  revolt  of  the,  1602,  i  316. 

*  Sabine,'  schooner,  ii  118. 

Sabine  City,  union  capture  of,  ii 
454-5. 

Sabine  cross-roads,  confederate  vic- 
tory at,  ii.  467. 

Sacramento,  presidio  Coahuila  found- 
ed, 1736,  i.  607. 

Sacta,  Father  F.  J.,  mission  to 
Pimeria,  1695,  i  259;  martyrdom 
of,  i.  260. 

Salado  creek,  battle  at,  1813,  ii.  22-3. 

Salas,  Father  J.  de,  exped.  of,  etc.,  i 
384-5. 

Salazar,  Texans  surrender  to,  ii  335. 

Salazar,  Friar  D.  de,  mention  of,  i 
379. 

Salcedo,  F.,  voyage  of,  1565,  i  138. 

Salcedo,  J.  G.,  gov.  of  Nueva  Viz- 
caya,  1670-3,  i.  337-8. 

Salcedo,  Manuel  de,  gov.  of  Texas, 
1810,  ii  17;  siege  of  La  Bahfa, 
1812-13.  ii.  21-2;  battle  at  Salado 
creek,  ii  22-3. 
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Salcedo  y  Salced,  Brig.  Nemesio,  re- 
call of,  ii.  582;  executes  Hidalgo, 
ii.  584. 

Salduendo,  Friar  A.,  labors  in  Coa- 
huila,  l(K)3-6,  L  336,  375. 

Salea,  Father  L.,  'Noticias/  i.   750. 

Salgado,   Father,  mention  of,  i.  566. 

Salineros,  raids  of  the,  1645,  i.  350-1. 

Salitre  prairie.  batUe  at,  1812,  ii.  20. 

Salt  war,  Texas,  ii.  519-22. 
i.  Saltillo,  revolt  at,  i.  126;  villa  of, 
founded,  1586,  i.  126;  faction  fiffht 
at,  1832,  u.  143;  centralists  defeat 
at,  ii.  330-1. 
i^  Saltillo  district,  transferred  to  Coa- 
huila,  1785,  i.  604. 

Salvador,  Capt.  F.  S.,  representations 
to  the  king,  1751,  i.  541-3. 

Salvatierra,  Father  J.  M.,  labors,  etc., 
of,  i.  248-^,  254,  286-91,  372,  511; 
biog.,  etc.,  i.  278;  proposed  mission 
to  Cal.,  i.  278;  discouragements  of, 
i.  278-9;  aid,  etc.,  to,  i.  279-80; 
license  ipanted  to,  1697,  i  280; 
preparations,  etc.,  of,  i.  281-3;  voy. 
of,  I.  284;  founds  Loreto,  i.  284-6; 
works  of,  i.  289-90;  expeds  of,  i. 
294-5,  299,  301,  433,  *37,  493-8; 
appeals  of,  rejected,  i.  301-2;  com- 
plaints against,  i.  302-3;  removal 
of,  L  303-4;  explor.  of,  1701,  i.  421; 
1703,  i.  427;  intercourse  with  Kino, 
i  421-2;  at  Loreto,  i.  422-4,  429- 
32;  provincial,  i.  430;  report  of,  i. 
430-1;  death  of,  1717,  L  438. 

Sam  Houston  Normal  institute,  ii.545. 

Samaniego,  L.  de,  with  Guzman's  ex- 
ped.,  1530,  i.  30,  36;  death  of,  i.  83. 

San  Agustin  de  Ahumada,  presidio, 
establ'd,  1755,  i.  643;  presidio, 
abandoned,  1772,  i.  655-6. 

San  Andres,  attacked  by  Acaxees, 
1601-2,  i.  314. 

San  Antonio  mission,  founded,  1771, 
i.  767. 

'San  Antonio,*  war  schooner,  mutiny 
on,  ii.  351. 

'San  Antonio  and  environs,'  map,  ii 
181. 

San  Antonio  de  Be  jar  (see  also  Bejar); 
society  of,  ii.  3;  siege  of,  ii.  177  et 
seq. ;  capitulation  of,  ii.  188;  cap- 
tured by  Vasquez,  1842,  ii.  348. 

San  Antonio  del  Parral,  custodia  of, 
created,  1714,  i.  591. 

San  Antonio  de  Velero  mission, 
founded,  1718,  i.  618. 

San  Augustin,  municipality  created, 
ii.144. 

San  Bemab^i  miflaion  o^  founded, 


1674,  i.  363;  the  Manila  galleon  at, 
1734,  i.  457;  1735,  i.  460. 

'San  Bernard,'  war  schooner,  iL  351. 

San  Bernardo,  Bahia  de,  opened  as  a 
port,  ii.  2. 

San  Bernardino  de  Candela  mission, 
founding  of,  1690,  i  378. 

San  Bruno,  settlement,  founding  of, 
1683,  i.  190;  affairs  at,  i.  190-3; 
abandoned,  1685,  i.  193. 

San  Buenaventura,  founded,  1782,  L 
770. 

San  Buenaventura,  mission,  reestab- 
lished, 1692,  L  378;  presidio,  site 
removed,  L  680. 

San  Carlos,  custodia  of,  organized, 
1783,  L  719;  mission  of,  &unded, 
1770,  L  767. 

San  Carlos  de  Buenavista,  presidio 
establ'd  at,  i.  567. 

San  Dieso,  Cal.,  Cabrillo  at,  1542,  i. 
135;  Vizcaino's  exped.  at,  1602,  i. 
158;  AriUaga  at,  1796,  i.  753;  first 
mission  founded  at,  1769,  i.  766; 
destruction  of  1775,  i.  768. 

*San  Felipe'  war  vessel,  defeats  Correo, 
ii.  161-2. 

San  Felipe,  missions,  etc.,  of,  1645,  i. 
236;  burning  of,  1836,  ii.  247. 

San  Felipe  de  Real  de  Chihuahua, 
founding  of,  i.  599-600;  declared  a 
villa,  1718,  L  600;  prosperity  of,  i 
600-1. 

San  Felipe  y  Santiago  de  Carapoa, 
villa,  founded,  1583,  i.  113;  aban- 
doned, i.  114;  reestablished,  1584, 
L  114;  presidio  establ'd  at,  1596,  i. 
115;  missionaries  at,  i.  122-3;  gar- 
rison of,  i  207;  alcalde  may  ores, 
1600-50,  L  207;  population,  l  207; 
Jesuits  at-,  i.  207;  population  of, 
1678,  L  238. 

San  Fernando,  name  changed,  ii.  1 10- 
11. 

San  Fernando  mission,  founded,  1797, 
L  771. 

San  Fernando  de  VelicatlL  mission, 
founding  of,  1769,  i.  490-1. 

San  Francucobay,  discovery,  etc.,  of, 
1769,  i.  766-7. 

San  Francisco  mission,  founded,  1776, 
i.  768. 

San  Francisco  Borja  mission,  mention 
of,  i.  244-5;  Spaniards  massacred 
at,  1648,  i.  353-4;  mission,  found- 
ing, etc.,  of,  1759-62,  i.  471-2. 

San  Francisco  de  Comayaus,  convent 
founded  at,  1604,  i.  336. 

San  Francisco  de  la  Espada  mission, 
deacript  of,  1778,  L  658-9. 
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San  Fnncuco  Jarier,  missina  district.    San  Jok  Imoriiy  tovB,  fandiBg  €( 

founding  o£.   1639.  L  230:  miMico.        i.  2d3w 

etc..  -f.'liUo.  L  23;^-d:  toviu.  etc..    San  JvW  TjxmiMxo  mi^rion,  mentki 

of.  lti.Vl.  L  '24±  ..f.  u  a44-i 

Son  Frjja^:i^»  J^rier  de  Xi;«ra  mis-    S>^a  Jc«m   t  San  Miguel  de  Agnaji 

si.^tu  :  »anie»i  17:iX  L  oiT.  •     !ai*ii^--a.  e^saU't^  iTiSX  L  619. 

Saa  Fraaoi^.N-k  Javi-er  -io  S  ^lora  mis-   >an  J;iaa  R>no*a,  Alca  CnL,  fomid- 

«:  >a.  aieat.xi  of,  L  2*4-^5.  |     m^  cf.  ITtfT.  L  •  •  *- . 

San  Friui.xftM  de  l-^i  Te;u  misini^a.    Saa  itcvi  BaatUta  inffi«iwi.  fo«;Bdi^ 


o£.  \6^.  L  3:»:  170$,  L  422;  a 
^  ta.  i:-21.  L  4:^ 
San  Jsaa  OipUsrano  mitwm.  mcatiaa 

of.  L  d>>:  fcKindcd.   1776-7,  L  768t 


'  ^ 


f -on  let  1690,  L  415:  ITld.  L  014: 

Kcknci^  at,  i  417:  locauon,  L  4l5; 

a^in  i  ^n^^L  L  419. 
San  tiaUiel  ini*-^^>n,  founded,  1771. 

L  767.  ;  >ia  T-i::  ie  l>*  CahalleroA^ 

Saa    Ga^'heL    p9el4a,    foonding    of.  *     X«v  VIex..  Ij99.  L  IS. 

1.531.  i.  3:>4.  >an  Jaan  de  Mazadnn.  flc< 

San  * rer'-aioi'v.  settleaient,  f-Mindinj:    San   Joan  de    SixtakA.   foonding  o^ 

ff,  lMi\  L  S7;  h^>«til:tyof  nauve«l  j      lo-JX  L  lO>:  la.liaa  aatbre*kat,i 

L   >9:  s::e  of.  chaa^ed.   L  d^;  de>        113:  a'«ai.x»eL  L   1I3L 

t^ne^L  154:2.  L  S^9Ul  >an  Joan  raCey.  Ib^ira  a  cxpedL  i^ 

Saa  I^ao:<>.  missions  of.  164a.  L  236;        loi^-^  L  lOti-7. 

172^.  L  454.  ^>an  Joan  y  Saasa  Cnu.   3C  de,  watr, 

Saa   Izaac;>\   town,   fovnding  ol^   L        of   Saeva    VLroaya*    1714,    L   561; 

2'^'^.  mea$xir«s.  L  583. 

Saa  Icaacio  de  Piastia,  Hennosillo's    Saa   U^krenzo    »»^«*"^?n^    foondinff  o^ 

d^:Va:  at,  ISll.  d.  «Jl-2.  |     176I-i  L  650. 

Saa  I  jnacio  d-^   Yaqoi  miMion,  men-    N&a  Lai»  presidio,  site  oC  tnnsfcrreiit 

uon"  of.  L  244.  j      1772.  L  «K. 

San  Ijraacio  Zapt*.  see  Zape.  jSaa   Lais   de  las  Anmrillns  ytwifat 

San  liief^fLso  soivion,  estaU'd,  1744,  |     f  .xm^ling  of.  1757.  L  644. 

i.  t>41.  Nan  LaU  G<xizaga  m^^-osi^  fovnded. 

Sin  •li.::a^>.  ^*k:tle  of.  iL  255  et  soq.  *      17o7.  i.  4ol. 

'>»a -Ti.:::::,*  %-ir  «*:h.- atr,  i- ri.VV    ^.ka    Lcis   O' i*po   xsl^sicvi.   f<>ca*icd, 
Saa  Javi-r  nii«*i.a,  :-.»ani:ai  of.  IrV-'J*.        *77I.  :.  7'"7. 

L  il*.*:   :;:"  r>»-ik   at.    17«>U   i.   A'2:^-    <\r.  Lr.:*  Rcv  ciis*:on.  foondeiL  179S^ 

U^irte  a:.  L  4*j:V-4;  pr>*i-er.:v  .:•'.        l    .,1. 

i   4.r>-4:  revol:   a%    Kal  l  *4:>:    ^^n    Mi^eL  r-ZIa   de.    foca  iiiu  c< 

pr'*T-.-r.TT  ::.  I7«>\  L  4v?:  n'<*-  a        1551.  l  37->;  *::e    of.  reai-veL  L 

traa-:-rrei.   171'-^  L  4>>:  F.-va::*-        S>:  o^  lit:  a  of.    !63>-o,  i.  :>«-7. 

caa?    a:.    !7»>S.    i.    4>4-5:  e^ta'I'd,    San  Mi^-el  ai>*:- r..   rs^'-CLlt.  1721.  L 

1744.  :.  041:  -l-serr.  a  .  :.  :.  tVii       |     '-J^^  :  -i^^L  17ST.  L  746;  focn*fcd, 
Sa-i  -^w.-ir  l.'l  Bao.  Kiao*  eTir^L  to.  '      !7'.C    :.  771. 

i:  o.  -  270-  *      '<ia  yii^-l  -ir  \'^  Aieasw  Fr«ich  «c- 

Sa-    T"  :~!?.  paeMo,  fonalinj  •::,  1....  '      -:a;-i::  a  cf.  !7lL^.  :_  7I>_IQ 

I.  7"-S.  ^-aa    Mij-iil      le     A^ay.     auMfoo. 

Sia  J.'-e,   aiidaii>n,  foondei.  17?7,  L        :  •:•:  lir.^  cf.  I'*..'.  L  iTT?. 

. .  I.  ^ar.  M  r:-:.  OLe  «.  -r-ar  ziisdioo,  foond- 

Saa  ■^-  '*K  •!-  Anayo  mission,  desoriv:.  '     e-L  17!'".  L  615. 

of,  177>,  :.  »V.^7-S.  Saa  M;-i-.l   H-r:as:-a.<w   rnesiLo  et- 

Sa-.   -^    '^    n. :?.-:.  a.    Texas,    focn-ied,        ta"  !  La:.  I0.V1.  -..  ^vVi. 

171'*.  L  014.  -Nia  M  j-i-I  :  r:.»^'a_-=jLa"seTpe*L  at, 

Saa  J  -c    I- 1  C\.-i>.  mission  f  ::a:e:        !'—'*.  i-  57-S. 

a:.  17.*ia,L4:v:  r'r^5:i:oe*:a*  l:  a:.    ^1:1   M:ja-.:.  r/. -:r.  t"^azTaaa's  exiwd. 

l.t^wj.  L  4'!:i;  ir.:<s-   aa  i  o:-.ar^.a  r  --        ^  a  :-::.  !  .-vv  -  o.->. 

laC'i'l,    l'^22.   iL  7*»7:  L'.  >-  oci.-a*.A-    <aa  Pitrl::  .  5"rr=a.:rr  cf.  iL  221-f. 

::  a  .  f.    I'^7,  iL  714:  siege  of/iL    -va  P.  .r  ,  r  ^  .i  ar.  !'*!2.  --  n^^ 

7l'*-17.  ^^f*  I"--  ]"\  ^\i-7^  i-e^  V^r-joa  =Lji»iMa, 

Saa  v^ose  de  Gaavnxaa,  mission,  men-        fa:::    1.   I7>4.  •_  7'I 

t;^n  of.  L  5II:'n?f  aaie^i.   1751,  i    San  Sa' i  aii*^:  a.  f -1- •  n^  -:.    1  r^,*, 
554;  attacked  by  Sens,  L  554.  »     L  f>44:  aiass^wre  as.  175i>,  •«  643-^ 
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San  Sebastian,  villa,  founding  of, 
1565,  i.  110;  miuiug  at,  i.  110;  Viz- 
cainos exptid.  at,  1«~)97,  i.  148;  min- 
ing, etc.,  in,  i.  i!05-t). 

San  Vicente  Ferrer  uiitision,  founded, 
1780,  i.  745. 

Sanchez,  Jose  J.,  at  battle  S.  Antonio, 
ii.  186. 

Sanchez,  Prcs.  P.,  address  to  Sonora 
and  iSinaloa,  1831,  ii.  647. 

Sandoval,  Lieut-col,  capture  of,  ii. 
169. 

Sandoval,  M.  de,  gov.  of  Texas,  i. 
636;  rule,  1734-6,  i.  636-7;  residen- 
cia,  etc.,  of,  i.  638. 

Sanger  Brothers,  success  of,  ii.  568. 

Sansbury,  mention  of,  ii.  366. 

Santa  Anna,  Geni,  intrigues  of,  ii. 
134  et  seq. ;  tenders  resignation,  ii. 
143;  arbitration  in  Coah.,  ii.  145; 
acts  of,  condemned,  July,  1835,  ii. 
100;  decision  on  Texas  separation, 
18:U,  ii.  146-7;  letters  of  inter- 
cepted, ii.  192;  invasion  of,  ii.  202; 
plan  of  march,  ii.  203;  forces  of, 
li.  204;  battle  and  massacre  of  the 
Alamo,  ii.  204  et  seq. ;  false  reports 
of,  ii.  214;  butchery  of  Texans, 
Goliad,  ii.  234;  pursuit  of  Houston, 
ii.  247;  orders  to  Urrca,  ii.  248; 
movements  of,  ii.  249-51;  bums 
Harrisburg,  ii.  251;  wiM  actions  of, 
ii.  254r-6;  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  ii. 
255  et  seij. ;  flight  and  capture  of, 
ii.  263-4;  despatch  to  Filisola,  ii. 
205;  treaty  with  Texas,  ii.  269; 
opposition  to  release  of,  iL  273; 
terror  of,  ii.  274;  attempted  assas- 
sination, etc.,  of,  ii.  275;  media- 
tion of  Hon  ton,  ii.  275-6;  inter- 
views with  Pres.  Jackson,  ii.  277; 
Filisola's  instructions  concerning, 
ii.  279;  releases  Texas  Santa  le 
prisoners,  ii.  3,30;  Hamilton's  pro- 
posal to,  ii.  'UO;  Houston's  letter 
to,  ii.  348-50;  llobinson*a  ruse,  ii. 
372-3;  revolt,  1852,  ii.  617;  i>ronun- 
ciamento,  18C2,  eflFect  in  Sonora 
and  Sinaloa,  ii.  636. 

Santa  Biirbara,  mission  foimded,  1786, 
i.  770;  presidio  founded,  1782,  i. 
770. 

Santa  Catalina,  Indian  outbreak  at, 
1016,  i.  322. 

Santa  Catalina  !Mdrtyr,  mission, 
founde<l  1797,  i.  754;  progress  of, 
i.  7.')(). 

Santa  Clara,  mission,  founded,  1776- 
7,  i.  7liS. 

Santa  Cruz,  founding  of,  1791,  i.  771. 


Santa  Cruz  bay, Cor tv-s  at,  1535,i.50^L 
Santa  Cruz  del  Cibob>,    fort    built^ 

1771,  i.  650. 
Santa  Eulalia,   cathedral,  etc.,  of,  i. 

601. 
Santa  Fe,  founding  of.  i.  374;  capital 

of  Now  Mex.,  i.  374;  captured  by 

confederates,  ii.  452. 
Santa  Fe  ExpediUon,  Texas,  1841,  ii. 

333. 
Santa   Gertrudis   mission,    founding 

etc.,  of,  1751-2,  i.  469. 
Santa  Mar  fa  mission,  founding,  etc.« 

of,  176d-7,  i.  473-4. 
Santa  Rosa  presidio,   site  of    trans- 
ferred, 1772,  i.  608. 
Santa  Rosalia  mission,  founding  61^ 

1705,  i.  433. 
Santaella,  T.  G.  de,  aids  Salvatiem^ 

1696,  i.  279. 
Santarem,  Father  H.,  labors  in  Topia^ 

1599-1600,  i.   12:^;  later  la])ors  ia 

Topia,  i.  313;  revolt  of  the  Acaxeep, 

l()01-2,  L  314-16;  death  of,  1616,i. 

323-4. 
Santiago  de  Monclova,  villa,   found* 

in^,  etc.,  of,  1087,  i.  370. 
Santiagt)  l\'ipas(juiaro,  Spaniards  ma«« 

sacred  at,  1010,  i.  323. 
Santo   M^rtires    de    Japon    mission, 

mention  of,  i.  245. 
Santo    Tomds    de    Aquino    mission, 

founded,  1791,  i.  751. 
Sarmiento,  A.  de  O.,  gov.   of  Nueva 

Vizcaya,  1065-70,  i.  337. 
Sarrabia,  Prefecto  B.,  gov.  Durango, 

1864,  ii.  620. 
Sastre,  M.,  gov.  of  Sonora  and  Sivia- 

loa,  1772,  i.  711. 
Savarieco,   Capt.,  mention  of,  ii  237. 
Say ers,  Lien t-gov.  J.  D.,  election  of, 

1878,  ii.  522. 
Schofield,  Charles,  biog.  of,  ii.  736. 
School  fund,  Texas,  1852-61,  ii.  416. 
Scrutchfield,   Judge  L.  H.,  biog.  Q^ 

ii.  709. 
Scurry,  Col,  defeat  of,  ii.  452. 
Seal,  of  Texas,  1830,  ii.  295. 
Securities,  Texas,  183i^9,  ii.  318. 
Secession,  Texas,   ordinance   for,   ii. 

436;  popular  vote  on,  ii.  439. 
Sedelmair,    Father    J.,    mission     te 

Pimerfa,    1736-7,  i.   524-5;  exi>ed. 

of.    1744,  i.   536-7;    1748,   L    540; 

1750,   i.  540-1;  *  llelacion,*  etc.,  L 

538-9;  escai>e  from  Pimas,  1751,  i. 

5-U;    refutes     Parrilla's     charges, 

1752,  i.  549-51. 
Segesser,  Fatlicr  F.,  mission  to  Pirn* 

eria,  1731-6,  i  523-4. 
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Selfridge,  Commander  F.  0. ,  repulses 

Mexicans    at    Goaymas,    ii.    6<58; 

campaign  of,  L.  Cal.,  ii.  713  et  seq. 
Senators,  Texas,  list  of,   1845-^1,  ii. 

449. 
Seris,   expeds.    against^   1800,  i.  275, 

535-C;  1701-2,  i.   565;    1768-71,  i. 

695-701;  Jesuits  among,  1690-1709, 

i.    511;     subjugation    of    ordered, 

1750,    i.    533;    demands,    etc.,   of, 

1754,   i.    554;  war  with,   L   554-6; 

mention  of,  ii.  628. 
Serna,    F.    B.   de  la,  gov.   of  Nueva 

Vizcaya,  1640-2.  i.  337. 
Serna,   Gov.,   appointment,   etc.,  of, 

1874,  ii.  702-3. 
Serra,  Father  J.,  mention  of,  i.  766; 

in  Alta  Cal.,  i.    767-8;   death   of, 

1784,  i.  770. 
Seama.  (General,   to  relieve  Cos,   iL 

'203;  force,  etc.,  of,  ii.  244. 
r^acleford,  Dr,  mention  of,  ii  .237. 
Sharpe,  Capt.,  mention  of,  iL  244. 
Shaw,  James  B.,  Texas  comptroller, 

ii.  403. 
Shelby  county,  Tex.,  vendetta  in,  ii 

355. 
Shelvocke,  Capt.  G.,  voyage,  etc.,  of, 

1719-21,  i.  200-1. 
Shepherd,  James  L.,  execution  of,  ii. 

368. 
Sheridan,  Gen.,  removal  of,  1867,  iL 

493. 
Sherman,  Col  S.,  mention  of,  ii.  244; 

at   council   of   war,  iL   558;  battle 

San  Jacinto,  ii.  260-1. 
Shubrick,  Commwlore,  captures  Ma- 

zatlan,    1846,   iL    669-70:   L.    Cal. 

campaign,  1847,  ii.  714. 
Sibley,  John,  mention  of,  ii.  48. 
Sibley,  (ien.,  capture  of,  ii.  437;  joins 

confederates,     ii.     451-2;     defeats 
f    Can  by,  ii.  452;    retreat  to  Texas, 

ii.  453. 
Sibil  bapas,    campaigns    against  the, 

1768^71,  L  695-701. 
Sierj)e,  P.  G.  de  la,  aids  Salvatierra, 

1097-8,  i.  280,  293-4. 
Sierra,  Father  A.  F.  de  la,  labors,  etc., 

of,  1670-3,  i.  247. 
Sierra,  L.  de,  gov.  of  Nueva  Vizcaya, 

1077,  i.  338. 
Sigler,  William  N.,  mention  of,  ii.  171. 
Simkius,  E.  J.,  mention  of,  ii.  546. 
Sinaloa,  N.   do  Guzman's  exped.  in, 

1530,  i.  30;  1533,  L  50-7;  annals  of, 

15(U-eC,  L  113-16;  Jesuits  in,  1591- 

1000,  L  119-23;  location  of,  i.  203; 

name,    i.  *?03;  territory,    i.    204-5; 

map  of,  i.  208,  655,  657;  and  Du- 


rango,  map  of,  iL  591;  floods,  etc., 
in,  1639-41,  L  231;  missions  of, 
1645,  L  236;  1650-1700,  L  238-40; 
settlements,  etc.,  in,  1747-9,  i.  546- 
7;  progress  and  events,  1800-1830, 
il  628;  revoL  exped.  to,  1810,  iL 
630-2;  and  Sonora,  new  constitu- 
tion, 1820,  ii.  635;  separation  from 
Sonora,  1823,  ii.  637;  1827-SO,  iL 
644-6;  revenue  of,  ii.  741 ;  education 
in,  ii.  746. 

Sinaloa  y  Sonora,  gobemacion  of, 
establ'd,  1734,  i.  620. 

Sinnickson,  Dr,  battle  of  Mier,  iL 
363-4. 

Sisson,  Mai.  G.  H.,  biog.,  etc.,  and 
project  of,  ii.  734. 

Sistiaga,  Father  S.,  with  Brave's  ex- 
ped., 1718,  L  445. 

Slavery,  decree  of  emancipation,  1827, 
ii.  90;  decree  of,  1829,  li.  92;  excep- 
tion favor  of  Texas,  ii.  93;  lexas 
constitution,  1836,  ii.  305;  English 
interference,  ii.  377;  legislation  in 
cong.,  iL  423  et  seq.;  legislation  in 
Texas,  ii.  423,  428;  agiUtions  in 
congress,  1860,  ii.  430-3. 

Slaughter,  Col  C.  C,  biog.  of,  iL 
560-1. 

Slaughter,  J.  B.,  mention  of,  ii.  561. 

Slough,  Col,  defeats  confederates, 
Apache  caf^on,  ii.  452. 

Smith,  at  siege  of  San  Antonio,  iL 
180. 

Smith,  Deaf,  at  battle  S.  Antonio,  ii. 
182;  important  capture  of,  iL  253; 
destroys  Vince's  bridge,  ii.  259; 
bearer  Santa  Anna's  despatches,  iL 
266. 

Smith,  Ashbel,  minister  to  England, 
ii.  338;  Eng.  evasion  of  neutrality, 
ii.  350;  pres.  university  regents,  ii. 
545. 

Smith,  Col  B.  F.,  commissioner  to 
Filisola,  ii.  270. 

Smith,  Gov.  Henry,  mention  of,  ii. 
172;  appointment  of,  ii.  173;  rup- 
ture with  council,  iL  190  et  seq.; 
defeat  of,  ii.  291;  app*t'd  sec  of  the 
treasury,  ii.  294. 

Smith,  Gen.  Kirby,  suppresses  insur- 
rection, iL  355;  surrender  of,  ii. 
475. 

Smith,  Mayor  J.  P.,  biog.  of,  ii.  574. 

Smith,  Capt.  J.  W.,  at  battle  S.  An- 
tonio,  ii.  182;  enters  the  Alamo,  ii. 
209. 

Smith,  M.  W.,  mention  of,  iL  171. 

Smith,  Capt.  T.  I.,  'Archive  war,'  iL 
354. 


Smaggling,  Texas,  1831,  il  117-18; 
AiiuiiDoc,  Kuard  attacked,  iL  156. 
Snirely,  Col  Jacob,  diwuter  of,  ii.  371. 
Sobaiimris,  uprising  of,  ITOI,  i.  CM. 
Society,  Texa*.  pop.,  1844-7,  iL  300; 


332;  illitenicy,  etc.,  ii.  3!>3;  condi- 
tion or,  1861-5,  it.  472;  l8<»-e.  ii. 
430;  1866-8S,  iL  630  et  r«i.:  bo^i- 
tality,  iL  033;  beauvolent  iiutitn- 
tion.t,  ii.  £37. 
Soilj,  eastern  Texas,  iL  531;  •onth,  ii. 
CJ2i  CGutrul,  ii.  5X1;  north,  iL  533; 
western,  ii.  531;  'paahuidle'  of 
Tcias,  ii.  553. 

SolJion,  lund  i^ranti  to,  iL  217. 

Solcdail.  fuuiKliDgDr,  1701,  i.  771. 

Soils,  Lieut  A.,  ontra^es  of,  ItiOS,  L 
2Ua-l;  exped.  ot.  lim,  i.  272. 

Soiuerrille,  A.,  meotion  of,  ii.  1G& 

Bomerrille,  murder  of,  iL  443. 

SomervtUe,  Qen.,  mentioa  of,  ii.  253; 
fttconncilof  war,  iL  238;  npupations, 
etc,  of,  iu  350;  biog.  and  death  of, 
ii.  3UI. 

SoQoita,  .Sodclmair  visitt.  1743,  i.  536; 
a'.tackod  by  Pimas,  1751,  i.  514. 

Souora,  Dime,  L  201-5,  211;  map  of, 
L  208,  6.'>5,  703;  new  map  of,  ii.  GCO; 
minions  of,  IMS,  i.  23G;  Jojuiti  in, 
1650-1700,  i.  242-30;  eepar.  from 
Sinaloa,  1G03,  i.  So't;  lad.  rcvoltin, 
1235-6;  miiuionafrairain.  1701-30, 
i  513-lCi  1767-1800,  L  704-10; 
iTidian  raids,  oto..  in,  i.  604-702, 
7J4-I8;  govs,  etc.,  ot,  1763-18C0,L 
710-12;  Rceof,ceta1>l'd,  1781,1712; 
cliuri.'h  aHairsin,  1770-1800,  i.  712- 
13;  progroM  wid  evoots,  1800-1830, 
ii.  C*i8  et  seq.;  new  constitatioo, 
1820,  ii.  G.35;  aoparatioD  from  Sioa^ 
iat,  etc,  1823,  iL  KIT;  division  of, 
boundaries,  etc.,  1827-30;  iL  644-0. 
made  a  sab.  dept,  1853,  iL  681;  rev. 
enuo  oF,  iL  741;  education  in,  iL 
747;  mining  riches  of,  iL  754. 

Sosa,  G.  C.  da,  eupcd.  ot,  1590-1,  i. 
l^M;  arrest  ot,  L  128, 

Suti'lo  y  Figuerna,  Father  M.  M., 
mention  o^  L  472. 

8otn,  H.  de,  exped.  of,  L  382. 

Soto,  P.  de,  with  Barriga'a  exped., 
1611,  i.  182. 

Soto  La  Marina,  capture  of,  1817,  ii. 
37. 

Stiutli  Carolina,  secession  resolutions, 
ii.  4;;o. 

Spain,  war  with  France,  1710,  L  618; 
hos(:l:tyCnAmi;r!cau8,ii.  lletseq.; 
loyalty  to,  iL  58S. 


FJL  sen 

Spaniard^  laws  against,  1827-0,  iL 
03:  edict  expelling.  Son.  and  Sin., 
I8-.3.  ii,  64.^ 

Sparks,  John,  biog.  ot  ii.  Ml. 

Spilberg,  O.,  voyage  of,  1615,  i  186- 

Staples,  Stephen,   mention  of,  il  97> 

Stapp,  W.  P.,  release  of,  iL  370. 

State  couveation,  Texas,  1868,  ii, 
494-.5. 

jtate  troops  Texas,  coascriptioil  dt 
iL  470-1. 

St  Denis,  L.,  Bipod,  of,  1705,  i.  609; 
171.3,  L  610-16;  charges  against, 
etc.,  L  616-17;  in  commaud  at 
Natchitoches,  1721,  L  625;  meettoK 
with  Aguayo,  L  625;  corresiioniL 
with  Sandoval,  1738,  L  636-7. 

Steele,  William,  mention  of,  ii.  618. 

Steiger,  Father  F.  O.,  mission  to  Fi- 
meria,  1733,  L  524. 

Steiner,  Dr.  mention  of,  ii  531 

Stephens,  Samuel,  death  of,  ii.  41(X 

Stewart,  C.  B.,  mention  of,  ii.  160. 

Stiles,  Washington,  testimony  o^  n. 
161. 


Stock- raising,  Texas,  ii.  560-64;  cat- 
tle, ii.  660;  diseases,  ii.  SOL';  quar- 
antines, ii.  662-3;  sheep,  horses, 
etc.,  563-1;  N.  Mex.  states,  iL 
750-1. 

Stone,  C.  P.,  organizes  Jecker**  tta- 


reyin 


Stre. 


i.  605. 


K:,  biog.  of,  ii.  678. 
Stuart,  Dr  It.  F.,  biog.  of,  ii.  767-8. 
Ktoart,  Hamilton,  mention  cf,  ii.  519. 
Snaquig,  Sinaloan  trilie,  subjugation 

ot,  1000-1,  L  210-12;  outbreak,  etc, 

1706.  L  567-8. 
SnareT,  Capt.,  the  Tcpehnane  levtdb 

I61VI7,  i.  324. 
Supreme  court,  Sonora  and  Siiudoi. 

1826,  ii  638. 
Surveys,  geoL  and  agric,  ii.  664. 
Swain,  J.^.,  biog.  ot,  ii.  677. 
.Swan,  Capt,  voyage  of,  1685,  i  19L 
Sweitzar's  regimant,  MmihilatJon  tit. 


Sylvester,  capture  ot  Sknta  A 


Tabasco,  revolt  of,  iL  351. 
Tagle,  P.  A.  S.  de,  bishop  of  Dnnoock 
1749-^7,  i.  Bin. 
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Tajo  mine,  discovery  of,  1655,  L  238. 
Famarad,  Father  N.,  mention  of,   i. 

437-«;  labors  in  Baja  Cal.,  1718,  L 

446;  murder  of,  1734,  i.  458. 
Tamaron,  Bishop  P.,  report,  etc,  of, 

L  562-4;  bishop  of  Durango^  1758- 

68,  i.   694-5;  report  of,  I   695-8; 

correspondence,  etc.,  of,  1767-8,  i 

704-5. 
Tamotchala,  town,  capture  of,  1636, 

i56. 
Tampico,  tragedy  at,  n.  189. 
Tapacohores,    church  disaster  nt^  ii. 

682. 
Tapia,  Father,  missionary  labors  of, 

1692-4,  1 121;  martyrdom  of,  1594, 

i  121-2. 
Tapia,  Gen*l  A.  L.,  succeeds  Miranda, 

etc,  ii.  738. 
Tapiz,  P.,  bishop  of  Ihirango,  1713- 

22,  i.  594. 
Tarahuinara,  missionary  labors,  etc., 

in,    1607-30,   i.    333-4;  1639-48,  i. 

346-8;  revolt  in,  1649-51,  i.  352-8; 

1652,  L  358-60;  mission  affiurs  in, 

L  361-3. 
Taraval,  Father  S.,  works  of,  L  465; 

in  charire  at  Purisima,  1730,  i.  455; 

at  Sanlgnacio,  1732,  L  456;  explor. 

of,  1732-3,  L  456;  founds  Las  Pal- 
mas  mission,  i.  457;  escape  of,  1734, 

i.  458-9. 
Tarda,  Father,  mention  of,  i.  366-7. 
Tarlton,  Col,  mention  of,  ii.  244. 
Taxicora,   Cacicjue,  capture,  etc.,  of, 

1601,  i.  211;  execution  of,  212. 
Taylor,  Gen 'I,  movements   of,  ii.  394; 

battle  of  Monterey,  ii.  395-6. 
Tays,  Lieut  J.  B.,  battle  against  riot- 
ers, ii.  520. 
Teal,   Capt  Henry,  commissioner  to 

FiliH«)la,  ii.  270;  commis.  to  Mexico, 

ii.  282. 
Tecuchuapa,  disturbance  in,  i.  316. 
Tehuecos,    Sinaloan   tribe,  revolt   of, 

IGl  1- 12   i.  219-20. 
Tello,  Father  T.,  atCaborca,   1750,  i. 

543;  murder  of,  1751,  i.  544. 
Tellez,   Col,   defeats    Romero,    etc., 

1846,  ii.  669. 
Tellez,  M.,  comandante  at  San  Felipe, 

1585,  i.  114. 
Temoris,    Sinaloan  tribe,  submission 

of,  i.  248. 
Tempis,  Father  A.,  death  of,  1746,  i. 

462;  biog.,  i.  462. 
Templeton,  J.  D.,  biog.  of,  ii.  768. 
Tenerapa,   Tepehuanes    defeated   at, 

1617,  i.  326. 
Tenorio,  Capt.,  mention  of,  ii.  156. 


Tenorio,  A.  de  C,  with  Ortega's  ex- 
ped.,  1632,  i.  171. 

Tepahue,  Unrdaide's  exped.  to,  1612- 
13,  i.  220-1. 

Tepehuane,  district,  extent  of,  L 
309;  descript.  of,  L  319-20;  revolt 
in,  1616-17,1.  320-9;  1638,  i.  331-2; 
missionary  labors  in,  i.  331;  mis- 
sion matters  in,  1644-68,  i.  344-6. 

Tepocas,  Jesnits  among,  1709,  i.  611. 

Teporaca,  Cacique,  the  Tarahnmare 
revolts,  1649-52,  ii.  356-8;  execu- 
tion of,  1652,  L  360. 

Teran,  Gen.,  campaign,  etc,  of,  1696, 
1.272. 

Teran,  D.,  comandante  of  Santiaeo 
de  Monclova,  etc.,  L  376;  expc^ 
of,  1691-2,  i.  416-18;  'Descripcion 
y  Diaria/  L  416. 

Terrazas,  Genl  Luis,  gov.  Chih,  1861, 
ii.  619;  reinstated,  1864,  iL  621; 
rule  of,  1879-84,  ii.  625. 

Terrenate,  presidio  founded  at,  etc., 
1741-4,  I  628-30. 

Terreros,  Father  A.  G.,  exjied.  of, 
1757,  i.  644;  the  massacre  at  San 
Sab^,  1758,  i.  645-8. 

Terreros,  P.  R.  de,  contributions  o^ 
1756,  i.  644. 

Terrill,  Prof.  L  M.,  biog.  of,  iL  545. 

Texas,  explorations,  etc,  of,  1528- 
1693,  i.  380-419;  maps  of,  i.  381, 
615;  name,  i.  392;  govs  of,  1702-26, 
i.  604;  French  claims  to,  1712,  i. 
609-10;  St  Denis*  exped.,  1705,  i. 
609;  Ramon's,  1716,  L  612-16; 
French  invasion  of,  1719-20,  L  618- 
22;  Aguayo's exped.,  1720-2,  622-9; 
Gov.  Almazan's  rule,  1722-6,  i 
630-2;  Mediavilla's,  1726-30,  i. 
632-4;  Rivera's  rept.  on,  1729,  L 
633-4;  Gov.  Bustillo's  rule  1730-3, 
i.  634-6;  Sandoval's,  1734-^,  i.  636- 
7;  Apache  raids,  etc.,  in  1730-4,  i. 
635-6;  1760-1,  i  650;  Gov.  Fran- 
quis'  rule,  1736-7,  i.  637-8;  Oro. 
bio's,  1737-40,  i.  638-9;  Wintuisen's, 
T.  F.,  1741-;^,  i.  639;  Bonco's  1743, 
i.  639;  Lario's,  1743-8,  i.  6:^>9; 
Junco'a,  1748-50,  i.  639;  Barrios', 
1751-60,  i.  639,  643;  mission  affairs 
in,  L  639-42,  653-69;  the  boundary 
question,  i.  636-7,  643-4;  contra- 
band trade  in,  i.  643;  the  Comanche 
outbreak,  etc.,  1758,  i.  645-9;  Gov. 
Martos*  rule,  1760-7,  i.  649,  652; 
Oconnor's  1767-70,  i.  652;  popula- 
tion, i.  657,  1805-7,  ii.  2;  1830,  iL 
76;  1860-88,  ii.  529;  Gov.  Cabcl- 
lo's  rule,  1778-81,  i.  660,   668;  Pa- 
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checo's,  1789^90,  L  669;  claimed 
by  the  U.  S.,  ii.  1-16;  Louisiana 
boundary  dispute,  ii.  9-11;  treaty, 
1819,  iL  45-7;  military  force  in- 
creased, 180o,  ii.  11;  8alcedo  made 
gov.  of,  1810,  ii.  17;  condition  of, 
1821,  ii.  62;  foreign  colonists,  1819, 
ii.  55;  Austin's  colony,  iL  56  et 
seq. ;  colonization  law,  1825,  ii.  70; 
slavery  decrees,  1827-9,  iL  90-3; 
agitation  on,  ii.  423  et  seq. ;  admin- 
ist.  of  justice,  1827-9,  iL  94-5;  ed- 
ucation, 1811-30,  iL  95-6;  religion, 
1831,  ii.  93;  revolt,  1826,  ii.  105  et 
seq.;  Mexican  oppression,  iL  111 
etseq.;  changes  m  laws  for  1830, 
iL  114;  military  despotism,  1830, 
iL  115;  martial  law,  1832,  iL  119; 
Ooah.  separation  discussed,  iL  1.% 
et  seq.;  colonization  decree,  1832, 
ii.  132;  state  convention,  1832-3, 
iL  132-3;  constitution,  ii.  133;  gov't 
measures  for,  183!),  iL  137;  decree 
for 'supreme  court,  etc.,  1834,  ii. 
144;  land  frauds,  18:^5,  iL  149; 
Ooah.  state  authorities  deposed,  ii. 
154-5;  committees  of  vig.  and 
safety  formed,  ii.  155;  bill  of  rights, 
iL  172;  provis.  gov't,  1835,  iL  173; 
polit.  affairs  of,  1835,  iL  190  et  seq. ; 
public  domain,  iL  191;  breach  l)e- 
tween  council  and  gov.,  iL  193; 
apathy  of,  1836,  ii.  201;  finances  of, 
iL  202;  1870,  ii.  505;  1874-5,  iL 
613;  1879,  iL  522;  debt  of,  iL  399; 
debt,  1850,  iL  401-2;  licjuidation 
of  debt,  ii.  412 etseq.;  school  fund, 
1852-61,  ii.  416;  revenue,  1852-8, 
ii.  415;  independence  declared,  iL 
215  etseq.;  signers  of  list,  iL  216; 
recognized,  iL  301,  338-40;  con- 
stitution adopted,  1836,  iL  218; 
seat  of  gov't  at  Harrisburg,  ii.  238; 
at  Galveston,  ii.  2(^;  statistics  of 
1836,  ii.  285;  elections,  18:^,  ii.  291; 
1841,  iL  341;  1844,  iL  .378;  1849,  ii. 
398;  proai^ects  of,  1838,  ii.  310; 
boundary  with  N.  Mex.,  ii.  332, 
398;  capital  moved  to  Austin,  1839, 
iL  3,37;  foreign  relations,  1838^2, 
ii.  338-40;  navy  operations,  1842, 
ii.  350  et  seq. ;  second  invasion  of, 
ii.  3.57  et  seq.;  annexation  to  U.  S., 
ii.  382;  volunteers  of,  in  Mex.  war, 
ii.  304  et  seq.;  Santa  Fe  exped., 
IS^tl,  iL  333  etseq.;  claims  apainst, 
1847-51,  ii.  403;  secession,  424  et 
seq.;  prosperity  of,  1850-9,  ii.  426; 
adopts  confederate  constitution,  ii. 
439;  reconstruction,  1865-^,  iL  478 


etseq.;  state  constitution,  1866,  ii. 

482;  restoration  to  statehood,  ii.  501- 

2;  political  vicissitudes  of,  iL  526-7; 

progress  of,  ii.  528-9;  editorial  and 

press  association,  ii.  550. 
Texas  K.  R.  Kavig.  &  Banking  Co., 

act  to  incorporate,  ii.  296. 
Thompson,    capture  of  Santa  Anna, 

ii.  264. 
Thompson,  Capt.,  desertion,  etc.,  of, 

ii.  303. 
Thompson,  A.  P.,  mention  of,  ii.  649. 
Thompson,    Alexander,    mention   of, 

ii.  1/2. 
Thompson,  J.  M.  N.,  execution  of,  ii. 

368. 
Thompson,  Capt.  T.  M.,  outrages,  etc., 

of,  li.  161-2. 
Thrall.    H.  S.,  'A  Pictorial  History 

of  Texas,' ii.  386. 
Throckmorton,    Gov.    J.    W.,    pres. 

state  conven.,  ii.  482;  elected  gcv., 

biog.,    etc.,    ii.    483;     message   of, 

1866,  ii.  483   et  seq.;  disagreement 

with  Gen.  Griffin,  ii.   490;  removal 

of,    ii.    491;    final    rei>ort,  ii.    491; 

biog.  of,  ii.  765. 
'Ticson, '  schooner,  ii.  118. 
Ti^ucx,  Province,  Coronado's  exped. , 

m,  1540-1,  i.  85. 
Tobar,    Capt.,    exped.    to    Tusayan, 

1540,  i.  8o;  at  San  Gerdnimo,  etc., 

i.  89. 
Tobar,  Father  H.  de,  murder  of,  1616, 

i.  322. 
Tobar,  P.,  comandante  at  San  Felipe, 

L  115. 
Tobin,  Capt.,  mention  of,  445;  opera- 
tions against  Cortina,  ii.  447-8. 
Tobosos,  raids  of  the,  1644-5,  i.  348- 

51. 
Todd,  Geo.  T.,  mention  of,  ii.  665. 
Todos  Santos,  see  Knsenada. 
Toledo,  Jose  A.  de,  biog.,  etc.,  of,  ii. 

26;  defeat  of,  1813,  iL  28-9. 
Tolosa,  J.  de,   exped.    to   Zacatecas, 

1546-8,  L  99. 
Tolt-a,  General,   mention   of,  ii.    203; 

reenforces  Sesma,  ii.    247;    ratifies 

Texas  treaty,  ii.  270. 
Tonty,  H.  de,    cxi)ed.   of,  1688-9,    i. 

412. 
Topia,  Province,  Ibarra  in,  156.3-4,  i. 

105-7;    extent  of,  i.  309;  subjuga- 
tion of,  lt>01-14.    i.   31:H-19;  extent 

of,    i.    310;  conversions  in,  L   316; 

misgions,  etc.,  in,  L  340-1. 
Tomel,   Mex.   sec.   of  war,  orders  to 

Filisola,  ii.  279-80. 
Torre,  D.  P.   de   la,   gov.    of  Nueva 
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Galicia,  etc.,  1536, 1  71;  death  of, 

1538,  i.  71. 
Torre,  J.    de  la,  exped.  to  Nayarit, 

1721,  I  518. 
Torres,  J.  A.,  leader  of  uprising,  1810, 

u.  630. 
Torres,    Gov.  Luis,   succeeds  Sema, 

etc.,  il  703. 
Torrey,  James  N.,   execution  of,  ii. 

Tortolero,  Gapt.  L.,  Salvatierra*8 
exped.  to  CaL,  1697-9,  L  284,  288- 
97. 

Townley,  Capt.,  voyage  of,  1685,  L 
194. 

Towns,  Coah.  and  Tex.,  gov*t  of, 
1810,  ii.  78-9. 

Trade,  see  Commerce. 

Trahem,  mention  of,  n.  366. 

Travis,  Col  W.  B.,  capture  of,  1832, 
ii.  119;  release  of,  ii.  124;  arrest 
ordered,  July,  1885,  ii.  161;  at  S. 
Felipe,  ii.  195;  reinforcement  of, 
ii.  202;  carelessness  of,  ii.  207;  ap- 
peal of,  ii.  208;  death  of,  ii.  211. 

Treasurer,  Texas,  deficit  of,  ii.  509.^^ 

Treaty  of  peace,  Mex.  and  U.  S.,  ii. 
612. 

Trejo,  F.  de,  gov.  of  Nueva  Vizcaya, 
1577-83,  L  112-13. 

*  Tremont,*  Amer.  brig.,  ii.  161. 

Tresierra  y  Cano,  A.,  intendente  go- 
bemad  or  of  Arizpe,  1793,  i.  712. 

Tresino,   Manuel,  mention  of,  ii.  445. 

Trias,  Gov.  Angel,  installation  of,  ii. 
602;  succeeds  Irigoyen,  ii.  605; 
surrender  of,  ii.  611-12;  deposes 
Cordero,  ii.  617;  removal,  etc,  of, 
ii.  625. 

Tristan,  Provincial  A.  F.,  'Informe,* 
i.  687. 

Tristan,  E.  L.  de,  bishop  of  Durango, 
etc.,  1786,  i.  684r^. 

Troutman,  Miss,  mention  of,  ii.  296. 

Tubac,  presidio  of  founded,  1752,  i. 
554. 

Tubares,  Sinaloan  tribe,  revolt,  etc., 
of,  1681-4,  i.  248  9. 

Tubutama,  Indian  outbreak  at,  1695, 
i.  260-1. 

Tunon  y  Quiros,  Capt.  G.  A.,  coman- 
dante  at  San  Felipe,  1712-24,  i.  510- 
17;  charges  against,  i.  516;  Apache 
raids,  i.  516-17.        » 

Tunstall,  W.  V.,  sec.  state  conv., 
1868,  ii.  495. 

TurnbuU,  James,  execution  of,  ii. 
3G8. 

Turner,  Col  Amasa,  mention  of,  ii. 
244. 


Turrin,  C.  B.,  mention  of,  ii.  735. 
Tttrsch,  Father  I.,  mention  of,  i.  473. 
Tutije,  Apache  chief,  execution  of,  iL 

654. 
Tutifio,  Padre  A.,  mission  to  Topia, 

1602,  i.  316. 
Twiggs,  General,  surrender,  eto.,  o^ 

ii437. 


Ugalde,  J.  de,  gov.  of  Coahuila,  1778^ 
1.  604;  comandante  gen'l  of  Provin« 
oias  Intemas  del  Oriente,  etc, 
1787,  i  674;  defeats  Apaches,  etc, 
1790,  L  669. 

CJgarte,  Commandant,  removes  Mon- 
terde,  ii.  602. 

Ugarte,  Father,  explor.  of,  1521,  L 
508-9;  labors  of,  i.  611. 

Ugarte,  Father  J.  de,  aids  Salvatierra, 
1697-8,  u  279-80,  298;  labors,  etc, 
in  Baja  Cal.,  1701-9.  i.  422-35; 
biog.,  i.  422;  exped.  of,  1721,  i. 
450-1;  death,  1730,  L  456;  charac- 
ter, L  456. 

Usarte y  Loyola,  J.,  gov.  of  Coahuila, 
1.  604;  comandante  gen.  of  Provin- 
cias  Intemas,  1785,  i.  673-4. 

Ugartechea,  Col,  mention  of,  ii.  116; 
Dattle  at  Velasco,  iL  122;  address 
to  Texans,  1835,  ii.  157;  order  to 
alcaldes,  1835,  ii.  161;  demand  for 
cannon,  ii.  165;  orders  to  polit. 
chief,  iL  171;  at  battle  S.  Antonio, 
iL185. 

Ulloa,  F.  de,  exped.  of,  1539,  L  78. 

Ulloa,  P.  de,  mission  to  Cortes,  1535, 
i.  49-50. 

*  Uncle  Ben,*  victory  of,  iL  459. 

Unionists,  Texas,  victory  of,  1859,  iL 
426-7;  murders  of,  in  Texas,  iL 
458;  maltreatment  of  1865-6,  iL 
480. 

United  States,  claims  to  Texas,  ii.  1- 
16;  boundary  troubles  with  Spain, 
1805,  ii.  10  et  seq.;  boundary  in- 
trigues of,  iL  88;  influence  in  Texas 
aflfairs,  1835,  iL  158-9;  aid  to  Texas, 
1835,  ii.  170-1;  neutrality,  etc.,  of, 
iL  285;  occupation  of  Texas  terri- 
tory, iL  286;  recognizes  independ- 
ence of  Texas,  ii.  301;  annexation 
of  Texas  rejected,  ii.  342;  annexa- 
tion, ii.  382-3;  jealousy  of  Great 
Britain,  etc.,  1842,  ii.  374;  threat  of 
Mex.,  etc.,  1842,  ii.  376;  purchase 
of  Texas  Santa  F^  claim,  ii.  400-3; 
menaces  the  French,  1864,  ii.  622. 

United  States  volunteers,  in  Texan 
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war,  diBgost  at  inaction,  at  S.  An- 
tonio, ii.  179;  restieasness  of,  iL 
195;  inducements  to,  ii.  294-5. 

Universities,  Texas,  list  of,  ii.  546; 
Texas  state  university,  ii.  545. 

Urdaneta,  A.  de,  exped.  to  the  Phil- 
ippines, 1564-5,  L  137-9;  death  of, 
1568,  L  139. 

Urdiflola,  Gov.  F.,  gov.  of  Nueva 
Vizcaya,  1602-11,  L  306;  revolt  •f 
the  Acaxees,  1601-2,  i.  314-16;  sub- 
dues the  Xiximes,  1610,  L  318-19. 

Urea,  French  capture  of,  iL  697. 

Urrea*s  campaign,  map,  ii.  228. 

Urrea,  B.  ae,  corresp.  with  Gov. 
Pineda,  1767,  i.  569. 

Urrea,  Gen.  Jose,  mention  of,  ii.  204; 
defeats  Grant  and  Johnson,  ii.  220- 
2;  defeats  Fannin,  ii.  227-33;  Santa 
Anna  s  orders  to,  ii.  248;  succeeds 
Filisola,  ii.  281;  sux)port8  Pedraza, 
1832,  ii,  590;  promotion  of,  ii.  593; 
proclaims  federal  system,  etc., 
1837-8,  ii.  656;  defeat  at  Mazatlan, 
iL  658;  defeats  Gandara,  iL  659; 
reappointment  of,  1842,  iL  660;  de- 
feat of,  ii.  662-3. 

Urrea,  M.,  gefe  politico,  iL  586. 


Vaca,  Capt.  A.,  exped.  of,  1634,  i 
385. 

Vaca,  A.  N.  C  de,  treasurer,  etc.,  of 
Narvaez*  exped.,  1528,  L  60;  a<l- 
ventures  of,  i.  60-70;  'Relacion,' 
i.  62;  map  of  route,  L  67;  further 
career,  L70. 

Vaca,  C.  de,  crosses  Texas,  1535,   i. 

380-1. 
Vacapa,  town,  Niza's  exped.  at,  1539, 

L  75-6. 
Valdes,  J.,  revolt  of  suppressed,  1880, 

iL  625-6. 
Valdes,  L.,  gov.  of  Nueva  Vizcaya, 

1639-40,  i.   306;  1642-8,  L  3:^7;  the 

Toboso  outbreak,    etc,    1644-5,  L 

350. 
Valdez,  Pedro,  defeats  Vega,  iL  695. 
Valdivar,  exploration,  etc.,  of,  1540, 

i.  83-4. 
Valle,  Father  A.  del,  the  Tcpehuane 

revolt.  1016-17,  L  327. 
Valle,  Bishop  J.  del,  visit  to  Sinaloa, 

1010.  L  219. 
Valle,  Santiago  de,  councillor,  ii.  86. 
Valle  de  Handeras,  name,  i.  15. 
Valenzuela,  E.  C.   de,  with  Ortega's 

exped.,  16.S2,  i.  171. 
Valverde,  battle  of,  iL  452. 


Vancouver,  G.,  voyages  of,  1792-4,  L 

772. 
Vandersipe.  Father,  death  of,  1651, 

i.  242. 
Van  Dom,   Maj.    Earle,   capture  of 

Sibley,  etc..  ii.  437. 
Van  Nostrand,  J.,  mention  of,  ii.  537. 
Van  Zandt,  Texas  charge  d'  affaires, 

ii.  374. 
Van  Zandt,  Isaac,  biog.  of.  ii.  576-7. 
Van  Zandt,   K.   M.,  mention  of,  iL 

577. 
Van  2^dt,  Dr  L,  mention  of,  ii.  577. 
Vara,  Col,    captures  Miller's  volun- 
teers, iL  233-4. 
Varohios,  Sinaloan  tribe,  submission 

of,  i.  248. 
Varona,  Capt  G.   S.,  exped.  of,  1691, 

L417. 
Vasquoz,  Genl  R.,  defeat  of,  ii.  331; 

capture   of    S.    Antonio,    1842,   iL 

348. 
Vega,    Gen%    schemes  of,    1868,  u. 

700-1. 
Vega,  Gov.  F.  de  la,  Valdez  defeats, 

ii.  695. 
Vega,   Father  R.  de,   with   Ortega's 

exped.,  16.36,  i.  174-5. 
Vega,    S.    L.    de   la,   comandante    of 

Sonora,  1644,   L   233;  death   of,  L 

233. 
Vehlein,  Joseph,  colony  grant,  iL  74, 

110. 
Velarde,  Father  L.,  eulogy  of  Kino, 

L  505-6;  Campos*  explor.,   1715,  L 

507. 
Velasco,  Viceroy,  contract  with  Viz- 
caino, 1594,  L  147. 
Velasco,  D.  F.  de,  gov.  of  Nueva  Via- 

caya,  1596,  i.  113. 
Velasco,    Fiscal,    report   on    Texan 

affairs,  1716,  i  616-17. 
Velasco,  H.   de,  cov.   of  Nueva  Viz- 
caya, 16.30,  i.  306. 
Velasco,  Father,  mission  to  Sinaloa, 

1600-9,  i.  209-15. 
Velasco,  Father  J.   B.,   lal>ors  of,  L 

222;  death  of,  1612,  L  222;  biog..  L 

Velasco,  Father  P.,  death  of,  1649,  L 
234. 

Velasco  y  Altamirano,  G.  de  L.,  bish- 
op of  (Juadiana,  1692-1700,  i.   3;:9. 

Velasquez,  F.,  captures  Tamotchala, 
1533,  L  56. 

Velasquez,  J.,  gov.  of  Nueva  Vizcaya, 
1784-6,  i.  676-8. 

'Velocity,*  surrender  of,  iL  459. 

*  Venceilor  del  Alamo,  *  capture  of  the 
I      'Independence,*  ii.  284. 
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Venegas,  Viceroy,   aid    to   Saloedo, 

1813,  \L  22. 
Veuegaa,    Father,   map  o^   1767f   i. 

471. 
Venegaa,  M.,  'Noticia  de  la  Califor- 
nia,'L  281-2. 
Veutara,  Father  L.,  at  Loreto,  1757, 

i.  470;  mention  of,  L  473. 
Vera,  Father  F.,  with  Urdinolas  ex- 

ped.,  IGIO,  i.  318. 
Veritftegai,  A.  M.  de,  with  (Hondo's 

exped.,  1683,  L  187. 
Verdugo,  Gov.  P.,  prodaima  for  lib- 
erals, ]8r>6,  ii.  695. 
Vermillion,  captnre  of  Santa  Anna, 

ii.  264. 
Vertiz  y  Ontafton,  J.   F.   de,  gov.   of 

Nueva  Vizcaya,  1737,  i.  681. 
Veterans,  Texas,  pensions  to,  iL  514. 
Victoria,     town,     founded,     iL    110; 

Comanche  attack  on,  iL  325. 
VL.toria,  Tarn.,  state  gov't  at,  ii.  330. 
Victoria,  (ien'l,  mention  of,  ii.  340. 
Victoria,    Lieut-col   M.,  app't'd   sub. 

jefe  politico.  1829,  IL  710. 
Vidal,  Lieut-col,  defeat  of,  ii.  606-7. 
Vidaurri,    Francisco,     decreed    gov- 
ernor,   1834,    iL    143;  overtures  to 

Texas,  ii.  327. 
Vie^ica,    Gov.    Agnstin,    election    of, 

18.V>,    ii.    146;  arrest,   etc.,   of,   iL 

154-5;  adilrcss  to  Texans,  ii.  158. 
Vie?*ca,  Jose  M.,  elected  gov.,  ii.   86. 
Vila,  v.,  exped.  to  Alta  Cal,  1769,  L 

489. 
Vildosola,    Don   A.,    gov.   of  Sinaloa 

and  S(mora,  i.   528;  rule,  1741-8,  L 

528  31. 
Vildosola,    Capt.    G.,  expeds.  against 

ApJicIies,  1750,  L  557;  1758,  L  558; 

1706,  i.  559. 
ViUaescusa,C'ol.,  surrender  at  Kosario, 

1810,    ii.    6'.]\;  defeats   Hermosillo, 

ISll,  iL  0.32. 
Villafailc,   Father,  death    of,  1034,  i. 

2.S1;  l)iog.,  L  231. 
Villagian,  victory  at  Parral,  1S04,  ii. 

022;  811 1).  prefect,  driven  out,  et<;., 

ii.  738. 
Vill.\l()l)o.s,  R.  L.  de,    exped.  of,  1542, 

i.  I'M. 
\illalta,  Father  C.  de,  mission  toSin- 

aloJ^    101)4,    L    212-14;    labors   of, 

ir)12,  i.  221;  missionary  labors  of, 

HVJl,  L    225-0;    death  of,   1023,  L 

220. 
Vill.i]mente,    Marquis,  donations    of, 

1702,  i.  420. 
Villa  S(;?lor  y  Sancliez,    works  cf,  i. 

400,  530-1. 


Villa\'icencio,  J.  J.,  wrrks  of.  L  456L 
Vince  J  briuge,  Deai  diuicti   destroya 

iL  259. 
Viticulture,  Texas,  ii.  558. 
Vivero,  R.  de,  gov.  of  ^tueva  Vizcaya, 

1601>2;  L  300. 
Vizcaino,   S.,  exped.   to  Lower  CaL, 

1597,  L  147-51;  1602-3,  L   163-60; 

map  of,    1603,    L    156;    voyage  to 

\Japan,  L  ie2-a 


W 


Wagner,  Father  J.,  attempted  iniir> 

der  of,  i.  461;  death  of,  1744,  i.  462. 
Wainwright,   Commander,   death  of, 

ii.  456. 
Walker,  .Senator,    resolution  of,   iL 

302. 
Walker,  S.  A.,  battle  of  Monterey, 

ii.  396-7. 
Walker,  S.  H.,  escape  of,  etc.,  ii.  366. 
Walker,  W.  W.,  mention  of,  ii.  48. 
Walker,  William,  filibustering  exped. 

to    L.    Cal.,    ii.    682,   720  et  »eq.; 

appearance    of,  iL  721;  operations 

in  S.   F.,    ii.    722,    724;   reenforce- 

ments  of  and  defeat,  etc.,  ii.  723. 
Wallace,  Lieut-col.  J.  W.  E.,  election 

of,  ii.  166. 
Waller,  E*lwin,  mention  of,  ii.  172. 
Waller,  J.  R.,  mention  of,  ii.  410. 
Wal*h,    W.   C,    land   commissioner, 

1878,  ii.  622. 
War    partv,    Texas,     agitations    of, 

1835,  ii.  150-9. 
War  of  the  R<^*gnlators  and  Modera- 

t<^rs,  IS 42,  ii.  354. 
W^ard,    Major,    elected  Lieut-col,    iL 

219;    with   King,     etc.,    iL    222-4; 

death  of,  ii.  235. 
Wanl,  Col  T.  W.,  mention  of,  ii.  554. 
Wanl,  (Jcnl  T.  N.,  biog.  of,  ii.  705. 
Ward,  Dewey  &   Co  ,  mention  of,  iL 

535. 
Washington,    Lewis,  mention  of,    iL 

200. 
Weld),  James,  commiss.  to  Mex.,  iL 

340. 
Webb,  W.  E.,  mention  of,  ii.  735. 
Welles  K.  T.,  pres.  Land  Co.,  ii.  735. 
Welles,  Col  T.  <f.,  mention  of,  ii.  73.'). 
Wells,  Major,  battle  JSan  Jacinto,  iL 

258. 
West,  Clail)ome,   mention  of,  ii.  172, 

174. 
West!) rook,  C.  A.,  mention  of,  ii.  551. 
Westbrook,  MrsC.  A.,  biog.  of,  ii.709. 
Westovor,   Capt.,  defeats  Rodriguez, 

iL  188-9. 
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Whaling,    Henry,    execution   of,  IL 

368. 
<  Wharton, '  on  ooaat  of  Yucatan,  1842, 
ii.  352. 

Wharton  party,  mention  of,  ii.  291. 

Wharton,  J.  A.,  mention  of,  ii.  100, 
162;  drauffhts  'bill  of  rights.*  u.  172; 
Texas  milit.  agent,  ii.  192;  men- 
tion of,  ii.  294;  capture  and  escape 
of,  ii.  303;  (loath  of,  ii.  313. 

Wharton.  W.  H.,  chairman  state 
conv.,  1833,  ii.  133  4;  app't'd  em- 
bassador to  the  U.  S.,  ii.  173-4; 
appeal  of  in  aid  of  Texas,  ii.  284; 
return  of,  ii.  29D;  minister  to  the 
U.  S.,  ii.  294;  capture  and  escape 
of.  ii.  303. 

Wheat,  Texas,  ii.  557. 

Whistler,  Col.,  occupies  Nacogdoches, 
ii.  237. 

Wlii taker,  William,  mention  of,  ii. 
171. 

Whiting,  Samuel,  mention  of,  ii.  550. 

Whitmore,  G.  W.,  representative 
1809,  ii.  498. 

Wilie,  T.,  In<lian  massacre  of,  ii.  410. 

Wdliams,  arrest  onlured,  ii.  101. 

Williams,  equips  Texas  schooners,  ii. 
271. 

Williams,  S.  M.,  commis.  to  Mex., 
1842,  ii.  .375. 

Williamson,  R.  M.,  arrest  ordered,  ii. 
101;  mention  of,  ii.  172. 

Willis,  R.  S.,  biog.  of,  ii.  765-6. 

Wilson,  Charles,  mention  of,  iL  172, 
174. 

Wilson,  Rolicrt,  defeat  of,  ii.  313. 

Wing,  M.  C.  execution  of,  iL  868. 

Wintuisen,  T.  F.,  gov.  of  Texas, 
1741-3.  i.  639. 

Woll,  General,  force,  etc.,   of,  ii.  244; 
despatch  to  Houston,   ii.  207;  cap-  j 
tures   S.    Antonio,    ii.    3r>7;  media- 
tion  Mex.    «fe  Texas,  1842,   ii.    375;  I 
minifesto  of,  ii.  378. 

WoDtl,  (lov.  (Jeo.  T.,  inaujfiiration  of, 
ii.  397;  threit  against  New  Mex., 
1848,  ii.  .S98;  defeat  of  election, 
18:)3,  ii.  405. 

Wood,  W.,  mention  of,  ii.  410. 

Woodbury,  John  L.,  coal  mine  priv- 
ileges of,  ii.  97. 

Wo'Mlridge,  A.  P.,  mention  of,  ii. 
546. 

Woods,  J.  B.,  mention  of,  ii.  172. 

Wooton,  T.  D.,  mention  of,  ii.  546. 

Worth,  Genl,  battle  of  Monterey,  ii.  ' 
305-6.  I 

Wytfliet-Ptolemy,  map,   1597,  i.  152.  i 


Xixiraes,  submission  of  the,  1607,  i. 
317;  uprising  of,  1010,  i.  317-18; 
1616.  i.  324;  subjugation  of,  1610- 
11,  i.  318-19;  conversion,  etc.,  of, 
1611-14,  i.  319. 


Yafiez,  Gov.,  appointment  of,  1854, 
ii.  681,  695;  outwits  Boulbon,  ii. 
686;  victory  of,  iL  688-9;  removal, 
etc.,  of,  ii.  690. 

Yaqui  river,  Guzman's  exped.  on  the, 
1533,  L  57;  Vaca's,  i.  mS. 

Yaquis,  defeat,  etc..  of,  153.3,  i.  57; 
war  with  the,  1609,  i.  217-18;  sub- 
mission of,  i.  213-19;  treaty  with, 
1610,  L  219;  missionaries  among, 
1617-19,  i.  224;  conversions  among, 
L  226;  troubles  with,  1764-7,  i. 
566-71;  revolt  of  the,  1740-1,  L 
521-3;  1825,  ii.  639-43;  1832,  iL 
652;  1867.  iL  701;  1887,  iL  704. 

Yellowstone,  8teand)oat,  ii.  252. 

Yoakum,  H.,  *  History  of  Texas,'  iL 
384. 

York i no  party,  Durango,  ii.  588; 
arrest  of  prom,  members,  ii.  589. 

Young,  Col  Hugh  F.,  menticm  of,  iL 

•JTO 

Young,  Col  W.  C,  capture  of  Fort 
Arbuckle,  ii.  450;  biog.  of,  ii.  561. 

Yucatan,  revolt,  etc.,  of,  ii.  .351. 

Yuma,  Kino's  exped.  to,  1700,  i.  270- 
1. 

Yumas,  Sedelmair  among  the,  1748, 
L  540;  1750,  L  541. 


Zacatccas,  mining  in,  i.  97-100;  re- 
bellion of,  iL  153. 

Zacatccas,  City,  founded  1548,  i.  97. 

Zacatula,  founding  of,  i.  19 

Zaml)rano,  Juan  Nl.,  counter  revolu- 
tion of,  1812,  ii.  18-19;  mention  of, 
ii.  29. 

Zapata,  Col  Antonio,  battle  of  Alcan- 
tro,  ii.  327-8. 

Zapata,  Fatlier  J.  O.,  report  of,  1678, 
i.  2.39-40. 

Zapata,  Father  0.,  report  of,  1678,  i. 
244-5. 

Zape,  the  Tepehuane  revolt,  1616-17, 
i.  322;  nias.sacre  at,  i.  323. 

Zappa,  Father  J.  B.,  mention  of,  L 
279. 

Zarate,  Padre  G.,  '  Relaciones. ' 
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'  Zavala,'  war  steamahip,  paidiaae  o^ 
ii.  317;  mention  of,  ii.  351. 

2^vala,  Gov.  Lorenzo  de,  colony 
grant  to,  iL  75;  mention  of,  ii.  146; 
biog.,  etc.,  ii.  158;  arrest  ordered, 
ii.  160,  164;  Austin's  reception  of, 
ii.  167-8;  mention  of,  ii.  171;  signs 
independence  declaration,  ii.  216; 
elected  vice-pres.  Texas,  ii.  218; 
resignation  of,  ii.  292-3;  death  of, 
iL298. 

Zavaleta,  plan  of,  revolt  against 
Sonora,  1833,  iL  655. 


Zayaa,  A.  delaa  C,  intendente  gobei^ 

nador  of  Arizpe,  1786-9,  L  712. 
Zerman,  Capt,  seizure  of,  ii.  724. 
Zigarran,  Father  T.,  murder  of,  1645, 

1.  349. 
Zubira,  Bishop,  banishment  of,  iL  592. 
Zulvaga,   Gov  Luis,  app'tment    and 

removal  of,  ii.  6(K2;  night,  etc,  o^ 

iL  618. 
Ziifiiga,  Brother  J.   de,   at  La  Paz, 

1633,  i.  172. 
Zoz^raqoi,  Father,  mention  of,  L  484. 
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